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LIFE,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  TIMES 

OF 

John  Quincy  Adams, 

SIXTH   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  TJJStlTED  STATES. 
March  4,  1825,  to  March  4,  1829. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BOYHOOD  OF  MR.  ADAMS— STARTING  IN  LIFE. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  was  born  July  11,  1767, 
in  Braintree,  now  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  and  was 
the  son  of  John  and  Abigail  Adams,  whose  "  lives," 
with  some  account  of  the  Adams  family,  may  be  seen 
in  a  preceding  volume  of  this  work. 

In  a  discourse,  delivered  March  11,  1848,  at  the 
interment  of  the  remains  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  in 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Quincy,  the  pastor, 
William  P.  Lunt,  said  : — 

"John  Quincy  Adams,  son  of  John  and  Abigail  (Smith) 
Adams,  was  born  in  a  house  still  standing  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  that  in  which  his  father  had  been  born,  within  what  is  now 
Quincy,  and  was  then  Braintree,  July  11,  1767 ;  and,  as  was 
usual  with  our  Puritan  ancestors,  was  baptized  in  the  meeting- 
house of  this  church,  by  its  pastor,  the  Eev.  Anthony  Wibird, 
on  the  day  following  his  birth,  according  to  the  entry  in  the 
Church  Records  in  Mr.  Wibird's  handwriting. 
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t 
"The  name  of  John  Quincy,  which  was  given  to  the  infant, 

had  been  borne  by  the  maternal  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Adams, 
a  man  of  wealth  and  deserved  consequence  in  the  town  and  Col- 
ony, in  honor  of  whom  the  town  of  Quincy,  when  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  old  town  of  Braintree,  and  made  a  distinct  corpo- 
ration, was  named,  and  who  was  dying  when  John  Quincy  Adams 
came  into  the  world. 

"This  gentleman,  whose  residence  was  at  Mount  Wollaston, 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Quincy,  died  July  13,  1767,  in 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  where  (to  use  the  words  of  an  obituary  notice  which  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  two  papers,  '  Boston  Post-Boy,'  which 
alone  constituted  the  newspaper  press  of  that  period  in  the  town 
of  Boston),  early  in  life,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  his  usefulness; 
it  was  not  long  after  he  received  the  honors  of  this  Society  be- 
fore he  appeared  in  public  life.  His  first  appearance  was  in  the 
militia ;  he  rose  from  the  command  of  a  company  to  that  of  a 
regiment.  He  was  honored  with  divers  civil  commissions  ;  those 
of  a  common  justice  of  the  peace,  a  special  justice,  a  justice  of 
the  quorum,  and  a  justice  through  the  Province.  He  was  early 
chosen  to  represent  the  town  of  Braintree,  and  was,  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  Speaker  of  the  Honorable  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  for  many  years  one  of  His  Majesty's  Council;  all 
which  important  trusts  he  discharged  with  fidelity,  honor,  and  to 
universal  acceptance,  ever  approving  himself  a  true  friend  to  the 
interest  and  prosperity  of  the  Province;  a  zealous  advocate  for, 
and  vigorous  defender  of,  its  liberties  and  privileges.  He  had  a 
high  sense  of  his  accountableness  to  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
world,  for  the  trusts  reposed  in  him,  and  studiously  avoided  an 
ensnaring  dependency  on  any  man,  and  whatever  should  tend  to 
lay  him  under  any  disadvantage  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
He  was  near  forty  years  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  public. 
Being  blessed  with  an  ample  fortune,  he  devoted  his  time,  his 
faculties,  and  influence,  to  the  service  of  his  country.  In  private 
life,  he  was  exemplary.  He  adorned  the  Christian  profession  by 
an  holy  life,  a  strict  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  a  constant 
attendance  upon  the  public  ordinances  of  religion.  In  one  word, 
he  was  a  gentleman  true  to  his  trust,  diligent  and  active  in  public 
business,  punctual  in  promises  and  appointments,  just  toward  all 
men,  and  devout  toward  God. 

"Such  is  the  character  given  to  the  Honorable  John  Quincy 
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by  his  contemporaries.  And  to  all  who  enjoyed  only  commoa 
opportunities  of  understanding  the  qualities  that  were  blended  in 
the  character  of  the  venerable  patriot  whose  remains  are  before 
us,  it  must  be  plain,  that  a  name  and  a  portion  of  his  fortune 
were  not  the  only  inheritance  which  descended  to  the  child  who 
was  then  commencing,  from  the  ancestor  who  was,  at  the  same 
time,  closing  his  earthly  career.  How  much  importance  Mr. 
Adams  attached,  through  life,  to  the  circumstance  in  which  a 
portion  of  his  name  originated,  will  appear  from  his  own  words, 
which  I  am  allowed  to  quote  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him,  on 
the  subject,  to  a  friend. 

"He  says:  'The  house  at  Mount  WoUaston  has  a  peculiar 
interest  to  me  as  the  dwelling  of  my  great-grandfather,  whose 
name  I  bear.  The  incident  which  gave  rise  to  this  circumstance 
is  not  without  its  moral  to  my  heart.  He  was  dying  when  I  was 
baptized ;  and  his  daughter,  my  grandmother,  present  at  my 
birth,  requested  that  I  might  receive  his  name.  The  fact,  re- 
corded by  my  father  at  the  time,  has  connected  with  that  portion 
of  my  name  a  charm  of  mingled  sensibility  and  devotion.  It  was 
filial  tenderness  that  gave  the  name.  It  was  the  name  of  one 
passing  from  earth  to  immortality.  These  have  been  among  the 
strongest  links  of  my  attachment  to  the  name  of  Quincy,  and 
have  been  to  me,  through  life,  a  perpetual  admonition  to  do  noth- 
ing unworthy  of  it ! '  " 

In  Edward  Everett's  Eulogy  on  Mr.  Adams  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1848,  these  words 
occur : — 

"John  Quincy  Adams  was  of  a  stock  in  which  some  of  the 
best  qualities  of  the  New  England  character  existed  in  their  hap- 
piest combination.  The  basis  of  that  character  lies  in  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  must  still  call  'Puritanism,'  connected, 
as  that  term  of  reproach  is,  with  some  associations  calculated  to 
lessen  our  respect  for  one  of  the  noblest  manifestations  of  our 
nature.  But,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Puritanism  in 
New  England  had  laid  aside  much  of  its  sternness  and  its  intoler- 
ance, and  had  begun  to  reconcile  itself  with  the  milder  charities 
of  life ;  retaining,  however,  amidst  all  classes  of  the  population,  as 
much  patriarchal  simplicity  of  manners  as  probably  ever  existed 
in  a  modern  civilized  community.      In  the  family  of  the  elder 
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President  Adams,  the  narrow  range  of  ideas  which,  in  most 
things,  marked  the  first  generations,  had  been  enlarged  by  aca- 
demic education,  and  by  the  successful  pursuit  of  a  liberal  pro- 
fession; and  the  ancient  severity  of  manners  had  been  still 
farther  softened  by  the  kindly  influences  exerted  by  a  mother 
who,  in  the  dutiful  language  of  him  whom  we  now  commemo- 
rate, '  united  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  and  dignify  the  female 
and  the  Christian  character.'" 

It  hardly  became  the  Massachusetts  orator  to 
apologize  for  the  Puritan.  The  principle  involved  in 
the  Puritan  character  did  not  rest  upon  foolish  restric- 
tions and  usages.  These  things  the  world  would  have 
laughed  at  and  forgotten.  The  term  itself  has  always 
been  offensive  to  the  loose,  "  liberal,"  and  immoral. 
It  was  the  general  tone,  the  unyielding  spirit  of  moral 
rectitude  in  the  Puritan  which  these  would  hold  up 
to  scorn.  To  the  evil  passions  of  men  the  Puritan 
character  has  always  been  a  thorn  and  an  embarrass- 
ment. To  those  who  would  be  right  for  the  sake  of 
right,  it  ha,s  needed  no  apology.  Puritanism,  in  its 
best  sense,  a  kind  of  salt  in  the  national  character, 
should  rather  be  an  everlasting  source  of  honorable 
pride  to  America. 

The  first  ten  years  in  the  life  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  were  mainly  spent  in  the  society  of  his  mother 
and  in  the  village  school,  his  father's  business  taking 
him,  much  of  the  time,  frem  home  and  the  companion- 
ship and  care  of  his  children.  But  among  all  the 
women  of  the  Revolution  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
one  more  fit  to  be  the  hourly  associate  and  guide  of  a 
brave,  aspiring  boy  than  was  the  mother  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  She  was  not  only  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  his  father  and  her  father  and  a  long  line 
of  strong,  cultured,  thinking  men,  but  their  principles 
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were  her  own,  and  it  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  her 
life  to  have  the  heart  and  strength  to  carry  them  out. 
No  moral,  mental,  or  physical  weakness  or  timidness 
prevented  her  from  exhibiting  these  principles  to  her 
children. 

Not  shrinking  from  the  great  responsibilities  of  the 
moment,  she  laid  the  events  of  the  day  before  her 
young  son,  and  imbued  with  a  fervent  love  of  her 
native  land,  she  inspired  him  with  her  own  patriotism. 
Close  by  the  model  prayer  of  Christ,  the  Lord,  she 
placed  the  sentiments  and  maxims  of  love  of  country. 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  this  boy  stood  to  hear  the 
dreadful  thunders  of  Bunker's  Hill;  and  the  les- 
sons  she  was  teaching  him  were  strongly  illustrated 
and  deepened  by  the  tragic  events  enacted  around 
his  own  home.  It  was  an  age  to  inspire  manly 
growth,  and  the  quick  boy  was  not  long  in  grasping 
her  feelings  and  sympathizing  in  all  her  hopes 
and  fears.  • 

Braintree  was  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Boston,  but 
as  young  as  he  was  he  made  this  trip  often  daily  to 
gain  the  best  possible  news  from  the  Continental 
Army ;  nor  could  his  mother  have  found  a  safer  agent 
or  one  who  felt  more  genuinely  the  distresses  of  the 
times  which  beset  her,  notwithstanding  his  protesta- 
tions of  fickleness.  The  business  of  the  country  was 
war,  and  schools,  like  all  things  else,  were  thought  of  to 
little  purpose,  even  in  New  England.  Still,  amidst  all 
her  cares  and  the  gloom  of  the  times  Mrs.  Adams  did 
not  neglect  the  education  of  her  son.  In  this  she 
received  much  assistance  from  some  of  the  young  men 
who  were  students  of  law  under  her  husband,  and 
especially  one  of  them,  Thaxter,  a  relative.     But  her 
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efforts  in  this  direction  were  soon  to  be  relieved  by 
events  which  destined  him  to  spend  years  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  absence  of  his  father  furnished  the  unavoid- 
able opportunity  to  young  Adams  for  the  early  devel- 
opment of  his  inherited  faculty  to  write  letters,  and 
the  change  about  to  occur  in  his  fortunes  helped  to 
establish  him  in  his  life-long  habit  of  placing  on  paper 
the  events  in  which  he  was  concerned,  a  habit  often  of 
no  little  annoyance  to  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  following  letter  to  his  father  is  one  of  his  first 
efforts  in  that  way,  and,  considering  his  age,  it  must 
be  deemed  very  remarkable  : — 

"  Braintbbe,  June  the  2d,  1777. 

"Dear  Sie, — I  love  to  receive  letters  very  well,  much  better 
than  I  love  to  write  them.  I  make  but  a  poor  figure  at  compo- 
sition ;  my  head  is  much  too  fickle.  My  thoughts  are  running 
after  birds'-eggs,  play,  and  trifles,  till  I  get  vexed  with  myself. 
Mamma  has  a  troublesome  task  to  keep  me  steady,  and  I  own 
I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  I  have  but  just  entered  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Smollett,  though  I  had  designed  to  have  got  half  through 
it  by  this  time.  I  have  determined  this  week  to  be  more  dili- 
gent, as  Mr.  Thaxter  will  be  absent  at  court,  and  I  can  not  pur- 
sue my  other  studies.  I  have  set  myself  a  stint,  and  determine 
to  read  the  third  volume  half  out.  If  I  can  but  keep  my  reso- 
lution I  will  write  again  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  give  a  better 
account  of  myself.  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  give  me  some  instruc- 
tions with  regard  to  my  time,  and  advise  me  how  to  proportion 
my  studies  and  my  play,  in  writing,  and  I  will  keep  them  by  me 
and  endeavor  to  follow  them.  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  a  present 
determination  of  growing  better, 

"Yours,  John  QuiNCY  Adams. 

"P.  S. — Sir,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  favor  me  with  a 
blank-book  I  will  transcribe  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  I 
meet  with  in  my  reading,  which  will  serve  to  fix  them  upon 
my  mind."- 
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Soon  after  this,  in  a  similar  strain,  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  from  across  the  ocean : — 

"  Passy,  September  fhe  27th,  1778. 
"HoNOEED  Mamma, — My  papa  enjoins  it  upon  me  to  keep 
a  journal,  or  a  diary  of  the  events  that  happen  to  me,  and  of 
objects  that  I  see,  and  of  characters  that  I  converse  with  from 
day  to  day ;  and  altho'  I  am  convinced  of  the  utility,  importance, 
and  necessity  of  this  exercise,  yet  I  have  not  patience  and  per- 
severance enough  to  do  it  so  constantly  as  I  ought.  My  papa, 
who  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  put  me  in  the  right  way,  has 
also  advised  me  to  keep  copies  of  all  my  letters,  and  has  given 
me  a  convenient  blank  book  for  this  end ;  and  altho'  I  shall  have 
the  mortification  a  few  years  hence  to  read  a  great  deal  of  my 
childish  nonsense,  yet  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  and  advantage 
of  remarking  the  several  steps  by  which  I  shall  have  advanced 
in  taste,  judgment,  and  knowledge.  A  journal  book  and  a  letter 
book  of  a  lad  of  eleven  years  old  can  not  be  expected  to  contain 
much  of  science,  literature,  arts,  wisdom,  or  wit,  yet  it  may 
serve  to  perpetuate  many  observations  that  I  may  make,  and  may 
hereafter  help  me  to  recollect  both  persons  and  things  that  would 
otherwise  escape  my  memory." 

This  letter  goes  on  to  a  very  considerable  length, 
and  although  it  has  many  surperfluous  capitals  not 
copied  here,  it  is  indeed  admirable.  The  use  by  a  boy 
of  eleven  years,  of  the  undignified  and  childish  words, 
ma,  mamma,  pa,  and  papa,  in  speaking  of  his  parents 
may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  These  terms, 
designed  without  much  foundation  and  by  affectation, 
to  aid  young  children,  may  possibly  be  well  enough 
for  them,  but  as  words  of  endearment  they  should  be 
for  private  use.  In  public  display  in  after  life  they 
not  only  lose  their  force,  but  also  not  unfrequently 
become  a  source  of  ridicule  as  well  as  appear  unworthy 
of  thoughtful  and  considerate  manly  and  womanly 
character.  This  unseemly  feature  of  these  precocious 
letters  may  be  mitigated  by  fashion  and  the  fact  that 
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they  were  then  designed  for  the  eyes  of  the  parents 
only.  Words  of  endearment,  whatever  they  may  be, 
between  parents  and  children  are  not  matters  of 
public  suspicion  or  criticism  while  they  are  scrupu- 
lously withheld  from  all  ears  except  those  for  which 
they  were  honestly  designed. 

Here,  at  this  early  period,  may  be  seen  the  begin- 
ning of  that  practice,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams,  of 
placing  on  record  the  events  in  which  he  was  more 
or  less  concerned,  and  which  eventually_  became  a 
matter  of  terror  to  General  Jackson  -and  .some 
others.  The  most  voluminous  and  valuable  work  of 
the  kind  ever  left  by  an  American  is  Mr.  Adams's 
Diary,  which  has  now  become  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  country. 

The  two  foregoing  letters  more  than  portray  the 
character  of  John  Quincy  Adams  as  a  boy.  All  the 
letters  he  ever  wrote  were  much  like  these.  In  all  his 
after  writings  he  only  exhibited  a  more  perfect  devel- 
opment of  the  same  traits,  a  more  thorough  and 
accomplished  manhood. 

As  seen  in  his  case,  no  one  can  doubt  the  value 
and  influence  of  intelligent,  refined,  and  manly  asso- 
ciations. He  never  had  any  other.  Consequently  in 
the  following  brief  letter,  upon  his  first  launching  out 
into  the  world,  his  father  was  able  to  write  an  unusual 
postscript : — 

"  Uncle  Quincy's,— Half  after  11  o'clock,  13  Februarj-,  1778. 
"  Deaeest  of  Friends, — I  had  not  been  twenty  minutes  in 
this  house,  before  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  Captain  Tucker  and 
a  midshipman  coming  for  me.  We  will  soon  be  on  board,  and 
may  God  prosper  our  voyage  in  every  stage  of  it  as  much  as 
at  the  beginning,  and  send  to  you,  my  dear  children,  and  all  my 
friends,  the  choicest  blessings ! 
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"So  wishes  and  prays  yours,  with  an  ardor  that  neither 
absence,  nor  any  other  event  can  abate.  John  Adams. 

"P.  S. — Johnny  sends  his  duty  to  his  mamma,  and  his  love 
to  his  sisters  and  brothers.     He  behaves  like  a  man." 

The  next  year  Mr.  Adams  again  wrote  to  his  wife 

from  France  : — 

• 

' '  My  son  has  had  great  opportunities  to  see  this  country ;  but 
this  has  unavoidably  retarded  his  education  in  some  other  things. 
He  has  enjoyed  perfect  health  from  first  to  last,  and  is  respected 
wherever  he  goes,  for  his  vigor  and  vivacity,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  for  his  constant  good-humor,  and  for  his  rapid  progress  in 
French,  as  well  as  for  his  general  knowledge,  which  at  his  age  is 
uncommon." 

All  of  which  was  true.  If  the  boy  had  deserved 
a  different  report,  it  would  have  been  accurately  sent 
to  his  mother,  however  reticent  his  father  might  have 
been  on  the  subject  to  others. 

Although  John  Quincy  Adams  left  home  in  the 
spring  of  1778  to  spend  years  in  Europe  in  a  manner 
quite  novel  to  an  American  youth,  and  was  hencefor- 
ward mainly  lost  to  the  direct  influences  of  his  mother, 
his  time  had  been  well  spent  in  her  society,  and  neither 
her  precept  nor  spirit  ever  left  him  in  the  long  busy 
life  that  followed.  This  fact  it  was  which  caused  him 
to  break  out  in  his  still  eloquent  old  age : — 

' '  And  there  my  mother  with  her  children  lived  in  uninter- 
mitted  danger  of  being  consumed  with  them  all  in  a  conflagra- 
tion kindled  by  a  torch  in  the  same  hands  which  on  the  17th  of 
June  lighted  the  fires  of  Charlestown.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes 
those  fires,  and  heard  Britannia's  thunders  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  and  witnessed  the  tears  of  my  mother,  and  mingled 
with  them  my  own,  at  the  fall  of  Warren,  a  dear  friend  of  my 
father." 

And  when  his  own  race  was  about  run,  referring 
to  the  first  and  most  sacred  friend  of  his  life,  he  said : 
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"In  that  same  spring  and  summer  of  1775,  she  taught 

me  to  repeat  daily,   after   the   Lord's    Prayer,  before 

rising  from  bed,  the  Ode  of  Collins : — 

'  How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  countrjr's  wishes  blest !' " 

.  But  Mr.  Adams  did  not  acquire  his  faculty  for 
writing  from  his  father  alone.  His  mother  was  one 
of  the  most  sensible  letter-writers  of  her  day,  and  none 
behind  his  aristocratic  father  in  her  desire  to  see  her 
son  arise  to  some  consideration  as  a  successful  and 
useful  man.  Nor  did  she  relax  her  efforts  in  his  be- 
half when  he  was  under  the  eye  of  his  father  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  as  well    as    others   to   be  found  in  the 

second  volume  of  this  vjprk  : — 

"June,  1778. 

"My  Deae  Son, — 'Tis  almost  four  months  since  you  left 
your  native  land,  and  embarked  upon  the  mighty  waters,  in 
quest  of  a  foreign  country.  Although  I  have  not  particularly 
written  to  you  since,  yet  you  may  be  assured  you  have  constantly 
been  upon  my  heart  and  mind. 

"It  is  a  very  difficult  task,  my  dear  son,  for  a  tender  parent 
to  bring  her  mind  to  part  with  a  child  of  your  years  going  to  a 
distant  land ;  nor  could  I  have  acquiesced  in  such  a  separation 
under  any  other  care  than  that  of  the  most  excellent  parent  and 
guardian  who  accompanied  you.  You  have  arrived  at  years 
capable  of  improving  under  the  advantages  you  will  be  likely  to 
have,  if  you  do  but  properly  attend  to  them.  They  are  talents 
put  into  your  hands,  of  which  an  account  will  be  required  of  you 
hereafter  ;  and,  being  possessed  of  one,  two,  or  four,  see  to  it  that 
you  double  your  numbers. 

"The  most  amiable  and  most  useful  disposition  in  a  young 
mind  is  diffidence  of  itself ;  and  this  should  lead  you  to  seek  ad- 
vice and  instruction  from  him  who  is  your  natural  guardian, 
and  will  always  counsel  and  direct  you  in  the  best  manner,  both 
for  your  present  and  future  happiness.  You  are  in  possession 
of  a  naturally  good  understanding,  and  of  spirits   unbroken  by 
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adversity  and  untamed  with  care.  Improve  your  understanding 
by  acquiring  useful  knowledge  and  virtue,  such  as  will  render 
you  an  ornament  to  society,  an  honor  to  your  country,  and  a 
blessing  to  your  parents.  Great  learning  and  superior  abilities, 
should  you  ever  possess  them,  will  be  of  little  value  and  small 
estimation,  unless  virtue,  honor,  truth,  and  integrity  are  added 
to  them.  Adhere  to  those  religious  sentiments  and  principles 
which  were  early  instilled  into  your  mind,  and  remember,  that 
you  are  accountable  to  your  Maker  for  all  your  words  and  actions. 

"Let  me  enjoin  it  upon  you  to  attend  constantly  and  stead- 
fastly to  the  precepts  and  instructions  of  your  father,  as  you 
value  the  happiness  of  your  mother  and  your  own  welfare.  His 
care  and  attention  to  you  render  many  things  unnecessary  for 
me  to  write,  which  I  might  otherwise  do;  but  the  inadvertency 
and  heedlessness  of  youth  require  line  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept,  and,  when  enforced  by  the  joint  efforts  of  both 
parents,  wiU,  I  hope,  have  a  due  influence  upon  your  conduct ; 
for,  dear  as  you  are  to  me,  I  would  much  rather  you  should  have 
found  your  grave  in  the  ocean  you  have  crossed,  or  that  any  un- 
timely death  crop  you  in  your  infant  years,  than  see  you  an  im- 
moral, profligate,  or  graceless  child. 

' '  You  have  entered  early  in  life  upon  the  great  theater  of 
the  world,  which  is  full  of  temptations  and  vice  of  every  kind. 
You  are  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  history,  in  which  you 
have  read  of  crimes  which  your  inexperienced  mind  could  scarcely 
believe  credible.  You  have  been  taught  to  think  of  them  with 
horror,  and  to  view  vice  as 

'A  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 

That,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen.' 

"Yet  you  must  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  yourself,  or  the 
odious  monster  will  soon  lose  its  terror  by  becoming  familiar  to 
you.  The  modern  history  of  our  own  times  furnishes  as  black  a 
list  of  crimes  as  can  be  paralleled  in  ancient  times,  even  if  we 
go  back  to  Nero,  Caligula,  or  Csesar  Borgia.  Young  as  you  are, 
the  cruel  war,  into  which  we  have  been  compelled  by  the  haughty 
tyrant  of  Britain  and  the  bloody  emissaries  of  his  vengeance,  may 
stamp  upon  your  mind  this  certain  truth,  that  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  all  countries,  communities,  and,  I  may  add,  indi- 
viduals, depend  upon  their  morals.  That  nation  to  which  we 
were  once  united,  as   it   has   departed  from  justice,  eluded   and 
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subverted  the  wise  laws  which  formerly  governed  it,  and  suf- 
fered the  worst  of  crimes  to  go  unpunished,  has  lost  its  valor, 
wisdom,  and  humanity,  and,  from  being  the  dread  and  terror  of 
Europe,  has  sunk  into  derision  and  infamy. 

"But,  to  quit  political  subjects,  I  have  been  greatly  anxious 
for  your  safety,  having  never  heard  of  the  frigate  since  she  sailed, 
till,  about  a  week  ago,  a  New  York  paper  informed,  that  she 
was  taken  and  carried  into  Plymouth.  I  did  not  fully  credit 
this  report,  though  it  gave  me  much  uneasiness.  I  yesterday 
heard  that  a  French  vessel  was  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  which 
brought  news  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Boston;  but  this  wants 
confirmation.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  be  as- 
sured of  your  safety.  You  must  write  me  an  account  of  your 
voyage,  of  your  situation,  and  of  everything  entertaining,  you 
can  recollect. 

"Be  assured  I  am  most  affectionately  yours,  ." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

JOHN  QUINCV  ADAMS  AS  A  BOY  IN  EUROPE— A  PICTURE  AND 
STUDY— HIS  FIRST  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

AS  has  been  seen,  John  Adams  embarked  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1778,  as  a  commissioner  to 
France  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
him  went  his  son,  John  Quincy,  then  less  than  eleven 
years  of  age.  In  April  they  reached  Paris,  taking  up 
their  residence  at  Passy,  and  soon  afterwards  John 
Quincy  was  placed  in  a  school. 

I  am  here  reminded  of  the  Adams  pronunciation 
of  the  name,  Quincy,  as  if  z  took  the  place  of  c.  In 
Boston  the  pronunciation  quin-zy  appeared  to  be  the 
rule,  perhaps.  I  called  the  attention  of  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams,  Sen.,  to  this  custom,  and  he  replied  that  it 
had  always  prevailed  in  his  family ;  but,  when  re- 
minded that  Webster,  the  lexicographer,  a  Massa- 
chusetts man,  gave  the  preference  to  quin-cy,  he 
seemed  surprised,  and  intimated  that  he  made  no  pre- 
tension as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  word.  It  was 
a  custom,  and  might  or  might  not  be  very  securely 
founded.  Out  of  New  England,  I  think,  quin-zy  can 
seldom  be  heard  in  the  use  of  the  proper  name,  that 
pronunciation  being,  with  much  more  care  and  accu- 
racy, appropriated  to  the  name  of  thei  disagreeable 
throat  affection,  quinsy,  in  which  s  readily  and  properly 
enough  takes   the  sound  of  s,  to  which  it  should  give 
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way  in  the  orthography.     It  could  be  no   more    dis- 
gusting to   me    to  spell  John   Quinzy  Adams  than  it  _ 
woxild  to  speak  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  boy  at  Passy.  The  rare  op- 
portunity offered  at  this  time  for  him  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  French  language  was  not  lost. 
While  this  was  made  one  of  his  first  studies,  other 
weighty  matters  were  not  forgotten.  His  good  dispo- 
sition and  vigor  of  body  were  fully  tested. 

The  following  part  of  a  note  to  his  father,  which 
is  found  in  Mr.  Everett's  Oration,  before  mentioned, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  on  his  hands,  besides 
indicating  who    really  stood  behind  the  "  master " : — 

"  My  work  for  a  day: 

Make  Latin,  Learn  Greek  Grammar, 

Explain  Cicero,  Geography, 

"        Erasmus,  Geometry, 

"        Appendix,  Fractions, 

Parse  Phsedrus,  Writing, 

Learn  Greek  Racines,  Drawing. 

"  As  a  young  boy  can  not  apply  himself  to  all  those  things, 
and  keep  a  remembrance  of  them  all,  I  should  desire  that  you 
would  let  me  know  what  of  those  I  must  begin  upon  at  first. 
"I  am,  your  dutiful  son,  John  Quincy  Adams." 

A  dutiful  son,  indeed,  who,  at  such  an  age,  would 
undertake  a  task  like  that  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  parelits !  And  whose  conduct,  to  some  extent, 
gave  rise  to  the  following  very  remarkable  letter,  to 
say  the  least,  from  his  father  to  his  mother,  dated 
October  29,  1775  :— 

"Human  nature,  with  all  its  infirmities  and  depravation,  is 
still  capable  of  great  things.  It  is  capable  of  attaining  to  degrees 
of  wisdom  and  of  goodness  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  ap- 
pear respectable  in  the  estimation  of  superior  intelligences.  Edu- 
cation makes  a  greater  difference  between  man  and  man,  than 
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nature  has  made   between   man   and   brute.      The  virtues  and 
powers  to  which  men  may  be  trained,   by  early  education  and 
•constant  discipline,  are  truly  sublime  and  astonishing. 

"Newton  and  Locke  are  examples  of  the  deep  sagacity  which 
may  be  acquired  by  long  habits  of  thinking  and  study.  Nay, 
your  common  mechanics  and  artisans  are  proofs  of  the  wonderful 
dexterity  acquired  by  use ;  a  watchmaker,  finishing  his  wheels 
and  springs,  a  pin  or  needle  maker,  etc.  I  think  there  is  a 
particular  occupation  in  Europe,  which  is  called  paper-staining, 
or  linen-staining.  A  man  who  has  long  been  habituated  to  it, 
shall  sit  for  a  whole  day,  and  draw  upon  paper  various  figures, 
to  be  imprinted  upon  the  paper  for  rooms,  as  fast  as  his  eye  can 
roll  and  his  fingers  move,  and  no  two  of  his  draughts  shall  be 
alike.  The  Saracens,  the, Knights  of  Malta,  the  army  and  navy 
in  the  service  of  the  English  Eepublic,  among  many  others,  are 
instances  to  show  to  what  an  exalted  height  valor  or  bravery  or 
courage  may  be  raised,  by  artificial  means. 

"It  should  be  your  care,  therefore,  and  mine,  to  elevate  the 
minds  of  our  children,  and  exalt  their  courage,  to  accelerate 
and  animate  their  industry  and  activity,  to  excite  in  them  an 
habitual  contempt  of  meanness,  abhorrence  of  injustice  and  in- 
humanity, and  an  ambition  to  excel  in  every  capacity,  faculty, 
and  virtue.  If  we  suffer  their  minds  to  grovel  and  creep  in  in- 
fancy, they  will  grovel  and  creep  all  their  lives. 

"  But  their  bodies  must  be  hardened,  as  well  as  their  souls  ex- 
alted. Without  strength,  and  activity  and  vigor  of  body,  the 
brightest  mental  excellencies  will  be  eclipsed  and  obscured. 

•"John  Adams." 

In  the  summer  of  1779  his  father's  diplomatic 
services  coming  to  an  end,  as  he  thought,  they  re- 
turned to  America,  landing  in  Boston  early  in  August. 
The  Congress  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and 
again  sent  Mr.  Adams  abroad,-  this  time  with  a  com- 
mission to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England. 
About  the  middle  of  November,  1779,  they  again 
sailed  for  Europe  in  the  same  vessel  that  had  brought 
them  home.  This  time  the  company  was  considerably 
enlarged.     John  Quincy's  early  teacher,  Thaxter,  and 
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Francis  Dana  went  out,  the  latter  as  Secretary  of 
Legation  to  Mr.  Adams  ;  and  besides  these  was  Charles, 
a  younger  brother,  also  destined  for  school  in  Europe. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  voyage  they  were 
landed  at  Ferrol,  a  port  in  the  northern  corner  of 
Spain,  a  country  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and 
traveled  overland  to  Paris,  where  John  Quincy  and 
his  brother  were  soon  entered  in  a  boarding-school. 

On  the  former  trip,  as  has  been  seen,  John  Quincy 
made  the  first  step  toward  beginning  his  wonderful 
Diary,  but  little  progress  was  yet  apparent.  For  many 
years,  indeed,  the  Diary  had  a  very  precarious  exist- 
ence ;  and  not  until  1795,  perhaps,  did  it  become  a 
certainty  among  Mr.  Adams's  other  earnest  purposes. 
From  that  time  on  to  the  end  of  his  life  there  were 
but  few  trifling  breaks  in  it.  It  is  certainly  little 
matter  of  surprise  that  this  apparently  worthless  sort 
of  scribbling  was  at  times  neglected  by  a  youth  like 
John  Quincy  Adams  so  favorably  situated  for  occupy- 
ing his  time  and  vigor  to  much  greater  advantage. 
The  examples  of  the  past  were  not  encouraging.  The 
diarists  who  had  gone  before  him  had  in  the  main 
failed  to  leave  any  thing  either  for  their  own  better- 
ment, or  that  of  the  w-orld.  Most  of  them  had  dealt 
in  scandal  and  gossip  and  other  men's  business,  or  had 
taken  up  their  time  in  recording  the  time  of  eating 
and  drinking  and  sleeping,  and  such  trivial  and  merely 
animal  usages.  Diaries  of  mental  life,  the  develop- 
ment of  great  and  good  thoughts,  with  a  systematic, 
useful  purpose,  are  few  and  far  between.  Few  men 
have  been  great  or  thoughtful  enough  to  depart  from 
the  ordinary  way,  in  this  matter.  How  far  John 
Quincy  Adams  succeeded  in  doing  so  remains  to  be  seen. 
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Until  the  fall  of  1780  he  continued  in  school  at 
Paris,  and  was  then  for  a  short  time  in  Amsterdam. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  his  father  to 
his  mother,  and  dated  December  18,  1780,  will,  per- 
haps, add  some  interest  at  this  point : — 

' '  I  have  this  morning  sent  Mr.  Thaxter  with  my  two  sons  to 
Leyden,  there  to  take  up  their  residence  for  some  time,  and  there 
to  pursue  their  studies  of  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  excellent 
masters,  and  there  to  attend  lectures  of  the  celebrated  professors 
in  that  university.  It  is  much  cheaper  there  than  here.  The  air 
is  infinitely  purer,  and  the  company  and  conversation  are  better. 
It  is,  perhaps,  as  learned  a  university  as  any  in  Europe. 

"I  should  not  wish  to  have  children  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  this  country,  where  a  littleness  of  soul  is  notorious. 
The  masters  are  mean-spirited  wretches,  pinching,  kicking,  and 
boxing  the  children  upon  every  turn.  There  is,  besides,  a  general 
littleness,  arising  from  the  incessant  contemplation  of  stivers  and 
doits,  which  pervades  the  whole  people. 

"Frugality  and  industry  are  virtues  everywhere,  but  avarice 
and  stinginess  are  not  frugality.  The  Dutch  say,  that  without  a 
habit  of  thinking  of  every  doit  before  you  spend  it,  no  man  can 
be  a  good  merchant,  or  conduct  trade  with  success. 

"This,  I  believe,  is  a  just  maxim  in  general;  but  I  would 
never  wish  to  see  a  son  of  mine  govern  himself  by  it.  It  is  the 
sure  and  certain  way  for  an  industrious  man  to  be  rich.  It  is  the 
only  possible  way  for  a  merchant  to  become  the  first  merchant,  or 
the  richest  man  in  the  place.  But  this  is  an  object  that  I  hope 
none  of  my  children  will  ever  aim  at.  It  is  indeed  true,  every- 
where, that  those  who  attend  to  small  expenses,  are  always  rich. 

"  I  would  have  my  children  attend  to  doits  and  farthings  as 
devoutly  as  the  merest  Dutchman  upon  earth,  if  such  attention 
was  necessary  to  support  their  independence.  A  man  who  dis- 
covers a  disposition  and  a  design  to  be  independent,  seldom  suc- 
ceeds. A  jealousy  arises  against  him.  The  tyrants  are  alarmed 
on  the  one  side,  lest  he  should  oppose  them ;  the  slaves  are 
alarmed  on  the  other,  lest  he  should  expose  their  servility.  The 
cry  from  all  quarters  is,  '  He  is  the  proudest  man  in  the  ivorkl;  he 
can  not  hear  to  be  under  obligation.' 

"I  never  in  my  life  observed  any  one  endeavoring  to  lay  me 
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under  particular  obligation  to  him,  but  I  suspected  he  had  a  de- 
sign to  make  me  his  dependent,  and  to  have  claims  upon  my 
gratitude.  This  I  should  have  no  objection  to,  because  gratitude 
is  always  in  one's  power.  But  the  danger  is,  that  men  will  ex- 
pect and  require  more  of  us  than  honor,  and  innocence,  and 
rectitude  will  permit  us  to  perform. 

"  In  our  country,  however,  any  man  with  common  industry 
and  prudence,  may  be  independent.'' 

In  the  meantime,  Francis  Dana  had  been  appointed 
Minister  to  Russia,  and  selecting  John  Quincy  Adams 
as  his  interpreter  and  secretary,  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1781,  they  set  out  for  St.  Petersburg.  Adams  was 
now  just  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  this  was  his  first 
public  service.  The  progress  he  had  made  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  French  language  becomes  apparent  in 
the  fact  of  his  being  appointed  interpreter  on  a  mission 
which  it  was  hoped  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
United  States.  But  the  appointment  indicated  much 
more  than  this.  The  Congress  actually  did  him  the 
honor  of  recognizing  him  as  Secretary  to  the  Mission 
under  Mr.  Dana,  thus  implying  a  general  ability  and 
fitness  far  beyond  his  age.  This  is  the  most  remark- 
able instance  of  early  political  advancement  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

After  a  residence  of  fourteen  months  in  this  capac- 
ity at  St".  Petersburg  young  Adams  returned  alone  to 
The,  Hague,  and  resumed  his  studies.  This  journey 
he  made  mostly  in  the  winter,  and  was  six  months  on 
the  way,  stopping  at  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  and 
other  plaees.  Although  Mr.  Dana's  mission  was  fruit- 
less and  young  Adams's  services  of  little  importance 
officially,  it  appears  that  he  made  good  use  of  his  time 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  keeping  up  a  systematic  course 
of  study. 
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It  was  now  in  the  spring  of  1783,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  independence  of  his  own  country  was 
soon  to  give  a  new  turn  in  young  Adams's  affairs. 
After  remaining  but  a  short  time  in  school,  he  was 
sent  for  by  his  father  in  Paris,  where  he  aided  in 
preparing  copies  of  the  treaty  with  England,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  its  signature  in 
September  of  1783.  During  the  next  two  years  John 
Quincy's  occupations  were  somewhat  irregular,  and 
this  period  was,  perhaps,  the  most  trying  in  his  early 
career.  The  path  of  temptation  was  open  before  him. 
Nor  did  he  wholly  escape  the  fascinations  of  European 
follies  and  wickedness.  Yet,  in  the  main,  he  was  able 
to  turn  the  lessons  of  the  attractive  picture  to  his 
own  benefit,  and  when  the  moment  came  for  deciding 
between  a  life  of  European  frivolity  and  a  career  of 
earnest,  manly  effort  in  America,  he  had  no  difllculty. 

A  part  of  this  time  he  acted  as  his  father's  secre- 
tary, and  was  pronounced  by  that  person  to  be  a  good 
penman  and  steady  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He 
was  master  of  the  French  language;  was  a  fair  Latin 
and  Greek  scholar;  better  than  all,  had  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  English  studies  and  literature;  and 
in  addition  to  these  things,  was  quite  thoroughly  in- 
formed in  European  politics,  as  well  as  in  all  matters 
connected  with  American  questions.  He  also  spent 
much  time  in  society,  mainly  with  the  friends  of  his 
father,  but  to  some  extent  in  a  line  of  his  own  selection. 
His  Diary  at  this  time  exhibited  unusual  vivacity,  and 
indicated  ripeness  and  polish. 

Toward  the  close  of  1784  he  wrote  to  a  friend : — 

"  You  can  imagine  what  an  addition  has  been  made  to  my 
happiness  by  the  arrival  of  a  kind  and  tender  mother,  and  of  a 
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sister  who  fulfills  my  most  sanguine  expectations;  yet  the  desire 
of  returning  to  America  still  possesses  me.  My  country  has  over 
me  an  attractive  power  which  I  do  not  understand.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  all  men  have  an  attachment  to  their  country  distinct 
from  all  other  attachments.  It  is  imputed  to  our  fondness  for 
our  friends  and  relations;  yet  I  am  apt  to  think  I  should  still 
desire  to  go  home,  were  all  my  friends  and  relations  here. 

"But  I  have  another  reason  for  desiring  to  return  to  my 
native  country.  I  have  been  such  a  wandering  being  these  seven 
years,  that  I  have  never  performed  any  regular  course  of  studies, 
and  am  deficient  on  many  subjects.  I  wish  very  much  to  have  a 
degree  at  Harvard,  and  shall  probably  not  be.  able  to  obtain  it 
unless  I  spend  at  least  one  year  there." 

In  his  Diary  soon  after  this  he  wrote  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  father  as  first  Minister  to  London, 
and  of  his  own  purposes,  as  follows : — 

"I  believe  he  will  promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
as  much  as  any  man,  but  I  fear  his  duty  will  induce  him  to  make 
exertions  which  will  be  detrimental  to  his  health.  I  wish,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  otherwise.  Were  I  now  to  go  with  him,  proba- 
bly my  immediate  satisfaction  might  be  greater  than  it  will  be  in 
returning  to  America.  After  having  been  traveling  for  these 
seven  years  almost  all  over  Europe,  and  having  been  in  the  world 
and  among  company  for  three;  to  return  to  spend  one  or  two  years 
within  the  pale  of  a  college,  subjected  to  all  the  rules  which  I 
have  so  long  been  freed  from;  then  to  plunge  into  the  dry  and 
tedious  study  of  the  law  for  three  years;  and  afterwards  not 
expect  (however  good  an  opinion  I  may  have  of  myself)  to  bring 
myself  into  notice  under  three  or  four  years  more,  if  ever.  It'is 
really  a  prospect  somewhat  discouraging  for  a  youth  of  my  am- 
bition (for  I  have  ambition,  though  I  hope  its  object  is  laudable). 
But  still, 

'  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors!' 

or  on  those  of  anybody  else.  I  am  determined  that  so  long  as  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  my  own  living  in  an  honorable  manner,  I 
will  depend  upon  no  one.  My  father  has  been  so  much  taken 
up  all  his  life-time  with  the  interests  of  the  public,  that  his  own 
fortune  has  sufiered  by  it;   so  that  his  children  will  have  to  pro- 
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vide  for  themselves,  which  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do,  if  I  loiter 
away  my  precious  time  in  Europe,  and  shun  going  home  until  I 
am  forced  to  it." 

However  good  and  admirable  were  his  resolutions, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  John  Quincy  Adams 
abandoned  the  "flesh-pots"  of  France  without  regret. 
After  the  arriyal  of  his  mother  and  sister  the  induce- 
ments to  remain  were  increased.  The  allurements  of 
France  were  numerous.  Even  his  beautiful  and  sen- 
sible sister,  who  maintained  that  a  principle  of  her 
life  was  to  be  improved  rather  than  pleased,  came  to 
compare  American  stiffness  quite  unfavorably  with  the 
ease  and  abandon  of  French  society.  And  what 
teachers  had  these  young  people  before  them  in  their 
father,  who  was  the  concentration  of  New  England 
correctness  when  at  home,  the  gallant  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  gay  old  philosopher,  Benjamin  Franklin! 
See  how  Miss  Adams  talks  in  her  Journal!  What 
kind  of  an  Adams  would  it  be  without  a  diary  or  a 
journal  ? 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1784,  she  writes: — 

"This  day,  by  invitation,  we  dined  with  Mr.  Barclay,  in  a 
friendly  way,  without  form  or  ceremony.  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
daughter  dined  with  us,  and  two  gentlemen  who  were  not  to  be 
known.  The  dinner  was  in  the  French  style ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  here  as  preserving  our  taste  in  anything;  we  must  all  sac- 
rifice to  custom  and  fashion.  I  will  not  believe  it  possible  to  do 
otherwise;  for  my  papa,  with  his  firmness  and  resolution,  is  a 
perfect  convert  to  the  mode  in  everything,  at  least  of  dress  and 
appearance." 

In  another  comment  on  her  father's  folly  Miss 
Adams  says  : — 

"There  was,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  Sieur  de  Quincy,  who 
was  created  Earl  of  "Winchester  by  King  John.  The  history 
mentions    that    in    the    thirteenth    century,    the   famUy   became 
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extinct,  and  the  title  was  given  to  Lord  de  Spencer.  Sieur  de 
Quinoy  was  one  who  signed  Magna  Charta.  My  father  sup- 
poses the  Quincys  of  America  to  have  descended  from  him,  and 
was  solicitous  to  trace  the  descent;  he  may  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  importance  of  it  than  I  am.  To  me  it  appears  quite  a 
matter  of  small  consequence.  We  can  all  trace  our  descent  from 
Adam,  and  no  one  can  go  beyond  him." 

Although  John  Adams  fully  desired  _^and  expected 
his  children  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  their  parents,  he 
seldom  chose  to  pull  or  push  them  against  their  evi- 
dent inclinations.  Prom  this  dangerous  experiment 
he  fortunately  escaped  the  usual  pangs  in  old  age.  Of 
this  habit  in  dealing  with  his  children  his  refined  and 
beautiful  daughter  wrote  : — ■ 

"I  discover  a  thousand  traits  of  softness,  delicacy,  and  sensi- 
bility in  this  excellent  man's  character.  I  was  once  taught  to  fear 
his  virtues ;  happy  am  I  that  I  find  them  rather  to  love,  grown 
up  into  life  unknown  to  him,  and  ignorant  of  him.  I  had  been 
taught  to  think  him  severe,  and,  as  he  would  demand  my  obe- 
dience, I  found  him  far  otherwise ;  he  never  demanded  of  me 
even  an  acquiescence  to  his  wishes,  but  left  me  to  follow  my  own 
in  the  most  important  concerns  of  life." 

This  erroneous  idea  of  her  father  had  been  gained 
in  part,  no  doubt,  from  his  many  letters  to  her  mother 
during  the  time  she  was  growing  into  womanhood,  but 
that  she  should  have  entertained  such,  places  an  almost- 
inexplicable  charge  against  the  "excellent"  woman, 
the  mother,  with  whom  she  had  mainly  spent  her 
time.  That  her  father  had  taken  the  course  with 
John  Quincy  in  Europe,  to  a  great  extent,  that  he  did 
with  her,  is  seen  in  his  letter  to  her  on  her  arrival  in 
London  in  suggesting  to  her  the  propriety  of  keeping 
a  journal.  In  mourning  over  the  remissness  of  John 
Quincy  on  this  point  he  wrote : — 

"I  have  never  had  influence  enough  with  your  brother  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  attend  to  this  exercise,  as  pleasant  as  it  is 
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useful.  But  the  punishment  of  this  negligence  is  certain  ;  if  he 
lives  sixty  years,  he  will  spend  them  all  in  continued  repentance 
and  self-reproaches.  A  regular  journal  of  his  travels  would  be 
very  valuable." 

Here  she  certainly  got  a  glimpse  of  this  severe 
man  of  her  fancy,  which  was  in  agreeable  conflict 
with  her  former  teachings,  from  whatever  source  they 
came.  From  the  journal  of  Miss  Adams  the  following 
picture  is  taken  of  the  sensible,  virtuous,  and  lovable 
society  (! !)  to  which  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  all  the  Adamses,  and  most  other  Amer- 
icans, when  enjoying  the  freedom  of  being  away  from 
home,  were  becoming  so  enamored  : — 

"Mr.  Williams  told  me  an  anecdote.  When  he  first  arrived 
in  Paris  a  friend  of  his  accompanied  him  to  dine  with  a  lady  of 
his  acquaintance.  The  first  thing  that  struck  him  was  being 
introduced  to  the  lady's  bed-chamber,  which  is  here  as  usual  as 
it  is  to  visit.  The  lady  was  rather  in  a  dishaMlle,  except  her 
head,  which  was  highly  dressed.  When  dinner  was  served,  they 
went  into  another  room;  after  dining  they  returned  again  to  the 
lady's  bed-chamber ;  a  gentleman  in  company  took  from  the  table 
an  orange;  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were  taking  their 
coffee,  he  was  eating  his  orange,  and,  unfortunately,  happened  to 
put  the  peel  upon  the  side  of  the  chimney-piece  and  after  a  little 
time  went  away,  as  is  usual  in  this  country,  without  taking  leave. 
Some  time  after  he  was  gone  the  lady  called  her  servant  and 
inquired  for  this  gentleman  ;  the  servant  told  her  he  had  gone, 
but  he  had  heard  him  order  his  servants  to  drive  him  to  such  an 
hotel.  .  She  ordered  the  servant  to  go  and  request  the  gentleman 
to  return,  for  she  wished  to  see  him.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  gen- 
tleman returned,  begging  to  know  her  commands,  when  she  called 
her  servant  and  ordered  him  to  take  that  orange-peel  away. 
'This,'  said  Mr.  W.,  'completed  my  wonder  and  astonishment.'" 

And   see   how  her   father   wrote   in   1778    to    her 

mother  : — 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  admire  the  ladies  here.  Don't 
be  jealous.     They  are  handsome  and  very  well  educated.     Their 

3— F 
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accomplishments  are  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  their  knowledge 
of  letters  and  arts  exceeds  that  of  the  English  ladies,  I  believe. 
"Tell  Mrs.  Warren  that  I  shall  write  her  a  letter,  as  she  de- 
sired, and  let  her  know  some  of  my  reflections  in  this  country. 
My  venerable  colleague  (Dr.  Franklin)  enjoys  a  privilege  here 
that  is  much  to  be  envied.  Being  seventy  years  of  age,  the 
ladies  not  only  allow  him  to  embrace  them  as  often  as  he  pleases, 
but  they  are  perpetually  embracing  him.  I  told  him  yesterday  I 
would  write  this  to  America." 

These  were,  indeed,  noble  practices,  and  people  to 
be  recommended  by  a  supposed  pattern  of  New  Eng- 
land correctness !  But  what  report  was  this  future 
President  of  the  United  States  now  able  to  give  of  his 
son,  another  future  President  ? 

In  a  letter  to  his  only  daughter,  in  August,  1783, 
John  Adams  wrote  of  his  son,  John  Quincy : — 

"He  is  grown  to  be  a  man,  and  the  world  says  they  should 
take  him  for  my  younger  brother,  if  they  did  not  know  him  to 
be  my  son.  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  his  behavior,  as  well  as 
in  the  improvements  he  has  made  in  his  travels,  and  the  reputa- 
tion he  has  left  behind  him  wherever  he  has  been.  He  is  very 
studious,  and  delights  in  nothing  but  books,  which  alarms  me  for 
his  health,  because,  like  me,  he  is  inclined  to  be  fat.  His  know- 
ledge and  his  judgment  are  so  far  beyond  his  years  as  to  be  ad- 
mired by  all  who  have  conversed  with  him.  I  lament,  however, 
that  he  could  not  have  his  education  at  Harvard  College,  where 
his  brothers  shall  have  theirs,  if  Providence  shall  afford  me  the 
means  of  supporting  the  expense  of  it." 

Mr.  Adams  was  really  strongly  opposed  to  the 
education  of  American  youth  in  foreign  countries,  and 
had  occasion  to  regret  the  affection  or  pride  which  led 
him  to  take  his  sons  abroad.  They  were,  to  some 
extent,  an  incumbrance  to  him,  and  a  needless  source 
of  expense.  On  all  of  these  accounts,  Charles  was 
after   a   time    sent  home.     However    true    were    Mr. 
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Adams's  feelings  on  this  point,  on  general  principles, 
no  part  of  John  Quincy's  education  was  more  valuable 
to  him  or  more  a  source  of  future  profit  and  advance- 
ment than  that  obtained  in  the  years  spent  in  Europe 
at  this  period. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  IN  COLLEGE,  AND  AS  A  LAWYER— THE 

FOREIGN  MINISTER'S  PICTURES  OF  HIMSELF— 

HIS  MARRIAGE. 

IN  July,  1785,  young  Adams  arrived  at  home,  and 
soon  afterwards  went  into  the  family  of  one  of  his 
relatives,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  where  he  spent  six 
months  in  reading  for  an  examination  to  enter  Harvard 
University.-  Not  until  the  15th  of  March,  1786,  was 
he  prepared  for  admission  as  a  junior,  the  college 
directory  dispensing  with  all  fees  on  account  of  his 
father's  services  to  the  country.  His  conduct  in  col- 
lege was  deserving  of  the  high  commendation  it  had 
received  every  place  else.  To  speak  of  his  industry 
would  be  mere  trifling.  At  the  regular  "  commence- 
ment "  in  1787,  he  graduated,  being  assigned  the 
second  place  in  his  class.  His  oration  was  published, 
and  at  once  brought  him  into  public  notice  from  an 
unfavorable  criticism  which  appeared  in  one  or  two 
newspapers.  He  now  began  the  study  of  the  law  under 
the  learned  Theophilus  Parsons  at  Newburyport,  and 
after  three  years'  preparation,  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  Essex  County,  July  15,  1790.  A  month  later 
he  located  in  Boston,  when  began  the  tedious  period 
which  he  had  most  dreaded,  of  waiting  to  bring  him- 
self into  notice.  This  period  of  waiting  Mr.  Adams 
did  not,  however,  spend  in  idleness.     Nor  was    it   so 
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long  as  he  feared  it  might  be  until  he  had  notoriety- 
enough. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Government,  a 
mania  for  writing  broke  out,  which  filled  the  newspa- 
pers with  discussions  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
times,  denoting  a  wonderful  diversity  of  opinion  about 
the  character  of  the  new  Government;  and  when 
Paine's  pamphlet,  "  The  Rights  of  Man,"  was  repub- 
lished in  this  country  under  the  supposed  sanction  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Mr.  Adams  stepped  into  the  arena 
with  his  pen. 

On  Mr.  Adams's  arrival  at  home  in  1785,  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  said  in  a  letter  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  "  I 
congratulate  your  country  on  their  (its)  prospect  in 
this  young  man,"  and  already  his  expectations  began 
to  receive  some  illustration.  Under  the  name  of 
"  Publicola "  he  wrote  several  articles  which  were 
published  in  the  "  Boston  Centinel"  in  the  summer  of 
1791,  criticising  and  correcting  some  of  the  errors  of 
Tom  Paine's  pamphlet.  These  papers  attracted  much 
attention  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  were  re- 
printed by  a  London  publisher  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  Vice-President  Adams.  They  were  subse- 
quently republished  in  Glasgow  and  Dublin,  and  in 
France,  and  were  generally  received  with  great  favor, 
especially  in  Great  Britain.  In  one  of  the  last  num- 
bers he  corrected  the  error  as  to  the  authorship, 
although  the  writings  gained  in  reputation,  no  doubt, 
under  the  general  impression  that  they  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  father,  a  politician  whose  character  was 
established.  But  this  revelation  as  to  their  origin  did 
not  lessen  their  value  nor  detract  from  the  estimation 
in  which  they  were  held. 
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In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Adams,  dated  February  27, 
1793,  at  Philadelphia,  John  Adams  wrote  : — 

"The  Attorney-General,  in  opening  the  information  to  the 
jury,  at  the  trial  of  Mr.  Paine,  was  pleased  to  quote  large  pas- 
sages from  '  Publicola,'  with  some  handsome  compliments,  so  that 
'Publicola'  is  become  a  law  authority.  Mr.  Erskine  in  his 
answer,  cried,  'Well,  let  others  do  like  "Publicola,"  answer  the 
book,  not  prosecute  the  author.' " 

The  younger  Adams  now  took  strong  grounds  in 
favor  of  non-intervention  by  the  United  States  in 
European  affairs,  and  again  took  up  his  pen  in  advocacy 
of  neutrality,  and  against  the  madness  of  "  Citizen  " 
Genet,  the  French  revolutionary  representative,  and  his 
American  defenders  and  abettors.  These  papers  were 
published  at  different  times  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  his  law  practice,  under  the  titles, 
"Marcellus,"  "Columbus,"  and  "  Barnevelt."  They 
were  widely  and  favorably  spread  over  the  country, 
and  before  he  had  time  to  acquire  much  standing  as  a 
lawyer,  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  of 
American  political  writers.  In  these  papers  he  laid 
down  two  great  principles  from  which  he  never 
departed,  perhaps,  in  his  long  career  as  a  politician, 
independence  of  all  foreign  alliances  and  union  at  home. 

Notwithstanding  the  set  forward  Mr.  Adams  re- 
ceived, from  these  writings  he  was  restless  and  desirous 
for  something  to  turn  up  more  to  his  taste  than  was 
likely  in  the  quiet  routine  of  his  profession.  He  wrote 
in  his  Diary  at  this  time  : — 

"  Wednesday,  May  16,  1792. 

"I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  I  employ  my 

time.     It  is  calculated  to  keep  me  forever  fixed  in  that  state  of 

useless  and  disgraceful  insignificancy,  which  has  been  my  lot  for 

some   years  past.     At  an   age   bearing  close  upon  twenty-five, 
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when  many  of  the  characters  who  were  born  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow-creatures  have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous 
among  their  contemporaries,  and  founded  a  reputation  upon  which 
their  memory  remains,  and  will  continue  to  the  latest  posterity — 
at  that  period,  I  still  find  myself  as  obscure,  as  unknown  to  the 
world,  as  the  most  indolent,  or  the  most  stupid  of  human  beings. 
In  the  walks  of  active  life  I  have  done  nothing.  Fortune,  in- 
deed, who  claims  to  herself  a  large  proportion  of  the  merit  which 
exhibits  to  public  view  the  talents  of  professional  men,  at  an 
early  period  of  their  lives,  has  not  hitherto  been  peculiarly  in- 
dulgent to  me.  But  if  to  my  own  mind  I  inquire  whether  I 
should,  at  this  time,  be  qualified  to  receive  and  derive  any  bene- 
fit from  an  opportunrty  which  it  may  be  in  her  power  to  procure 
for  me,  my  own  mind  would  shrink  from  the  investigation.  My 
heart  is  not  conscious  of  an  unworthy  ambition  ;  nor  of  a  desire 
to  establish  either  fame,  honor,  or  fortune  upon  any  other  foun- 
dation than  that  of  desert.  But  it  is  conscious,  and  the  consid- 
eration is  equally  painful  and  humiliating,  it  is  conscious  that  the 
ambition  is  constant  and  unceasing,  while  the  exertions  to  acquire 
the  talents  which  ought  alone  to  secure  the  reward  of  ambition, 
are  feeble,  indolent,  frequently  interrupted,  and  never  pursued 
with  an  ardor  equivalent  to  its  purposes.  My  future  fortunes  in 
life  are,  therefore,  the  objects  of  my  present  speculation,  and  it 
may  be  proper  for  me  to  reflect  further  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  if  possible,  to  adopt  some  resolutions  which  may  enable  me, 
as  uncle  Toby  Shandy  said  of  his  miniature  sieges,  to  answer  the 
great  ends  of  my  existence. 

"  First,  then,  I  begin  with  establishing  as  a  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  all  my  subsequent  pursuits  and  regulations 
are  to  be  established,  that  the  acquisition,  at  least,  of  a  respecta- 
ble reputation  is  (subject  to  the  overruling  power  and  wisdom  of 
Providence),  within  my  own  power;  and  that  on  my  part  noth- 
ing is  wanting,  but  a  constant  and  persevering  determination  to 
tread  in  the  steps  which  naturally  lead  to  honor.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  equally  convinced,  that  I  never  shall  attain  that 
credit  in  the  world,  which  my  nature  directs  me  to  wish,  without 
such  a  steady,  patient,  and  perseyering  pursuit  of  the  means 
adapted  to  the  end  I  have  in  view,  as  has  often  been  the  subject 
of  my  speculation,  but  never  of  my  practice. 

'  Labor  and  toil  stand  stern  before  the  throne, 
And  guard— so  Jove  commands— the  sacred  place.' 
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"The  mode  of  life  adopted  almost  universally  by  my  contem- 
poraries and  equals  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  secure  the  ob- 
ject of  my  ambition.  My  emulation  is  seldom  stimulated  by  ob- 
serving the  industry  and  application  of  those  whom  my  situation 
in  life  gives  me  for  companions.  The  pernicious  and  childish 
opinion  that  extraordinary  genius  can  not  brook  the  slavery  of 
plodding  over  the  rubbish  of  antiquity  (a  cant  so  common  among 
the  heedless  votaries  of  indolence),  dulls  the  edge  of  all  industry, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  ingredients  in  the  Circean  potion 
which  transforms  many  of  the  most  promising  young  men  into 
the  beastly  forms  which,  in  slugglish  idleness,  feed  upon  the  labors 
of  others.  The  degenerate  sentiment,  I  hope,  will  never  obtain 
admission  in  my  mind ;  and,  if  my  mind  should  be  loitered  away 
in  stupid  laziness,  it  will  be  under  the  full  conviction  of  my  con- 
science that  I  am  basely  bartering  the  greatest  benefits  with 
which  human  beings  can  be  indulged,  for  the  miserable  gratifica- 
tions which  are  hardly  worthy  of  contributing  to  the  enjoyments 
of  the  brute  creation. 

"And  as  I  have  grounded  myself  upon  the  principle,  that  my 
character  is,  under  the  smiles  of  heaven,  to  be  the  work  of  my 
own  hands,  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  determine  upon  what 
part  of  active  or  speculative  life  I  mean  to  rest  my  pretensions  to 
eminence.  My  own  situation  and  that  of  my  country  equally 
prohibit  me  from  seeking  to  derive  any  present  expectations  from 
a  public  career.  My  disposition  is  not  military ;  and,  happily, 
the  warlike  talents  are  not  those  which  open  the  most  pleasing 
or  the  most  reputable  avenue  to  fame.  I  have  had  some  transient 
thoughts  of  undertaking  some  useful  literary  performance,  but 
the  pursuit  would  militate  too  much  at  present  with  that  of  the 
profession  upon  which  I  am  to  depend,  not  only  for  my  reputa- 
tion, but  for  my  subsistence. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  concluded  that  the  most  proper  object  of 
my  present  attention  is  that  profession  iteelf.  And  in  acquiring 
the  faculty  to  discharge  the  duties  of  it,  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
my  own  wishes  and  the  expectations  of  my  friends,  I  find  ample 
room  for  close  and  attentive  application ;  for  frequent  and  con- 
siderate observation  ;  and  for  such  benefits  of  practical  experience 
as  occasional  opportunities  may  throw  in  the  way." 

But  he  was  not  long  in  losing  sight  of  this  proper 
object.     What  Mr.  Adams  did  in  the    practice  of  the 
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law  he  told  himself  in   an   address  at   Cincinnati  in 
1843,  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  been  a  member  of  your  profession  upwards' of  half 
a  century.  In  the  early  period  of  my  life,  having  a  father 
abroad,  it  -was  my  fortune  to  travel  in  foreign  countries ;  still, 
under  the  impression  which  I  first  received  from  my  mother,  that 
in  this  country  every  man  should  have  some  trade,  that  trade 
which,  by  the  advice  of  my  parents  and  my  own  inclination,  I 
chose,  was  the  profession  of  the  law.  After  having  completed 
an  education  in  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  citizen  of 
that  time,  I  had  advantages,  and  which,  of  course,  brought  with 
it  the  incumbent  duty  of  manifesting  by  my  life  that  those  ex- 
traordinary advantages  of  education,  secured  to  me  by  my  father, 
had  not  been  worthlessly  bestowed, — on  coming  into  life  after 
such  great  advantages,  and  having  the  duty  of  selecting  a  pro- 
fession, I  chose  that  of  the  bar.  I  closed  my  education  as  a  law- 
yer with  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  the  age,  Theophilus 
Parsons,  of  Newburyport,  at  that  time  a  practicing  lawyer,  but 
subsequently  chief  justice  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Under  his  instruction  and  advice  I  closed  my  education,  and 
commenced  what  I  can  hardly  call  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the 
city  of  Boston. 

"At  that  time,  though  I  can  not  say  I  was  friendless,  yet  my 
circumstances  were  not  independent.  •  My  father  was  then  in  a 
situation  of  great  responsibility  and  notoriety  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  But  he  had  been  long  absent  from  his  own 
country,  and  still  continued  absent  from  that  part  of  it  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  of  which  I  was  a  native.  I  went,  therefore,  as 
a  volunteer,  an  adventurer,  to  Boston,  as  possibly  many  of  you 
whom  I  now  see  before  me  may  consider  yourselves  as  having 
come  to  Cincinnati.  I  was  without  support  of  any  kind.  I  may 
say  I  was  a  stranger  in  that  city,  although  almost  a  native  of 
that  spot.  I  say  I  can  hardly  call  it  practice,  because  for  the 
space  of  one  year  from  that  time  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
name  any  practice  which  I  had  to  do.  For  two  years,  indeed,  I 
can  recall  nothing  in  which  I  was  engaged  that  may  be  termed 
practice,  though  during  the  second  year  there  were  some  symp- 
toms that,  by  persevering  patience,  practice  might  come  in  time. 
The  third  year  I  continued  this  patience  and  perseverance,  and, 
having  little  to  do,  occupied   my  time  as  well  as  I  could  in  the 
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study  of  those  laws  and  institutions  which  I  have  since  been 
called  to  administer.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  I  had  ob- 
tained something  which  might  be  called  practice. 

"The  fourth  year  I  found  it  swelling  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
felt  no  longer  any  concern  as  to  my  future  destiny  as  a  member  of 
that  profession.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  fourth  year,  by  the  will 
of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  with  which  the  Senate 
was  pleased  to  concur,  I  was  selected  for  a  station,  not,  perhaps, 
of  more  usefulness,  but  of  greater  consequence  in  the  estimation 
of  mankind,  and  sent  from  home  on  a  mission  to  foreign  parts. 

"From  that  time,  the  fourth  year  after  my  admission  to  the 
bar  of  my  native  State,  and  the  first  yeUr  of  my  admission  to  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  I  was  deprived 
of  the  exercise  of  any  further  industry  or  labor  at  the  bar  by 
this  distinction ;  a  distinction  for  which  a  previous  education  at 
the  bar,  if  not  an  indispensable  qualification,  was  at  least  a  most 
useful  appendage.'' 

Little  more  need  be  said  of  Mr.  Adams  as  a 
"  member  of  the  bar,"  as  his  law  practice  virtually 
closed  in  1794,  in  less  than  four  years  after  it  began. 
He  did,  however,  resume  this  calling  in  the  winter  of 
1801  after  returning  from  Prussia,  but  he  was  hardly 
re-initiated  until  he  again  entered  the  political  field, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  He  always  considered 
himself  a  member  of  the  "  legal "  profession,  and  did 
appear  on  a  noted  occasion  or  so,  late  in  life,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  lawyer.  Few  men  possessed  more  of 
the  elements  necessary  for  great  success  in  that  pro- 
fession than  did  he.  If  he  lacked  one  quality,  it  was 
one  that  followed  him  throughout  life,  that  trait  or  com- 
bination of  traits  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  being 
perfectly  congenial  at  all  times  to  all  men.  Still  this 
was  also  a  serious  drawback  in  the  race  for  fame  in  a 
political  career,  and  one  which  he  deeply  felt  all  his 
life.  Mr.  Adams  was  utterly  unable  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men.     He  could  not  be  a  popular  man.     It  was 
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not  in  his  power  to  leave  his  pi'inciples  and  convictions 
long  enough  to  court  the  changeful  masses.  Without 
this  quality  he  could  have  gained  success  more  readily, 
perhaps,  as  a  great  lawyer;  and  in  the  fact  that  he 
did  reach  eminent  success  without  it  as  a  politician  is 
to  he  found  one  of  the  few  noteworthy  instances  of 
the  kind  in  the  history  of  this  country,  his  own  father 
and  General  Washington  being,  perhaps,  at  the  head 
of  the  very  few  cases  so  clearly  marked.  But  it  may, 
with  confidence,  be  claimed  that  no  other  American 
fought  and  conquered  his  way  to  political  eminence 
so  completely,  and  with  such  admirable  and  determined 
devotion  to  principle  as  did  John  Quincy  Adams. 

However,  the  subject  must  be  carried  out  at  a 
more  suitable  point  in  this  history.  What  was  pos- 
sible at  that  period  of  the  Republic  is  at  least  doubt- 
fully possible  now.  For  a  nature  that  was  universally 
set  down  as  cold  and  repulsive,  Mr.  Adams's  success 
was  phenomenal.  Viewed  in  this  aspect  his  career 
becomes  heroic.  Although  old  John  Adams,  his 
father,  did,  for  a  time,  while  residing  in  France,  wan- 
der slightly  from  the  Puritan  rectitude  in  which  he 
passionately  believed,  and  warm  up  towards  the 
voluptuous  animalism  or  sensualism  of  the  French,  to 
this  day  no  other  Adams  has  been  known  to  do  such 
a  thing,  if  no  account  be  taken  of  a  little  London 
dissipation  by  John  Quincy  himself.  If  this  family 
is  proud  of  its  deeds  and  name,  it  is  still  prouder  of 
its  principles  of  integrity. 

No  sentiments  of  policy  merely,  ever  usurped  the 
place  of  these  principles  in  the  earlier  generations, 
and  from  their  well-beaten  track  the  young  stock  of 
to-day  does  not  depart. 
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The    following    extract    from    the    "  Journal "    of 

Abigail,  the   sister,  in    whom   John   Quincy    said    his 

highest    expectations    were  realized,    will    show   how 

hard  it  was  for  any  Adams,  man  or  woman,  to  ignore 

the  truth  of  the  heart,  to  be  otherwise  than  what  the 

world,  "  the  people,"  call  distant,  incongenial,  unsocial, 

cold,  repulsive  : — 

"  No,  it  is  not  pride,  it  is  not  vanity,  'tis  not  unworthy  prin- 
ciple which  would  prevent  me,  had  I  a  will  to  follow,  from 
making  such  visits,  but  I  would  make  no  acquaintance  for  which 
I  had  not  some  good  reason.  I  do  not  love  (like)  that  kind  of 
intercourse  where  no  one  affection  of  the  heart  has  any  share ;  I 
would  treat  every  one  with  civility,  lay  myself  under  as  few 
obligations  as  possible ;  to  those  whom  I  would  rank  as  friends, 
I  would  always  act  from  the  heart.  Every  attention  to  such  I 
should  esteem  myself  gratified  in  paying;  but  the  unmeaning 
intercourse  of  a  great  portion  of  mankind,  I  must  acknowledge, 
I  have  but  little  taste  for." 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1794,  Vice-President  Adams 
sent  a  letter  to  his  wife  which  contained  this  infor- 
mation : — 

"It  is  proper  that  I  should  apprise  you,  that  the  President 
has  it  in  contemplation  to  send  your  son  to  Holland,  that  you 
may  recollect  yourself  and  prepare  for  the  event.  I  make  this 
communication  to  you  in  confidence,  at  the  desire  of  the  Presi- 
dent, communicated  to  me  yesterday  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
You  must  keep  it  an  entire  secret  until  it  shall  be  announced  to 
the  public  in  the  journal  of  the  Senate.  But  our  son  must  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  come  to  Philadelphia,  to  converse  with 
the  President,  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  etc., 
and  receive  his  commissions  and  instructions,  without  loss  of  time. 
He  will  go  to  Providence  in  the  stage,  and  thence  to  New  York 
by  water,  and  thence  to  Philadelphia  in  the  stage.  He  will  not 
set  out,  however,  until  he  is  informed  of  his  appointment." 

Two  days  subsequently  the  appointment  was  made, 
and  at  once  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
President  Washington  no  doubt    being   influenced   by 
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the  "  Publicola "  and  other  papers  which  had  brought 
Mr.  Adams  into  general  notice  as  a  political  writer. 
His  knowledge  of  the  French  and  German  languages, 
and  his  long  semi-political  and  official  residence  in 
Europe  were  not  overlooked,  perhaps,  in  his  selection. 
Of  the  President's  purpose  he  had  never  had  any 
intimation,  and  of  the  appointment  he  wrote  : — 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  been  consulted  before  it  was  irrevocably 
made.  I  rather  wish  it  had  not  been  made  at  all.  My  friends, 
on  the  other  hand,  appear  much  pleased  with  it,  and  seem  to 
consider  it  a  subject  of  pure  and  simple  congratulation." 

He  accepted  the  mission  and  set  out  for  Philadel- 
phia. At  Colonel  W.  S.  Smith's,  in  New  York,  he 
met  Talleyrand,  then  an  exile  from  France.  On  the 
10th  of  July  he  dined  with  President  Washington, 
General  Knox,  and  Mrs.  Knox,  Attorney-General 
Randolph,  Mr.  Bradford,  of  the  Navy  Department,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Morris  being  of  the  company  at  dinner. 
After  spending  some  time  in  Philadelphia,  and  having 
received  his  instructions,  Mr.  Adams,  taking  with  him 
his  brother,  sailed  on  the  17th  of  September,  and  on 
the  14th  of  the  following  month  landed  at  Deal.  From 
this  point  he  traveled  up  to  London  in  a  chaise. 

As  they  were  trotting  into  London  at  dark,  some 
thieves  attempted  to  cut  loose  and  carry  off  his  trunks. 
But  his  brother  fortunately  discovering  their  purpose, 
they  were  put  to  flight.  These  trunks  contained  im- 
portant papers  concerning  British  and  home  relations 
especially  intrusted  to  him  for  Mr.  Jay,  and  the  loss 
of  them  Mr.  Adams  thought  would  have  done  him 
and  his  country  more  harm  than  if  he  had  been 
drowned  in  the  ocean.  Hence,  this  escape  was  put 
down  as    the   most  fortunate   occurrence   of  his  life. 
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That  very  night  the  sacred  papers  were  delivered  in 
person  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Minister  Jay,  and  he  then 
went  to  sleep  with  great  satisfaction,  at  the  "Virginia 
CofFee-house."  In  this  country,  at  the  present  time, 
this  name  would  hardly  indicate  a  suitable  place  for 
lodgings  for  a  minister  to  Holland,  whatever  it  might 
have  been  for  a  minister  from  Holland  to  England  at 
that  day.  Still,  in  spite  of  its  name,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  proper  place,  and  was  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Adams,  who  tells  in  his  Diary  that,  after  returning 
from  Mr.  Jay's,  he  met  there  his  old  Harvard  friend, 
Tom  Crofts,  and  that  he  retired  to  rest,  "v^here  the 
pleasing  reflection  of  having  so  far  accomplished  my 
voyage,  and  of  having  happily  steered  clear  of  so 
many  perils,  continued  revolving  in  my  mind  until  I 
fell  asleep." 

Mr.  Adams  now  spent  some  time  in  London  with 
visiting  and  dinners,  holding  a  very  good  hand  at  wine- 
drinking.  And  the  following  quotation  would  indicate 
that  he  did  not  wholly  escape  the  ravages  of  the 
"  tender  sentiment :"  "  There  is  something  so  fascinat- 
ing in  the  women  I  meet  with  in  this  country,  that  it  is 
well  for  me  I  am  obliged  immediately  to  leave  it." 

He  occupied  some  time  with  Mr.  Jay,  who  was 
negotiating  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  with  England, 
and  with  Thomas  Pinckney,  the  regular  Minister  to 
England.  He  read  with  them  the  proposed  treaty,  and 
pronounced  himself  dissatisfied  with  it,  although  he 
seemed  to  think  it  the  best  that  could  be  obtained, 
while  it  vyould  really  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  country, 
even  in  preventing  war.  He  greatly  respected  Mr. 
Jay,  and  freely  and  frankly  consulted  him  as  to  the 
course  he   should  pursue  in  Holland  in  his  personal 
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conduct  and   outside  of  his   instructions  from  "  Gov- 
ernment." 

In  writing  of  the  Jay  Treaty  Mr.  Adams  said  : — 

' '  The  treaty  is  far  from ,  being  satisfactory  to  either  Mr.  Jay 
or  Mr.  Pinckney.  It  is  far  below  the  standard  which  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  country.  .  .  .  The  delivery  of  the  posts 
is  protracted  to  a  more  distant  day  than  is  desirable.  But  I 
think  the  compensation  made  for  the  present  and  future  deten- 
tion of  them  will  be  a  sufficient  equivalent.  .  .  .  The  article 
which  provides  against  the  future  confiscation  of  debts,  and  of 
property  in  the  funds,  is  useful  because  it  is  honest.  If  its  opera- 
tion should  turn  out  more  advantageous  to  them,  it  will  be  more 
honorable  to  us ;  and  I  never  can  object  to  entering  formally 
into  an  obligation  to  do  that  which,  upon  every  virtuous  prin- 
ciple, ought  to  be  done  without  it.  As  a  treaty  of  commerce  it 
will  be,  indeed,  of  little  use  to  us,  and  we  shall  never  obtain  any 
thing  more  favorable  so  long,  as  the  principles  of  the  navigation 
act  are  obstinately  adhered  to  by  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Adams  now  proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  and 
finally,  in  January,  1795,  reached  The  Hague.  Here 
he  was  soon  engaged  in  a  round  of  dinners  and 
theater-going,  neither  of  which  did  he  often  miss,  not- 
withstanding the  revolutionary  and  excited  condition 
of  the  country.  But,  amidst  all  this,  he  never  neg- 
lected the  duties  of  his  office,  systematic  work  on  his 
Diary,  and  the  writing  of  letters  to  his  friends.  Every 
step  in  his  official  course  was  marked  by  that  far- 
reaching  conduct  which  characterized  his  entire  diplo- 
matic service,  never,  at  any  time,  losing  sight  of  the 
interests  of  his  country. 

His  Diary  now  records  not  only  his  own  acts  and 
doings,  discusses  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  comments 
on  every  subject  before  him,  but  also  gives  the  opin- 
ions and  sayings  of  those  around  him  whose  opinions 
were   worthy    of   note.     Both    persons    and    opinions 
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were  criticised  with  freedom,  and,  at  times,  the  Diary 
was  little  else  than  unmitigated  gossip.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  claimed  that  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Adams's 
gossip  was  of  the  more  elevated  and  useful  kind. 

He  had  barely  become  established  in  his  mission 
until  the  French  revolutionists  took  possession  of  Hol- 
land, establishing  the  short-lived  "  Batavian  Republic." 
Through  this  crisis  of  affairs  he  conducted  himself  with 
great  caution  and  satisfaction  to  his  "  Government." 
While  exercising  his  right  of  keeping  free  from  involv- 
ing himself,  he  maintained  such  terms  of  friendship  as 
to  render  no  subsequent  explanation  necessary.  In 
giving  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  unite  with  any  of 
the  revolutionary  societies,  he  wisely  wrote  : — 

"It  was  unnecessary  for  me  to  look  out  for  motives  to  justify 
my  refusal.  I  have  an  aversion  to  political  popular  societies  in 
general.  To  destroy  an  established  power,  they  are,  undoubt- 
edly, an  efficacious  iastrumerit,  but  in  their  nature  they  are  fit 
for  nothing  else.  The  reign  of  Robespierre  has  shown  what  use 
they  make  of  power  when  they  obtain  it.'' 

Mr.  Pinckney,  Minister  to  London,  having  been 
sent  on  a  special  errand  to  Spain,  Mr.  Adams  was  noti- 
fied by  the  American  Secretary  of  State  in  the  fall  of 
1795,  to  proceed  at  once  to  London,  to  carry  out  the 
final  adjustments  of  the  Jay  Treaty,  which  had  been 
ratified  at  Washington.  He  set  off  on  the  unpleasant 
service  immediately,  but  owing  to  the  weather,  did  not 
reach  London  until  the  11th  of  November,  to  find  that 
Mr.  William  Allen  Deas,  the  American  Charge  d'Af- 
faires,  had  conducted  the  matters  for  which  he  had 
been  unnecessarily  called  to  make  the  trip  from  The 
Hague.  This  left  him  without  business  according  to 
his   instructions,  but  did  not   relieve   him  of  British 
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intrigue.  An  effort  was  made  by  "  Lord "  Grenville 
and  others  in  the  British  Government  to  induce  Mr. 
Adams  to  consider  himself  as  Minister  to  England, 
and  be  publicly  announced  as  such ;  but,  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  his  country,  he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  his  position  as  understood  and  meant  by 
his  "  Government,"  late  in  January,  1796,  being  re- 
lieved of  further  embarrassment  by  the  return  of  Mr. 
Pinckney  to  his  post.  The  annoyances  of  the  situation 
seemed,  however,  very  slightly  to  disturb  his  usual 
theater-going  and  social  dissipation.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  way  in  which  great  diplomatic  people  and  literati 
spent  their  evenings,  the  following  description  from  his 
Diary,  made  shortly  before  starting  on  his  return  to  The 
Hague,  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  this  point : — 

"Unintelligible  billet  received  from  Mr.  Schloten,  on  return- 
ing from  my  usual  walk.  Refused.  Spent  the  evening,  how- 
ever, according  to  his  invitation,  at  his  house.  Company  nearly 
the  same  as  at  Baron  Schubart's.  Played  quadrille.  Madame 
Nederburgh  lovely,  poetical,  and  pleasant  as  before.  It  was  de- 
cided after  supper  that  every  person  who  began  to  speak  on  a 
political  subject  should  pay  a  pawn.  The  offense  and  the  punish- 
ment went  round  the  table ;  excepting  Mr.  Euler,  who  escaped, 
and  Mr.  Schloten,  who  made  a  principle  of  refusing  to  pay.  He 
never  plays  at  pawns.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he 
affirmed  something.  His  wife  asked  him  to  say  so  upon  honor. 
No,  he  never  pledges  his  honor  on  common  occasions.  In  both 
instances  there  was  some  reason,  but  more  character.  The 
amusement  of  playing  pawns  is  puerile,  insipid,  and  cheerless. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  pledge  one's  honor  to  trivial  cii-cumstances. 
But  neither  is  it  necessary,  or  (nor)  calculated  to  produce  indi- 
vidual or  social  enjoyment,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  con- 
vivial society,  upon  the  most  trivial  occasions,  and  in  cases  where 
virtue  and  vice  are  equally  out  of  the  question,  to  meet  every 
effort  to  promote  mirth,  or  at  least  pastime,  with  the  quills  of  a 
principle." 

4-F 
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After  some  delay,  he  finally  had  his  position  rightly 
recognized,  and  in  that  condition  was  introduced  to 
King  George,  with  an  experience  not  greatly  different 
from  his  father's,  eleven  years  before.  He  says  in 
his  Diary  : — 

"After  the  levee  was  over,  I  was  introduced  into  the  private 
closet  of  the  King  by  Lprd  Grenville,  and  presenting  my  cre- 
dential letter,  said :  '  Sir,  to  testify  to  your  Majesty  the  sincerity 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  their  negotiations,  their 
President  has  directed  me  to  take  the  necessary  measures  con- 
nected with  the  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation, 
concluded  between  your  Majesty  and  the  United  States.  He 
has  authorized  me  to  deliver  to  your  Majesty  this  letter,  and  I 
ask  your  Majesty's  permission  to  add,  on  their  part,  the  assurance 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions.'  He  then  said,  '  To  give  you 
my  answer.  Sir,  I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  assurances  of  their 
sincerity,  for  without  that,  you  know,  there  would  (could)  be 
no  such  thing  as  dealings  among  men.'  He  afterward  asked  to 
which  of  the  States  I  belonged,  and  on  my  answering,  Massachu- 
setts, he  turned  to  Lord  ■  Grenville  and  said,  'All  the  Adamses 
belong  to  Massachusetts  ?'  To  which  Lord  Grenville  answered, 
they  did.  He  inquired  whether  my  father  was  now  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  I  answered,  '  No,  Sir  ;  he  is  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.'  'Ay,'  said  he,  '  and  he  can  not  hold  both 
offices  at  the  same  time?'  'No,  Sir.'  He  asked  where  my 
father  is  now.  'At  Philadelphia,  Sir,  I  presume,  the  Congress 
being  now  in  session.'  'When  do  they  meet?'  'The  first  week 
in  December,  Sir.'  'And  where  did  you  come  from  last?' 
'From  Holland,  Sir.'  'You  have  been  employed  there?'  'Yes, 
Sir,  about  a  year.'  '  Have  you  been  employed  before,  and  any- 
where else?'     'No,  Sir.'" 

At  the  end  of  this  pithy  scene,  Mr.  Adams  retired, 
and  after  some  meetings  with  Lord  Grenville,  the  re- 
sult of  which  he  conveyed  with  great  accuracy  to  the 
Administration,  and  having  little  success  he  wrote 
frankly  in  his  Diary  : — ■ 

"  I  am  in  hopes  of  Mr.  Pinckney's  return  within  a  few  days; 
by  Christmas,  at  least.     I  expect  it  with  anxiety,  being  ardently 
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desirous  to  resign  into  his  hands  a  task  to  which  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  observing  that  I  am  altogether  inadequate ;  and  a 
trust,  the  extensive  importance  of  which  could  not  be  fully  per- 
ceived at  the  time  when  my  orders  to  repair  hither  were  trans- 
mitted." 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1796,  he  wrote  in  his 
Diary  : — 

"Attended  the  levee.  Saw  Mr.  Morris  there.  (Gouverneur 
Morris,  a  man  whose  vanity  he  considered  extravagant,  and  for 
whose  character  he  had  little  admiration).  Heard  of  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney's  arrival.  Mr.  Hammond  at  the  levee,  too.  The  King  did 
not  speak  to  me.  My  reception  at  Court  this  day  contrasted 
completely  with  those  on  former  occasions,  when  I  was  to  be 
cajoled  into  compliance.  I  valued  it  much  more  highly ;  it  fla1> 
tered  my  pride  as  much  as  the  former  fawning  malice  hum- 
bled it." 

On  the  following  day  he  wrote : — - 

"Morning  papers  say  that  I  took  leave  of  the  King  at  the 
levee  yesterday,  introduced  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  that  I  am 
upon  my  return  home.  I  suppose  it  is  meant  as  a  hint  to  me  to 
go.  I  can  certainly  henceforth  do  no  good  here.  But  I  can  not 
well  go  without  receiving  further  orders  from  home." 

About  the  last  of  April  he  received  orders  to  re- 
turn to  Holland,  but  lingered  in  London  a  month 
longer.  There  was  a  cause  for  this  delay  not  con- 
nected with  the  diplomatic  reMions  of  the  two  nations, 
and  which  was,  to  him,  by  far  the  most  momentous 
matter  belonging  to  his  trip  to  England  at  this  time. 
Joshua  Johnson,  Consul  in  London  from  this  country, 
was  then  residing  there  with  his  family.  In  the  so- 
ciety of  his  daughter,  Louisa  Catherine,  Mr.  Adams 
considered  himself  more  than  compensated  for  the 
mission  he  had  desired  to  make  sho^-t,  and  which  he 
believed  would  be  so  destitute  of  benefit  to  his  coun- 
try. Before  starting  on  his  return  to  Holland  he  was 
betrothed  to  her. 
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On  the  26th  of  July,  1797,  having  gone  to  Lon- 
don, on  his  way  to  Berlin,  he  wrote  in  his  Diary  : — 

"At  nine  this  morning  I  went,  accompanied  by  my  brother, 
to  Mr.  Johnson's,  and  thence  to  the  Church  of  the  Parish  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking,  where  I  was  married  to  Louisa  Catherine 
Johnson,  the  second  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Catherine  Johnson, 
by  Mr.  Hewlett.  Mr.  Johnson's  family,  Mr.  Brooks,  my  brother, 
and  Mr.  J.  Hall,  were  present.  We  were  married  before  eleven 
in  the  morning,  and  immediately  after  went  out  to  see  Tilney 
House,  one  of  the  splendid  country-seats  for  which  this  country 
is  distinguished." 

A  very  modest  and  sensible  tour,  indeed! 

But  to  resume  the  thread  of  former*  if  not  more 
interesting  and  appropriate  events,  beginning  with  Mr. 
Adams's  return  to  The  Hague  in  June,  1796.  His 
diplomatic  duties'  were  now  quite  light,  affording  him 
ample  time  for  social  affairs,  which  have  always,  how- 
ever, been  deemed  a  very  considerable  and  essential 
part  of  the  business  of  a  foreign  minister.  But  he 
also  turned  his  attention  to  a  systematic  course  of 
reading  and  study.  Besides  renewing  his  old  classical 
readings,  he  pursued  vigorously  the  study  of  the  Ger- 
man language;  and  under  a  teacher,  gave  some  atten- 
tion towards  acquiring  the  Italian.  He  professed  to 
be  none  too  well  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  he 
had  spent  the  last  year,  and  especially  the  squander- 
ing of  his  time  in  London  society,  against  his  better 
judgment  and  real  disposition. 

On  the  11th  of  July  he  wrote  in  his  journal : — 

"I  enter  this  day  upon  my  thirtieth  year.  The  periodical 
days  of  reflection  are  seldom  satisfactory  to  me.  The  principal 
reproach  my  conscience  can  make  me,  for  the  last  year,  is  too 
much  time  spent  in  relaxation,  perhaps  lost.  Let  me  strive  to 
make  a  better  improvement  of  the  next.  My  apology  for  the 
past  must  be  the  state  of  my  health.     Though  insufficient,  it  is 
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tbe  best  I  have.  The  irresistible  dissipation  of  London  is  none. 
The  weakness  of  the  heart  is  only  a  plea  for  mercy;  much  more 
might  have  been  done  by  me." 

But  he  now  made  up  much  of  his  lost  time  by  close 
application.  Dinners  and  "puerile  pawn-playing"  were 
less  frequent,  but  a  part  of  his  reading  was  in  the  line 
of  dissipating  light  "trash."  His  Diary  at  this  time 
is  quite  full  and  gossipy. 

On  the  last  day  of  1796  he  wrote : — 

"The  seven  last  months,  passed  at  The  Hague,  have,  on  the 
contrary,  been  a  time  of  as  steady  and  constant  application  as 
ever  occurred  in  the  course  of  my  life.  ...  I  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  repaired,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  the  loss  of  my 
time  in  the  dissipation  of  London.  .  .  .  With  my  conduct 
also  since  my  return  from  England,  I  am  more  content  than  I 
was  there,  and  in  the  course  of  seven  months,  I  can  have  nothing 
essential  to  regret." 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1796,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  apprising  him  that  Presi- 
dent Washington  had  appointed  him  Minister  to  Por- 
tugal, and  advising  him  to  hold  himself  ready  for  further 
instructions.  William  Vans  Murray,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  did  not  arrive  at  The  Hague 
until  the  middle  of  June,  1797,  and  soon  after  Mr. 
Adams  started  for  his  new  post. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

GENERAL  WASHINGTON  PROVIDES  FOR  THE  SON  OF  HIS 

SUCCESSOR— NOMINALLY  A  LAWYER  AGAIN— 

MR.  ADAMS  TAKES  A  SEAT  IN  THE 

SENATE— GOSSIP. 

IN  the  meantime  the  third  Presidential  election  had 
taken  place.  As  the  choice  of  the  people  became 
apparent  Washington  saw  the  annoyance  Mr.  Adams 
would  experience  in  relation  to  the  official  position  of 
his  son.  The  desire  to  relieve  his  successor  of  embar- 
rassment in  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the 
retention  of  John  Quincy  in  the  diplomatic  service,  led 
Washington,  towards  the  end  of  his  Presidency,  to 
transfer  Mr.  Adams  to  a  new  mission.  The  Adamses 
had  more  than  intimated  the  difficulty  among  them- 
selves, and  supposed  that  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the 
father  the  son  should  resume  his  profession  during  the 
father's  Administration.  The  position  taken  by  the 
son  is  clear  enough  in  his  own  words  in  a  letter  to 
his  mother  at  the  time.     He  wrote : — 

"The  appointment  to  the  mission  of  Portugal,  I  find  from 
your  letter,  was,  as  I  had  before  concluded,  unknown  to  my 
father.  I  have  already  written  you  on  the  subject,  and  I  hope, 
my  ever  dear  and  honored  mother,  that  you  are  fully  convinced 
from  my  letters  which  you  have  before  this  received,  that  upon 
the  contingency  of  my  father's  being  placed  in  the  first  magis- 
tracy, I  shall  never  give  him  any  trouble  by  solicitation  for  office 
of  any  kind.     Your  late  letters  have  repeated,  so  many  times, 
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that  in  that  case  I  shall  have  nothing  to  expect,  that  I  am  afraid 
you  have  imagined  it  possible  that  I  might  form  expectations 
from  that  event.  I  had  hoped  that  my  mother  knew  me  better, 
that  she  did  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  have  not  been  so 
totally  regardless  or  forgetful  of  the  principles  which  education 
has  instilled,  nor  so  totally  destitute  of  personal  sense  of  delicacy, 
as  to  be-  susceptible  of  a  wish  tending  in  that  direction.' 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  President  elect,  on 
this  subject  General  Washington  wrote : — 

"Monday,  Feb.  20,  1797. 

"Deae  Sir, —  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  a  perusal  of  the 
inclosed.  The  sentiments  do  honor  to  the  head  and  the  heart 
of  the  writer ;  and  if  my  wishes  would  be  of  any  avail,  they 
should  go  to  you  in  a  strong  hope  that  you  will  not  withhold 
merited  promotion  from  John  Q.  Adams  because  he  is  your  son. 
For  without  intending  to  compliment  the  father  or  the  mother,  or 
to  censure  any  others,  I  give  it  as  my  decided  opinion  that  Mr. 
Adams  is  the  most  valuable  public  character  we  have  abroad, 
and  that  there  remains  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  will  prove 
himself  to  be  the  ablest  of  all  our  diplomatic  corps.  If  he  was 
now  to  be  brought  into  that  line,  or  into  any  other  public  walk, 
I  could  not,  on  the  principle  which  has  regulated  my  conduct, 
disapprove  of  the  caution  which  is  hinted  at  in  the  letter.  But 
he  is  already  entered ;  the  public,  more  and  more,  as  he  is  known, 
are  appreciating  his  talents  and  worth ;  and  his  country  would 
sustain  a  loss  if  these  were  to  be  checked  by  over-delicacy  on 
your  part. 

"With  sincere  esteem,  and  affectionate  regard, 

"I  am  ever  yours,  George  Washington." 

In  May,  1796,  President  Washington  had  sent  to 
the  Senate  the  appointment  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to 
be  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Lisbon,  and  in  this  the 
Senate  concurred. 

It  being  decided  to  establish  a  mission  at  Berlin  at 
the  outset  of  Mr.  Adams's  Administration,  and  this 
being  of  the  same  grade  as  that  of  Portugal,  he  chose 
to  transfer  his  son  to  the  former.     This   change,   the 
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Senate  at  first  opposed,  but  finally  assented  to,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  became  the  first  representative 
of  this  Grovernment  to  Prussia.  The  Senate  had  not 
objected  to  his  transfer,  but  had  divided  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  establishment  of  the  Berlin  Mission  at  all. 

But  the  treaties  with  Prussia  and  Sweden  were 
about  expiring,  and  these  now  became  matters  of  some 
importance  to  this  Government,  and  the  President 
thought  while  .not  changing  the  grade  of  his  son's 
appointment,  he  would  be  placing  the  business  of  re- 
arranging the  treaties  into  hands  which  he  felt  certain 
would  obtain  the  most  possible  for  his  own  country. 
It  may  be  well  to  say  here,  however,  that  little  came 
of  the  President's  expectations  in  reference  to  these 
two  treaties,  as  that  with  Sweden  expired  at  once, 
and,  after  a  time,  also  that  with  Prussia,  although  his 
son  rearranged  the  treaty  with  the  latter  power,  which 
continued  in  force  for  several  years  after  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Mission  in  1801. 

At  London  Mr.  Adams  was  notified  of  the  change 
in  his  destination,  and  instead  of  going  to  Portugal, 
late  in  October,  he  set  out  for  Berlin.  The  illness 
and  finally  the  death  of  the  King,  Frederic  William  II., 
prevented  his  full  recognition  for  several  months. 
The  meantime  he  spent  in  an  easy,  idle  sort  of  busy 
way ;  making  acquaintances,  playing  games,  attending 
court  pageants,  visiting  the  galleries  of  Dresden  and 
other  cities  and  never  forgetting  the  theaters.  But  he 
now  took  occasion  to  renew  his  interest  in  the 
scholars  and  language  of  Germany. 

He  translated  Wieland's  Oberon  into  English  verse, 
and  its  publication  was.  only  prevented  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Sotheby's  version.     In  the  latter  part  of  1800 
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he  made  a  tour  into  Silecia,  communicating  the  result 
of  his  observations  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  brother, 
Thomas  B.  Adams,  who  had  returned  to  the  United 
States.  In  these  letters  he  used  the  liberty,  so  freely 
indulged  in  in  his  Diary,  of  saying  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  things  about  people,  both  great  and  small, 
whom  he  met;  a  thing  which,  at  least  in  this  case, 
doubtlessly  gave  him  some  uneasy  moments  subse- 
quently. In  the  winter  of  1799,  his  brother  thought- 
lessly allowed  these  private  letters  to  be  published  at 
Philadelphia,  by  Joseph  Dennie  in  his  weekly  paper, 
"  The  Port  Folio."  In  1804  they  were  printed  in  book 
form  in  London  for  profit  by  some  unknown  publisher, 
who  represented  them  as  "  a  faithful  picture  of  the  inter- 
esting province  of  Silecia,  by  the  hand  of  a  gentleman, 
a  scholar,  and  a  statesman." 

They  were  also  translated  into  German  and 
French,  and  had  a  wide  circulation  in  Europe.  They 
entered  quite  minutely  into  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  Silecians,  manufactures,  mines,  agricultural,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  their  country.  And 
although  he  wrote  of  public  men  and  their  acts  with 
great  freedom,  the  letters  were  true,  and  were  considered 
highly  valuable.  Mr.  Adams  was  pleased  with  the 
people  of  Silecia,  and  had  he  not  been,  it  would  have 
accorded  poorly  with  his  disposition  to  write  badly  of 
them.  StiU  these  letters  did  not  escape  severe  criti- 
cism in  England. 

Mr.  Adams  was  not  completely  accredited  with  his 
new  credentials  under  the  new  king  until  the  mid- 
summer of  1798,  and  not  until  a  year  afterwards, 
July  11,  1799,  did  he  finally  conclude  and  sign  the 
treaty  for  which  he  had  been  sent   to  Prussia.     His 
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mission  was  at  an  end.  The  dissensions  in  the 
Federal  party,  and  the  bitter  political  strife  at  home, 
resulting  in  the  defeat  of  his  father  and  his  entire 
withdrawal  from  public  affairs,  deeply  affected  him. 
He  early  notified  the  Administration  of  his  disposition 
to  return  home.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1801, 
Mr.  Adams  reached  Philadelphia,  and  soon  afterwards 
leaving  his  family  at  Fredericktown,  Maryland,  visited 
his  father  at  Quincy. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Adams  in  a  brief  review  of  his  life, 
and  his  first  diplomatic  appointment  wrote  in  a  letter: — 

"I  had  long  andlingering  anxieties  in  looking  forward,  doubt- 
ful even  of  my  prospects  of  comfortable  subsistence,  but  acquiring 
more  and  more  the  means  of  it,  till,  in  the  last  of  the  four 
years,  the  business  of  my  profession  yielded  me  an  income  more 
than  equal  to  my  expenditures.  I  had,  during  three  of  the  four 
years,  not  the  slightest  encouragement  or  expectation  of  being 
engaged  in  public  life,  and  never  was  more  surprised  than  when, 
about  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  father, 
then  Vice-President  at  Philadelphia,  informing  me,  that  Mr. 
Edmund  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State,  had  called  upon  him  to 
say,  that  President  Washington  had  resolved  to  nominate  me  to 
the  Senate  as  Minister  Resident  to  the  Netherlands.  From  that 
hour,  with  two  intervals  each  of  about  one  year,  I  have  been 
devoted  to  the  public  service.  I  have  gone  through  a  succession 
of  public  trusts,  to  the  greater  part  of  which  I  have  been 
appointed  when  distant  thousands  of  miles  from  the  place  where 
the  appointment  was  made.  I  say.  it  not  for  vain  boasting,  but 
as  fact  and  example,  which  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  all  my 
children  should  follow.  I  have  never  sought  public  trust.  But 
public  trust  has  always  sought  me.  And  when  invested  with  it, 
I  have  given  my  whole  soul  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  duties. 

"  You  may  perhaps  inquire  what  it  was  that  recommended 
me  to  the  notice  of  President  Washington  at  so  early  a  period  of 
my  life.  It  was  the  three  numbers  of  '  Marcellus,'  published  in  the 
'  Boston  Centinel'  in  April,  1793,  and  the  five  numbers  of  '  Colum- 
bus,' in  the  same  paper,  in  the  winter  of  1793  and  1794.  They 
involved  the  discussion  of  interesting  questions  resorting   from 
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the  laws  of  nations,  and  which,  at  that  moment,  were  of  high 
importance  to  the  system  of  our  public  policy.  My  education 
and  the  previous  course  of  my  life  had  naturally  turned  my 
attention  intensely  to  the  laws  of  nations;  and  there  were  few 
persons  in  the  country,  certainly  none  of  my  age,  so  conversant 
with  them,  and  with  the  controversies  arising  from  them,  as  I 
had  been.  My  Essays  were,  no  doubt,  the  more  satisfactory  to 
President  Washington,  because  they  were  devoted  to  the  support 
of  his  Administration,  and  rather  stemmed  than  followed  the 
prevailing  current  ot  popular  opinion." 

Of  the  act  of  Washington  which  started  him  on 
his  long  and  troublesome  political  career  he  wrote  to 
his  mother  : — 

"I  know  with  what  delight  your  truly  maternal  heart  has  re- 
ceived every  testimonial  of  Washington's  favorable  voice.  It  is 
among  the  most  precious  gratifications  of  my  life  to  reflect  upon 
the  pleasure  which  my  conduct  has  given  my  parents.  The 
terms,  indeed,  in  which  such  a  character  as  Washington  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  himself  concerning  me,  have  left  me  nothing 
to  wish,  if  they  did  not  alarm  me  by  their  very  strength.  How 
much,  my  dear  mother,  is  required  of  me,  to  support  and  justify 
such  a  judgment  as  that  which  you  have  copied  into  your  letter." 

Mr.  Adams  again  located  in  Boston  for  the  purpose 
of  resuming  the  practice  of  the  law.  But  he  was  now 
a  beginner  again,  and  the  prospects  did  not  seem  more 
encouraging  than  when  he  first  entered  the  pursuit 
years  before.  His  reputation  and  that  of  his  family 
were  strongly  in  his  favor,  perhaps.  Still,  against  his 
father  there  was  displayed  no  little  bitterness  at  that 
time,  and  some  effort  was  made  to  involve  the  Adams 
family  in  the  spirit  of  ill-will  toward  him.  Even  the 
Massachusetts  Federalists  were  not  united  and  friendly. 
The  loss  of  national  power  they  attributed  in  some 
sense  to  the  ex-President. 

But,  fortunately  for  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  had 
been  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  the  bitter  partisan 
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contest  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  his  father,  and 
had  not  in  any  way  been  identified  with  it.  He  was 
committed  to  no  party.  With  his  father  he  deeply 
censured  the  unwise,  evil,  and  suicidal  course  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  and  while  he  did  not  sympathize  with 
the  Democrats,  or  Republicans,  as  they  were  most  gen- 
erally called  then,  he  greatly  disapproved  the  conduct 
of  the  Federalists,  with  whom  he  was  naturally  and 
properly  enough  classified.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
educated,  respectable,  and  prosperous  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts belonged  to  the  Federal  party.  It  was  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Adams  to  maintain  his  understood  rela- 
tions with  the  Federalists,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  his 
preference  to  lead  a  public  or  political  career.  While, 
perhaps,  not  fully  sympathizing  with  his  father  against 
the  Jeffersonians,  he  soon  had  a  cause  of  his  own,  as 
he  supposed,  for  ill-will  towards  Mr.  Jefferson. 

On  resuming  his  law  profession  the  District  Judge 
for  Massachusetts  appointed  him  commissioner  of 
bankruptcy.  From  this  office  Mr.  JeJBPerson  removed 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  one  of  his  Demo- 
cratic followers.  Mr.  Adams,  to  some  extent,  joined 
his  mother  in  placing  the  worst  possible  construction 
upon  this  act  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  She  took  it  as  meant 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  be  the  last  and  lowest  direct 
thrust  at  the  father,  and  in  this  belief  the  Federalist 
friends  generally  joined.  From  this  feeling  Mrs. 
Adams  never  quite  recovered,  but,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
to  forgive  Mr.  Jefferson  for  the  act,  after  he  had  made 
a  personal  explanation.  In  a  preceding  volume  of 
this  work  may  be  found  the  remarkable  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  on 
this  and  a  few  other  points.     Mr.  Jefferson  held  that 
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he  did  not  know  that  John  Quincy  Adams  was  the 
commissioner  of  bankruptcy,  and  when  that  office  fell 
under  his  patronage,  made  the  change  in  conformity 
to  the  demand  which  arose  under  his  Administration, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  of 
filling  the  offices  with  the  most  earnest  and  efficient 
partisan  supporters.  This  explanation  was  taken  with 
some  caution,  as  it  doubtlessly  deserved  to  be,  although 
it  suited  the  Adamses  and  many  others  to  appear  sat- 
isfied with  Mr.  Jefferson's  declaration  about  it. 

At  this  turn  in  Mr.  Adams's  affairs,  he  seemed  less 
disposed  than  ever  to  abandon  politics.  On  this  point 
he  wrote  in  his  Diary  : — 

"I  feel  strong  temptation  and  have  great  provocation  to 
plunge  into  political  controversy.  But  I  hope  to  preserve  my- 
self from  it  by  the  considerations  which  have  led  me  to  the  reso- 
lution of  renouncing.  A  politician  in  this  country  must  be  the 
man  of  a  party.     I  would  fain  be  the  man  of  my  whole  country." 

This  had  been  the  sentiment  of  his  father,  and  it 
has  continued  to  be  the  sentiment  of  his  descendants. 
It  never  quite  comported  with  the  sense  of  dignity, 
independence,  and  manly  patriotism  among  the  Adamses 
to  be  bound  by  the  demands  of  party. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1802,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected 
by  the  Federalists  of  Boston,  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  and  soon  afterwards  took  his  seat  in  that  body, 
although  he  was  looked  upon  with  some  distrust  by 
the  party  electing  him,  especially  the  Hamilton  faction 
of  it  then  in  the  minority  in  Massachusetts.  One  of 
his  first  acts,  while  it  served  to  show  his  independence 
of  party,  and  statesman-like  breadth  of  mind,  aroused 
suspicion  against  him,  and  started  the  slanderous  charge 
that  he  was  already  bidding  for  Democratic  favors. 
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It  had  been  the  custom  to  choose  the  governor's 
council  from  among  his  partisans.  Mr.  Adams  pro- 
posed that  one  or  two  Democrats  (  Republicans)  should 
be  put  in  the  council,  but  this  doubtful  proposition 
was  rejected  by  the  Federalists.  Still  this  affair  did 
not  separate  him  from  his  party  friends,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1802,  he  stood  for  Representative  in  Congress, 
but  had  the  mortification  of  being  defeated  by  Dr. 
William  Eustis,  by  a  majority  of  less  than  one  hun- 
dred votes.  He  had  accepted  the  place  in  the  State 
Senate  from  a  disposition  to  further  his  desires  to 
reach  something  more  satisfactory,  and  from  the  prin- 
ciple which  controlled  his  entire  after  career,  that  of 
not  declining  to  act  in  any  capacity  which  public  ne- 
cessities seemed  to  demand. 

In  February,  1803,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Massachusetts.  To  fill 
this,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected,  over  Timothy  Pickering, 
the  enemy  of  his  father.  Notwithstanding  the  sus- 
picion and  ill-feeling  of  the  Federalists,  Mr.  Adams 
this  time  was  also  elected  by  their  votes.  In  this  con- 
test he  took  no  part,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  if  it  was  necessary  he  would  vote  for  Mr.  Picker- 
ing. Of  two  men  concerned  in  this  election,  he  wrote 
in  his  caustic  style  : — 

"At  the  caucus  Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr.  Otis  (Harrison  Gray) 
were  warm  partisans  for  Mr.  Pickering.  Of  Lowell,  I  could  ex- 
pect no  less,  nor,  indeed,  of  Otis,  for  he  has,  of  his  own  accord, 
told  me  several  times  that,  as  Mr.  Mason  would  certainly  decline  a 
re-election,  he,  the  said  Otis,  meant  to  use  all  his  influence  to 
get  me  chosen  in  his  stead.  How  could  I  possibly  imagine,  then, 
that  Otis  would  propose  or  support  any  man  but  Pickering  ?" 

Only  a  month  later,  Mr.  Pickering  was  also  elected 
United    States    Senator,  and   Massachusetts    had    the 
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misfortune  of  being  represented  in  one  branch  of 
Congress  by  two  very  dissimilar  and  inharmonious  men. 

Mr;  Adams  went  to  Washington  with  his  family, 
and  on  the  21st  of  October,  1803,  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate. 

On  Sunday,  two  days  afterwards,  he  wrote  in  his 
Diary : — 

"There  is  no  church  of  any  denomination  in  this  city;  but 
religious  service  is  usually  performed  on  Sundays  at  the  Treasury 
Office  and  at  the  Capitol.  I  went  both  forenoon  and  afternoon 
to  the  Treasury,  but  found  there  was  this  day  no  preaching  there, 
on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Laurie." 

Thus  early  in  his  long  residence  at  Washington 
began  his  custom  of  church-going,  one  of  which  he 
never  tired,  and  never  abandoned  during  his  Presi- 
dency nor  at  any  other  time.  In  his  long  term  of 
service  in  the  Lower  House  he  not  only  attended 
church  morning  and  evening  on  Sundays,  but  often 
considered  it  his  duty,  both  for  example  and  other- 
wise, to  attend  some  church  at  night. 

Of  his  position  now  he  wrote : — 

"  My  election  as  Senator  of  the  United  States,  for  six  years, 
has  been  the  only  important  incident  of  my  political  career.  It 
has  opened  to  me  a  scene,  in  some  sort,  though  not  altogether, 
new,  and  will  probably  aifect  very  materially  my  future  situation 
in  life.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  experience,  what  I  had 
before  the  fullest  reason  to  expect,  the  danger  of  adhering  to  my 
political  principles.  The  country  is  so  totally  given  up  to  the 
spirit  of  party,  that  not  to  follow  blindfold  the  one  or  the 
other  is  an  inexpiable  offense.  The  worst  of  these  parties 
has  the  popular  torrent  in  its  favor,  and  uses  its  triunjph 
with  all  ths  unprincipled  fury  of  a  faction,  while  the  other 
gnashes  its  teeth,  and  is  waiting  with  all  the  impatience  of  re- 
venge for  the  time  when  its  turn  may  come  to  oppress  and  pun- 
ish by  the  people's  favor.     Between  both,  I  see  the  impossibility 
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of  pursuing  the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience  without  sacrificing 
every  prospect,  not  merely  of  advancement,  but  even  of  retaining 
that  reputation  I  have  enjoyed.  Yet  my  choice  is  made,  and,  if 
I  can  not  hope  to  give  satisfaction  to  my  country,  I  am  at  least 
determined  to  have  the  approbation  of  my  own  reflections.'' 

The  political  atmosphere  of  Boston  was  by  no 
means  similar  to  that  of  Washington  City.  In  the 
latter  place  he  lost  even  the  moderate  tolerance  and 
support  of  the  Adams  Federalists.  The  Capital  of  the 
Nation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  fierce  and  ravenous 
new  party.  The  few  Federalists  in  Congress  were 
burdened  with  the  misfortunes  of  their  party,  and 
were  willing  to  aid  in  making  Mr.  Adams  bear  the 
consequences  of  the  ill-will  they  would  heap  upon  his 
father.  The  Republicans  (Democrats)  gloried  in  the 
opportunity  his  presence  offered  for  showing  how  much 
they  despised  him,  if  for  no  fault  of  his,  for  the  mere 
fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  old  John  Adams.  To 
spurn,  ignore,  and  crush  him  was  the  apparent  ambi- 
tion of  these  generous-souled  men.  His  very  presence 
in  Congress  was  ignored,  and  his  desires  and  acts  were 
held  in  utter  contempt.  Nothing  wise  or  good  which 
came  from  him  was  regarded  with  a  grain  of  respect, 
until  it  was  made  the  property  of  and  came  through 
some  other  Senator.  For  the  first  year  or  two  he 
seldom  attempted  to  speak,  and  when  he  did  insult 
stared  him  in  the  face  at  every  step.  Even  in  the 
committees  he  was  treated  with  studied  neglect  and 
discourtesy. 

The  Federalists  regarded  him  as  an  unreliable  party 
man,  and  to  the  Republicans  (Democrats)  it  Was  enough 
for  him  to  be  an  Adams.  Before  this  time  his  public 
career  had   run   smoothly   enough.      Here   began   the 
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great  struggle  for  success  which  only  ended  with  his 
life.  Nor  was  he  simply  the  scape-goat  of  his  father. 
His  own  principles,  practices,  and  habits,  tested  in  the 
party  crucibles  and  by  the  common  standards  of  pop- 
ularity, were  faulty  and  detestable.  Such  was  the 
decision.  A  wrong  or  evil  construction  was  put  upon 
every  step  he  took.  His  independence  and  patriotism 
were  misconstrued,  and  when  the  Federalists  fell  be- 
'  low  him,  and  their  unwise  and  fatal  conduct  placed 
him  among  their  foes  and  the  old  enemies  of  his  father, 
the  plain  verdict  was  that  he  had  sold  himself.  But 
this  is  anticipating. 

His  Diary  now  began  to  assume  an  air  of  impor- 
tance which  many  of  his  ill-tempered  contemporaries 
had  occasion  in  after-times  to  fear.  It  was  a  fair  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  and,  to  some 
extent,  of  the  whole  Congress.  And  besides  discuss- 
ing with  perfect  freedom  all  men  and  measures  of 
consequence,  it  became  a  faithful  reflector  of  Congres- 
sional 'gossip,  and  the  machinations  of  the  little  great 
men  around  him.  The  only  public  man  of  his  day 
with  industry  enough  to  undertake  and  carry  out  such 
a  work,  to  make  it  more  than  a  record  of  his  gouts 
and  times  of  going  to  bed  and  getting  up,  and  the 
miracles  of  the  going  and  coming  of  the  sun,  and  the 
inexplicable  states  of  the  weather,  Mr.  Adams  was 
here,  perhaps  undesignedly,  constructing  for  himself 
in  this  Diary  the  vast  body  of  evidence  by  which  his 
countrymen  would  be  able  to  judge  him  correctly,  if 
not  reverse  entirely  the  unfavorable  estimate  in  which 
his  contemporaries  were  disposed  to  place  him.  Here 
were  set  forth,  amidst  a  vast  array  of  other  things, 
the  motives  of  all  the  acts  of  his  life. 

5— P 
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On   the    8th    of  January,   1804,  he   wrote   in    his 

Diary : — 

"Employed  the  day  in  reading  and  writing.  Varied  the 
resolutions  which  I  have  concluded  to  offer  to  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  the  Louisiana  revenue.  The  subject  has  already  given 
me  more  than  one  sleepless  night.  Yet,  for  what?  For  the 
Constitution  I  have  sworn  to  support,  for  the  principles  of  justice, 
and  for  opposing  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  those  who  in  this 
measure  will  violate  them  all." 

Mr.  Adams  failed  to  harmonize  with  either  party  in 
reference  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  the  man- 
ner of  bringing  that  territory  into  the  Union.  While 
siding  with  the  Administration  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  purchase,  he  wholly  denied  the  justice  and  consti- 
tutionality of  the  extraordinary  method  by  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  his  supporters  were  bringing  it  into  the 
Union.  The  measure  gave  to  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dent a  power  wholly  at  variance  with  the  pretensions 
of  himself  and  his  party,  and  Mr.  Adams  believed, 
without  the  slightest  foundation  in  the  Constitution. 
The  two  resolutions  he  had  prepared,  and  which  had 
given  him  sleepless  nights,  he  introduced  on  the  10th 
of  January;  declaring,  first:  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  never,  in  any  manner,  delegated 
to  this  Senate  the  power  of  giving  its  legislative  con- 
currence to  any  act  imposing  taxes  upon  the  inhab- 
itants of  Louisiana  without  their  consent ;  and  second  : 
that,  by  concurring  in  any  act  of  legislation  for  im- 
posing taxes  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  with- 
out their  consent,  this  Senate  would  assume  a  power 
unwarranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  support  of  these  resolutions  he  only  got  the 
votes  of  three  or  four   Senators,  less  than  had  voted 
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with  him  against  the  measure  for  the  purchase  of  the 
territory.  In  this  Louisiana  controversy  there  was, 
perhaps,  no  direct  slavery  issue  between  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  States  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  inter- 
ests of  one  section  against  the  planter  or  cotton  and 
sugar  interests  of  the  other.  However  much  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson may  have  shared  the  common  sentiment  of  ter- 
ritorial acquisition  among  his  countrymen,  he  could 
never  justly  be  accused  of  secretly  planning  for  the 
territorial  expansion  of  human  slavery.  Still  there  is 
not  wanting  evidence  that,  at  this  remote  period,  Mr. 
Adams  had  some  premonitions  of  the  great  struggle 
which  would  take  place  over  this  question,  and  of  his 
own  extraordinary  conflicts.  In  1805  he  actually 
made  considerable  exertion  to  have  a  law  passed  for 
laying  a  tax  on  every  slave  imported  into  this  country. 
While  'this  matter  shared  the  fate  of  most  of  his  other 
efforts  at  this  time,  it  serves,  at  least,  to  date  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fierce  and  often  solitary  conflict  which 
he  waged  against  the  institution  destined  to  test  the 
vital  powers  of  the- Republic. 

In  the  famous  impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Samuel 
Chase  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  John 
Pickering,  District  Judge  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Adams  stood  firmly  for  acquittal,  believing  that  it  was  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  degrade  or  destroy 
one  of  the  three  important  branches  of  the  Government. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1804,  the  day  on  which 
Congress  convened,  Mr.  Adams  made  this  record  in 
his  Diary  : — 

'VThe  Vice-President,  Mr.  Burr,  on  the  11th  of  July  last 
fought  a  duel  with  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  mortally 
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wounded  him,  of  which  he  died  the  next  day.  The  coroner's  in- 
quest on  his  body  found  a  verdict  of  willful  murder  by  Aaron  Burr, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The  Grand  Jury  in  the 
county  of  New  York  found  an  indictment  against  him,  under 
the  statute  for  sending  the  challenge;  and  the  G-rand  Jury  of 
Bergen  County,  New  Jersey,  where  the  duel  was  fought,  have 
recently  found  a  bill  against  him  for  murder.  Under  all  these 
circumstances  Mr.  Burr  appears  and  takes  his  seat  as  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Adams  forgot  these  reflections,  perhaps,  on  this 
unmitigated  scandal  on  the  Senate,  when  some  time 
afterwards  he  voted  to  give  Burr  the  benefit  of  the 
"franking  privilege"  for  life. 

Mr.  Adams's  Diary  at  this  period  abounds  in  White 
House  gossip,  an  accomplishment  in  which  he  was  not 
much  behind  its  distinguished  occupant.  He  was  on 
familiar  terms  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  although  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  little  trick  about  the  office  in  bank- 
ruptcy. For  many  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  habits  he  had 
no  respect,  and  especially  was  he  disgusted  with  what 
he  considered  Mr.  Jefferson's  habitual  fabrication  of 
wonderful  stories  for  effect.  He  thought  this  offensive 
quality  in  the  President  very  transparent,  and  records 
an  instance  when  he  and  Mrs.  Adams  were  dining  at 
the  White  House,  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  indulged  in 
fabricating  stories  which  he  knew  were  not  even  founded 
in  truth.  But  in  making  a  record  of  events,  either 
good  or  bad,  which  transpired  at  the  President's  table 
when  he  was  a  guest,  laid  Mr.  Adams  liable  to  the 
charge  of  bad  faith,  for  which  Mr.  Jefferson  has  been 
so  freely  censured.  If  Mr.  Adams  exhibited  any  dis- 
cretion or  charity  in  speaking  of  men  in  public,  he 
failed  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  his  Diary. 

Among  the  many  who  came  in  for  a  share  of  his 
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criticism  and  opposition  were  Vice-President  George 
Clinton  and  General  John  Armstrong.  The  former  he 
thought  wholly  unfit  to  preside  over  the  Senate,  let 
alone  to  occupy  the  higher  place  to  which  he  aspired ; 
and  the  nomination  of  General  Armstrong,  in  the 
spring  of  1806,  to  be  Minister  to  France,  he  strongly 
opposed,  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  on  the  ground  of  his 
having  been  the  author  of  the  famous  mutinous  and 
unpatriotic  Newburgh  letter  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution.. Mr.  Adams  bitterly  censured  Governor  John 
F.  Adair,  of  Kentucky,  for  defeating  the  opposition  to 
Armstrong's  confirmation  by  absenting  himself  from 
the  Senate  when  the  final  vote  was  taken,  when  it  was 
well  understood  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  nomina- 
tion. But  Mr.  Adams's  Diary  also  shows  that  he  was 
not  himself  always  blameless  on  this  delicate  point  on 
which  he  censures  Governor  Adair. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MR.  ADAMS  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES  SENATE— THE   FEDER- 
ALISTS—THE "PROFESSOR"  OF  RHETORIC 
IN  HARVARD. 

» 

IT  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  public  mea 
of  New  England  so  well  understood  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  sentiments  of  the  ruling  classes  in  Eng- 
land and  Prance  toward  this  country  as  did  Mr.  Ad- 
ams and  his  father.  In  England  they  had  had  similar 
experiences  which  they  could  not  forget;  and  by  the 
pretensions  of  France  they  had  not  been  misled. 

Only  France's  hatred  of  England  gave  substance 
and  shadow  to  her  friendship  for  the  United  States. 
While  deeply  and  fully  appreciating  the  hand  extended 
by  France  in  our  struggle  for  national  independence, 
they  wisely  abstained  from  becoming  partisans  to  her 
European  quarrels,  or  supporters  of  her  mad  and  bloody 
domestic  revolutions.  If  New  England  Federalists 
committed  the  folly  of  standing  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land, they  got  no  countenance  from  them ;  and  when 
they  would  have  tamely  submitted  to  her  exactions 
and  outrages,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  one  of  the 
first  to  demand  and  defend  a  policy  dictated  by  the 
plainest  sense  of  personal  and  national  honor,  how- 
ever oifensive  his  course  might  become  to  the  political 
leaders  of  his  section. 

When   the   agents    of   Prance   held  high    carnival 
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among  their  Jacobinic  or  Democratic  partisans  in 
America,  who  would  have  plunged  the  yet  insecure  Re- 
public into  a  suicidal  war,  his  pen  had  been  among 
the  most  powerful  in  deprecation  of  the  threatening 
evil.  With  the  partisans  of  France  or  the  apologizers 
of  England  he  had  no  sympathy.  As  a  politician  he 
was  free  from  any  sentiment  but  absolute  devotion  to 
his  own  country.  Between  the  honor  of  his  country 
and  his  own  honor  he  made  no  distinction.  The  folly 
and  madness  of  the  men  of  his  own  section,  and  the 
party  with  which  he  had  been  classed,  excited  afresh 
his  feelings  of  contempt  and  independence.  He  had 
early  recognized  the  load  he  had  to  bear,  and  had  gone 
steadily  on  from  the  day  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
with  a  determination  to  be  true  to  his  own  convictions. 
Little  by  little  he  had  ridden  over  the  sentiment  of 
discourtesy  and  intolerance  towards  himself  which  was 
the  rule  around  him.  He  had  done  the  work  assigned 
him.  and  where  he  had  failed,  he  had  reason  to  feel 
some  gratification,  at  least,  in  a  decided  negative 
influence. 

Early  in  1806  he  introduced  in  the  Senate  two 
resolutions  strongly  condemning  the  British  practice 
of  searching  ships  of  friendly  neutral  nations,  and 
calling  upon  the  President  to  demand  the  restoration 
of  the  property  of  Americans  seized  by  Great  Britain 
under  her  specious  claim.  These  resolutions,  with 
slight  modification,  were  passed,  and  not  long  subse- 
quently. President  Jefferson  signed  the  "  Non-Impor- 
tation Act."  This  was  followed  in  the  winter  of  1807, 
by  Mr.  Jefferson's  famous  embargo  measure.  In  all 
of  which  Mr.  Adams  gave  his  determined  support  to 
the  Administration.     Some   of   Mr.   Jefferson's   plans 
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of  national  defense  he  looked  upon  as  trifling  and 
utterly  inadequate ;  nor  did  he,  by  any  means,  view 
with  satisfaction  the  non-importation  and  embargo 
acts.  But  they  were  efforts  at  retaliation,  and  he 
hoped  some  good  would  come  out  of  them.  They,  at 
least,  had  the  virtue  of  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  national 
honor  and  patriotism,  which  he  saw,  with  mortification, 
giving  way  in  his  own  section  to  that  of  subserviency 
to  English  audacity  and  outrage.  In  the  meantime, 
to  some  extent  instigated  by  the  tolerance,  friendship, 
or  cowardice  of  the  New  England  and  some  other 
American  Federalists,  Britain  had  continued  and 
increased  her  lawless  depredations  on  the  lives  and 
property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  With  an 
utter  contempt  for  the  authority  or  just  rights  of  this 
country  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  closely  followed  with 
one  retaliatory  measure  after  another.  On  the  22d 
of  June,  1807,  the  British  ship.  Leopard,  fired  upon 
and  killed  several  of  the  crew  of  the  American  frigate, 
Chesapeake,  and  then  boarded  and  carried  off  four  of 
her  seamen,  most  or  all  of  whom  were  Americans. 
This  act  created  warlike  demonstrations  throughout  the 
country.  Mr.  Adams  being  then  in  Boston  urged  the 
Federalists  to  be  first  in  showing  their  patriotism 
on  this  occasion,  asking  them  to  call  a  meeting  to  take 
immediate  action  in  the  case.  But  they  were  tardy, 
and  he  met  with  the  friends  of  the  Administration. 
When  the  Federalists  did  at  last  assemble  at  Fanueil 
Hall  he  was  also  there,  reporting  the  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  at  both  meetings. 

In  the  fall  of  1807,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his  Diary : 

"Of  the  very  little  business  which  I  have  commenced  during 
the  four  sessions,  at  least  three-fourths  have  failed,  with  circum- 
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stances  of  peculiar  mortification.  The  very  few  instances  in 
which  I  have  succeeded,  have  been  always  after  an  opposition 
of  great  obstinacy,  often  ludicrously  contrasting  with  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  object  in  pursuit.  More  than  one  instance  has 
occurred  where  the  same  thing  which  I  have  assiduously  labored 
in  vain  to  effect  has  been  afterwards  accomplished  by  others  with- 
out the  least  resistance. 

"  Of  the  preparatory  business  matured  in  committees,  I  have 
had  a  share,  gradually  increasing  through  the  four  sessions,  but 
always  as  a  subordinate  member.  The  merely  laborious  duties 
have  been  readily  assigned  to  me,  and  as  readily  undertaken  and 
discharged.  My  success  has  been  more  frequent  in  opposition 
than  in  carrying  any  pfoposition  of  my  own.  I  hope  I  have 
been  instrumental  in  arresting  many  unadvised  purposes  and 
projects.  Though  as  to  the  general  policy  of  the  country,  I  have 
been  uniformly  in  a  small  and  constantly  decreasing  minority, 
my  opinions  and  votes  have  been  much  oftener  in  unison  with 
the  Administration  than  with  their  opponents ;  and  I  have  met 
with  at  least  as  much  opposition  from  my  party  friends  as  from 
their  adversaries,  I  believe  more.  I  know  not  that  I  have  made 
any  personal  enemies  now  in  Senate,  nor  can  I  flatter  myself 
with  having  acquired  any  personal  friends.'' 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1808,  a  printed  circular 
was  sent  to  all  Congressmen  excepting  twenty-two 
Representatives  and  five  Senators,  inviting  them  to  be 
present  at  a  Republican  caucus  to  be  held  three  days 
later,  on  Saturday  night,  for  the  purpose  of  nominat- 
ing candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Mr. 
Adams  was  invited,  and  attended.  It  was  known, 
however,  that  this  meeting  was  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Madison,  and  consequently  only  about  ninety  mem- 
bers assembled.  Eighty-three  votes  were  cast  for  Mr. 
Madison,  three  for  Mr.  Monroe,  and  three  for  George 
Clinton  for  President.  For  the  Vice-Presidency  there 
was  manifested  a  disposition  in  the  meeting  to  compli- 
ment Mr.  Clinton  with  a  unanimous  re-nomination,  not- 
withstanding the  very  ordinary  estimate  of  his  ability  on 
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the  part  of  many  members.  The  vote  stood  seventy- 
nine  for  Clinton,  five  for  General  Dearborn,  one  for 
John  Langdon,  and  one  for  John  Quincy  Adams. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Adams  makes  this  important 
record  in  his  Diary  : — 

"Mr.  Bayard  told  me  he  had,  last  evening,  some  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Madison  upon  the  Presidential  electioneering  now  so 
warmly  carried  on,  in  which  she  spoke  very  slightingly  of  Mr. 
Monroe." 

Of  course,  Dolly  Madison  thought  the  shoes  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  would  fit  another '  James  much  better 
than  they  would  James  Monroe ;  and  she  had  a  strong 
inclination  to  the  fancy  that  the  "White  House,  by 
right,  should  pass  into  her  hands. 

But  Mr.  Adams's  associations  were  bringing  him 
into  trouble  with  the  Massachusetts  Federalists.  They 
had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  his  course.  About 
this  time  he  records  the  substance  of  a  conversation 
which  Josiah  Quincy  took  occasion  to  hold  with  him, 
as  follows  : — 

"  He  inquired  into  the  motives  of  Iny  late  conduct  in  Con- 
gress, which  I  fully  detailed  to  him.  He  said  my  principles 
were  too  pure  for  those  with  whom  I  was  acting  (the  Democrats), 
and  they  would  not  thank  me  for  them.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
want  their  thanks.  He  said  they  would  not  value  me  more  for 
them.  I  told  him  I  cared  not  whether  they  valued  me  for  them 
or  not.  My  character,  such  as  it  was,  must  stand  upon  its  own 
ground  and  not  upon  the  bolstering  of  any  man  or  party.  I 
fully  opened  to  him  my  motives  for  supporting  the  Administration 
at  this  crisis,  and  my  sense  of  the  danger  which  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition was  bringing  upon  the  Union.  I  told  him  where  that 
opposition,  in  case  of  war,  must  end ;  either  in  a  civil  war,  or  in 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  with  the  Atlantic  States  in  subser- 
viency to  Great  Britain ;  that  to  resist  this  I  wds  ready,  if 
necessary,  to  sacrifice  everything  I  have  in  life,  and  even  life 
itself." 
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In  this  brief  statement  is  the  genuine  key  to  all 
Mr.  Adams's  actions.  His  patriotism  was  above  his 
attachment  to  party;  and  the  events  of  the  n-ext  few 
years  fully  justify  hi«  -eonduet  at  this  time,  placing 
his  New  England  Federal  friends  in  exceedingly  un- 
favorable contrast.  Without  a  belief  in  the  honesty 
of  his  purposes,  and  a  patriotism  on  his  part  which 
stood  far  above  party  and  personal  considerations,  Mr. 
Adams,  at  this  and  one  other  period  later  in  his  career, 
would  be  liable  to  an  adverse  criticism  which  it  would 
be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  explain  away.  His  motives 
are  too  fully  revealed  in  his  voluminous  Diary  to 
leave  room  for  doubt.  The  events  of  his  public  career 
sustain  the  record  of  the  Diary  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  difficult  to-day  to  find  even  a  New  England  Fed- 
eralist, or  a  descendant  of  one,  who  would  dare  to 
avow  that  John  Quincy  Adams  sold  himself  to  the 
Republicans. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  struggle  for  him,  for  several 
reasons,  to  leave  his  political  associates  and  the  "sort" 
with  whom  he  was  socially  allied.  The  Federalists 
were,  as  a  rule,  the  educated  and  refined  people  of  the 
country,  and  this  fact  made  association  with  them  al- 
together to  Mr.  Adams's  taste.  It  was  a  sense  of 
patriotic  duty  which  took  him  to  the  "  rabble "  Demo- 
cratic camp.  There  is  no  denying,  however,  that  he 
was  wise  enough  to  discern  that  with  them  was  the 
field  of  adventure  and  political  successes.  The  power 
of  the  old  Federal  party  was  gone ;  it  had  lived  out 
its  time,  and  all  it  could  now  do  was  to  act  as  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  reckless  Democracy. 

Early  in  1808,  Senator  Timothy  Pickering  wrote  a 
letter   addressed   to    the  Governor  of    Massachusetts, 
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condemning  the  embargo  act,  and  the  views  and  means 
which  had  led  to  its  adoption.  This  measure  aflfected 
New  England  most  seriously,  and  in  that  quarter  it 
met  with  strong  resistance,  although  it  was  everywhere 
looked  upon  as  a  misfortune  to  the  country,  however 
it  might  appear  as  a  political  necessity. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  1808,  Mr.  Adams  pub- 
lished a  reply  to  this  letter,  in  which  he  defended  the 
Administration  and  the  embargo  measure,  claimed  that 
Mr.  Pickering's  letter  was  designed  in  its  tendency  to 
reconcile  the  commercial  States  to  the  servitude  of 
British  protection,  and  war  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  was,  in  its  general  tone  deprecatory  of  the  course 
of  Ihe  New  England  politicians. 

This  was  a  straw  too  much,  and  the  consequence 
was  what  Mr.  Adams  might  have  foreseen.  His  term 
in  the  Senate  would  expire  on  the  3d  of  March,  1809, 
but  to  show  their  dissatisfaction  with  his  course,  long 
before  the  usual  time,  the  Federalists  in  the  Legisla- 
ture caused  an  election  to  be  held,  in  which  James 
Lloyd  was  chosen  as  his  successor  by  a  vote  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  over  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
for  Mr.  Adams.  This  mean  reproof  on  the  part  of  the 
Federalists  was  more  than  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  to  stand.  The  result  was  a  let- 
ter of  resignation  from  him,  in  which  he  said : — 

"It  has  been  my  endeavor,  as  I  tave  conceived  it  was  my 
duty,  while  holding  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  Union,  to  support 
the  Administration  of  the  General  Government  in  all  necessary 
measures  within  its  competency,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pre- 
serve from  seizure  and  depredation  the  persons  and  property  of 
our  citizens,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  essential  to  the  independ- 
ence of  our  country  against  the  unjust  pretensions  and  aggressions 
of  all  foreign  powers. 
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' '  Certain  resolutions  recently  passed  by  you  have  expressed 
your  disapprobation  of  measures  to  which,  under  the  influence  of 
these  motives,  I  gave  my  assent.  As  far  as  an  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Legislature  can  tiperate,  I  can  not  but  consider 
these  resolutions  as  enjoining  upon  the  representation  of  the 
State  in  Congress  a  sort  of  opposition  to  the  National  Adminis- 
tration in  which  I  can  not  consistently  with  my  principles  concur. 

"To  give  you,  however,  the  opportunity  of  placing  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  member  who  may  devise  and  en- 
force the  means  of  relieving  our  fellow-citizens  frorn  their  present 
suflTering  without  sacrificing  the  peace  of  the  Nation,  the  personal 
liberties  of  our  seamen,  or  the  neutral  rights  of  our  commerce,  I 
now  restore  to  you  the  trust  committed  to  my  charge,  and  resign 
my  seat  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  this 
Commonwealth." 

The  resignation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  at 
once  elected  to  serve  out  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Adams's 
term. 

Thus  ended  Mr.  Adams's  career  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  his  association  with  the  Federal 
party.  Early  in  June,  1808,  his  letter  of  resignation 
was  written,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  Republicans 
offered  to  make  him  their  candidate  for  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress,  a  proposition  he  declined  without 
hesitation.  Mr.  Adams  was  now  systematically  read 
out  of  the  Federal  party,  and  branded  not  only  as  an 
ingrate  and  an  apostate,  but  openly  accused  of  selling 
himself  for  Republican  promises  or  expectations. 
More  and  worse  than  this,  he  was  accused  of  falling 
into  the  support  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  so-styled 
bitter  enemy  of  his  father. 

In  fact,  the  Federalists  of  New  England,  and  es- 
pecially of  Massachusetts,  pretended  to  despise  him  from 
every  point  at  which  they  viewed  him.  The  prejudices 
of  such  inveterate  hate  were  long  made  a  part  of  the 
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political  heir-looms  of  powerful  old  families,  which  may 
not  be  wholly  lost  sight  of  at  this  late  day. 

It  can  hardly  be  useful  or  interesting  to  review 
more  fully  this  now  correctly  understood,  but  greatly 
censured,  period  in  Mr.  Adams's  career.  At  no  other 
time  in  the  history  of  political  parties  in  this  country, 
perhaps,  could  a  politician  whose  acts  were,  at  all,  a 
matter  of  public  note  or  comment,  have  furnished  so 
many  reasons  which  must  now  appear  good  and  suffi- 
cient for  a  change  of  political  faith  and  practice  as  at 
the  very  moment  when  John  Quincy  Adams  crossed 
over  into  the  Democratic  ( Republican)  camp. 

Not  that  the  new  party,  which  hardly  had  an  exist- 
ence before  the  Presidency  of  the  elder  Adams,  was 
an  entirely  respectable,  reliable,  or  correct  organiza- 
tion, but  the  Federalists,  who  had  established  the 
Government,  had  wandered  from  the  right  in  some 
very  important  matters  of  administration,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  some  principles  of  foreign  policy,  cowardly,  if 
not  also  dishonorable.  Neither  Thomas  Jefferson  nor 
his  successor  was  the  man  for  a  great  warlike  emer- 
gency in  the  life  of  the  Republic,  but  the  important 
events  transpiring  under  them  were  gathering  to  their 
support  the  great  mass  of  the  patriotic  men  of  the 
country. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  in  some  respects  it  was  a 
strange  thing  to  see  an  Adams  cutting  asunder  from  his 
old  party  and  aristocratic  social  moorings.  That  Mr. 
Adams  had  been  bought  there  was  not  then  nor  at  any 
subsequent  time  the  least  foundation  in  truth.  Dr. 
Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  did  ask  him  about  the  probability 
of  his  accepting  an  office  under  Mr.  Jefferson,  but 
nothing  appears  in  this  more  than  that  Mr.  Adams  would 
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not  depart  from  his  principles  to  have  any  position  in  the 
gift  of  the  President,  nor  would  he  decline  an  office 
simply  because  Mr.  Jefferson  might  proffer  it.  The 
notorious  "William  B.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  touched  Mr. 
Adams  on  the  subject  of  an  appointment  under  Mr. 
Jefferson,  but  it  was  found  that  the  course  Mr.  Adams 
was  pursuing  had  its  origin  in  his  own  independent 
views  of  the  demands  of  the  times.  He  had  no  po- 
litical expectations.  He  asked  nothing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  nor  did  it  promise  him  any  thing. 

When  he  heard  prominent  Federalists  attempting 
to  justify  the  most  malignant  and  unprovoked  out- 
rages of  the  British  Minister  he  lost  his  temper,  and 
forever  abandoned  any  kind  of  co-operation  with  their 
party.  In  the  history  of  the  times  his  co.urse  stands 
above  reproach.  In  the  double  record  of  his  public 
words  and  acts  and  the  private  confessions  of  a  Diary 
in  which  he  can  hardly  be  accused  of  meditated  insin- 
cerity, his  motives  mainly  appear  above  suspicion. 

Nor  are  the  Massachusetts  Federalists  to  be  cen- 
sured without  stint.  That  they  were  in  some  particu- 
lars mistaken,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  but  that  their  mo- 
tives were  evil  is  quite  another  thing.  They,  no  doubt, 
earnestly  felt  that  Mr.  Adams  had  broken  faith  and 
dealt  unfairly  with  them,  and  as  mere  party  adherents 
they  were  right.  They  did  believe,  too,  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's non-importation  and  embargo  measures  were  the 
most  wicked  things  which  could  have  been  done  to 
them.  They  were  a  race  of  traders,  and  they  thought 
the  blundering  Southerner  was  going  to  ruin  them  and 
the  country.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  blinding  in- 
fluence of  money -getting,  of  commercial  and  self- 
ish interests.     When  patriotism  rises  above   these  it 
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becomes  a  virtue  worthy  of  all  admiration.  The  modest 
facts  would,  perhaps,  support  the  assertion  that  Mr. 
Adams  reached  this  standard  at  this  very  period  in 
his  career  which  has  been  so  unfavorably  criticised. 

In  the  summer  of  1805  Mr.  Adams  was  offered  the 
new  professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard 
University,  which  he  accepted  on  two  or  three  condi- 
tions ;  one  of  which  was  that  he  should  select  his  own 
time  for  delivering  his  lectures  while  serving  in  Con- 
gress. He  was  not,  however,  inaugurated  in  this  new 
position  until  June  of  the  following  year. 

Although  an  orator  himself,  Mr.  Adams  never  put 
much  stress  upon  his  powers  in  that  way.  On  writ- 
ing of  his  eiforts  in  the  Senate  on  an  important  occa- 
sion when  he  desired  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage, 
he  said  :  "  In  manner  I  was  as  I  always  am,  miser- 
ably defective,  but  the  substance  was  not  without 
weight." 

In  the  winter  of  1807,  in  comparing  himself  with 
Mr.  Bayard,  he  wrote  in  his  Diary  : — 

"For  the  talent  of  extemporaneous  speaking  he  knows  his 
great  superiority  over  me,  and  he  exults  in  displaying  it,  because 
in  every  other  particular  he  is  conscious  of  his  inferiority.  It  is, 
perhaps,  from  consciousness  of  both  these  things,  also,  that  his 
exultations  of  victory  are  so  galling  to  me.  I  know  my  moral 
and  political  principles  to  be  more  pure  than  his;  and  this  is 
saying  little,  for  his  are  very  loose.  I  believe  my  talents  and 
acquirements  greater  than  his,  excepting  that  of  unpremeditated 
eloquence.  Of  that  I  have  very  little,  and  he  more  than  any 
man  I  ever  heard  in  Congress.,'" 

Still  all  of  this  did  not  prevent  his  being  a  very 
successful  teacher  of  oratory,  as  the  times  then  went, 
in  Harvard  University.  His  father  and  mother  were 
present  to  hear  him   deliver  his  installation  address, 
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and  by  both  them  and  himself  this  was  deemed  an 
event  of  some  genuine  importance  in  his  career.  On 
the  llfh  of  July,  1806,  he  began  his  first  course  of 
lectures,  and  continued  to  hold  the  position  until 
appointed  Minister  to  Russia  in  the  summer  of  1809. 
In  1810  these  lectures  were  published  in  two  volumes, 
and  may  justly  be  classed  among  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  that  day.  Although 
many  recent,  advanced  works  contain  all  the  ideas  of 
importance,  connected  with  the  theme,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Adams's  lectures,  still  no  other  old 
American  work  in  this  field  rose  to  such  dignity  and 
respectability.  Were  it  a  search  after  scientific  infor- 
mation, or  patterns  to  adorn  the  finished  oratory  of  to- 
day, these  lectures  might  well  be  shunned,  but  these 
old  works  have  in  them  other  sources  of  interest. 
While  they  abound  with  the  display  of  Latin  and 
Greek  learning,  and  research  in  a  dead,  if  not  also 
worthless  past,  which  may  have  been,  to  some  extent, 
excusable,  in  even  wise  men  at  that  period,  they  also 
abound  in  beautiful  sentiments  and  lofty  precepts  on 
many  a  topic  in  which  the  wise  never  lose  interest. 
In  this  respect  they  are  not  works  of  the  past,  as 
may  be  seen  in  a  few  extracts  placed  among  the  say- 
ings of  Mr.  Adams  in  the  closing  chapter  of  this 
volume. 

6— F 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES— JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 
ABROAD— DIPLOMATIC  DISSIPATIONS. 

AT  the  end  of  1808  Mr.  Adams  made  this  record 
in  his  Diary  : — 

"The  year  which  has  now  closed  has  been  among  the  most 
eventful  of  my  life.  It  has  removed  me  altogether  from  public 
life,  and  placed  me  in  public  consideration  far  behind  the  station  to 
which  I  had  attained.  I  have  the  approbation  only  of  my  own 
conscience,  and  the  conviction  upon  my  own  mind  of  having 
done  my  duty  at  every  hazard.  My  private  concerns  have  suf- 
fered in  proportion  to  those  of  the  public,  and  are  already  under 
no  small  embarrassment." 

•  A  man  with  political  promises  and  expectations 
would  hardly  have  written  in  such  a  tone,  and  yet 
to  Mr.  Adams's  unfriendly  critics,  the  event  which 
now  follows  was  positive  proof  of  all  the  charges  they 
had  made  against  him.  Late  in  the  winter  he  went 
to  Washington  to  conduct  some  business  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  was  present  at  Mr.  Madison's 
inauguration.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1809,  he  visited 
the  White  House  by  invitation,  and  was  notified  by 
the  new  President  of  his  desire  to  nominate  him  as 
Minister  to  Russia,  a  country  with  which  diplomatic 
relations  had  not  yet  been  established  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. After  some  consideration  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  probable  duration  of  the  mission,  Mr. 
Adams  determined  to  accept  it,  and  his  name  was   at 
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once  sent  to  the  Senate.  But  this  body,  by  a  small 
majority,  declined  to  establish  the  mission.  The 
favorable  course  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  towards 
this  country,  and  other  circumstances  arising,  induced 
Mr.  Madison  to  press  his  views  as  to  the  necessities 
of  the  establishment.  On  the  26th  of  June,  he  again 
put  the  matter  before  the  Senate  with  Mr.  Adams's 
name  for  confirmation,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
Senate  reversed  its  former  decision,  at  the  same  time 
confirming  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Adams. 

A  storm  of  abuse  now  broke  afresh  upon  him,  and 
it  was  claimed  that  the  acceptance  of  this  office  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Adams  furnished  all  the  evidence  required 
to  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  had  sold  him.self  to 
the  Republicans.  This  new  and  uncalled-for  outbreak 
caused  Mr.  Adams  to  take  up  his  pen  in  defense  of  the 
Administration,  and  his  own  course,  and  in  a  revenge- 
ful and  severe  attack  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Federalists. 
This  he  did  in  a  number  of  published  articles  in  the 
way  of  a  review  of  the  writings  of  Fisher  Ames, 
meaning  in  the  performance,  to  indicate,  unmistak- 
ably, his  utter  abandonment  of  the  Federal  party. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1809,  Mr.  Adams  sailed 
from  Boston  to  enter  upon  his  mission  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. Accompanying  him  was  a  very  pretentious 
retinue  composed  of  his  wife,  her  sister,  Catharine 
Johnson,,  his  youngest  child,  Charles  Francis,  his 
sister's  son,  William  Steuben  Smith,  as  his  secretary, 
and  two  servants.  Two  young  men,  Alexander  H. 
Everett  and  Francis  C.  Gray,  also  accompanied  him,  to 
be  attached,  without  pay,  to  the  legation.  After  a 
perilous  and  vexatious  voyage  he  reached  the  Russian 
Capital  on  the  23d  of  October. 
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England  and  Denmark  being  at  war  at  that  time 
American  commerce  became  common  prey.  At  Chris- 
tiansand  Mr.  Adams  found  thirty-eight  vessels  belong- 
ing to  his  countrymen  which  had  been  brought  in  by 
pirates,  and  notwithstanding  his  immediate  efforts  in 
their  behalf  nothing  was  accomplished  towards  their 
relief  until  he  had  sought  the  interference  of  the  Czar. 
The  British  officer  commanding  in  the  Baltic  ar- 
rested his  own  progress,  and  with  much  difficulty  did 
he  succeed  in  maintaining  his  right,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  neutral  nation,  to  proceed  on  his  mission. 
During  the  peaceful  moments  of  his  voyage  Mr. 
Adams  engaged  in  preparing  himself  for  his  diplo- 
matic duties,  and  in  reviewing  his  classical  knowledge. 
He  also  devoted  some  time  to  letter-writing,  and 
especially  were  two  or  three  letters  written  by  him  to 
his  children  during  this  trip  of  unusual  interest,  indi- 
cating the  character  of  the  man,  and  his  uncommon 
efforts  to  make  his  children  exemplars  of  his  most 
carefully  devised  and  elevated  principles. 

See  these  extracts  : — 

"You  should  each  of  you  consider  yourself  as  placed  here  to 
act  a  part ;  that  is,  to  have  some  single  great  ead  or  object  to 
accomplish,  towards  which  all  the  views  and  all  the  labors  of 
your  existence  should  steadily  be  directed. 

"The  generality  of  mankind  are  under  little  embarrassment 
in  fixing  upon  this  purpose  of  existence.  Since  the  sentence 
upon  our  first  parent,  that  he  should  live  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  toil  has  been  the  ordinary  price  of  subsistence,  and  the 
labor  of  a  man's  life  is  appropriated  by  Providence  to  its  own 
support.  At  the  entrance  upon  the  threshold  of  life  your  prin- 
cipal concern  will  be  to  procure  to  yourself  the  supply  of  your 
wants,  and  this  may  be  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  all  your 
faculties.     .     .     . 

"Take  it,  then,  as  a  general  principle  to  be  observed  as  one 
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of  the  directing  impulses  of  life,  that  you  must  have  some  one 
great  purpose  of  existence.  And  if  you  should  ever  be  relieved 
from  that  which  is  imposed  upon  you,  that  of  providing  for 
yourself,  let  it  be  one  of  your  most  ardent  solicitudes  to  select 
another  which  may  best  promote  your  own  well-being  and  the  hap- 
piness of  your  fellow-creatures.  Obvious  as  this  principle  is  when 
thus  expressed  in  general  terms,  it  is  not  without  its  difficulties 
when  we  attempt  to  carry  it  into  practice.  How  to  employ  our 
faculties  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
of  human  happiness  is  a  problem  of  no  easy  solution.  Good 
intention  is  but  one  step  towards  its  solution.  The  good  which 
an  individual  can  do  to  his  fellow-citizens  is  seldom  proportioned 
to  his  dispositions,  and  the  inclination  to  do  good  itself,  unless 
enlightened  by  a  clear  perception,  guided  by  a  discriminating 
judgment,  and  animated  by  energetic  and  active  resolution, 
evaporates  in  the  dreams  of  imagination,  or  proves  a  poison 
instead  of  a  healing  balm.  .  .  .  The  object  of  existence, 
when  selected  by  yourself,  should  be  as  much  as  possible  within 
your  own  control ;  for  if  you  choose  that  which  depends  upon 
the  will  of  others,  you  not  only  prepare  for  yourself  probable 
disappointment,  but  you  diminish  your  means  of  usefulness  by 
rendering  them  precarious." 

On  the  5th  of  November,  Mr.  Adams  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor,  Alexander  the  First,  and  from  that 
time  began  a  wonderful  systeni  of  diplomatic  visits 
and  dinners,  which  were  continued  with  little  inter- 
mission during  his  residence  in  Russia,  however  little 
he  desired  to  spend  his  life  and  time  in  that  way. 
Nor  was  Mrs.  Adams  free  from  diplomatic  exactions. 
In  due  time  she  was  notified  by  the  master  of  cere- 
monies as  to  the  part  she  would  be  expected  to  take, 
and,  although  not  in  the  employ  or  pay  of  her  country, 
she  proceeded  to  do  as  she  was  required. 

After  a  month  spent  in  this  dissipation,  Mr.  Adams 
wrote  in  his  Diary  : — 

' '  We  rise  seldom  earlier  than  nine  in  the  morning,  often  not 
before  ten.     Breakfast.     Visits  to  receive  or  visits  to  make  until 
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three ;  soon  after  which  the  night  comes  on.  At  four  we  dine ; 
and  pass  the  evening  either  abroad  untU  very  late,  or  at  our 
lodgings  with  company  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  The  night 
parties  abroad  seldom  break  up  until  four  or  five  in  the  morning. 
It  is  a  life  of  such  irregularity  and  dissipation  as  I  can  not  and 
will  not  continue  to  lead." 

So  any  moral  and  reasonable  person  might  have 
thought!  The  time  of  getting  up  by  diplomatic  peo- 
ple in  St.  Petersburg  may  not,  however,  be  so  much  a 
source  of  remark  after  reading  the  following  note  from 
Mr.  Adams's  Diary  : — 

' '  I  took,  this  morning,,  a  long  walk  over  the  part  of  the  city 
which  we  inhabit,  and,  as  the  sun  rose  this  day  at  fourteen  min- 
utes past  nine,  and  set  at  forty-six  minutes  past  two,  I  was  out 
during  almost  all  the  time  of  daylight." 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Adams's  determination  to  con- 
sider the  social  demands  made  upon  him  as  trifling 
and  disgusting,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  or,  at  least, 
to  regulate  them  by  a  conscientious  sense  of  a  more 
correct  and  manly  course  of  life,  he  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. It  was  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  business 
and  duty  of  a  foreign  minister,  according  to  the  Eu- 
ropean view,  to  spend  his  time  in  the  manner  of  which 
Mr.  Adams  complained.  Whatever  were  his  private 
notions  about  these  matters,  it  was  evidently  contrary 
to  his  duty  to  attempt  to  carry  them  out  so  far  as  to 
injure  his  chances  of  being  of  service  to  his  country. 
And  no  matter  how  severe  were  his  private  reflections 
upon  the  folly  and  dissipation  of  the  life  in  the  court, 
and  other  social  circles  of  Europe,  Mr.  Adams  did 
succeed  in  shaping  his  steps  in  that  moderate  and 
reasonable  way  which  left  no  room  for  complaint  around 
him.  He  spoke  the  French  and  German  languages 
fluently,  and   his   versatile   and   scholarly  attainments 
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were  greatly  in  his  favor.  Indeed,  his  literary  and 
other  qualities  served  to  introduce  him  to  a  friendship 
with  the  Emperor  and  his  minister  of  state,  which  is 
unusual  in  diplomatic  history.  * 

Formerly  under  Washington,  and  his  father,  John 
Adams,  he  had  gained  a  like  respect  at  The  Hague, 
and  in  Prussia,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  a  popular  man  in  Europe,  however  he  stood 
in  his  own  country.  His  precise  and  apparently  cold 
nature  especially  suited  him  for  the  heartless  and  in- 
sincere formalities  of  a  European  court.  What  was 
looked  upon  at  home  as  austere,  "  Puritanic,"  and  un- 
approachable, was  there  deemed  admirable  republican 
simplicity.  Washington  had  not  overestimated  Mr. 
Adams's  diplomatic  qualities.  His  European  education 
had  especially  fitted  him  for  diplomatic  life,  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  political  affairs  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  first-rate  literary  attainments,  even  in  a  for- 
eign estimation,  gave  him  superior  standing  and  ad- 
vantages. Altogether,  Mr.  Adams,  perhaps,  occupies 
the  head  of  the  long  and  quite  respectable  list  of 
Americans  who  have  represented  their  country  in  the 
dissipated  courts  of  Europe.  Immeasurably  above 
the  toy-men  who  caricatured  the  intelligence  of  the 
race,  Mr.  Adams  was  able  to  give  this  verdict  upon 
the  most  essential  of  the  fashions  he  was  forced  to 
observe : — 

"  The  formalities  of  these  court  presentations  are  so  trifling 
and  insignificant  in  themselves,  and  so  important  in  the  eyes  of 
princes  and  courtiers,  that  they  are  much  more  embarrassing  to 
an  American  than  business  of  greater  importance.  It  is  not  safe 
or  prudent  to  despise  them,  nor  practicable  for  a  person  of 
rational  understanding  to  value  them." 
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It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  was  a  fruitful 
period  for  the  Diary.  Whatever  fashion  required  of 
him,  and  however  compressed  was  the  fleeting  day  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Adams  found  time  to  make  some 
record  of  all  the  more  important  events  which  came  to 
his  attention,  and  many  of  the  utterly  worthless  ones. 

Much  of  his  time  he  was  able,  too,  to  spend  in  a 
way  mainly  more  useful  to  himself,  at  least  such  may 
be  a  charitable  view  of  the  case.  He  pursued  with 
his  usual  industry  the  study  of  the  language  and  his- 
tory of  Russia,  and  after  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  people,  made  the  commerce  of  the  Empire  a  special 
study.  He  also  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  system  of  coins,  weights,  and  meas- 
ures in  use  in  Russia,  France,  and  England ;  and  al- 
though this  last  pursuit  did  serve  him  perhaps  in  the 
dry,  but  elaborate,  report  he  made  to  Congress,  years 
afterwards,  on  weights  and  measures,  he  considered 
its  usefulness,  at  the  time,  as  exceedingly  problemat- 
ical. He  also  took  up  much  of  his  time  with  the 
senseless  and  immoral  writings  of  the  old  so-called 
scholars  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Amidst  all  this  terrestrial  work  he  was  not  lost, 
however.  His  eyes  were  daily  turned  towards  the 
heavens.  Religion  and  astronomy  came  in  for  no 
little  share  of  his  thoughts.  He  read  many  of  the 
most  learned  of  the  foreign  astronomical  writers,  and 
went  largely  into  computations  connected  with  the  an- 
cient, Mohammedan,  and  Christian  modes  of  reckoning 
time.  During  this  residence  in  Russia,  too,  he  wrote 
the  remarkable  letters  to  his  sons  on  the  character 
and  use  of  the  Bible,  to  which  full  reference  will  be 
made  in  another  part  of  this  volume.     Thus  was  this 
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busy  man  engaged  in  the  midst  of  the  gayeties  and 
follies  of  a  foreign  court,  in  which  fashion  and  a  sense 
of  duty  to  his  country  compelled  him  to  take  part. 

How  unlike  the  suicidal  and  shallow  time-killer  was 
he  able  to  write  of  himself!-    He  said  : — 

"  I  feel  nothing  like  the  tediousness  of  time.  I  suffer  nothing 
like  ennui.  Time  is  too  short  for  me,  rather  than  too  long.  If 
the  day  was  forty-eight  hours,  instead  of  twenty-four,  I  could 
employ  them  all,  if  I  had  but  eyes  and  hands  to  read  and  write." 

Mr.  Adams's  official  services  in  Russia  were  not 
very  important.  He  had  not  full  authority  to  nego- 
tiate a  commercial  treaty  with  that  country,  but  he 
exerted  himself  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  future,  and 
labored  incessantly  to  enlist  the  Russian  Government 
in  his  views  against  the  continental  system  of  com- 
merce, and  especially  against  the  intolerant  preponder- 
ance of  England.  The  Russian  Chancellor,  Count  Ro- 
manzoff,  one  of  the  most  able,  wise,  and  conscientious 
politicians  of  his  time,  highly  respected  Mr.  Adams, 
and  not  only  listened  earnestly  to  his  views,  but  also 
submitted  his  own,  in  one  or  two  important  instances, 
to  Mr.  Adams  for  his  suggestions  or  criticism.  This 
good  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  part  of  Alexander 
and  his  prime  minister,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent, 
sharpened  their  friendly  disposition  towards  his  coun- 
try, and  led  the  Emperor  to  offer  his  services,  in  1812, 
as  a  pacificator  between  America  and  England.  Mr. 
Adams  favored  this  step,  and  President  Madison  ac- 
cepted Russia's  offer  of  mediation,  and  was  wise 
enough  to  risk  sending  commissioners  to  join  Mr. 
Adams  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  begin  negotiations  under 
the  direction  of  the  Emperor,  on  the  very  doubtful 
supposition  of  England's  acceptance.     England  rejected 
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the  proffer,  and  by  doing  so,  very  evidently  started 
afresh  Russia's  ill-will  for  herself,  and  good  inclina- 
tions towards  the  United  States.  Bat  England  now 
offered  to  negotiate  with  this  country  on  her  own 
responsibility,  proposing  to  send  commissioners  to 
London,  or  to  Gottingen.  This  proposition,  Mr.  Mad- 
ison also  accepted,  and  at  the  head  of  the  American 
commissioners  Mr.  Adams  was  placed,  who,  leaving 
his  family  in  St.  Petersburg,  set .  out  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1814,  to  enter  upon  this  important  service. 
But  this  was  destined  to  be  the  end  of  his  residence 
in  Russia. 

During  the  session  of  Congress,  in  the  winter  of 
1810,  a  vacancy  occurring  on  the  Supreme  Bench  the 
President  appointed  Mr.  Adams  to  fill  it,  and  the 
Senate  confirmed  the  appointment.  Although  Mr. 
Adams  fortunately  declined  this  office,  it  is  implied  in 
his  letter  doing  so  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  illness 
of  his  wife  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  return  to 
America  soon,  he  would  have  accepted.  Yet  his  ap- 
pointment was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Madison, 
and  his  acceptance  would  have  been  a  greater  mistake 
on  his  part.  The  qualities  of  his  mind,  and  his  active 
disposition,  rendered  Mr.  Adams  unfit  for  such  a  posi- 
tion. It  would  have  saved  no  little  turmoil  in  after 
times,  if  Mr.  Adams  had  been  lost  in  a  justice's  gown, 
but  how  brief  and  tame  would  have  been  the  history 
of  Judge  John  Quincy  Adams  !  The  very  thought  of 
it  is  ridiculous  in  view  of  the  active  and  stubborn 
career  of  the  "  old  man  eloquent." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

GHENT— WONDERFUL  CONDUCT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COM- 
MISSIONERS—SWEET PEACE— THE  TREATY. 

WHILE  on  his  way  to  Gbttenburg,  Mr.  Adams 
was  informed  that  the  place  of  meeting  had 
been  changed  to  Ghent,  in  Belgium,  at  which  place  he 
arrived  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  a  few  days  subse- 
quently met  his  colleagues,  Henry  Clay,  Albert  Gal- 
latin, and  Jame^  A.  Bayard,  Jonathan  Russell  not  ar- 
riving for  some  weeks  later. 

The  British  commissioners,  Lord  Gambier,  Henry 
Goulburn,  and  William  Adams,  with  a  single  secretary, 
Anthony  St.  John  Baker,  did  not  arrive  until  early  in 
August.  Goulburn  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
Adams  was  a  lawyer,  whom  Mr.  Adams  chose  to 
designate  as  "  Doctor,"  because  he  had  discovered  that 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  laws  had  been  conferred 
upon  him. 

In  the  large  and  not  very  reliable  supply  of  clerks 
attached  to  the  American  commission  was  Payne 
Todd,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Madison,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  taste  for  gambling  and  whisky,  was  not,  perhaps, 
the  worst  one  of  the  lot. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  British  commissioners 
in  Ghent,  they  sent  Mr.  Baker  to  give  notice  of  the 
fact,  and  propose  to  the  Americans  to  meet  them 
at  their  quarters  in  the  hotel.     The  British  commis- 
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sioners,  who  were  not  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  Amer- 
ican, man  for  man,  exhibited  their  knowledge  of  diplo- 
matic trickery  and  their  weakness  at  once  in  this  in- 
nocent-looking proposition,  which  was  rejected.  The 
Americans  were  well  aware,  of  the  diplomatic  usage 
attaching  inferiority  to  commissioners  who  gave  pref- 
erence in  their  meetings  to  the  quarters  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  treating  nation.  The  step 
was  taken  deliberately  by  the  British,  no  doubt,  with 
the  hope  of  establishing  for  the  moment  the  sentiment 
of  superiority  they  entertained  over  the  power  with 
which  they  were  about  to  negotiate.  Thus,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  negotiations,  suspicion  and  ill-feel- 
ings were  started  between  the  two  commissions. 

In  their  discussion  of  the  main  Question  brought 
up  the  American  commissioners  showed  the  discordant 
materials  on  which  their  country  had  to  depend  in  this 
critical  negotiation.  After  succeeding  in  establishing 
the  fact  among  themselves  that,  should  they  consent 
to  meet  at  the  quarters  of  the  British  commissioners, 
they  would  disgrace  their  own  country  at  the  outset, 
Mr.  Adams  wrote  a  note,  slightly  modified  by  the  cool 
and  temperate  Gallatin,  proposing  to  meet  at  any  place 
which  might  be  agreed  upon  mutually,  at  the  same 
time  authorizing  Mr.  Hughes,  the  commissioned  secre- 
tary of  the  legation,  to  propose  the  Hotel  des  Pays- 
Bas  as  the  place  of  inaugurating  the  negotiations. 
To  this  the  Britons  assented,  and  the  seven  commis- 
sioners, Mr.  Russell  not  yet  having  appeared,  met  a 
little  after  noon  on  the  8th  of  August,  18J4,  at  the 
Hotel  des  Pays-Bas.  Lord  Garabier  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  made  complimentary  remarks,  which  must  have 
appeared   more   than    ordinarily   insincere    under    the 
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circumstances.  When  this  was  done  the  British  com- 
missioners proceeded  to  lay  down  the  conditions  of 
the  negotiations,  which  when  reduced  amounted  to 
the  three  "  sine  qua  nons,"  namely :  the  right  to  seize 
marines  aboard  American  vessels  and  compel  allegi- 
ance of  British-born  subjects,  fixing  the  boundaries 
of  territory  claimed  and  inhabited  by  the  Indians 
and  including  them  in  the  treaty  as  allies  of  England, 
and  a  rearrangement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  British  possessions.  The 
Americans  offered  to  take  these  momentous  matters 
into  consideration,  and  after  agreeing  to  meet  alter- 
nately at  the  lodgings  of  the  two  commissions,  the 
unfavorable  session  ended. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  at  the  lodgings  of  the 
Americans  on  the  next  morning,  and  showed  the 
British  agents  clearly  enough  that  their  "sine  qua 
non"  would  never  be  accepted,  the  meeting  terminat- 
ing in  their  proposing  to  send  to  London  for  instruc- 
tions. In  their  conditions  for  a  peace  the  British 
agents  proposed  that  a  strip  of  Maine  should  be  ceded 
to  England,  so  that  a  land  thoroughfare  between  Que- 
bec and  Halifax  could  be  opened  up;  also  that  the 
United  States  should  consent  to  the  southern  shores 
of  the  great  Lakes  as  the  northern  boundary,  and 
should  consequently  abandon  their  navigation  and  forts 
on'  the  Lakes ;  and  the  old  question  of  renewing  their 
claim  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Britons,  who  from  the  first  assumed  a 
domineering  and  insulting  manner  in  the  negotiations. 

On  the  17th  of  August  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
passed  through  Ghent,  and  soon  after  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  himself  made  it  convenient  to  go  that  way  to 
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Brussels,  and  the  British  commissioners  had  messen- 
gers from  London  twice  a  week,  so  that  they  made  no 
step  except  by  direction  of  the  Ministry.  The  propo- 
sitions they  had  laid  down  as  the  basis  for  negotiation 
were  utterly  astounding,  and  were  deemed  infamous 
by  the  Americans,  who  at  once  prepared  to  notify 
their  Government  of  the  nature  of  the  situation,  at 
the  same  time  looking  upon  the  prospect  of  peace  by 
negotiation  as  out  of  the  question.  But  they  drew  up 
their  answer  to  the  British  "sine  qua  non,"  a,nd  by  the 
25th  it  was  forwarded  to  London. 

While  waiting  for  a  return  from  the  British  Court, 
the  commissioners  met  at  their  rooms,  and  at  dinners 
and  balls,  and  in  a  desultory  way  discussed  points  at 
issue.  Still  they  only  seemed  to  get  wider  apart,  and 
although  the  forms  of  courtesy  and  friendship  were 
preserved  to  the  end,  the  two  commissions  were  in  a 
fighting  mood  all  the  time.  The  very  sight  of  the 
American  commissioners  appeared  to  be  sufficient  to 
throw  Mr.  Goulburn  into  spasms  of  rage.  Even  at 
some  of  their  false  etiquettical  dinners  they  quarreled, 
or  passed  the  time  in  vengeful  silence.  Nor  were  the 
Americans  better  off  among  themselves.  They  were 
quarrelsome,  and  utterly  incongenial  and  inharmonious, 
Mr.  Gallatin  being  the  only  cool,  patient,  and  faultless 
man  in  the  commission. 

But  the  final  rupture  did  not  come.  Every  answer 
from  London  to  the  British  agents  opened  the  way 
for  further  negotiation,  the  conditions  first  presented 
as  an  ultimatum  had  not  been  supposed  practicable  by 
the  British  Government  except  on  the  mistake  that 
the  United  States  wanted  peace  on  any  terms.  As 
each  meeting  of  the  commissioners  brought  out  new 
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phases  of  the  negotiation,  and  the  London  authorities 
acted  upon  them,  the  impossible  points  were  dropped, 
one  by  one,  and  the  chances  of  ultimate  success  be- 
came daily  more  apparent.  This  favorable  prospect 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  report  of  the  effect 
in  America,  and  the  fear  of  a  similar  effect  in  Europe, 
of  the  publication  by  order  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment of  the  full  report  made  by  the  American  com- 
missioners of  the  outrageous  and  intolerable  demands 
presented  by  the  British  Ministry  at  the  outset  of  the 
negotiations. 

The  insulting  terms  proposed  by  England  had  al- 
ready done,  to  a  great  extent,  what  nothing  else  was 
likely  to  do,  unite  the  whole  of  the  discordant  Union 
in  support  of  the  war.  The  general  tone  for  resistance 
and  fight  became  more  determined  in  America  than  at 
Ghent.  The  little  instructions  which  reached  the  com- 
missioners from  the  United  States  stiffened  their  stub- 
born sentiments.  No  grants  were  to  be  made;  no 
territory  yielded;  there  was  to  be  no  submission;  and 
if  nothing  was  to  be  gained,  at  least  the  "  ante-bellum  " 
condition  was  to  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Adams's  name  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican commission,  and  although  it  was  claimed  that  this 
was  by  mere  accident,  it  cast  upon  him  some  labor 
and  responsibilities  not  felt  by  the  other  members. 
One  of  these  was  the  duty  of  making  direct  and  gen- 
eral answers,  and  those  of  mere  compliment  to  the 
British  agents,  and  in  making  first  drafts  of  all  written 
notes,  propositions,  and  so  forth.  From  these  things  he 
did  not  shrink,  although  met  at  every  step  and  act  by 
the  opposition  and  criticism  of  his  colleagues.  He  here 
had   the  mortification  to  repeat  his  wonderful  experi- 
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ence  in  the  Senate,  of  having  his  words  and  acts  pass 
for  naught  when  others  with  less  effort  and  little  ob- 
struction were  notoriously  successful  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. So  fruitless  were  all  his  efforts  at  writing  that 
this  part  of  the  work  of  the  commission  eventually 
by  force  of  necessity  went  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gal- 
latin with  whom  nobody  had  a  quarrel. 

Of  this  matter  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his  Diary: — 

' '  This  is  a  severity  with  which  I  alone  am  treated  in  our  dis- 
cussions by  my  colleagues.  Almost  every  thing  written  by  any  of 
the  rest  is  rejected,  or  agreed  to  with  very  little  criticism,  ver- 
bal or  substantial.  But  every  line  that  I  write  passes  a  gauntlet 
of  objections  by  every  one  of  niy  colleagues,  which  finally  issues, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  rejection  of  it  all." 

Finally,  after  a  tedious  and  vexatious  continuance 
of  the  negotiations,  what  was  deemed  a  satisfactory 
result  was  reached,  and  the  treaty  actually  signed  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th  of  December,  1814,  and  an 
hour  afterwards  Mr.  Baker  was  on  his  way  to  England. 
Mr.  Carroll  also  soon  set  out  for  America  with  the 
treaty  and  dispatches  from  our  commissioners,  who  at 
once  prepared  to  break  up  their  quarters  at  Ghent. 
But  even  this  was  a  thing  not  easily  done  by  a  set  of 
very  inharmonious  men.  A  question  arose  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  records  and  papers  relating  to 
the  entire  negotiation,  then  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  Clay  proposed  that  they  should  all  be  packed  and 
put  on  board  the  Neptune,  the  vessel  on  which  he  was 
to  sail  for  home,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  refer  to 
them  and  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  care  of 
the  State  Department  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Adams 
claimed  that  by  usage  and  precedent  the  papers  and 
books  should  all  be  left  in  his  hands.     Whereupon  Mr. 
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Clay  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  although  this  trifle 
was  amicably  settled,  it  came  near  separating  the 
Americans  in  a  general  quarrel,  when  their  great  work 
was  achieved.  But  the  peace-maker,  Mr.  Gallatin,  now 
stepped,  for  the  hundredth  time,  between  his  hot-headed 
colleagues,  and  on  his  proposal  it  was  agreed  that  the 
records  and  effects  of  the  commission,  saving  a  certain 
class  of  the  papers  left  with  Mr.  Adams,  should  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Beasley  in  London,  to  be  held  for  orders  from 
the  Government,  the  papers  in  possession  of  Mr.  Adams 
also  to  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Government. 
So  the  commissioners  (dispersed  in  apparent  peace.  A 
few  days  subsequently  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his  Diary 
that  this  had  been  the  most  memorable  year  of  his 
life,  and  of  his  habits  while  at  Ghent  he  said : — 

"  I  have  risen  during  the  month  almost  always  before  six,  and 
without  exception  before  daylight.  Make  my  fire,  read  five  chap- 
ters in  the  Bible,  and  write  until  nine  and  ten.  Breakfast  in  my 
chamber  alone.  Write,  read  papers,  receive  visits,  and  attend 
mission  meetings  until  three,  afternoon.  Walk  from  one  to  two 
hours,  dine  at  half-past  four,  and  sit  at  table  until  six.  Go  to  the 
theater,  concert,  or  party  at  a  friend's  house,  or  write  in  my  cham- 
ber until  eight  in  the  evening.  Spend  one  or  two  hours  at  Mr. 
Smith's  lodgings,  and  about  ten  at  night  return  home  and  retire 
to  bed." 

He  then  observes  that  this  mode  of  life  would  soon 
be  varied  by  a  change  in  his  situation.  If  a  change  of 
location  would  be  all  the  change  in  this  style  of  living, 
it  would  seem  hardly  worth  mention,  however  a  little 
variation  might  have  improved  its  character.  What- 
ever exceptions  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Adams's  mode  of 
life,  it  was  out  of  all  reach  above  that  of  some  of  his 
colleagues,  a  fact  made  clear  enough  in  his  Diary, 
where  it  is  recorded  that  he  frequently  heard  the  gam- 

7— F 
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biers  breaking  up  in  Mr.  Clay's  rooms  as  he  rose  to 
make  his  fires  of  mornings.  No  one  can  read  the  ac- 
count Mr.  Adams  wrote  so  minutely  of  the  Ghent  nego- 
tiations and  the  conduct  of  the  American  commissioners 
there,  without  feelings  of  surprise  and  disappointment, 
if  not  disgust  also.  While  a  war  was  waged  at  home, 
towns  burned  and  citizens  outraged,  and  all  the  evils 
of  a  war  with  a  foreign  nation  exaggerated  by  partisan 
and  sectional  strife,  these  five  men,  supposed  to  have 
been  selected  with  great  care,  appeare<l  totally  obliv- 
ious of  these  things,  and  spent  no  small  part  of  their 
time  in  dinners,  wine-drinking^  parties,  balls,  card- 
playing,  theater-going,  and  such  other  dissipations  as 
were  within  their  reach. 

As  if  there  were  no  other  way  of  celebrating  a  great 
work  than  by  eating  and  drinking  and  making  them- 
selves foolish  and  ridiculous,  the  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions was  celebrated  in  a  banquet.  In  barbarous  ages, 
and  yet  among  uncivilized  people  of  all  countries, 
great  events  have  been  celebrated  in  some  kind  of 
debauch.  This  practice,  like  many  others  borrowed 
from  rude  states  of  society,  morals,  and  philosophy, 
even  a  Puritan  of  a  Puritan  race  would  aid  in  perpet- 
uating. The  American  commissioners  met  in  harmony 
only  where  the  lowest  of  men  could  have  done  the 
same  thing,  where  the  mere  animal  found  gratification. 
Yet  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  correct  to  say  that  the 
commission  was  unfortunately  constructed,  or  that  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  the  Administration  to  consti- 
tute it  more  wisely.  Two  very  momentous  points 
sprung  during  the  negotiations  were  the  British  claim 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  American 
claim  to   the   fishing  privileges   on   the   north-eastern 
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coast.  The  only  guardians  of  these  important  matters 
in  the  commission  were  Clay  and  Adams.  The  other 
commissioners  did  not  understand  the  value  of  these 
questions,  and  both  Adams  and  Clay  had  utterly  inad- 
equate ideas  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Clay  deemed  the  fishery  claims  and  priv- 
ileges of  New  England  of  little  or  no  moment,  and  said 
so,  while  with  him  the  failure  to  exclude  the  British 
from  the  Mississippi  River  would  be  ground  enough 
for  rejecting  any  other  terms,  or  even  for  continuing 
the  war  indefinitely,  while  Mr.  Adams  thought  the 
fisheries  of  paramount  importance,  and  would  have 
complied  with  the  British  demand  in  reference  to  the 
Mississippi  as  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's purchase  of  Louisiana  had  really  disposed  of 
the  Mississippi  question,  and  Mr.  Clay  and  the  West 
did  greatly  overestimate  its  value.  That  ceased  to  be 
a  question,  but  quite  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  the 
fishing  privileges  on  the  coast  of  New  England. 

The  fisheries  are  still  in  the  way  of  perfect  har- 
mony between  this  Government  and  that  of  England. 
This  Mr.  Adams  foresaw  would  be  the  case,  and  in  the 
zeal  and  heat  of  discussion  he  startled  his  colleagues 
by  declaring  in  favor  of  demanding  of  England  then, 
while  they  were  at  it,  the  cession  of  all  its  possessions 
on  the  north  to  the  United  States.  This  would  have 
put  a  sudden  and  everlasting  end  to  the  fishery  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  several  others  of  no  little  interest. 

The  place  of  Mr.  Gallatin  in  the  commission  it 
would  have  bpen  difficult  to  fill.  Of  the  other  two 
members  little  need  be  said  here,  as  Jonathan  Russell 
will  be  mentioned  in  another  chapter.  While  they  were 
men   of  ability  and  watchful  of  the  general  honor  of 
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their  country,  they  represented  no  especial  point  in 
issue,  and  their  places  could  have  been  well  filled  by 
others  from  among  their  countrymen.  The  general 
superiority  of  the  American  over  the  British  commis- 
sioners was  plainly  visible,  and  was  bitterly  acknowl- 
edged in  England,  and  the  British  newspapers  were 
quite  free  in  their  comments  of  the  unfavorableness  of 
the  treaty  to  their  side.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was 
openly  declared  by  a  member  that,  "in  his  opinion  the 
American  commissioners  had  shown  the  most  astonish- 
ing superiority  over  the  British,  during  the  whole  of 
the  correspondence."  This  statement  acquires  its  full 
value  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  three  irascible 
British  commissioners  were  only  the  mouth-pieces  of 
the  entire  British  Ministry,  taking  no  step  without 
direction  from  home. 

Of  Albert  Gallatin  it  may  be  truly  said  without 
necessarily  detracting  from  the  character  of  any  of  his 
colleagues,  that  while  probably  being  no  less  positive 
and  unyielding  than  any  of  them,  with,  perhaps,  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Adams,  his  temper  and  manner  were 
far  more  suited  to  such  a  mission ;  the  purely  national 
light  in  which  he  viewed  all  points,  his  great  caution, 
coolness,  exactness,  watchfulness,  readiness,  diplomatic 
courtesy,  and  general  ability,  really  placed  him  in  dig- 
nity and  importance  at  the  head  of  all  the  negotiators 
in  this  memorable  treaty. 

The  one  important  thing  accomplished  by  this 
successful  negotiation  was  the  ending  of  the  war.  Be- 
yond that  the  treaty  accomplished  very  little.  From 
ideas  of  accession  of  territory,  and  the  settlement  of 
vexed  questions,  the  commissioners  little  by  little 
gave  way,  and  were   finally  glad  to  fall  in  with  the 
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instruction  from  Mr.  Madison  to  accept  the  condition 
of  affairs  before  the  war.  So  the  British  practice  of 
search  and  impressment  remained  as  when  the  outrage 
was  committed  on  the  Chesapeake  years  before.  Other 
distur*bing  questions  were  also  left  unsettled,  and  even 
the  matter  of  boundary  between  the  two  countries  was 
only  put  in  the  way  of  adjustment.  Still  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  was  enough,  when  nothing  more 
seemed  possible.  The  battle  of  New  Orleans  had  not 
yet  taken  place,  its  influence  had  not  been  felt.  It 
had  no  part  in  this  achievement  of  blessed  peace,  yet 
this  bloody  field  became  the  pride  and  boast  of  America, 
and  the  white-winged  messenger  from  over  the  sea 
was  almost  forgotten  in  shouts  for  the  hero  of  New 
Orleans.  The  close  of  the  war  with  the  most  humiliat- 
ing  victory  ever  inflicted  upon  the  proud  Briton, 
turned  reason  into  delirium  in  America,  and  even  yet 
Jackson  and  New  Orleans  are  associated  with  the 
grand  achievement  at  Ghent. 

The  following  proclamation  from   President  Madi- 
son contains  the  text  of  the 

XrEA-TY  OF"  PEACE. 

JAMES  MADISON, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  TJNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

To  all  and  singular  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  (ffirscting: 

Whereas,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  was  signed  at  Ghent, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  respectively  appointed 
for  that  purpose;  and  the  said  treaty  having  been,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  duly 
accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen ;  and  ratified  copies 
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thereof  having  been  exchanged  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  the  said 
treaty,  which  is  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : — 

TREATY  OF  PEACE  AND  AMITY  BETWEEN  HIS  BRITANNIC!  MAJESTY 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
desirous  of  terminating  the  war  which  has  unhappily  subsisted 
between  the  two  countries,  and  of  restoring,  upon  principles  of 
perfect  reciprocity,  peace,  friendship,  and  good  understanding 
between  them,  have,  for  that  purpose,  appointed  their  respective 
plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say :  his  Britannic  Majesty,  on  his 
part,  has  appointed  the  right  honorable  James  Lord  Gambler,  late 
admiral  of  the  white,  now  admiral  of  the  red  squadron  of  his 
majesty's  fleet,  Henry  Goulburn,  Esquire,  a  member  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  and  under  Secretary  of  State,  and  William 
Adams,  Esquire,  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws.  And  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
thereof,  has  appointed  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard, 
Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert  Gallatin,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who,  after  a  reciprocal  communication  of  their 
respective  full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : — 

ARTICLE   THE   FIRST. 

There  shall  be  a  firm  and  universal  peace  between  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  and  the  United  States,  and  between  their  respective 
countries,  territories,  cities,  towns,  and  people,  of  every  degree, 
without  exception  of  places  or  persons.  All  hostilities,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  shall  cease  as  soon  as  this  treaty  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  both  parties,  as  hereinafter  mentioned.  All  territory, 
places,  and  possessions  whatsoever,  taken  from  either  party  by  the 
other,  during  the  war,  or  which  maJy  be  taken  after  the  signing 
of  this  treaty,  excepting  only  the  islands  hereinafter  mentioned, 
shall  be  restored  without  delay,  and  without  causing  any  destruc- 
tion, or  carrying  away  any  of  the  artillery  or  other  public  prop- 
erty originally  captured  in  the  said  forts  or  places,  and  which 
shall  remain  therein  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  treaty,  or  any  slaves  or  other  private  property.  And  all 
archives,  records,  deeds,  and  papers,  either  of  a  public  nature,  or 
belonging  to  private  persons,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  oflScers  of  either  party, 
shall  be,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  forthwith  restored  and 
delivered  to  the  proper  authorities   and   persons   to   whom   they 
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respectively  belong.  Sucli  of  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Passama- 
quoddy  as  are  claimed  by  both  parties,  shall  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  party  in  whose  occupation  they  may  be  at  the  time 
of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  until  the 
decision  respecting  the  title  to  the  said  islands  shall  have  been 
made  in  conformity  with  the  fourth  article  of  this  treaty.  No 
disposition  made  by  this  treaty,  as  to  such  possession  of  the  islands 
and  territories  claimed  by  both  parties,  shall,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  be  construed  to  afiect  the  right  of  either. 

ARTICLE   THE   SECOND. 

Immediately  after  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  by  both  par- 
ties, as  hereinafter  mentioned,  orders  shall  be  sent  to  the  armies, 
squadrons,  officers,  subjects,  and  citizens  of  the  two  powers  to 
cease  from  all  hostilities.  And  to  prevent  all  causes  of  com- 
plaint which  might  arise  on  account  of  the  prizes  which  may  be 
taken  at  sea  after  the  said  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  it  is  recip- 
rocally agreed,  that  all  vessels  and  effects  which  may  be  taken 
after  the  space  of  twelve  days  from  the  said  ratifications,  upon 
all  parts  of  the  coast  of  North  America,  from  the  latitude  of 
twenty- three  degrees  north  to  the  latitude  of  fifty  degrees  north, 
and  as  far  eastward  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  the  thirty-sixth 
degree  of  west  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  shall 
be  restored  to  each  side ;  That  the  time  shall  be  thirty  days  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  north  of  the  equinoctial 
line  or  equator,  and  the  same  time  for  the  British  and  Irish 
channels,  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  all  parts  of  the  West 
Indies ;  forty  days  for  the  North  Seas,  for  the  Baltic,  and  for  all 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  sixty  days  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean  south 
of  the  equator  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
ninety  days  for  every  part  of  the  world  south  of  the  equator ;  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  for  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 
'without  exception. 

ARTICLE   THE    THIRD. 

All  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  either  side,  as  well  by  land  as 
by  sea,  shall  be  restored  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  on  their  paying  the 
debts  which  they  may  have  contracted  during  their  captivity. 
The  two  contracting  parties  respectively  engage  to  discharge  in 
specie  the  advances  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  other  for 
the  sustenance  and  maintenance  of  such  prisoners. 
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ARTICLE   THE   FOURTH. 

Wliereas,  it  was  stipulated  by  the  second  article  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  should  comprehend  all 
islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from 
the  points  where  the  aforesaid  boundaries,  between  Nova  Scotia  on 
the  one  part,  and  East  Florida  on  the  other,  shall  respectively  touch 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  excepting  such 
islands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore  have  been,  within  the  limits  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  and  whereas .  the  several  islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Passamaquoddy,  which  is  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the 
island  of  Grand  Menan  in  the  said  Bay  of  Fundy,  are  claimed 
by  the  United  States  as  being  comprehended  within  their  afore- 
said boundaries,  which  said  islands  are  claimed  as  belonging  to 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  as  having  been  at  the  time  of,  and  pre- 
vious to,  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three  within  the  limits  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  In 
order,  therefore,' finally  to  decide  upon  these  claims,  it  is  agreed  that 
they  shall  be  referred  to  two  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  in 
the  following  manner,  viz.:  one  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  by 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  one  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof, 
and  the  said  two  commissioners  so  appointed  shall  be  sworn 
impartially  to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  said  claims  according 
to  such  evidence  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  on  the  part  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  and  of  the  United  States  respectively.  The 
said  commissioners  shall  meet  at  St.  Andrews,  in  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  such  other 
place  or  places  as  they  shall  think  fit.  The  said  commissioners 
shall,  by  a  declaration  or  report  under  their  hands  and  seals,, 
decide  to  which  of  the  two  contracting  parties  the  several  islands 
aforesaid  do  respectively  belong,  in  conformity  with  the  true 
intent  of  the  said  treaty  of  peace  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-three.  And  if  the  said  commissioners  shall  agree  in 
their  decision,  both  parties  shall  consider  such  decision  as  final 
and  conclusive.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
two  commissioners  differing  upon  all  or  any  of  the  matters  so 
referred  to  them,  or  in  the  event  of  both  or  either  of  the  said 
commissioners  refusing,  or  declining,  or  willfully  omitting  to  act 
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as  such,  they  shall  make,  jointly  or  separately,  a  report  or 
reports,  as  well  to  the  Government  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  as  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  stating  in  detail  the  points  on  which 
they  diflPer,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  their  respective  opinions 
have  been  formed,  or  the  grounds  upon  which  they,  or  either  of 
them,  have  so  refused,  declined,  or  omitted  to  act.  And  his 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hereby 
agree  to  refer  the  report  or  reports  of  the  said  commissioners  to 
some  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  to  be  then  named  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  who  shall  be  requested  to  decide  on  the  differences  which 
may  be  stated  in  the  said  report  or  reports,  or  upon  the  report  of 
one  commissioner,  together  with  the  grounds  upon  which  the  other 
commissioner  shall  have  refused,  declined,  or  omitted  to  act,  as 
the  case  may  be.  And  if  the  commissioner  so  -refusing,  declining, 
or  omitting  to  act,  shall  also  willfully  omit  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  has  so  done,  in  such  manner  that  the  said  state- 
ment may  be  referred  to  such  friendly  sovereign  or  State,  together 
with  the  report  of  such  other  commissioner,  then  such  sovereign 
or  State  shall  decide  ex  parte  upon  the  said  report  alone.  And 
his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
engage  to  consider  the  decision  of  some  friendly  sovereign  or  State 
to  be  such,  and  conclusive  on  all  the  matters  so  referred. 

AETICLE   THE   FIFTH. 

Whereas,  neither  that  point  of  the  high  lands  lying  due  north 
from  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  and  designated  in  the 
former  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers  as  the  north-west 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  now  the  north-westermost  head  of  Con- 
necticut Kiver,  has  yet  been  ascertained ;  and  whereas,  that  part 
of  the  boundary-line  between  the  dominion  of  the  two  powers 
which  extends  from  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix  directly 
north  to  the  above-mentioned  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia ; 
thence  along  the  said  highlands  which  divide  those  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  north-westermost  head  of  Con- 
necticut River  ;  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  the  river  to  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  by  a  line  due  west  on 
said  latitude  until  it  strikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraguy,  has 
not  yet  been  surveyed.  It  is  agreed,  that  for  these  several  pur- 
poses two  commissioners  shall  be  appointed,  sworn,  and  authorized 
to  act  exactly  in  the  manner  directed  with  respect  to  those  men- 
tioned in  the  next  preceding  article,  unless  otherwise  specified  in 
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the  present  article.  The  said  commissioners  shall  meet  at  St. 
Andrews,  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  shall  have 
power  to  adjourn  to  such  other  place  or  places  as  they  shall  think 
fit.  The  said  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  ascertain  and 
determine  the  points  above-mentioned,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  treaty  of  peace  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-three,  and  shall  cause  the  boundary  aforesaid,  from  the 
source  of  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraguy, 
to  be  surveyed  and  marked  according  to  the  said  provisions.  The 
said  commissioners  shall  make  a  map  of  the  said  boundary,  and 
annex  to  it  a  declaration  under  their  hands  and  seals,  certifying 
it  to  be  the  true  map  of  the  said  boundary,  and  particularizing 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia, 
of  the  north-westermost  head  of  Connecticut  River,  and  of  such 
other  points  of  the  same  boundary  as  they  may  deem  proper.  And 
both  parties  agree  to  consider  such  map  and  declaration  as  finally 
and  conclusively  fixing  the  said  boundary.  And  in  the  event  of 
the  said  two  commissioners  differing,  or  both,  or  either  of  them, 
refusing  or  declining,  or  willfully  omitting  to  act,  such  reports, 
declarations,  or  statements,  shall  be  made  by  them,  or  either  of 
them,  and  such  reference  to  a  friendly  sovereign  or  State,  shall  be 
made,  in  all  respects,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  article  is 
contained,   and   in   as   full  a  manner  as  if  the  same  was  herein 


AETICLE    THE     SIXTH. 

Whereas,  by  the  former  treaty  of  peace  that  portion  of  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States  from  the  point  where  the  forty-fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude  strikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraguy  to 
the  Lake  Superior,  was  declared  to  be  "  along  the  middle  of  said 
river  into  Lake  Ontario,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake  until  it 
strikes  the  communication  by  water  between  that  lake  and  Lake 
Erie;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  communication  into  Lake 
Erie,  through  the  middle  of  said  "lake  until  it  arrives  at  the 
water  communication  into  the  Lake  Huron  ;  thence  through  the 
middle  of  said  lake  to  the  water  communication  between  that 
lake  and  Lake  Superior."  And,  whereas,  doubts  have  arisen 
what  was  the  middle  of  said  river,  lakes,  and  water  communica- 
tions, and  whether  certain  islands  lying  in  the  same  were  within 
the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  or  of  the  United  States. 
In  order,  therefore,  finally  to  decide  these  doubts,  they  shall  be 
referred  to  two  commissioners,  to  be  appointed,  sworn,  and  author- 
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ized  to  act  exactly  in  the  manner  directed  with  respect  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  next  preceding  article,  unless  otherwise  specified 
in  this  present  article.  The  said  commissioners  shall  meet,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  shall 
have  power  to  adjourn  to  such  other  place  or  places  as  they  shall 
think  fit.  The  said  commissioners  shall,  by  a  report  or  declara- 
tion, under  their  hands  and  seals,  designate  the  boundary  through 
the  said  river,  lakes,  and  water  communications,  and  decide  to 
which  of  the  two  contracting  parties  the  several  islands  lying  within 
the  said  river,  lakes,  and  water  communications,  do  respectively 
belong,  in  conformity  with  the  true  intent  of  the  said  treaty  of 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three.  And  both  parties 
agree  to  consider  such  designation  and  decision  as  final  and  con- 
clusive. And  in  the  event  of  the  said  two  commissioners  differ- 
ing, or  both,  or  either  of  them,  refusing,  declining,  or  willfully 
oniitting  to  act,  such  reports,  declarations,  or  statements,  shall  be 
made  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  and  such  reference  to  a  friendly 
sovereign  or  State  shall  be  made  in  all  respects  as  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  article  is  contained,  and  in  as  full  a  manner  as 
if  the  same  was  herein  repeated. 

AETICLE   THE   SEVENTH. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  said  two  last-mentioned  commis- 
sioners, after  they  shall  have  executed  the  duties  assigned  to  them 
ifi  the  preceding  article,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized, 
upon  their  oaths,  impartially  to  fix  and  determine,  according  to 
the  true  intent  of  the  said  treaty  of  peace  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-three,  that  part  of  the  boundary  between  the 
dominions  of  the  two  powers,  which  extends  from  the  water  com- 
munication between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior,  to  the  most 
north-w'estern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  decide  to  which 
of  the  two  parties  the  several  islands  lying  in  the  lakes,  water 
communications,  and  rivers,  forming  the  said  boundary,  do  respect- 
ively belong,  in  conformity  with  the  true  intent  of  the  said  treaty 
of  peace  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three;  and 
to  cause  such  parts  of  the  said  boundary  as  require  it  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  marked.  The  said  commissioners  shall,  by  a  report  or 
declaration,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  designate  the  boundary 
aforesaid,  state  their  decision  on  the  points  thus  referred  to  them, 
and  particularize  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  most  north- 
western point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  of  such  other  parts 
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of  the  said  boundary  as  they  may  deem  proper.  And  both  parties 
agree  to  consider  such  designation  and  decision  as  final  and  con- 
clusive. And,  in  the  event  of  the  said  two  commissioners  difier- 
ing,  or  both,  or  either  of  them  refusing,  declining,  or  willfully 
omitting  to  act,  such  reports,  declarations,  or  statements  shall  be 
made  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  and  such  reference  to  a  friendly 
sovereign  or  state,  shall  be  made  in  aU  respects,  as  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  article  is  contained,  and  in  as  full  a  manner  as 
if  the  same  was  herein  repeated. 

AETIOLE  THE  EIGHTH. 

The  several  boards  of  two  commissioners  mentioned  in  the  four 
preceding  articles,  shall  respectively  have  power  to  appoint  a  sec- 
retary, and  to  employ  such  surveyors  or  other  persons  as  they 
shall  judge  necessary.  Duplicates  of  all  their  respective  reports, 
declarations,  statements,  and  decisions,  and  of  their  accounts,  and 
of  the  journal  of  their  proceedings,  shall  be  delivered  by  them 
to  the  agents  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  to  the  agents  of  the 
United  States,  who  may  be  respectively  appointed  and  authorized 
to  manage  the  business  on  behalf  of  their  respective  governments. 
The  said  commissioners  shall  be  respectively  paid  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  agreed  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  such 
agreement  being  to  be  settled  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  this  treaty.  And  all  other  expenses  attending  the 
said  commissioners  shall  be  defrayed  equally  by  the  two  parties. 
And  in  the  case  of  death,  sickness,  resignation,  or  necessary  ab- 
sence, the  place  of  every  such  commissioner  respectively  shall  be 
supplied  in  the  same  manner  as  such  commissioner  was  first 
appointed,  and  the  new  commissioner  shall  take  the  same  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  do  the  same  duties.  It  is  further  agreed  between 
the  two  contracting  parties  that,  in  case  any  of  the  islands  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  preceding  articles,  which  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  parties  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war  between  the  two  countries,  should,  by  the  decision 
of  any  of  the  boards  of  commissioners  aforesaid,  or  of  the  sov- 
ereign or  State  so  referred  to,  as  in  the  four  next  preceding  arti- 
cles contained,  fall  within  the  dominions  of  the  other  party,  all 
grants  of  land  made  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war 
by  the  party  having  had  such  possession,  shall  be  as  valid  as 
if  such  island  or  islands  had,  by  such  decision  or  decisions,  been 
adjudged  to  be  within  the  dominions  of  the  party  having  had 
such  possession. 
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ARTICLE  THE   NINTH. 

The  United  States  of  America  engage  to  put  an  end  imme- 
diately after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  to  hostilities 
with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians,  with  whom  they  may  be 
at  war  at  the  time  of  such  ratification ;  and  forthwith  to  restore 
to  such  tribes  or  nations,  respectively,  all  the  possessions,  rights, 
and  privileges  which  they  may  have  enjoyed  or  been  entitled  to 
in  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven,  previous  to  such  hos- 
tilities :  Provided  always,  that  such  tribes  or  nations  shall  agree  to 
desist  from  all  hostilities  against  the  United  States  of  America, 
their  citizens  and  subjects,  upon  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty 
being  notified  to  such  tribes  or  nations,  and  shall  so  desist  accord- 
ingly. And  his  Britannic  Majesty  engages,  on  his  part,  to  put  an 
end  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty,  to 
hostilities  with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  with  whom  he 
may  be  at  war  at  the  time  of  such  ratification,  and  forthwith  to 
restore  to  such  tribes  or  nations,  respectively,  all  the  possessions, 
rights,  and  privileges  which  they  may  have  enjoyed  or  been  enti- 
tled to  in  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven,  previous  to 
such  hostilities :  Provided  always,  that  such  tribes  or  nations  shall 
agree  to  desist  from  all  hostilities  against  his  Britannic  Majesty 
and  his  subjects,  upon  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  being 
notified  to  such  tribes  or  nations,  and  shall  so  desist  accordingly. 

ARTICLE  THE  TENTH. 

Whereas,  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcilable  with  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity  and  justice,  and  whereas  both  his  majesty  and 
the  United  States  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to  pro- 
mote its  entire  abolition,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  object. 

ARTICLE  THE  ELEVENTH. 

This  treaty,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  ratified  on  both 
sides,  without  alteration  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
the  ratifications  mutually  exchanged,  shall  be  binding  on  both 
parties,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washing- 
ton in  the  space  of  four  months  from  this  day,  or  sooner,  if 
practicable. 

In  faith  whereof  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have 
signed  this  treaty,  and  have  thereunto  affixed  our  seals. 
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Done  in  treplicate,  at  Ghent,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen. 
(l.  s.)  Gambiee,  (l.  8.)  J.  A.  Bayard, 

(l.  s.)  Heney  Goulbuen,  (l.  s.)  H.  Clay, 

(l.  s.)  William  Adams,  (l.  s.)  Jona.  Kussell, 

(l.  s.)  John  Quincy  Adams,      (l.  s.)  Albert  Gallatin. 

Now,  therefore,  to  the  end  that  the  said  treaty  of  peace  and  amity 
may  be  observed  with  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
I,  James  Madison,  President  as  aforesaid,  have  caused  the  prem- 
ises to  be  made  public ;  and  I  do  hereby  enjoin  all  persons  bear- 
ing office,  civil  or  military,  within  the  United  States,  and  all 
others,  citizens  or  inhabitants  thereof,  or  being  within  the  same, 
faithfully  to  observe  and  fulfill  the  said  treaty  and  every  clause 
and  article  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
(3L.  Z-)  States  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and  signed  the  same 
with  my  hand. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  eighteenth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  and  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  United  States  the  thirty-ninth. 

James  Madison. 
By  the  President, 

James  Monroe,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

EVIL    PRACTICES— MR.    ADAMS    AND    JEREMY    BENTHAM— 
ENGLISH  TREATIES— THE  AMERICAN  CABINET. 

ON  the  26th  of  January,  1815,  Mr.  Adams  left 
Ghent,  and  on  the  4th  of  the  nexth  month 
reached  Paris,  where  he  found  his  now  harmonious 
colleagues,  Clay,  Bayard,  Russell,  and,  soon  afterwards, 
Mr.  Gallatin.  Here  he  met  old  acquaintances,  such  as 
Marbois,  La  Fayette,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  the  latter 
of  whom  he  had  met  in  exile  at  St.  Petersburg.  He 
had  taken  some  of  his  first  lessons  in  dissipation  at 
the  French  Capital  under  the  eye  of  his  father  many 
years  before.  Here,  in  the  company  of  his  sister,  to 
a  great  extent,  he  had  acquired  his  passion  for  theater- 
going, a  sort  of  mental  or  moral  disease  of  which  he 
never  was  cured.  He  was  now  soon  engaged  in  a 
continuous  round  of  visiting,  dining,  parties,  and  first 
and  last  and  all  the  the  time,  of  theater-going.  His 
passion  for  play-houses  he  did  not  seem  to  connect 
with  any  moral  sense,  even  in  the  abuse  of  mind 
and  time. 

Mr.  Adams  arrived  in  Paris  at  a  most  exciting 
epoch  in  its  history.  Introduced  to  Louis  the  Eight- 
eenth, and  the  followers  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Bour- 
bons, he  saw  them  take  to  flight  in  an  hour,  and  the 
fickle  populace  shout  for  Napoleon.  He  witnessed  the 
strange  spectacle  of  the  king's  troops  marching  out  in 
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the  morning  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  little  tyrant, 
escaped  from  Elba,  and  returning  at  night  as  his 
body-guard. 

On  the  20  th  of  March  he  wrote  in  his  Diary  : — 

"Mr.  Beale  came  in  and  told  me  that  the  king  and  royal 
family  were  gone.  They  left  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  at  one 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  took  the  road  to  Beauvais.  It  was  but 
last  Tuesday  that  the  king,  at  the  Seance  Royale,  talked  before 
the  two  legislative  chambers  of  dying  in  defense  of  the  country." 

And,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  condition  of 
affairs  in  Paris  at  this  time,  Mr.  Adams  actually  went 
to  the  theater  almost  nightly,  sometimes  every  night 
for  a  week  at  a  time ;  and  even  when  he  was  expect- 
ing Mrs.  Adams  on  her  long  journey  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  was  at  the  theater.  Of  this  strange  conduct 
he  wrote  in  his  Diary  : — 

"When  I  returned  home  from  the  theater,  of  course,  I  ex- 
pected to  have  found  my  wife's  carriage  in  the  yard,  and  was 
disappointed,  but  had  scarcely  got  into  my  chamber  when  she 
arrived." 

Astounding  conduct !  An  amazing  way  of  being 
disappointed !  The  most  thoughtless  and  careless  man 
would  have  been  at  home  watching  and  waiting  to 
receive  his  wife,  after  a  separation  of  eight  months  ; 
even  an  esteemed  acquaintance  would  have  excited 
that  much  consideration  and  self-respect. 

Mr.  Adams  seemed  to  attend  the  plays  as  if  it 
were  a  duty  he  owed  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
country,  and  questions  or  matters  of  life,  death,  or 
friendship  stood  little  in  his  way.  Even  when  he  had 
to  sit  in  crowded  houses,  inhaling  offensive  and  poi- 
sonous exhalations  from  thousands  of  diseased  lungs 
and   debauched   bodies,  often  where   he  could   neither 
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hear  nor  see,  and  where  not  a  word  nor  a  sight  of  any 
kind  could  have  been  of  benefit  to  a  refined  and  cul- 
tured mind,  Mr.  Adams  did  not  fail  to  appear  at  the 
theater.  Words  would  fail  to  portray  the  contempt 
in  which  such  conduct,  especially  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lic example,  and  of  reputed  intellectual  and  moral 
strength,  should  be  held.  The  indecent  extreme  to 
which  Mr.  Adams  carried  this  theater-going  must  ap- 
pear as  a  defect  in  his  mental  or  moral  structure. 

During  Mr.  Adams's  days  in  the  Senate,  under 
Mr.  Jefferson,  one  of  the  abominations  of  Washington, 
long  since  done  away,  was  horse-racing  at  Bladens- 
burg,  a  place  notorious  for  other  disreputable  things. 
Often  while  the  races  continued,  a  quorum  could  not 
be  mustered  in  the  Senate.  And  to  this  barbarous 
practice,  and  morally  doubtful  pastime,  Mr.  Adams  be- 
came much  attached.  Even  President  Jefferson  at- 
tended the  Bladensburg  races,  which,  however,  was 
not,  perhaps,  so  much  a  matter  of  wonder,  in  his  case. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1815,  Mr.  Adams  received  in- 
formation of  his  appointment  as  Minister  to  England, 
but  did  not  reach  London  until  the  25th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  where  he  was  soon  put  in  possession 
of  his  commission  and  letters  of  credence. 

He  had  been  authorized,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Gallatin  and  Mr.  Clay,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  England,  and  by  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
London,  the  other  commissioners  had  made  considera- 
ble progress  in  this  work.  In  this  conference,  Mr. 
Robinson,  vice-president  of  the  London  Board  of  Trade, 
took  the  place  of  Lord  Gambler,  but  otherwise  the 
negotiators  on  the  British  side  remained  the  same  as 
at  Ghent,  and  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  rooms  of 
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the  Board  of  Trade.  They  finally  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  treaty,  of  no  great  commercial  consequence,  to 
last  four  years,  and  signed  it  on  the  3d  of  July,  1815. 
Even  in  this  conference  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  were 
often  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows  ;  nor  was  the 
mild  and  cautious  Gallatin  free  from  an  occasional 
ebullition. 

Mr.  Adams's  superior  diplomatic  skill  was  not  only 
apparent  at  all  times  in  these  negotiations,  but  also 
his  perseverance  and  stubborness  when  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  right.  His  suggestions  and  drafts  were 
more  respected  than  they  were  at  Ghent ;  and  his 
forms  for  the  final  drafts  of  the  treaty  he  insisted  upon 
as  being  sanctioned  by  diplomatic  precedent;  forms, 
he  insisted,  that  should  be  followed  in  all  future  treaty 
papers,  and  he  refused  to  sign  any  other,  thus  com- 
pelling his  less  punctilious  colleagues  to  submit  to  his 
views.  They  objected  to  his  transposition  of  terms 
for  the  mere  diplomatic  formality,  and  believed  the 
British  agents  would  object,  and  the  treaty  fail.  But 
this  was  not  the  case,  the  Britons  readily  adopting 
the  form  of  signatures  and  name  which  Mr.  Adams 
had  made,  as  being  advisable  to  secure  future  harmony. 
Neither  Mr.  Gallatin  nor  Mr.  Clay  were  able  to  put 
much  stress  upon  diplomatic  forms,  especially  as  ap- 
plying to  republican  America,  but  Mr.  Adams,  reared 
in  the  foreign  school  of  diplomacy,  claimed  all  its  forms 
and  advantages  for  his  own  country. 

Immediately  after  arriving  in  London,  Mr.'  Adams 
set  about  watching  the  claims  and  interests  of  his 
country  in  putting  in  execution  the  Ghent  Treaty.  In 
his  very  first  interview  with  Castlereagh,  Minister  for 
Foreign    Relations,  he   launched   boldly   into    matters 
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connected  with  the  release  and  transfer  of  prisoners, 
and  other  affairs  demanding  more  immediate  attention. 
Of  this    Irishman,   Castlereagh,   he    wrote    in    his 
Diary : — 

"I  did  not  incline  to  converse  much'\Vith  him  upon  French 
affairs,  and  therefore  took  leave.  His  deportment  is  sufficiently 
graceful,  and  his  person  is  handsome.  His  manner  was  cold,  but 
not  absolutely  repulsive." 

Early  in  December,  Mr.  Adams  ascertained  that 
his  Secretary  of  Legation  was  to  be  his  sister's  son, 
J.  A.  Smith.  He  had  himself  recommended  Alexander 
H.  Everett,  instead  of  Smith,  because,  he  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  American  Secretary  of  Legation  ought 
to  be  nephew  of  the  minister  at  the  same  court.  But 
President  Madison  took  a  different  view  of  the  case, 
and  soon  after,  Mr.  Smith  arrived  in  London,  taking 
his  place  by  the  side  of  his  austere  uncle. 

At  the  departure  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  it 
was  understood  that  Mr.  Adams's  authority  was  suf- 
ficient to  justify  him  in  taking  any  other  steps  deemed 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  commercial  treaty  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  and  for  this  purpose, 
and  others,  constantly  arising  in  the  adjustment  of 
matters  of  difference  and  interest  touching  the  war, 
he  was  often  engaged  in  long  and  spirited  discussions 
with  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Bathurst. 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  Mr.  Adams  received  defi- 
nite instructions  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  England,  especially  looking  to  the  regula- 
tion of  trade  with  the  British  Colonies  on  the  north 
and  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  course  of  his  many 
interviews  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  few  matters  of  dis- 
pute,   and     few    sources    of   contention    and    enmity 
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between  the  two  nations,  were  left  untouched ;  and 
among  other  things,  Mr.  Adams  introduced  the  subject 
of  search  and  impressment,  but  was  unable  to  effect 
anything  on  a  point  which  England  deemed  essential 
to  her  own  protection,  a  policy  with  which  her  own 
citizens  were  satisfied. 

That  England  had  a  right  to  press  into  her  service 
Americans,  she  never  claimed,  but  American  traders 
offered  inducements  to  her  seamen  to  enter  their  serv- 
ice, and  the  right  to  claim  these  men  wherever  she 
could  find  them  on  the  high  seas  she  maintained.  The 
prevention  of  the  very  evils  of  which  the  United  States 
complained,  and  on  account  of  which  war  was  declared 
by  Congress,  the  American  Government  had  in  its  own 
hands,  that  was,  the  non-employment  of  British  seamen. 
That  there  were  two  sides  to  this  question,  there  is  no 
doubt.  But  in  this  country,  England  only  got  the 
credit  of  being  willfully,  wholly  in  the  wrong.  So  it 
was  that  Federalist  politicians,  who  went  far  enough 
to  claim  that  England  was  justified  in  searching  for 
and  forcing  the  service  of  her  own  citizens,  were  cried 
down  as  traitors  to  their  country. 

The  great  difficulty  about  the  whole  matter  was  in 
the  distinction  between  British  and  American  citizens, 
and  England  was  never  scrupulous  about  making  the 
distinction.  Jn  this  whole  difficulty,  America's 
fretfulness  and  irascibility  were  quite  as  conspicuous 
as  her  long-suffering  and  patience.  On  the  justness 
of  the  American  cause,  in  the  War  of  1812,  even  yet 
sometimes  called  Madison's  War,  there  is  not  ground, 
perhaps,  for  absolute  unanimity  of  sentiment ;  and  the 
historian  may  yet  start  the  question  of  the  intrinsic 
right  and    wrong   of  Britain's    claim   and   her   perpe- 
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trations  under  it,  and  of  the  War  of  1812.  England 
never  has  relinquished  this  claim,  and  it  has  always 
been  treated  as  a  delicate  question  in  the  diplomacy 
of  the  two  countries.  But  circumstances  rendered  it 
of  no  consequence  to  Britain,  and  long  ago  it  ceased, 
by  tacit  consent,  to  be  a  matter  worthy  of  note. 

It  must  not,  for  a  moment,  be  thought  that  Mr. 
Adams  now  neglected  dinners,  parties,  and  theaters. 
He  was  extremely  scrupulous  about  carrying  out  court 
requirements,  but  these  did  finally  make  such  demands 
upon  his  time  and  inclinations  as  to  drive  him  to  hunt 
a  residence  out  of  the  city.  A  considerable  part  of 
his  short  stay  at  the  pompous  "  Court  of  St.  James," 
he,  therefore,  spent  nine  miles  out,  at  Ealing.  But 
this  did  not  prevent  his  carrying  his  devotion  to 
fashion  into  every  thing  he  did,  even  the  smallest 
matters  of  dress ;  nor  did  he  drop  his  tendencies  in 
that  way  in  church-going. 

He  says  himself  in  the  Diary : — 

' '  I  made  up  a  packet  of  newspapers  for  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  a  packet  to  my  father.  I  took  them  with  me  in  the 
carriage,  and,  on  alighting  at  the  Ambassador's,  told  my  footman, 
William  Hegg,  to  carry  them  to  Mr.  Smith,  at  Craven  Street. 
I  also  left  in  the  carriage  my  round  hat  and  my  surtout.  When 
I  came  out  to  return  home,  on  entering  the  carriage  and  driving 
off,  my  hat  was  missing.  On  inquiring  for  it,  William  told  me 
that  it  had  been  stolen  from  the  carriage,  together  with  the 
packet  of  papers,  while  he  was  riding  with  the  coachman  on  the 
box  from  the  Ambassador's  house  to  Cavendish  Square.  The 
surtout  luckily  escaped." 

Again  he  says  : — 

"We  came  home  about  ten  o'clock,  and  shortly  afterwards  I 
went  with  my  wife  to  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland's  evening 
party.  The  duke  and  almost  all  the  men  wer6  in  frocks,  but 
the  Prince  Regent  himself,  and  several  others,  were  in' full  dress 
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uniforms.  Captain  D'Este,  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  son,  told  me 
he  thought  the  Prince  had  done  it  by  way  of  example,  and  a 
hint  for  imitation." 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1817,  he  wrote :  "I  called  at 
the  Portuguese  Minister's  to  inquire  whether  it  would 
be  necessary  to  appear  at  the  '  Te  Deum '  in  court 
dress,  and  found  *it  would  not." 

No  old  gossipy  fashion-plate,  or  mindless  "  female  " 
devotee  of  fashion  could  have  taken  more  interest  in 
these  things,  or  have  been  more  squeamish  about  them 
than  was  this  representative  of  republican  America  at 
a  pompous  and  frivolous  foreign  court. 

One  of  Mr.  Adams's  London  acquaintances  was 
Jeremy  Bentham,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
took  up  with  any  of  Bentham's  principles,  as  did  the 
easy-going  and  unscrupulous  Aaron  Burr.  On  religion, 
Adams  and  Bentham  did  not  talk,  mainly  owing  to  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bentham.  In 
this  quality  he  was  the  decided  superior  of  Mr.  Adams, 
who  seldom  exhibited  a  disposition  to  avoid  any  sub- 
ject, whether  offensive  or  agreeable  to  himself  or  any- 
body else.  He  was  never  afraid  to  stand  for  himself 
on  any  point,  and  his  tendency  was  to  lead  other  men 
to  take  a  similar  course. 

He  wrote  in  his  Diary : — 

"  Rose  barely  in  time  to  take  the  morning  walk  with  J.  Ben- 
tham. Since  the  second  of  our  long  walks,  we  have  fallen  into 
one  and  the  same  track  through  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington 
Garden.  It  makes  for  me  a  walk  of  about  seven  miles,  and 
takes  about  three  hours  of  my  time.  I  now  generally  breakfast 
before  I  go." 

On  one  qf  these  long  walks  he  got  a  glimpse  of 
Bentham's  religion,  concluding  from  the  general  tenor 
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of  what  he  did  draw  out  of  Bentham,  that  he  was  un- 
friendly to  all  religion,  if  not  also  to  the  belief  in  an 
Author  of  Nature.  Bentham  had  two  principles  in  his 
philosophy,  which  Mr.  Adams  thought  he  strangely 
falsified  in  his  interpretations  and  applications.  These 
were  that  all  human  knowledge  is  either  positive  or 
inferential.  He  said  that  inferential  knowledge  was 
imperfect  and  uncertain,  depending  upon  imperfect 
processes  of  the  human  mind.  That  knowledge  of 
this  world  and  its  objects  is  positive,  but  all  knowl- 
edge of  God  must  be  inferential,  as  He  is  not  revealed 
to  any  of  the  senses  like  the  material  objects  of  this 
world.  To  all  of  this,  Mr.  Adams  replied  in  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious,  and  unanswerable  language,  which 
Bentham  did  not  take  up  : — 

' '  Inferential  knowledge  was  in  numberless  cases  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  what  he  called  positive  knowledge,  meaning 
the  mere  testimony  of  the  senses ;  that  our  knowledge  of  phys- 
ical nature,  such  as  it  is,  consists  entirely  of  inferential  cor- 
rections of  the  testimony  of  the  senses.  While  we  trust  the 
positive  knowledge  of  the  senses,  we  must  believe  that  the  sun 
and  the  whole  firmament  of  heaven  move  daily  round  the  earth, 
and  so  stubborn  are  these  cheating  senses,  that  after  they  have 
been  convicted  of  imposture,  and  when  we  know  it  is  the  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  round  its  axis  that  produces  all  these  phe- 
nomena, we  persist  in  saying  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  daily 
rise  and  set,  and  it  is  only  when  we  sit  down  to  astronomical 
calculations  that  we  discover  the  truth,  the  triumph  of  inference 
over  the  senses.  I  said  that  the  proofs  of  intellect  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  material  world  were  as  decisive  to  my  mind  as  those 
of  the  existence  of  matter  itself;  intellect  not  residing  in  matter 
but  moulding  and  controlling  it.  What  is  that  intellect,  and  where 
is  it  ?  Everywhere  in  its  effects  ;  nowhere  perceptible  to  the  senses. 
That  this  intellect  is  competent  to  the  creation  of  matter  I  know,  not 
from  reason,  but  from  revelation  ;  but  that  it  modifies  and  governs 
the  physical  world  is  apparent  both  to  my  senses  and  my  reason." 
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Mr.  Adams  now  occupied  some  time  in  visiting 
noted  places,  art  collections,  and  the  many  objects 
about  London  worthy  of  intelligent  investigation.  la 
speaking  of  a  visit  to  the  monuments  erected  by  order 
of  Parliament  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  he  says  : — 

"The  inscriptions  are  all  in  English,  and  all  marvelously 
insipid ;  generally  a  bare  recital  that  they  were  erected  at  the 
public  expense,  by  resolutions  of  Parliament.  The  monument 
to  Howard  has  an  inscription  upon  the  pedestal,  not  in  front, 
but  at  the  left  side  of  the  statue.  It  begins,  '  This  extraordi- 
nary man,'  but  does  not  give  his  name.  It  appears  like  the  last 
part  of  an  inscription,  of  which  the  first  part  should  be  on  the 
other  side.  Johnson's  inscription  is  in  Latin,  well  enough 
excepting  the  notice  that  it  was  erected  by  a  subscription  of  his 
friends,  '  pecunia  conlata;'  they  might  as  well  have  inscribed  the 
sculptor's  bill." 

Were  Mr.  Adams  to  take  a  walk  to-day  through 
the  streets  and  parks  of  Washington  City,  he  would 
be  able  to  write  a  similar  comment  on  the  enormous 
statues  erected  by  order  of  Congress.  Some  huge 
and  nameless,  and  others  dim^inutive  and  contemptible. 
The  miserable  portraits  of  Lincoln,  Monroe,  and  others 
exhibited  in  the  State  Department  would  also  deserve 
a  touch  from  his  caustic  pen. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1817,  Mr.  Adams  received 
a  letter  from  President  Monroe  announcing  that  he 
had  selected  him  for  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State 
in  his  Cabinet,  and  asking  him  to  accept  and  return 
home  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  without  further 
notice.  On  the  following  day  he  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent accepting  the  place,  and  at  once  began  his  prep- 
arations to  quit  London. 

According  to  foreign  custom  it  was  necessary  for 
the  British   Government  to   make   a   present   of  five 
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hundred  pounds  sterling  to  Mr.  Adams  as  a  departing 
minister.  This  present,  he  declined,  giving  as  his 
reason  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
his  country  rendering  it  illegal  and  improper  for  its 
representatives  to  accept  presents  from  foreign  sov- 
ereigns.    Of  this  custom  he  says  : — 

"The  prohibition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  this  case  has  my  hearty  approbation,  and  I  wish  it  may  be 
inflexibly  adhered  to  hereafter.  The  usage  itself  as  practiced  by 
all  European  governments  is,  in  my  judgment,  absurd, .  indeli- 
cate, with  at  least  very  strong  tendencies  to  corruption." 

Then,  he  thought,  too,  that  as  the  United  States 
did  not  give  presents  to  foreign  ministers  it  was  espe- 
cially proper  for  her  representatives  to  reject  these 
gifts.  He  said  that  the  governments  of  Europe  were 
becoming  ashamed  of  the  despicable  custom,  and 
instanced  the  case,  which  had  made  such  an  indelible 
impression  upon  his  mind,  of  the  able  and  just  Russian 
Chancellor,  Count  Romanzoff,  who  had  turned  the  value 
of  all  the  official  presents  made  to  him  into  the  treas- 
ury in  aid  of  the  pensions  granted  to  disabled  soldiers, 
and  who  had,  probably,  to  some  extent,  been  led  to 
this  humane  and  unselfish  course,  by  his  reflections 
upon  the  rule  pursued  in  the  United  States  in  declin- 
ing to  give  and  receive  presents. 

Mr.  Adams  said,  however,  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  received  valuable  presents  besides  twenty-four 
snuff-boxes,  each  worth  nearly  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  showed  no  disposition  to  relinquish  •  the  usage, 
as  certainly  did  not  the  British  master  of  ceremonies, 
who  was  allowed  to  deduct  ten  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  present  (which  was  always  money  in  England) 
as  his  part  of  it. 
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On  the  15th  of  June,  with  his  family,  all  his 
children  having  joined  him  in  London,  Mr.  Adams 
embarked  in  the  ship,  Washington,  from  Cowes,  Isle 
of  Wight,  for  America.  As  the  representative  of  his 
Government  abroad  this  was  the  end  of  his  diplomatic 
career.  He  had  been  one  of  the  pioneers  of  American 
diplomacy,  and  was  still  to  remain  for  many  years  at 
the  head  of  international  affairs  at  home.  He  had 
certainly,  nominally  at  least,  reached  the  point  at  which 
"Washington's  good  judgment  had  placed  him,  and  that 
he  deserved  it  was  at  that  moment  sufficiently  demon- 
strated by  his  call  to  the  head  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabi- 
net, an  act  in  which  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen 
heartily  supported  the  President.  Of  this  new  step 
he  was  about  making  in  his  career  he  wrote  to  his 
mother : — 

"As  to  the  popular  favor  with  which  you  observe  the  ap- 
pointment has  been  attended,  I  well  know  how  to  appreciate  its 
stability  as  inherent  in  its  own  nature ;  but  that  is  the  smallest 
of  my  concern.     .     .     . 

"  You  observe  that  among  the  various  public  speculations 
there  have  been  some  expressing  apprehensions  that  my  public 
opinions  and  feelings  would  not  harmonize  with  those  of  the 
President.  It  is  certain  that  our  sentiments  on  subjects  of  great 
public  interest  have,  at  particular  periods  of  our  public  life,  been 
much  at  variance.  That  they  may  be  so  again  is  as  certainly 
not  improbable. 

"Ever  since  his  appointment  to  the  Department  of  State  has 
brought  me  into  official  relations  with  him,  I  have  known  few  ot 
his  opinions  with  which  I  did  not  cordially  concur,  and  where 
there  might  be  shades  of  difference,  have  had  ample  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  consideration  which  he  had  given  to  the  candid 
expression  of  mine.     .     . 

"  I  am  aware  that  by  the  experience  of  our  history  under  the 
present  Constitution,  Mr.  Jefferson  alone  of  our  four  Presidents 
has  had  the  good  fortune  ot  a  Cabinet  harmonizing  with  each 
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other  and  with  him  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  Admin- 
istration.    .     .     . 

' '  For  myself,  I  shall  enter  upon  the  functions  of  my  office 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  necessity  of  union  with  my  colleagues, 
and  with  a  suitable  impression  that  my  place  is  subordinate,  that 
my  duty  will  be  to  support,  and  not  to  counteract  or  oppose,  the 
President's  Administration  ;  and  that,  if,  from  any  cause,  I  should 
find  my  efforts  to  that  end  ineffectual,  it  will  be  my  duty  season- 
ably to  withdraw  from  the  public  service,  and  leave  to  more 
competent  persons  the  performance  of  the  duties  to  which  I 
should  find  myself  inadequate." 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  CABINET  AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE— ADAMS  AND 
SOCRATES— WASHINGTON  SOCIETY  AND  ETIQUETTE. 

AT  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Adams  became  Secretary 
of  State  the  appointment  to  that  position  was 
deemed  almost  equivalent  to  a  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  A  very  limited  line  of  precedents  had 
given  pretense  to  this  state  of  affairs,  especially  with 
the  class  of  politicians  which  followed  the  lead  of  the 
"Virginia  Dynasty."  In  this  condition  of  things  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Adams's  appoint- 
ment to  a  position  putting  him  in  the  direct  way 
to  the  Presidential  Chair  would  meet  no  opposition. 
Wm.  H.  Crawford  wanted  to  be  President,  and  Vir- 
ginia politicians  mainly  were  anxious  to  prepare  for 
his  succession  to  Mr.  Monroe.  Henry  Clay  was 
equally  concerned  about  his  own  interests,  and  desired 
for  himself  the  place  assigned  Mr.  Adams.  But  Mr. 
Monroe  was  an  honest  and  moderate  politician,  with 
the  laudable  ambition  to  kill  what  little  party  conten- 
tion there  was  left  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Madison's  term 
of  office. 

The  Federal  party  was  almost  extinct,  and  an  Ad- 
ministration of  "good  feeling"  seemed  readily  attain- 
able. Nor  did  Mr.  Monroe  appear  deeply  interested 
in  the  question  of  succession,  nor  the  quarter  from 
which  his  successor  should  come.     He  wanted  to  use 
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the  means  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  best  road  to 
eminent  success  in  his  own  Administration. 

With  this  feeling,  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1817, 
he  wrote  to  General  Jackson,  whom  it  was  then  begin- 
ning to  be  the  fashion  to  patronize : — 

"  I  shall  take  a  person  for  the  Department  of  State  from  the 
eastward ;  and  Mr.  Adams,  by  long  service  in  our  diplomatic  con- 
cerns, appearing  to  be  entitled  to  the  preference,  supported  by  his 
acknowledged  abilities  and  integrity,  his  nomination  will  go  to  the 
Senate." 

And  what  reply  did  Jackson  make  to  this  ?  He 
said  : — 

' '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  you  have  made  the  best  selec- 
tion to  fill  the  Department  of  State  that  could  be  made.  Mr. 
Adams,  in  the  hour  of  difficulty,  will  be  an  able  helpmate,  and 
I  am  convinced  his  appointment  will  afford  general  satisfaction." 

General  Jackson  was  then  passing  through  a  state 
which  he  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  enter  again  in 
his  life.  It  was  his  era  of  "good  feeling,"  and  his 
opinion  of  men  was  largely  as  glowing  as  theirs  was 
of  him.  The  unlettered  Hero  of  New  Orleans  could 
afford  to  be  just  and  generous.  And  no  man  in  the 
world  had  so  much  cause  to  be  gratified  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  diplomatic  post  in  Mr. 
Monroe's  Cabinet.  No  man  received  so  much  benefit 
from  it  as  did  General  Jackson,  a  fact  that  will  be 
made  quite  apparent  farther  on  in  these  pages. 

No  man  in  the  Nation,  perhaps,  knew  so  well  the 
qualities  of  Mr.  Adams  fitting  him  for  the  diplomacy 
branch  of  affairs  as  did  Mr.  Monroe.  For  eight  years 
he  had  read  his  voluminous  correspondence  as  Minister 
to  Russia,  Commissioner  to  Ghent,  and  Minister  at 
London,  and  he  not  only  did  not  see  those  evidences  of 
dissimilarity  of  opinion  with   himself  of  which   men 
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hinted,  but  he  learned  to  respect  his  knowledge,  his 
diplomatic  skill,  and  his  evident  integrity.  These 
things  were  essentials  in  the  era  of  "  good  feeling " 
which  Mr.  Monroe  hoped  to  see  brought  about  during 
his  term. 

Mr.  Adams  was  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  all 
Europe;  he  was  not  a  party  man;  he  knew  well  all 
the  usages  and  forms  of  diplomacy,  was  acquainted 
with  foreign  politicians,  was  quite  familiar  with  the 
languages  of  all  of  the  leading  foreign  courts,  and  in 
short,  was,  in  most  respects,  the  best  qualified  man  in 
America  for  the  position  to  which  he  was  appointed. 
So  Mr.  Monroe  thought,  and  doubtlessly  this  was  the 
real  sentiment  of  most  of  Mr.  Monroe's  advisers.  It 
is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Madison,  and  even  Thomas 
Jefferson,  did  not  advise,  or  at  least  acquiesce  in,  Mr. 
Adams's  appointment. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  Mr.  Adams  reached  New 
York,  where  he  was  received  with  marked  distinction, 
as  he  was  a  few  days  later  in  Boston.  In  Tammany 
Hall  he  banqueted  with  several  hundred  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens ;  and  in  Boston  he  was  similarly  fed  in 
public,  his  venerable  father  making  one  of  the  company. 

On  the  20th  of  September  he  reached  Washington, 
and  two  days  subsequently  subscribed  to  the  oath  of 
office  before  Robert  Brent,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  position.  On 
the  day  previous,  he  wrote  the  following  beautiful 
poetic  prayer  in  his  Diary  ■:—' 

O  God,  my  only  trust  wast  thou 
■  Through  all  life's  scenes  before ; 
Lo,  at  thy  throne  again  I  bow, 
New  mercies  to  implore. 
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Thy  aid,  O  Father,  wilt  thou  lend? 

My  thoughts  wilt  thou  inspire  ? 
My  heart  to  do  thy  pleasure  bend  ? 

My  breast  to  virtue  fire  ? 

Thy  gracious  wisdom  to  fulfill 

My  constant  aim  incline, 
Gi'ant  for  my  feeble,  faltering  will 

The  unerring  strength  of  thine. 

Grant  active  powers,  grant  fervid  zeal, 

And  guide  by  thy  control. 
And  ever  be  my  country's  weal 

The  purpose  of  my  soul. 

Thine  be  the  purpose,  thine  the  deed, 

Which  thou  alone  canst  bless. 
From  thee  all  perfect  gifts  proceed, 

O,  crown  them  with  success! 

Extend,  all-seeing  God,  thy  hand. 

In  mercy  still  decree, 
And  make  to  bless  my  native  land. 

An  instrument  of  me. 

At  this  time  he  also  made  this  entry  in  the  Diary : — 

"From  the  information  given  me  by  Mr.  Boyd,  the  path  be- 
fore me  is  beset  by  thorns,  and  it  becomes  more  doubtful  than 
ever  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  continue  longer  in  it.  At  two 
distinct  periods  of  my  Hfe,  heretofore,  my  position  has  been  peril- 
ous and  full  of  anxious  forecast,  but  never  so  critical  and  preca- 
rious as  at  this  time." 

The  way  before  him  was,  indeed,  doubtful  and  dif- 
ficult, and  to  conquer  its  obstacles,  unaided,  was  the 
hard  task  on  which  he  entered.  However  little  he  had 
been  concerned  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  and  how- 
ever little  the  loud-mouthed  and  irresponsible  politicians 
were  acquainted  with  his  real  character,  it  was  soon 
found  that  his  enemies  were  numerous.     Hard  names 
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were  applied  in  every  possible  way  to  him,  and  no 
effort  was  omitted  by  unprincipled  men  to  show  Mr. 
Monroe  that  he  was  full  of  duplicity,  a  heartless  friend 
of  oligarchies,  a  despiser  of  his  race,  an  intolerable 
hindrance  in  the  way  to  a  successful  Administration. 
But  Mr.  Monroe's  mind  was  not  shaken  or  poisoned ; 
and  in  nothing  more  did  he  illustrate  his  good  dispo- 
sition and  wisdom  than  in  standing  firmly  by  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  whose  ability  and  integrity  were  destined 
to  add  no  little  to  the  honor  and  success  of  his  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Monroe  had  hardly  got  fairly  into  office  when 
the  momentous  question  as  to  his  successor  became 
the  first  theme  among  restless  politicians  and  chronic 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  notwithstanding  the  general 
opinion  that  his  term  would  be  doubled,  as  had  been 
the  case  with  his  Democratic  successors. 

Mr.  Adams's  position,  if  nothing  more,  fixed  the 
general  supposition  of  his  candidacy  for  the  succes- 
sion at  some  time.  Whatever  might  be  his  own  views 
on  the  subject  his  opponents  did  not  stop  to  inquire. 
Every  fault  of  the  Administration  which  was  possible 
was  put  to  his  discredit,  and  every  exertion  was  made 
in  the  unfriendly  newspapers,  and  even  in  Congress,  to 
break  him  down  and  dispel  his  prospects. 

Concerning  this  matter  Mr.  Adams  wrote : — 

"My  office  of  Secretary  of  State  makes  it  the  interest  of  all 
partisans  of  the  candidates  for  the  next  Presidency  (to  say  no 
more)  to  decry  me  as  much  as  possible  in  the  public  opinion. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  candidates  are  Crawford,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Clay,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives,  and  De  "Witt  Clinton,  Governor  of  New  York.  Clay 
expected  himself  to  have  been  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  and 
all  his  creatures  were  disappointed  by  my  appointment.     He  is, 
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therefore,  coming  out  as  the  head  of  a  new  opposition  in  Congress 
to  Mr.  Monroe's  Administration,  and  he  makes  no  scruples  of 
giving  the  tone  to  all  his  party  in  running  me  down. 

' '  Clinton's  party  operate  in  another  way. 

"Of  Crawford's  rivalry  I  have  yet  had  no  other  evidence 
than  what  has  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  eflfort  to  differ  from  me  in 
opinions  concerning  the  important  measures  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Administration,  and  a  disposition  to  impress  upon  my  mind  every 
particular  of  Clay's  operations  against  me. 

' '  When  Everett  was  here  he  asked  me  if  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  expose  Clay's  conduct  and  motives  in  the  newspa- 
pers, to  iwhich  I  answered  very  explicitly  in  the  negative.  He 
also  asked  me  if  I  was  determined  to  do  nothing  with  a  view  to 
promote  my  future  election  to  the  Presidency  as  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Monroe.  I  told  him  I  should  do  absolutely  nothing.  He 
said  that  as  others  would  not  be  so  scrupulous,  I  should  not 
stand  upon  equal  footing  with  them.  I  told  him  that  was  not  my 
fault,  my  business  was  to  serve  the  public  to  the  best  of  my 
abilities  in  the  station  assigned  me,  and  not  to  intrigue  for  further 
advancement.  I  never,  by  the  most  distant  hint  to  any  one,  ex- 
perienced a  wish  for  any  public  office,  and  I  should  not  now 
begin  to  ask  for  that  which,  of  all  others,  ought  to  be  most  freely 
and  spontaneously  bestowed." 

On  entering  his  new  position  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  annoyance  to  Mr.  Adams  sprang  from  the 
race  of  eager  office-hunters,  who  beset  him  from  every 
quarter,  ready  to  charge  against  him  the  failure  of 
their  desires,  and  attribute  to  the  President  their  suc- 
cesses over  his  ill  disposition.  William  S.  Smith,  his 
nephew,  whom  he  found  acting  as  a  clerk  under  the 
Government,  he  was  asked  to  shift  into  some  other 
place  to  make  room  for  one  of  the  more  consequential 
in  the  hungry  army.  To  this  Mr.  Adams  said  that 
he  could  take  no  relative  into  his  office,  nor  could  he 
recommend  one  for  appointment  in  another  department. 
Smith  was,  accordingly,  dismissed,  and,  although  he 
soon  got  into  another  place,    Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  the 
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Diary  that  Smith  and  his  wife  and  all  the  family  were 
up  in  arms  against  him.  'Still  this  did  not  deter  him 
from  pursuing  the  course  he  believed  to  be  right. 

Toward  the  close  of  August,  1818,  Mr.  Adams 
made  a  visit  to  Massachusetts,  which  was  the  last 
time  he  saw  his  mother,  who  died  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober of  that  year.  Of  his  attachment  to  her  there 
is  no  doubt.  For  this  attachment  he  had  every  good 
reason  beyond  mere  fashionable  cant,  although  much 
of  his  systematically  recorded  tenderness  for  her  and 
praise  of  her  may  seem,  to  some  extent,  the  result 
of  his  studied  effort  to  put  himself  in  a  good  and  hum- 
ble light.  When  he  received  word  of  her  death  he 
remained  from  the  State  office  for  a  day  or  two,  and  at 
his  house,  as  he  says,  "  After  indulging  the  weakness 
of  nature,  I  wrote  letters  to  my  father  and  to  my 
son  John." 

The  coldness  and  heartlessness  of  which  he  was 
always  accused  does  not  appear  in  such  conduct.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  Adams  possessed  a  sensitive,  high-strung, 
refined,  poetic,  and  emotional  disposition,  and  never 
became  so  old  or  great  or  dignified  that  he  could  not 
shed  a  tear,  feel  a  loss,  or  burst  into  prayer  from  sen- 
timents of  gratitude  or  feelings  of  his  own  littleness. 

Of  his  mother  he  wrote  in  the  Diary  : — 

"There  is  not  a  virtue  that  can  abide  in  the  female  heart 
but  it  was  the  ornament  of  hers.  She  had  been  fifty  years  the 
delight  of  my  father's  heart,  the  sweetener  of  all  his  toils,  the 
comforter  of  all  his  sorrows,  the  sharer  and  heightener  of  all  his 
joys.  It  was  but  the  last  time  when  I  saw  my  father  that  he  told 
me,  with  an  ejaculation  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  that  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortunes, 
through  all  the  good  report  and  evil  report  of  the  world,  in  all 
his   struggles   and   all  his  sorrows,  the   affectionate  participation 
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and  cheering  encouragement  of  his  wife  had  been  his  never-fail- 
ing support,  without  which  he  was  sure  he  should  never  have 
lived  through  them." 

Both  father  and  son  had  numberless  reasons  for 
defending  and  reveririg  the  character  of  this  woman. 
While  her  intrinsic  merits  and  benefits  to  them  stood 
above  every  thing  else,  there  were  other  motives  which 
they  had  grounds  for  considering  in  her  case,  perhaps. 
Although  she  did  not  lift  the  Adams  family  into  noto- 
riety and  honor,  yet  her  own  family  was  of  great  worth 
according  to  the  standard  of  that  early  day.  Although 
her  family  did  not  contribute,  personally  or  directly,  to 
the  advancement  of  John  Adams,  he  and  his  children 
had,  at  least,  no  reason  for  not  remembering  the  Smiths 
and  the  Quincys  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Adams,  too,  certainly  had  every  reason  to  be 
gratified  with  her  association  with  the  Adamses.  Few 
women  have  been  more  fortunate.  Of  their  family 
there  was  no  foundation  for  unkind  or  disagreeable 
reflections  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  her  husband's  life 
was  one  of  public  honors  and  political  successes,  af- 
fording her  the  most  gratifying  and  distinguished 
privileges  ever  falling  to  the  lot  of  an  American  woman, 
and  from  which  she  not  only  enjoyed  a  life-long,  but 
also  a  posthumous  honor,  and  an  everlasting  place  in 
the  history  of  her  country. 

The  year  1818  not  only  closed  with  this  bereave- 
ment to  Mr.  Adams,  but  had  not  been,  in  many  other 
respects,  gratifying  to  him.  And  while  he  felt  that 
"his  public  duties  had  been  discharged  faithfully,  and 
as  well  as  the  infirmities  of  his  nature  would  admit," 
his  position  had  been  a  laborious  and  trying  one,  not 
only  from  its  own  demands  in  various  directions,  but 
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also  from  real  and  imaginary  censure  of  his  acts,  and 
the  opposition  of  those  in  whose  way  h6  seemed  to 
stand.  His  reflections  were  sometimes  bitter  on  this 
point,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  first  year,  referring 
to  Mr.  Clay's  supposed  opposition  to  him,  and  attempt 
to  prevent  his  appointment  to  the  position  he  held,  he 
wrote :  "  So  painful,  however,  is  the  situation  in 
which  I  am  placed,  that  I  wish  every  hour  of  my  life 
he  had  succeeded  in  keeping  me  from  it." 

Yet  neither  political  feuds,  in  which,  however,  he 
took  no  part,  social  turmoi^  and  fashion,  nor  the  hard 
labor  and  vexation  of  his  office,  kept  him  from  ex- 
tensive reading,  and  the  writing  of  his  Diary. 

At  the  close  of  December,  1818,  he  wrote  : — 

"During  the  cold  weather  I  run  almost  insensibly  into  the 
practice  of  keeping  later  evening  hours,  which  is  followed,  of 
course,  by  later  rising  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  my  room 
is  warm  and  comfortable  for  writing  ;  in  the  cold  mornings  it 
tabes  two  or  three  hours  before  the  fire  warms  it  to  a  suitable 
temperature.  This  month,  therefore,  I  have  risen  mostly  after 
daylight,  and  have  retired  to  bed  between  eleven  and  twelve.  I 
have  likewise  been  several  times  in  company  abroad,  which  ab- 
sorbs, every  time,  an  evening,  and  a  part  of  the  next  morning. 
The  distribution  of  the  day  continues  regular,  but  the  month  has 
been  far  less  effective  to  industrious  occupation  than  the  last. 
My  friends  earnestly  urge  me  to  miilgle  more  in  society,  and  to 
make  myself  more  extensively  known.  But  I  am  scarcely  ever 
satisfied  with  myself  after  going  into  company,  and  always  have 
the  impression  that  my  time  at  home  is  more  usefully  spent." 

But  his  mode  of  conducting  himself  at  home,  and 
in  his  literary  pursuits,  must  have  been  equally  un- 
satisfactory to  him  at  times,  if  his  own  words  be  taken. 
He  says  : — 

"I  was  allured  by  the  Pheedo,  which  immediately  succeeds, 
and  could  not  lay  down   the  book  until   I  had  read '  it  through. 
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This  delicious  but  unseasonable  occupation  consumed  the  morn- 
ing, almost  to  the  hour  of  dinner.  If  the  study  of  Plato  were 
my  proper  business,  I  should  be  wasting  my  time  with  something 
else.  The  reflections  that  have  occurred  to  me  upon  this 
perusal  of  the  Phsedo  might  be  useful  to  me  hereafter,  if  I  had 
time  to  commit  them  to  writing.  The  arguments  of  Socrates,  to 
prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  so  weak  that  they  hardly 
deserve  the  name  of  arguments.  His  principle,  that  all  things 
are  generated  by  their  contraries,  that  heat  and  cold,  greatness 
and  littleness,  life  and  death,  produce  each  other,  is  au  absurdity. 
His  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  of  reminiscences,  and  of  abstract 
entities  is  subtle,  but  utterly  groundless.  One  idea  only  appears 
to  me  to  have  weight ;  that  is,  the  spiritual,  simple,  uncompounded 
nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  inference  from  it  that  the  soul  is, 
therefore,  not  subject  to  death." 

Few  matters  connected  with  Mr.  Adams's  position 
at  this  time  gave  him  more  annoyance  than  the  great 
subject  of  etiquettical  visiting.  From  the  outset,  un- 
der Mr.  Monroe's  Administration,  Washington  "  Court 
Circles,"  for  the  lack  of  something  valuable,  had  been 
much  troubled  about  the  whole  matter  of  precedence 
and  social  etiquette.  In  questions  of  foreign  diplomacy 
and  social  exactions,  Mr.  Adams's  experience  and 
ready  information  had  been  of  benefit  in  various  ways, 
and  no  man  in  America  stood  more  upon  these  things, 
or  better  understood  their  value,  when  the  honor  of 
his  country  was  at  stake. 

But  in  dealing  with  his  countrymen  at  home,  he 
had  no  principles  of  etiquette,  farther  than  seemed  to 
be  dictated  by  common  sense,  and  sentiments  of  justice 
and  right.  Still  his  course  did  not  prove  satisfactory, 
and  early  in  the  winter  of  1819,  complaints  were  made 
to  the  President  by  Senators,  who  considered  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  the  way  Mr.  Adams  and  his  wife 
conducted  themselves  socially.  Mr.  Adams  and  his 
wife  had  failed  to  make   first  visits,  and  this  was  the 
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front  of  their  offense  among  these  lofty  souls.  The 
President  .went  to  see  Mr.  Adams  about  this  momentous 
matter,  and  advised  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  all  the 
Cabinet,  and  try  to  agree  upon  a  uniform  practice  for 
all  Cabinet  officers.  This  he  did,  but  they  could  not 
agree,  only  to  do  as  it  suited  the  disposition  and  con- 
venience of  each.  He  then  wrote  the  President  a  long 
letter,  stating  the  gist  of  the  whole  wonderful  case, 
telling  him  that  when  he  was  in  the  Senate  five  years 
no  member  of  the  Cabinet  made  him  a  first  visit,  and 
that  if  he  and  his  wife  would  begin  to  make  first  calls 
on  strangers  they  would  not  know  where  to  stop,  as 
Washington  was  full  of  them,  and  changing  all  the 
time  ;  and  if  one  respectable  stranger  was  visited  all 
should  be.  The  President  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  the  letter,  and  recommended  him  to  write  a  sim- 
ilar one  to  the  Vice-President,  which  might  be  shown 
to  Senators,  whose  delicate  natures  were  disturbed  by 
his  conduct,  and  the  feeling  might  be  allayed  in  that 
quarter.  This  he  did,  but  not  till  he  had  assured  Mr. 
Monroe  that  if  there  were  any  other  course  he  would 
desire  him  to  take  in  this  contemptible  business,  he 
would  be  glad  to  suit  his  pleasure. 

He  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Vice-President,  and  that 
soon  got  into  the  public  prints.  Papers,  especially  un- 
favorable to  his  supposed  Presidential  aspirations,  made 
sport  of  the  matter  as  coming  from  the  "  avowed  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,"  and  praying  that  it  might 
be  decided  in  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Adams  and  his 
wife  had  conducted  themselves '  as  well-bred  people. 
"  The  true  inwardness  "  of  the  case  was  not  apparent, 
of  course,  to  the  willing  critics  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
nothing   could   have    been  farther   from  the  fact  than 
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that  he  was  an  avowed  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
It  was  his  determined  principle  never  to  be  an  avowed 
candidate  for  any  public  place,  and  to  this  he  adhered 
throughout  his  life.  One  other  thing  appears  equally 
certain,  that  is,  that  Mr.  Adams's  only  desire  and  am- 
bition at  that  time  was  to  make  Mr.  Monroe's  Admin- 
istration beneficial  in  the  highest  sense  to  the  country, 
and  thereby  truly  popular. 

While  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  grain  of  evidence 
to  contradict  this  statement,  yet  it  may  not  be  easy 
to  resist  the  belief  that  Mr.  Adams  had  a  desire  to  be 
President,  a  desire  which  may  even  have  had  weight 
in  causing  him  to  desert  the  legal  profession  for  a 
tempestuous  political  career,  but  one  which  he  never 
expressed  in  words. 

Etiquettical  and  friendly  visiting  was  one  of  the 
great  drawbacks  to  Mr.  Adams's  happiness.  He  said 
that  in  the  winter  of  1819,  he  actually  spent  more 
than  one-fourth  of  his  time  in  visiting.  To  earnest 
and  conscientious  people  this  has  always  been  the 
disagreeable  feature  of  life  in  Washington,  then  the 
most  unattractive,  and  now  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
the  Nation.  But  it  is  also  now  the  national  seat  of 
unmitigated  snobbishness.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
United  States  are  pretensions  of  every  kind  so  open 
and  loud.  There  is  no  other  place  in  this  country 
where  literary  and  social  quackery  is  so  apparent, 
where  a  title  is  of  so  much  import,  where  a  name 
may  have  so  much  weight  in  prejudging  a  character, 
and  where  people  ftre  so  loud,  noticeable  and  vulgar, 
or  so  refined,  aifable,  accommodating,  and  with  so 
much  time  on  their  hands  to  bestow  in  charming 
gratuity,  as  Washington  City. 
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What  annoyed  Mr.  Adams  so  deeply,  has  been  the 
greatest  source  of  trouble  and  vexation  to  the  whole 
world.  No  pains  have  been  so  durable,  incurable,  and 
fatal  to  mankind  as  those  derived  from  social  sources. 
As  a  gregarious  animal  man  has  not  been  supremely 
successful  and  happy.  Few  women  have  suffered  in 
travail  pains  and  stabs  comparable  in  virulency  to 
those  they  have  drawn  from  daily  and  hourly  visiting, 
and  the  dangerous  tongue  of  a  society  destitute  of 
the  means  or  disposition  to  know  and  appreciate 
motives.  No  good  quality  of  man  is  so  abused,  and 
so  evil  as  his  social  one. 

The  convenience  or  whim  of  frivolity  and  social 
insincerity  long  ago  led  the  devotees  of  fashion  to 
introduce  card-visiting,  thus  establishing  a  perpetual 
comment  upon  their  own  sham  lives.  But  this  card- 
visiting  is  a  virtue,  perhaps,  in  being  the  less  of  two 
evils,  and  in  mitigating  the  falsehood  of  personal 
meetings. 

Social    exactions    are   by    no    means    confined    to 

fashionable    society.     The    most    ignorant    and    rude 

social  states  are  quite  as  intolerant  in  their  way.     The 

most  varied  and  vulgar  community  is  quite  as  tyrannical 

in  its  demands,  and  quite  as  unyielding  and  absolute 

in  its  judgments.     There  is  no  escape.     In  some  form 

or  other  the  gauntlet  must  be  run,   and   fortunate    is 

the    person   who   escapes   a  fatal   moral    wound.     No 

man  either  can  or   should   live    or   pass   through   life 

without  society  of  some  kind.     Nor  can  he  be  so  refined 

and  lifted  up  in  thought  and  aifection,  in  soul,  that 

"  Some  boundless  contignity  of  shade," 
Some  solitude  where  none  intrudes, 

could  always  satisfy  every  heart-yearning. 
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To  few  natures  perpetually, 

' '  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar.'' 

"Be  it  ours  to  meditate. 
In  these  calm  shades.  Thy  milder  majesty. 
And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  Thy  works, 
Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives," 

could  never  be  the  prayer  of  the  shallow  and  frivo- 
lous masses.  Nor,  indeed,  of  those  who  "  eat,  speak, 
and  move,  under  the  influence  of  the  most  received 
star ;  and  though  the  devU  lead  the  measure,  such  are 
to  be  followed."  •'  It  is  certain,  that  either  wise 
bearing,  or  ignorant  carriage  is  caught  as  men  take 
diseases,  one  of  another ;  therefore,  let  men  take  heed 
of  their  company." 

While  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  highest  benefits 
and  delights  of  social  intercourse  are  derivable  from 
society  congenial  in  habits,  feelings,  spirit,  and  prin- 
ciple, it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  other 
kind  can  be  beneficial  at  all,  or  whether,  in  the  efforts 
to  reach  a  just  and  honest  state  of  life,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  highest,  purest,  and  most  enduring  attain- 
ments of  life,  any  other  than  congenial  associations 
should  ever  be  tolerated.  Still  this  selection  and 
exclusion  would  never  bar  the  common  amenities  of 
life,  with  the  earnest  and  genuine.  The  expanding 
heart  and  mind  stop  at  no  line  in  their  sympathies 
and  .well-wishes. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Adams's  celebrated  letter  on 
etiquettical  visiting,  presenting  a  plain,  common  sense, 
and  considerate  view  of  the  case  as  it  concerned  him, 
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the  necessity  of  which  furnishes  an  interesting  and 
shameful  comment  on  the  folly  of  the  times,  and  the 
weakness  and  littleness  of  those  of  whom  more  should 
haA'e  been  expected  : — 

"Washington,  Dec.  29,  1819. 
"  To  THE  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S.  . 

' '  Dear  Ser, — It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate,  entertaining  the  opinion  that  a  formal 
visit  in  person  or  by  card  is  due  from  each  of  the  Executive 
Departments,  at  the  commencement  of  every  session  of  Congress, 
to  every  Senator  upon  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government, 
have  considered  the  omission  on  my  part,  to  pay  such  visits,  as 
the  withholding  from  them  a  proper  mark  of  respect,  or  even  a.s 
implying  a  pretension  to  exact  such  a  formality  from  them. 
Disclaiming  every  such  pretension  and  every  such  claim  on  my 
part,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you  the  following  expla- 
nation of  the  motives  which  have  governed  my  conduct  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject : — 

"I  have  invariably  considered  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  a  Government  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  that 
no  ceremonial  for  the  mode  or  order  of  interchanging  visits 
between  the  persons  belonging  to  the  respective  departments  ■  in 
it  had  ever  been  established.  I  was  myself  five  years  a  member 
of  the  Senate,  and  at  four  of  the  five  sessions  of  Congress,  which 
I  attended,  was  accompanied  at  this  place  by  my  wife.  During 
that  time,  I  never  once  received  a  first  visit  from  any  one  of  the 
heads  of  Departments,  nor  did  my  wife  ever  receive  a  first  visit 
from  any  one  of  their  ladies,  except  perhaps  once,  when  she  was 
sick,  from  Mrs.  Madison.  We  always  called  upon  them  soon 
after  our  arrival  at  Washington,  not  from  any  opinion  that  it 
was  an  obligation  of  duty,  but  because  we  understood  and  be- 
lieved it  to  be  usual,  and  because  we  did  not  think  it  improper. 
We  made  an  exception,  after  the  first  session,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Gallatin,  who,  never  having  returned  my  first  visit,  was  supposed 
not  to  incline  to  that  sort  of  intercourse  with  us. 

"When  I  came  to  reside  at  this  place,  two  years  since,  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  usages,  with  regard  to  visiting, 
were  (as  I  had  known  and  practiced  them  ten  years  before), 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  Administration,  I  had  no  sort  of  claim 
to  a  first  visit  from  any  member  of  either  House  of   Congress, 
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but  that  neither  had  any  member  of  Congress  any  claim  to  a 
first  visit  from  me ;  that  the  interchange  and  order  of  visits  was 
entirely  optional  on  both  sides,  and  that  no  rule  of  etiquette 
whatsoever  existed,  which  required  that  either  party  should  pay 
the  first  visit,  or  indeed  any  visit,  to  the  other. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1817-18,  two  members  of 
the  Senate,  for  both  of  whom  I  entertained  the  highest  respect, 
and  with  one  of  whom  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  several 
years  in  the  Senate,  called  at  my  ofiice,  and  informed  me  that 
there  was  a  minute  of  a  rule  agreed  upon,  not  officially,  but  pri- 
vately, by  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  first  Congress,  that 
the  Senators  of  the  United  States  paid  the  first  visit  to  no  person 
except  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  observed  to  them, 
that,  as  during  five  years'  service  as  a  Senator,  I  had  never  seen 
or  heard  of  this  rule,  I  could  hardly  consider  it  as  having  been 
much  observed ;  that  I  could,  however,  have  no  possible  objection 
to  the  Senators  prescribing  to  themselves  any  rule  of  visiting 
which  they  might  think  proper.  But  I  asked  them  if  they 
understood  the  rule  as  implying  an  order  that  other  persons  should 
first  visit  them?  They  answered,  if  I  recollect  right,  by  no 
means.  And  I  supposed  they  viewed  the  whole  afiair  as  I  did, 
that  is,  of  very  little  importance.  I  have,  therefore,  paid  no 
visits  of  form  to  members  of  the  Senate ;  and  although  always 
happy  to  receive  and  return  the  visits  of  those  who  pleased  to 
call  upon  me,  and  happy  to  invite  to  my  house  every  member  of 
the  Senate,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  paid  me  a  visit,  who 
would  give  me  the  honor  of  his  company,  I  yet  always  respected 
the  motives  of  those  who  declined  paying  me  any  visit,  or  even 
frequenting  my  house  at  all.  I  exacted  nothing  from  them, 
which  they  might  think  incompatible  with  their  dignity.  I  pre- 
sumed they  would  exact  nothing  from  me,  not  within  the  line  of 
my  official  duty.  I  soon  learnt,  that,,  if  I  should  make  it  a  rule 
to  pay  the  first  visit  to  every  Senator  at  each  session,  the  same 
compliment  would  be  claimed,  if  not  by  all,  at  least  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
I  could  find  no  republican  principle  which  would,  to  my  mind, 
justify  me  in  refusing  to  the  members  of  one  Housp  that  which 
I  should  yield  as  due  to  the  members  of  another.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  each  session,  I  have  visited  the  presiding  member 
of  each  House,  not  from  a  sense  of  obligation,  but  of  propriety. 
I  have  not  felt  it  my  duty  to  pay  first  visits  to  any  individual 
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member  of  either  House ;  nor  has  it  entered  my  imagination, 
that  a  first  visit  was  due  from  any  member  of  either  House  to  me. 

"  If  there  is  a  body  of  men  upon  earth,  for  whom,  more  than 
for  any  other,  I  ought  to  cherish  every  feeling  of  attachment, 
superadded  to  every  sentiment  of  reverence,  it  is  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Its  importance  and  dignity,  as  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  legislature,  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
Supreme  Executive,  and  as  the  tribunal  of  official  honor  and 
virtue,  can  not  be  more  highly  esteemed  by  any  man  than  by 
me.  My  father  had  the  honor  of  being  its  first  presiding  officer. 
I  had,  for  five  years,  that  of  being  one  of  its  members ;  and 
through  every  successive  Administration  to  this  time,  I  have  re- 
ceived frequent  tokens  of  its  confidence,  which  can  never  be  ob- 
literated from  my  memory,  and  claiming  all  my  gratitude.  For 
every  individual  member  of  the  body,  I  feel  all  the  respect  due 
to  his  public  character  ;  and  there  is  not  a  member  towards  whom 
I  entertain  a  sentiment  other  than  that  of  regard  and  esteem. 
If,  therefore,  the  principle  upon  which  I  have  omitted  to  pay 
them  first  visits  of  form,  should  ultimately  fail  of  meeting  their 
approbation,  it  will  be  serious  cause  of  regret  to  me ;  but,  at  all 
events,  I  hope  they  will  impute  it  to  any  other  cause  than  in- 
tentional disrespect  to  them. 

"I  take  this  occasion  of  observing,  that  with  my  approbation 
and  advice,  my  wife  has  acted  upon  the  same  principle  with 
regard  to  the  ladies  connected  with  members  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  who  have  visited  this  place  during  the 
sessions  of  Congress,  that  I  have  pursued  in  relation  to  the  mem- 
bers themselves.  She  has  paid  no  first  visits  to  ladies  with  whom 
she  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  acquainted.  She  has  received 
with  pleasure,  and  returned  the  visits  of  all  ladies  who  have 
called  upon  her,  whether  connected  with  members  of  Congress  or 
otherwise.  She  has  visited  her  friends  on  the  usual  footing  of 
private  citizens,  without  pretension  to  claim,  and  without  being 
sensible  of  any  obligation  to  pay,  any  first  visit.  She  would 
have  paid,  with  much  pleasure,  this  compliment  to  the  ladies  of 
members  of  Congress,  had  it  been  proper,  in  her  opinion,  to  con- 
fine it  to  them.  But  she  was  aware  that  many  other  ladies, 
equally  strangers  to  her,  and,  though  not  immediately  allied  to 
members  of  Congress,  of  character  and  standing  in  society  equally 
respectable,  occasionally  come  to  spend  some  time  in  the  city ; 
and,  knowing  it  to  be  impossible  that  she  should  visit  them  all. 
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she  declined  the  invidious  task  of  discriminating  whom  she  should 
and  whom  she  should  not  first  visit.  If,  in  observing  this  rule, 
she  has  deviated  from  the  practice  of  some  other  ladies,  in  situa- 
tions similar  to  her  own,  she  has  conformed  to  that  which  she 
constantly  observed  when  she  was  herself  the  wife  of  a  Senator 
at  the  seat  of  government.  She  then  always  called  upon  the 
ladies  of  the  heads  of  departments  when  she  came  to  Washington, 
and  always  understood  it  to  be  the  common  practice.  She  lays 
no  claim,  however,  to  the  same  attention  from  any  other  lady  ; 
and,  having  no  pretension  to  visits  of  etiquette  herself,  thinks 
herself  amenable  to  none  from  others.  She  has  invited  to  her 
house,  without  waiting  for  formal  visits,  every  lady  of  a  member 
of  Congress,  to  whom  she  had  not  reason  to  believe  such  an  in- 
vitation would  be  unwelcome  ;  and,  while  feeling  it  as  a  favor 
from  those  who  have  accepted  her  invitations,  she  has  only  re- 
gretted the  more  rigorous  etiquette  of  those  who  have  declined, 
inasmuch  as  it  bereft  her  of  the  happiness  which,  she  would  have 
derived  from  a  more  successful  cultivation  of  their  acquaintance. 
She  would  regret,  stiU  more,  the  error  which  should,  in  any  in- 
stance, attribute  her  conduct  to  a  pretension  of  any  kind  on  her 
part,  or  to  disregard  of  what  is  due  from  her  to  others. 

"I  have  thought  this  candid  explanation  of  the  motives  of 
my  conduct,  particularly  due  to  those  members  of  the  Senate 
who,  it  has  been  intimated  to  me,  have  thought  that  there  was 
something  exceptionable  in  it.  I  submit  it  to  your  indulgence, 
and  to  their  candor,  with  the  sincere  and  earnest  assurance  of 
my  perfect  respect  for  yourself  and  for  them. 

"John  Qulncy  Adams." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ENGLAND  AND  SPAIN— MR.  ADAMS'S  WONDERFUL  FEAT- 
GENERAL  JACKSON  AND  THE  COUNTRY  SAVED— 
FLORIDA  OURS— WHAT  OF  THE  WORK  ? 

IN  times  of  peace,  especially,  the  most  weighty  af- 
fairs of  the  Government  have  usually  fallen  under 
the  Department  of  State,  and  particularly  was  this  the 
case  during  Mr.  Monroe's  Administration.  The  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and  Spain  were  at  the  time 
not  of  the  most  amicable  character.  The  incursions 
made  into  Florida  during  the  Creek  and  British  War, 
and  the  necessity  claimed  by  the  United  States  for 
'  taking  and  holding  Amelia  Island,  on  the  Atlantic 
shore,  were  not  satisfactory  to  Spain.-  Her  temper 
was  further  disturbed  by  the  sympathy  of  this  country 
toward  her  American  Colonies,  then  struggling  for 
independence. 

In  the  winter  of  1817,  England  considering  a  war 
between  the  two  countries  probable,  offered  her  serv- 
ices as  a  mediator.  It  was,  however,  unanimously  de- 
cided in  the  Cabinet  that  this  offer  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted, the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  case  being  as  to 
the  mode  of  notifying  the  British  Government  of  the 
fact.  Here  Mr.  Adams's  superior  diplomatic  skill  be- 
came at  once  apparent,  and  gained  for  him,  if  it  never 
had  before,  even  the  respect  of  Mr.  Crawford.  His 
suggestion,  as  to  the  answer  to  be  made,  was  adopted 
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without  a  word,  as  fortunate  in  the  extreme,  and  he 
was  desired  to  draw  up  the  form. 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  Mr.  Monroe  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  Spain  was  then  disposed  to  sell  Florida  to 
this  Government,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  soon  engaged 
in  his  long  and  difficult  negotiations  with  the  Spanish 
Minister,  resident  at  Washington.  In  the  meantime, 
the  interested  nations  were  startled  by  the  news  of 
General  Jackson's  wicked  and  lawless  depredations 
upon  the  territory  in  negotiation.  His  murder  of  the 
two  Indian  chiefs,  old  Hillis  Hajo  and  HimoUemico, 
was  followed  by  the  sham  trial  and  unceremonious 
execution  of  two  respectable  British  subjects,  Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot  and  Robert  C.  Ambrister.  He  had 
also  taken  possession  of  the  principal  Spanish  posts, 
and  sent  their  civil  and  military  officers  to  Havana. 
The  Spanish  Government  immediately,  through  its  rep- 
resentative in  Washington  City,  Don  Onis,  demanded 
the  punishment  of  the  perpetrator  of  these  outrages, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  former  state  of  things  in 
Florida,  and*  notified  our  Government  that  further 
negotiations  as  to  the  cession  of  Florida,  until  these 
just  demands  were  complied  with,  must  stop. 

England  was  also  shocked,  a  warlike  temper  was 
generally  displayed  in  that  country,  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  said  that  the  merest  signal  from  the  Ministry 
would  have  made  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
United  States  inevitable.  And  who  was  to  appease 
Great  Britain,  and  avert  all  the  calamities  threatening 
the  country  from  the  reckless  and  unheard-of  conduct 
of  General  Andrew  Jackson  ?  Here  was  another  crisis. 
The  United  States  was  the  defendant,  and  the  case 
required  an  advocate  as  daring  and  ready  as  the  author 
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of  the  mischief.  Mr.  Clay  was  not  the  man.  It  was 
his  temper  at  that  time  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Monroe's 
Administration.  Mr.  Monroe,  himself,  felt  great  anxiety 
about  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  generally,  saw  no  chance  but  to  let 
Jkckson  go  to  the  wall.  That  he  deserved  it,  there 
was  no  doubt.  "Who  was  equal  to  the  emergency  ?  To 
extricate  the  country  from  its  present  dilemma  would 
be  a  wonderful  achievement,  worthy  of  an  honorable 
consideration  rarely  bestowed  upon  the  most  brilliant 
deeds  of  men. 

From  abroad  there  came  the  ominous  diplomatic 
words  :  "  We  have  had  nothing  of  late  so  exciting ; 
it  smacks  of  war."  And  a  London  newspaper  said  : 
"  We  can  hardly  believe  that  anything  so  offensive  (as 
the  acts  of  General  Jackson)  to  public  decorum  could 
be  admitted,  even  in  America." 

But  this  was  a  mistake.  It  was  a  better  opinion 
of  America  than  she  deserved.  For  she  set  about  at 
once,  not  only  to  defend  the  offensive  deeds,  but  also 
to  induce  England  and  Spain  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
to  admit  that  she  was  right  in  doing  so.  This  Her- 
culean task  was  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  adopted  the  view  that  a  bold  policy  justifying  the 
entire  conduct  of  Greneral  Jackson  would  in  the  end 
prove  successful  in  Europe,  and  would  have  the  double 
virtue  of  avoiding  humiliation  to  the  Government  and 
maintaining  the  reputation  of  a  very  extraordinary 
man  who,  from  his  victory  over  the  British  at  New 
Orleans,  had  suddenly  acquired  aa  almost  fabulous 
popularity  among  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Monroe  and  his  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Adams,  were  disposed  to  throw  the  entire  respon- 
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sibility  upon  General  Jackson,  and  bring  him  to  trial 
for  transcending  his  orders.  And  at  last,  after  much 
discussion  of  the  vexatious  matter,  it  was  decided,  Mr. 
Adams  also  giving  his  assent  for  the  sake  of  unanim- 
ity, that  General  Jackson  should  be  justified  in  some 
sort,  but  that  the  Administration  should  disclaim  any 
responsibility  in  his  acts,  and  order  the  Spanish  posts 
to  be  restored  to  their  rightful  owners  so  soon  as  suf- 
ficient force  should  be  sent  by  Spain  for  the  purpose. 
In  writing  of  this  conclusion  Mr.  Adams  said : — 

"  If  they  (it,  the  Administration)  avow  and  approve  Jackson's 
conduct,  they  incur  the  double  responsibility  of  having  made  a 
war  against  Spain,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  without  the 
authority  of  Congress.  If  they  disavow  him,  they  must  give  of- 
fense to  his  friends,  encounter  the  shock  of  his  popularity,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  truckling  to  Spain.  For  all  this  I  should 
be  prepared ;  but  the  mischief  of  this  determination  lies  deeper. 
1.  It  is  weakness,  and  confession  of  weakness.  2.  The  disclaimer 
of  power  in  the  Executive  is  of  dangerous  example,  and  of  evil 
consequences.  3.  There  is  injustice  to  the  officer  in  disavowing 
him,  when,  in  principle,  he  is  strictly  justifiable." 

In  this  shape  the  matter  was  to  go  into  history,  as 
is  fully  shown  in  other  volumes  of  this  work ;  but  Mr. 
Adams  having  obtained  the  general  acquiescence  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  President, 
set  about  the  task  of  settling  the  whole  trouble  by  a 
lawyer's  plea.  He  wrote  exhaustive  instructions  to 
Mr.  Rush,  Minister  to  England,  and  George  Erving, 
Minister  to  Spain,  defending  Jackson's  course  in  the 
invasion  of  Florida,  and  his  occupation  of  the  posts, 
and  in  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister. 

He  then  prepared  an  answer  to  the  demands  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  setting  forth  the  history  of  the 
case,  beginning  back  six  years,  and  in  a  somewhat  exag- 
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gerated  Jacksonian  style  portraying  what  was  boldly 
assumed  as  the  evil  machinations  of  Arbuthnot,  Am- 
brister,  and  their  predecessors  in  leading  to  the  diffi- 
culties with  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  of  the  unwar- 
ranted and  vexatious  conduct  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
at  Pensacola  and  St.  Marks;  making  light  of  the  evils 
complained  of;  and  stoutly  defending  and  justifying, 
or  palliating  General  Jackson's  conduct  at  every  point. 

The  representatives  of  the  United  States  abroad 
were  not  slow  in  acting  upon  Mr.  Adams's  instruc- 
tions, Mr.  Rush  especially  pressing  the  matter  with 
great  zeal  and  dexterity  upon  the  British  Ministry. 
The  result  of  this  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams 
was  as  astounding  as  the  deeds  that  called  it  forth. 
The  British  Ministry,  having  little  disposition  to  go  to 
war  at  that  moment,  wisely  concluded  to  take  up  with 
Mr.  Adams's  view  of  the  case,  and  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment also  determined  to  accept  it;  and  thus  by  an 
elaborate  and  forcible  plea  was  war  not  only  averted, 
but  General  Jackson  placed  firmly  and  surely  in  the 
way  to  the  Presidential  Chair.  This  performance  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Adams  started  a  burst  of  admiration 
from  even  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  thought  two  or  three 
of  Mr.  Adams's  letters  in  the  case  should  be  translated 
into  French  and  circulated  throughout  all  Europe. 

James  Parton  in  his  "  Life  of  General  Jackson,"  while 
declaring  that  Mr.  Adams's  efforts  convinced  the  peo- 
ple, convinced  Spain,  satisfied  the  British  Ministry,  and 
prevented  war,  states  that  the  whole  argument  was  a 
piece  of  lawyer's  craft,  and  would  really  not  bear  the 
light  of  actual  facts. 

Admitting  that  Mr.  Adams's  defense,  throughout 
this  case,  was  all  that  Mr.  Parton  asserts,  there  is  little 
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or  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Mr.  Adams  believed  that 
he  was  putting  forward  a  construction  which  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  fair  criticism.  That  he  had  gone  as 
far  as  the  circumstances  would  allow  he  doubtlessly 
felt,  and  hoped  his  argument  would  have  sufficient 
weight  in  itself  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in- 
dependently of  the  respect  he  had  reason  to  suppose 
would  be  attached  to  his  own  earnestness  and  confi- 
dence. The  result  showed  the  wisdom  of  his  course, 
and  the  cause  his  country  had  to  rejoice  over  the  good 
fortune  which  threw  its  diplomatic  affairs  into  hands 
so  bold  and  skillful. 

The  only  man  in  the  Nation,  in  public  position,  who 
could  be  so  reckless  as  to  perpetra,te  such  deeds,  had 
rendered  another  war  apparently  inevitable;  and  the 
only  man,  seemingly,  in  the  country  with  the  boldness 
and  wisdom  to  rescue  it  from  the  impending  calamity 
happened  to  be  in  a  place  favoring  his  duty  and  dis- 
position to  do  so.  This  was  a  magnificent  achievement, 
out  of  all  comparison  with  any  of  Mr.  Adams's  former 
acts,  if  not  also  with  the  deeds  of  any  of  his  country- 
men, as  individuals.  It  is  the  most  skillful  diplomatic 
affair  in  the  history  of  the  Government,  from  its  origin 
to  the  present  day.  And  according  to  the  common 
political  way  of  estimating  and  rewarding  acts  this 
achievement  was  sufficient  not  only  to  assign  Mr. 
Adams  to  a  high  and  permanent  place  in  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen,  but  also  to  secure  him  the  high- 
est political  recognition,  and  absolute  freedom  from 
the  everlasting  turmoil  in  which  he  was  kept,  and 
abuse  heaped  upon  him  by  a  large  portion  of  his  polit- 
ical contemporaries,  especially  in  the  South. 

Prom  this  brilliant  feat  of  Mr.  Adams,  next  to  his 
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country,  General  Jackson  received  the  greatest  and 
most  signal  benefit.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted  by 
Congress  of  mismanagement  in  the  Seminole  War,  as 
charged  against  him  at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Adams's 
■defense  had  been  adopted  by  the  country;  and  the 
result  was  that  General  Jackson,'  who  had  gone  to 
Washington  to  see  that  fair  play,  in  his  sense  of  the 
term,  was  done  him,  returned  home  in  a  "  blaze  of 
glory."  By  a  word  his  errors  and  evils  had  been 
made  right,  war  had  been  prevented,  and  the  "  Hurrah 
for  Jackson"  began  which  never  ceased  to  ring  until 
he  had  been  shouted  into  the  Presidency.  Had  Mr. 
Adams's  efforts  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  country 
been  involved  in  another  bloody  war  with  England,  not 
even  New  Orleans  could  have  saved  Jackson's  name 
from  eternal  execration.  But  this  was  not  all  that 
Mr.  Adams  did  for  his  salvation,  as  may  be  seen 
farther  on,  as  may  also  the  way  in  which  this  noted 
king  of  tyrants  rewarded  him  for  his  services  and 
kindnesses. 

The  negotiations  with  Spain  were  now  resumed, 
and,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1819,  the  treaty  ceding 
Florida  to  the  United  States  was  signed  by  Don  Onis 
and  John  Quincy  Adams.  This  was  an  important  event 
in  the  country's  history.  The  most  considerable  acqui- 
sition to  bur  territory  which  had  yet  been  made,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Louisiana  purchase, 
sixteen  years  before.  But  the  addition  of  territory  in 
this  instance  was  not  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  case.  That  lay  in  the  fact  of  the  removal  of 
a  mischievous  foreign  power  from  this  part  of  our 
border.  The  Indians  in  that  region  had  now,  with  all 
their  rights,  in  some  sense,  become  the  property  of  the 
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United  States,  and  she  could  pursue  and  dispose  of 
them  as  she  pleased  without  interference. 

In  this  long  negotiation  with  the  wily  Spaniard  the 
very  principle  came  up  for  which  Mr.  Adams  had  con- 
tended in  the  signature  of  the  commercial  treaty  of 
July,  1815,  with  England,  a  principle  which  Mr.  Clay 
and  Albert  Gallatin  thought  of  no  importance.  This 
was  the  question  of  precedence  or  alternation  of  the 
names  in  the  signature.  In  England  Mr.  Adams  con- 
tended and  carried  his  point,  that  the  signatures  should 
be  made  alternately  to  all  the  papers ;  first  the  names 
of  the  commissioners  of  one  nation  followed  by  those 
of  the  other,  then  the  last  signing  nation  taking  the 
first  place,  and  so  on  alternating  through  all  the  copies. 
The  proud  and  crafty  Spaniard,  De  Onis,  opposed  this 
plan,  urging  that  his  name,  as  the  representative  of 
Spain,  should  stand  first  in  all  the  drafts.  Mr.  Adams 
at  once  pointed  him  to  the  treaty  of  1815  with  England, 
and  not  only  totally  refused  to  sign  the  treaty  in  any 
other  way  than  by  rotation,  but  also,  under  protest, 
refused  to  allow  De  Onis  to  sign  as  he  had  desired  to 
do.  Thus  this  matter  of  no  great  intrinsic,  but  very 
considerable  diplomatic,  value,  was  settled,  and  made 
the  future  custom  of  the  Government. 

Of  this  treaty  and  acquisition  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in 
his  Diary  : — 

"  The  acquisition  of  the  Floridas  has  long  been  an  object  of  ear- 
nest desire  to  this  country.  The  acknowledgment  of  a  definite 
line  of  boundary  to  the  South  Sea  (Pacific  Ocean)  forms  a  great 
epocha  in  our  history.  The  first  proposal  of  it  in  this  negotia- 
tion was  my  own,  and  I  trust  it  is  now  secured  beyond  the  reach 
of  revocation.  It  was  not  even  among  our  claims  by  the  Treaty 
of  Independence  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  among  our  pre- 
tensions under  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  for  that  gave  us  only 
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the  range  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters.  I  first  introduced  it 
in  the  written  proposal  of  the  31st  of  October  last,  after  having 
discussed  it  verbally  with  Onis  and  De  Neuville.  It  is  the 
only  peculiar  and  appropriate  right  acquired  by  this  treaty  in 
event  of  its  ratification.  I  record  the  first  assertion  of  this  claim 
for  the  United  States  as  my  own,  because  it  is  known  to  be  mine, 
perhaps,  only  to  the  members  of  the  present  Administration, 
and  may,  perhaps,  never  be  known  to  the  public,  and,  if  ever 
known,  will  be  soon  and  easily  forgotten." 

Mr.  Monroe  approved  the  treaty  and  the  Senate 
unanimously  ratified  it,  but  Spain  was  tardy,  and 
abundant  time  was  furnished  for  finding  fault  with 
what  had  been  accomplished. 

The  treaty  had  barely  been  announced  before  a  cry 
arose  against  the  concession  made  in  the  Mexican 
boundary  line.  The  United  States  had  claimed  the 
Nueces  or  the  Rio  Grande,  but,  in  consideration  of  the 
other  favorable  conditions  of  the  treaty,  this  claim 
was  waived  and  the  Sabine  River  taken  as  the  Mex- 
ican border.  This  omission  of  Texas  was,  indeed,  a 
serious  matter  in  various  ways,  as  was  demonstrated 
many  years  afterwards.  It  was  the  result  of  one  of 
the  fatal  compromises  which  ever  attend  international 
and  partisan  negotiations,  and,  perhaps,  was  unavoid- 
able, and  Mr.  Monroe  thought  it  was  not  even  politic 
then,  from  home,  sectional,  and  political  considerations, 
to  contend  with  Spain  about  Texas. 

The  Spanish  Grovernnient  continued  to  hold  out 
against  ratifying  the  treaty,  expressing  dissatisfaction 
with  many  of  its  stipulations.  It  was  considered  en- 
tirely too  favorable  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
internal  affairs  of  Spain  also  seemed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  her  taking  decisive  action  in  the  foreign  rela- 
tions.    The  treaty  was   thoroughly  dissected  in   this 
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country,  especially  by  those  who  desired  to  find  fault 
with  the  Administration,  and  here  it  was  claimed  that 
it  gave  entirely  too  much  to  Spain.  These  utterly  di- 
verse views  in  the  two  countries  were  not  likely  to  be 
harmonized,  and,  as  time  passed,  there  became  quite  a 
general  indifference  in  the  United  States  as  to  whether 
Spain  ratified  that  treaty  or  not.  It  now  began  to  be 
argued  that  the  proper  way  to  get  possession  of  Florida  * 
was  to  take  it  by  force,  and  this  view  of  the  case  was 
not  without  some  degree  of  popularity,  even  Mr.  Ad- 
ams not  being  unfavorable  to  it.  But  a  change  of 
affairs  in  Spain  revived  a  better  inclination  to  adjust 
the  long-standing  differences  with  this  country.  De 
Onis  was  recalled  and  a  new  envoy  sent  in  his  place. 
A  serious  flaw  had,  however,  been  found  in  the 
treaty,  and  for  which  Mr.  Adams  was  systematically 
censured.  Very  considerable  grants  of  land  in  Florida 
had  been  made  by  the  Spanish  king  to  three  of  his 
"noble"  subjects,  and  it  was  discovered  that  some  of 
these  titles  were  not  annulled,  still  holding  good  under 
the  treaty.  Mr.  Adams  was,  of  course,  fully  under 
the  impression  that  these  grants  were  embraced  in  the 
treaty,  but  deeply  blamed  himself  for  the  oversight. 
He  at  once  took  steps  to  have  the  error  corrected, 
but  Don  Onis  was  a  Spaniard,  and  although  he  knew 
that  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  all  Spanish 
titles  of  every  kind  in  his  government  and  its  citizens 
were  to  disappear  under  the  treaty,  he  now  quibbled 
and  held  to  the  advantage  he  had  acquired.  This  sort 
of  diplomacy  was  disgusting  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  he  was 
not  long  in  making  the  fact  known  to  Hyde  de  Neu- 
ville,  the  French  envoy,  who  had  been  a  very  valuable 
go-between  in  the  entire  negotiations,  a  man  for  whom 
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Mr.  Adams  entertained  warmer  and  higher  sentiments 
of  esteem  than  he  did  for  any  other  foreign  minister 
to  this  country. 

General  Vives,  the  successor  of  Don  Onis,  made 
some  attempts  to  have  the  treaty  modified  in  favor  of 
his  country,  but  Mr.  Adams  conducted  himself  with 
indifference  and  coldness,  and  at  last  seeing  that  noth- 
ing more  could  be  done,  Spain  ratified  the  treaty  as 
signed  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Don  Onis,  and  providing 
for  the  annulling  of  the  objectionable  land  titles  which 
had  been  overlooked.  The  ratification  in  this  country 
had  expired  by  time,  and  the  treaty  again  went  to 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  making  it  his  busi- 
ness to  form  and  lead  an  opposition  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, presented  resolutions  in  the  House  condemn- 
ing the  treaty,  and  twenty  or  thirty  members  voted 
for  his  resolutions. 

But  on  the  22d  of  February,  1821,  just  two  years 
after  the  treaty  was  signed  by  the  two  ministers,  the 
Senate  re-ratified  it,  only  four  votes  being  cast  in 
opposition.  So  at  last  this  great  work  of  Mr.  Adams's 
was  fully  and  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  Florida 
was  ours.  Whether  this  treaty  was  the  best  attainable 
may  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  country  was  gen- 
erally satisfied  with  it,  and  the  mischances  of  the 
future  no  man  could  certainly  fathom.  The  omission 
of  Texas  caused  many  a  bitter  political  struggle,  and 
gave  its  final  page  to  history  in  the  brief,  bloody,  and 
costly  contest  from  Palo  Alto  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

THE  CABINET— AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY— AN  EPITAPH- 
WORK  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE— 
HIS  DEFENSE. 

HOWEVER  formal  and  temperless  may  seem  the 
greater  part  of  the  written  diplomatic  history  of 
a  nation,  the  real  facts  are  often  quite  different.  The 
scenes  behind  the  curtain  are  stormy  and  undignified 
to  the  last  extreme,  in  many  cases.  Mr.  Adams's 
temper  was  fully  displayed  at  Ghent  in  dealing  with 
both  his  colleagues  and  the  British  commissioners, 
and  in  some  elements  appearing  requisite  and  admir- 
able in  a  wise  and  safe  diplomate,  he  seemed  deficient. 
However  well  the  exhibition  of  ill-temper  may  operate 
at  times,  it  would  appear  in  exceedingly  bad  taste  to 
speak  in  favor  of  such  a  thing.  The  moral  effects  of 
bluster  and  anger  are  at  least  questionable,  and  their 
employment  in  diplomatic  intercourse  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  nations  is  rather  a  matter  of  regret  and 
reprehension  than  of  praise.  Never  in  this  country, 
perhaps,  was  there  more  ill-temper  shown  in  this 
branch  of  affairs  than  between  Mr.  Adams  and  the 
British  Minister,  Stratford  Canning,  the  latter  gaining 
the  palm  for  violent  outbursts  and  the  habitual  dis- 
play of  choler  in  his  official  dealings  with  our  stiff 
Secretary  of  State.  Most  of  the  remaining  old  issues 
between  the  two  countries,  and  other  matters  of  any 
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importance  were  discussed  by  them  from  time  to 
time,  but  it  was  about  all  they  could  do  to  pre- 
serve the  general  amicable  tone  of  our  relations. 
Mr.  Canning  persistently  pressed  British  views  as  to 
the  African  slave-trade.  But  he  and  Mr.  Adams 
could  not  reach  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  The 
American  Administration  was  not  averse  to  meeting 
England  fully  and  fairly  at  all  times  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  crime,  but  in  dealing  with  that  power  she 
always  displayed  great  "nervousness"  on  two  points. 
These  were  the  matter  of  foreign  alliances  for  any 
purpose,  and  the  giving  of  any  kind  of  color  of  toler- 
ance to  the  British  claim  of  right  to  search  American 
vessels. 

Mr.  Rush  was  more  fortunate  in  England  about 
this  slave-trade  business  than  it  seemed  at  all  possible 
for  Mr,  Adams  to  be  at  home  with  a  fiery  character 
like  Mr.  Canning.  But  Mr.  Rush's  treaty  touched 
too  unmistakably  the  delicate  points  above  mentioned, 
and  it  consequently  failed  of  ratification.  In  1823 
Stratford  Canning  withdrew  from  the  post  in  which 
he  had  been  successful  only  in  maintaining  the  stub- 
born and  proud  pretensions  of  his  government;  and 
in  Mr.  Adams's  numerous  and  often  angry  contests 
with  him  there  is  little  to  be  found  to  excite  admira- 
tion or  special  remark  unless  it  may  be  in  the  equally 
arrogant  style  with  which  he  met  and  not  unfrequently 
overcame  the  irate  and  arrogant  Briton.  Canning  was 
in  the  habit,  in  his  spasms  of  temper  of  considering 
that  Mr.  Adams  treated  him  as  a  boy,  and  in  that 
temper  he  displayed  the  magnanimity  of  telling  Mr. 
Adams  that  he  should  always  preserve  his  respect  for 
experience  and  age,  a  compliment  which  was  received 
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in  the  humor  in  which  it  was  given.  Mr.  Adams  got 
many  a  smarting  thrust  from  this  spirited  Englishman 
which  he  did  not  soon  forget.  Of  him  he  wrote  in 
the  Diary  : — 

"I  shall  probably  see  him  no  more.  He  is  a  proud,  high- 
tempered  Englishman,  of  good  but  not  extraordinary  parts ;  stub- 
born and  punctilious,  with  a  disposition  to  be  overbearing,  which 
I  have  often  been  compelled  to  check  in  its  own  way.  He  is, 
of  all  foreign  ministers  with  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  treat, 
the  man  who  has  most  severely  tried  my  temper.  Yet  he  has 
been  long  in  the  diplomatic  career,  and  treated  with  govern- 
ments of  the  most  opposite  characters.  He  has,  however,  a 
great  respect  for  his  word,  and  there  is  nothing  false  about  him. 
Mr.  Canning  is  a  man  of  forms,  studious  of  courtesy,  and  tena- 
cious of  private  morals.  As  a  diplomatic  man,  his  great  want  is 
suppleness,  and  his  great  virtue  is  sincerity." 

How  much  of  this  description  could  this  able  and 
unswerving  Englishman  not  have  applied  to  the 
"  diplomatic  man  "  who,  perhaps,  gave  him  more  vex- 
ation than  all  others  with  whom  he  had  been  obliged 
to  treat,  the  unbending  but  sincere  Mr.  Adams  ? 

In  1823,  De  Neuville  also  returned  to  Europe. 
He  was  passionately  devoted  to  the  Bourbons  in 
France,  and  during  the  so-called  republic  and  in  the 
times  of  Napoleon  he  fled  from  his  home.  For  several 
years  at  that  time  he  had  resided  in  this  country, 
making  a  living  by  what  was  called  the  practice  of 
medicine.  There  is  the  widest  possibility  that  this  was 
arrant  quackery,  however  inconsistent  such  a  thing 
may  have  been  with  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  Mr.  Adams  and  President  Monroe,  and 
his  honorable  conduct  as  the  representative  of  France 
at  Washington. 

No   other  foreign  minister  had  ever  so  favorably 
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impressed  Mr.  Adams  as  to  his  real  character,  as  well 
as  his  diplomatic  qualities,  except,  perhaps,  Count 
RomanzofF,  the  model  Russian  Chancellor;  and  during 
his  long  controversy  with  Don  Onis  and  Mr.  Canning, 
Mr.  Charles  Bagot's  successor,  his  agreeable  relations 
with  De  Neuville  present  a  striking  picture  of  the 
better  side  of  political  diplomacy. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Adams's  many  conversations  with 
Mr.  Calhoun,  with  whom  he  associated  more  than  with 
any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet,  in  speaking  of  what 
England  did  to  preserve  the  memory  of  her  public 
men,  Mr.  Adams  said  : — 

"There  is  a  resolution  of  Congress,  existing  ever  since  the 
death  of  Washington,  that  a  monument  in  honor  of  his  memory 
should  be  erected.  I  said  that  I  thought,  under  that  resolution, 
Congress  ought  to  build  a  church  of  durable  stone  equal  in  dimen- 
sion to  Westminster  Abbey  or  the  Pantheon  at  Paris;  that,  shel- 
tered under  the  roof  and  in  the  walls  of  this  church  should  be 
the  sepulchral  monument  of  Washington,  and  around  it,  suitably 
disposed,  those  of  the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  this  Union 
whose  lives  may,  from  time  to  time,  honorably  close  during  their 
attendance  here  in  the  service  of  their  country." 

Mr.  Calhoun  appeared  to  have  no  sympathy  with 
such  views,  and  said  that  the  people  would  not  sup- 
port  Congress  in  any  thing  of  the  sort.  This  singular 
whim  of  Mr.  Adams's  never  could  have  been  acceptable 
to  many  of  the  so-called  great  who'  die  in  the  public 
service,  nor  could  it  be  otherwise  than  distasteful  to 
those  who  associate  the  church  with  the  brighter  and 
better  notions  of  life  instead  of  with  the  gloom  of 
death.  It  was  a  dark,  bad  thought,  and  unworthy 
of  a  man  who  had  but  few  of  that  character. 

Although  Mr.  Adams  subsequently  desired  to  fall 
honorably  at  his  post  in  the  Capitol,  and  really  had 
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his  desire  gratified,  yet  he  then  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  unwilling  that  his  remains  should  lie  in  this  ideal 
pantheon  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  whom  he  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  worthy  of  a  place  in  it  at  the 
time  he  uttered  the  unrepublican  sentiment,  or,  indeed, 
any  place  else  than  among  the  Adamses  at  Quincy. 
Mr.  Adams's  idea  of  a  church  seemed  inseparable  from 
that  of  a  gravestone.  By  this  error  no  inconsiderable 
numbers  are  turned  from  the  one  spot  where  men 
might  together  learn  to  forget  death  or  to  care  for  its 
sting,  to  value  life  and  learn  to  live  it  well,  looking  to 
its  eternal  advantages. 

Mr.  Adams  said  in  one  of  his  gloomy  retrospec- 
tions :  "  I  have  been  a  lawyer  for  bread,  and  a  states- 
man at  the  call  of  my  country."  A  statement  which 
often  expressed  with  great  truth  the  little  satisfaction 
he  took  in  his  career.  Mr.  Adams  always  did  think 
that  his  life  was  lived  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  that 
it  should  have  been  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  In 
the  one  main  thing  touching  the  career  of  politicians, 
office-holding,  Mr.  Adams  was  certainly  successful  in 
the  highest  sense,,  but  his  whole  life  was  largely  a 
struggle  against  the  popular  will. 

Over  Mr.  Adams's  own  niche  in  the  American  Pan- 
theon there  should  have  been  written  these  strange 
words:  A  patriot,  indeed,  virtuous  and  wise  above 
most  of  his  political  contemporaries,  but  who  gained 
the  highest  success  by  a  ceaseless  fight  against  the 
popular  inclinations. 

At  the  best  there  is  little  enough  refinement,  deli- 
cacy, accuracy,  and  skill  in  this  world.  Quackery 
Practiced  Here  would,  perhaps,  be  the  sign  which  a 
universal  congress  of  wise  men  would  recommend  for 
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the  world.  From  the  statesman  to  the  dealer  in  old 
clothes ;  from  the  preacher  to  the  piano-tuner ;  from  the 
log  school-house  to  the  university;  from  the  mother's 
knee  to  the  mean-looking  mound  in  the  "graveyard" 
behind  the  church,  how  much  of  life  is  not  experiment, 
uncertainty,  and  quackery?  To  ask  for  bread  and 
get  in  return  a  stone  may  be  ignorance,  accident,  or 
inadvertance  more  than  badness.  The  world's  epitaph 
is  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind." 

To  know  something  well,  and  do  that  well,  is  the 
only  safe  and  royal  road  to  success,  but  few  travel  it. 
Success  is  not,  however,  a  very  well  defined  or  satis- 
factory term,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  is  known 
truly  about  it.  He  who  has  the  largest  and  best  string 
of  fish  is  pronounced  the  most  successful  fisherman, 
and  a  similar  verdict  meets  men  at  every  turn  in  life. 
But  it  is  questionable,  at  least.  The  work,  the  race, 
is  itself  more  valuable  than  that  for  which  it  is  done. 
The  two  birds  in  the  bush,  although  they  may  never 
be  caught,  may  be  worth  vastly  more  than  the  one  in 
the  hand.  The  great  successes  of  life  after  all,  with 
those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not,  are  in  the 
effort,  the  living,  not  the  possessions  and  accumulations. 

In  1823,  Greece,  then  fighting  for  her  independence 
from  Turkish  rule,  applied  through  her  representative 
in  England  for  aid  from  this  Government.  But  not- 
withstanding the  popular  clamor  in  favor  of  Greece 
Mr.  Monroe  wisely  adhered  to  the  established  policy 
of  this  country.  Mr.  Adams,  of  course,  came  in  for 
a  part  of  the  blame,  and  especially  as  a  possible  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Monroe  was  he  made  to  appear  in  the 
light  of  opposing  the  popular  will.  Under  John  Adams 
the  people  had  gone  wild  similarly  about  France,  and 
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many  years  after  this  great  outburst  of  Greek  enthu- 
siasm here  the  same  kind  of  demonstrations  were  re- 
peated over  Hungary  and  Kossuth,  exhibiting  the  un- 
reliability of  the  popular  judgment  in  such  emergencies. 

Immediately  after  the  final  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain  in  1821,  Mr.  Monroe  appointed  General 
Jackson  Governor  of  Florida,  giving  him  very  liberal 
powers  for  taking  possession  of  and  organizing  a  gov- 
ernment in  the  new  territory.  The  General  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  soon  in  trouble,  and  through  his 
lawless  way  of  establishing  law  involved  the  Admin- 
istration. Mr.  Adams  was  again  brought  to  the  rescue, 
no  less  agreeably  to  his  own  inclinations  than  he  had 
before  engaged  in  the  General's  defense. 

In  the  summer  of  1819,  Mr.  Adams  began  collect- 
ing and  preparing  for  publication  all  the  papers  per- 
taining to  the  history  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787,  and  the  secret  diplomatic  history  of  the  old 
Congress.  In  the  succeeding  summer  he  occupied  much 
of  his  time  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  summer  of  1820,  arrangements  were  made 
for  taking  the  census  of  the  country,  and  this  work 
fell  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
greatly  increasing  his  responsibilities  and  labor.  The 
difficulties  surrounding  the  case  now  were  increased  by 
the  fact  that  full  records  of  the  instructions  for  this 
work  had  not  been  made  in  the  State  Department,  and 
about  all  that  was  left  in  print  on  the  subject  was  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  "National  Intelligencer." 
This  condition  of  affairs  compelled  Mr.  Adams  to  de- 
vise a  new  set  of  instructions  and  a  plan  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  census. 

In  the  spring  of  1817,  and  again  in  the  winter  of 
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1819,  Congress  called  for  a  full  report  from  the  State 
Department  on  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures. 
The  result  of  this  new  labor  Mr.  Adams  presented 
to  Congress  on  the  22d  of  Pebmary,  1821.  This  he 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  achievements 
of  his  life,  one  of  which  his  children  might  be  proud. 
The  entire  report  was  republished  in  book  form  in  New 
York  in  1871. 

Some  of  Mr.  Adams's  researches  while  in  Russia 
were  now  of  great  benefit  to  him,  and  no  man  in  the 
country  was  then  so  able  to  write  on  this  dry  subject. 
The  report  is  yet  considered  standard  authority,  and 
the  country  may  well  congratulate  itself  to-day  that 
this  matter  was  placed  in  such  wise  and  cautious 
hands.  Mr.  Adams  recommended  in  this  report  that  it 
was  not  advisable  to  make  any  change  in  the  system 
of  weights  and  measures  then  in  use  in  this  country, 
and  from  this  opinion  there  has  still  been  wisdom 
enough  in  Congress  to  prevent  any  material  departure, 
although  there  has  been  some  inclination  exhibited, 
unfortunately,  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  impose 
upon  the  country  the  disgustiag  metric  system  with- 
out a  virtue  to  recommend  it,  and  with  the  sole  quality 
of  pandering  to  the  diseased  taste  for  aping  foreign 
custom  and  mispronouncing  foreign  language. 

In  February,  1821,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, broached  the  subject  of  the  Presidency  to  Mr. 
Adams,  saying  that  he  was  the  man  to  succeed  Mr. 
Monroe  four  years  hence. 

Of  his  reply  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  the  Diary  : — 

"Whether  any  party,  or  any  one  individual,  would  support 
or  propose  me  as  a  candidate,  I  could  not  tell ;  but  even  in  my 
own  native  State  of  Massachusetts  the  predominating  party,  the 
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Federalists,  had  a  grudge  against  me,  which  they  would  not  lose 
the  opportunity  of  indulging.  To  one  thing,  however,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind,  I  would  take  no  one  step  to  advance  or  pro- 
mote pretensions  to  the  Presidency.  If  that  office  was  to  be  the 
prize  of  cabal  and  intrigue,  of  purchasing  newspapers,  bribing 
by  appointments,  or  bargaining  for  foreign  missions,  I  had  no 
ticket  in  that  lottery.  Whether  I  had  the  qualification  necessary 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  was,  to  say  the  least,  very 
doubtful  to  myself.  But  that  I  had  no  talent  for  obtaining  the 
office  by  such  means  was  perfectly  clear.  I  had  -neither  talent  nor 
inclination  for  intrigue.  I  can  do  nothing  either  to  canvass  for 
myself  or  to  counteract  the  canvassing  of  others.  I  will  devote 
none  of  my  time  to  devising  laws  to  increase  my  own  patronage 
and  multiply  canvassers  in  my  favor.  My  time  is  now  not  suf- 
ficient to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office ;  any  part  of  it  which 
I  should  spend  in  effiirts  to  make  partisans  or  to  pull  down  com- 
petitors would  be  an  abandonment  of  public  for  personal  aims. 
For  this,  if  I  had  the  talent,  I  have  not  the  will ;  and  if  I  had 
the  will,  I  have  not  the  talent.'' 

But,  for  all  this,  from  vphich  he  never  departed  to 
any  great  extent,  and  which  had  always  been  his  prin- 
ciple, Mr.  Adams  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
in  his  own  mind.  In  the  main,  too,  his  life  had  been 
wonderfully  successful  in  the  way  of  public  advance- 
ment, and  that  he  found  justly  no  great  fault  with  the 
work  he  had  done  may  be  seen  from  these  words  writ- 
ten in  his  Diary  two  or  three  days  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  term  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Presidency  : — 

"At  this  moment,  standing  on  the  isthmus  between  the  past 
and  the  future,  I  look  back  with  satisfaction  solid  and  pure,  at 
what  has  been  accomplished  of  public  service,  with  humility  and 
regret  that  more  has  not  been  eflfected,  and  with  unbounded 
gratitude  to  the  Disposer  of  all  results;  forward  the  prospect  is 
beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  Let  me  advance  cheerily  to 
meet  the  dispensations  of  time ;  pursuing  with  singleness  of  soul 
the  path  of  duty ;  imploring  for  the  faculty  to  will  and  to  do ; 
to  '  move  in  charity,  to  rest  in  Providence,  and  to  turn  on  the 
poles  of  truth." 

n— F 
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At  this  time  Mr.  Adnms  had  quite  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  Mr.  Clay's  qualifications  for  the  Presidency. 
He  was  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Clay  would 
sacrifice  one  part  of  the  Union  in  his  attachment  to 
the  other,  and  that  he  would  be  engaged  in  a  perpetual 
system  of  intrigues  with  Congress.  He  thought  Mr. 
Clay's  private  character  and  moral  principles  were  not 
those  which  should  belong  to  a  great  political  leader. 
However  well  grounded  were  these  opinions  Mr.  Adams 
certainly  greatly  modified  them  not  long  subsequently, 
or  found  some  palliation  for  principles  and  practices  he 
did  not  sanction.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  his 
views  of  Mri  Clay  were  at  that  period  colored  some- 
what by  his  feelings  concerning  what  he  believed  to 
be  Mr.  Clay's  intrigues  against  him.  Of  Mr.  Calhoun 
he  wrote  :  "  Calhoun  was  a  ma'n  of  fair  and  candid 
mind,  of  honorable  principles,  of  clear  and  quick  under- 
standing, of  cool  self-possession,  of  enlarged  philo- 
sophical views,  and  of  ardent  patriotism."  And  how 
utterly  did  Mr.  Adams  soon  afterwards  reverse  this 
opinion  !  Of  Mr.  Crawford  he  never  did  think  well. 
He  considered  Mr.  Crawford  never  too  great  to  be 
cunning,  or  to  stoop  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
purpose. 

The  summers  of  1821  and  1822  were  periods  of 
great  labor  and  excitement  to  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's Cabinet  was  the  point  around  which  most  of  the 
political  turmoil  of  the  country  centered.  Crawford 
had  for  many  years  been  working  for  the  Presidency, 
and  now  Mr.  Calhoun  was  led  to  believe  that  his 
chances  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe  were  good.  Mr. 
Adams  was  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,  so  to  speak. 
Clay's  partisans  were  loud  and  earnest.     Party  organ- 
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izations  did  not  exist.  The  contest  was  purely  per- 
sonal. The  newspapers  chose  their  champions,  and  a 
fierce  war  was  unscrupulously  waged  on  all  hands. 
Mr.  Adams  considered  himself  misrepresented  and 
maligned  on  CA^ery  side.  To  a  great  extent  he  lost  his 
respect  for  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  in  the  summer  of  1822, 
he  wrote  of  him  that  "  his  personal  intercourse  with 
him  then  was  necessarily  an  intercourse  of  civility,  and 
not  of  confidence." 

Mr.  Jonathan  Russell,  who  had  now  returned  to 
America  dissatisfied  with  his  loss  of  the  public  sup- 
port which  he  thought  his  eminent  services  deserved, 
published  a  bitter  attack  upon  Mr.  Adams's  conduct  in 
the  negotiations  at  Ghent  in  relation  to  the  fisheries 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  "  National  Intelligencer,"  of  Washington,  on 
the  morning  of  July  17,  1822,  Mr.  Adams  published 
an  answer  to  this  unwarranted  assault,  which  his 
friends  believed  would  not  only  destroy  Russell's 
story,  but  also  his  reputation.  He  subsequently  wrote 
several  other  papers  in  the  same  line  of  defense,  and 
in  September  the  whole  was  published  in  a  book  of 
several  hundred  pages  under  the  title:  "The  Dupli- 
cate Letters,  the  Fisheries,  and  the  Mississippi.  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Transactions  at  the  Negotiations 
of  Ghent."  Peter  Force  took  upon  himself  the  risk 
and  responsibility  of  publishing  this  work  at  his  own 
expense,  which  could  not  have  been  very  successful, 
even  as  a  campaign  document. 

John  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  also  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  newspaper  assailants  of  Mr.  Adams ;  and  on  the 
31st  of  August  Mr.  Adams  replied  to  him  in  the 
"  National  Intelligencer." 
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Mr.  Clay,  who  had  gained,  if  anybody  had,  from 
Jonathan  Russell's  villainous  assault  on  Mr.  Adams, 
also  published  a  letter  in  the  "  National  Intelligencer  " 
merely  promising  that  he  would  at  another  time 
present  a  full  statement  concerning  Ghent  proceedings, 
and  intimating  that  some  of  Mr.  Adams's  assertions 
were  not  correct.  This  promise  Mr.  Clay  did  not 
fulfill,  and  after  waiting  some  time  Mr.  Adams  also 
appeared  in  another  article  in  the  "Intelligencer," 
ridiculing  Mr.  Clay's  purpose  and  promise,  and  reas- 
serting that  his  own  presentation  of  the  Ghent  nego- 
tiations, so  far  as  they  had  been  brought  in  question, 
would  be  found  to  abide  unshaken  the  test  of  time 
and  of  human  scrutiny  and  talent.  Even  this  ban- 
ter, Mr.  Clay  failed  to  take  up,  and  at  this  stage 
Mr.  Adams  plainly  appeared  as  the  conqueror.  Of  the 
result  the  "  National  Gazette,"  of  Washington,  said  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th  of  May,  1822  :— 

"  Upon  the  merits  of  the  main  argument,  we  do  not  intend, 
and  indeed  have  not  room,  to  express  an  opinion  to-day  ;  but 
we  may  remark  at  once,  that  so  far  as  regards  the  proposal  to 
allow  the  British  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Adams  has  placed  his  conduct  and  views  beyond  the  reach  of 
calumny  and  misrepresentation  for  the  future." 

Indeed,  the  whole  matter  was  mischievous  and 
foundationless,  and  to  a  great  extent,  sprang  from  the 
evil  spirit  of  Jonathan  Russell,  who  hoped  by  the 
controversy  to  advance  himself,  and  who  thus  eflfected 
his  own  political  ruin. 

In  the  "  National  Intelligencer"  on  July  17,  1822, 
in  his  long  introductory  article,  Mr.  Adams  said : 
"  Mr.  Jonathan  Russell  having  thought  proper  to 
transfer   the   scene  of  his  attack  upon    the    character 
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and  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  the  majority  of  the 
late  mission  to  Ghent,  and  especially  upon  mine,  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
where  he  first  volunteered  to  bring  it  forward,  to  the 
newspapers,  it  becomes  necessary  for  my  defense,  and 
that  of  my  colleagues,  against  this  assault,  to  apply  to 
his  new  statements  and  representations  a  few  of  those 
'  correctives,'  which,  at  the  call  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  did  apply  to  the  original  and  duplicate 
of  his  letter  of  11th  February,  1815." 

Having  applied  these  wholesome  "  correctives  "  to 
his  satisfaction,  Mr.  Adams  disposes  of  the  whole 
matter  in  these  words : — 

"I  have  no  intention,  however,  of  pursuing  this  controversy 
fiirther  in  the  newspapers.  I  propose  to  publish  in  one  collection, 
the  Ghent  documents  called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  the  message  of  the  President  to  the  House, 
with  Mr.  Russell's  letters  and  my  remarks;  his  publication  of 
27th  June,  in  the  '  Boston  Statesman,'  and  mine  in  answer 
thereto,  in  the  'National  Intelligencer,'  with  other  papers  recti- 
fying other  representations  of  Mr.  Russell ;  and  discussing  the 
effect  of  war  upon  treaties  and  treaty  stipulations ;  the  value  of 
the  Mississippi  navigation  to  the  British,  and  of  the  fishing  lib- 
erty to  lis,  and  the  rights  by  which  we  have  held  and  still  hold 
them.  That  there  ever  was  any  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  American  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent  upon  measures  in  which 
they  all  finally  concurred,  would  never  have  been  made  known 
to  the  public  by  me.  Satisfied  with  an  equal  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  all  which  they  had  done,  contented  and  grateful  for 
the  satisfaction  of  our  common  country,  with  the  general  result 
of  our  services,  I  had  no  private  interests  or  feelings  to  indulge 
at  the  expense  of  others,  and  my  earnest  desire  would  have 
been,  to  have  seen  in  every  member  of  the  commission,  for  the 
rest  of  my  days,  no  other  than  a  friend  and  a  brother.  Disap- 
pointed in  this  wish,  my  next  hope  is  that  even  the  discords  of 
Ghent  may  be  turned  to  the  promotion  of  future  harmony  in 
the  Union.     From  the  nature  of  our  federative  Constitution,  it  is 
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probable  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  tha  most  important  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  powers  will  be  committed  to  joint  missions 
of  several  members.  To  every  such  mission  and  to  all  its  mem- 
bers, the  Ghent  negotiation  will  afford  instructive  lessons,  as  well 
by  its  union  as  by  its  divisions.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Russell 
will  afford  a  negative  instruction  of  deep  import.  It  will  teach 
them  to  beware  of  leaguing  invidious  and  imaginary  sectional 
or  party  feelings  with  the  purposes  of  the  enemy,  against  our 
rights  of  assuming  the  argument  of  the  enemy  against  ourselves  ; 
of  proclaiming,  without  necessity,  differences  of  opinion  upon 
rejected  propositions;  of  secret  denunciations  in  the  shape  of 
self-vindication  ;  of  crude  and  shallow  dissertations  against  essential 
interests  and  just  claims,  and  interpolating  public  papers  to  adapt 
them  to  the  purposes  of  the  moment.  It  will  teach  them  to  have 
a  higher  sense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  Nation,  than  to 
believe  them  to  be  held  at  the  will  of  a  British  king ;  and  it  will 
warn  them  to  turn  their  talents  to  better  uses  than  that  of  sacri- 
ficing the  essential  interests  of  their  country. 

"The  question  in  relation  to  the  Mississippi,  can  never  be 
revived.  That  specter  is  forever  laid.  Great  Britain  has  not 
only  disavowed  the  claim  to  it,  which  we  would  have  admitted 
as  valid ;  she  has  abandoned  that  upon  which  she  herself  ex- 
clusively rested  it.  Of  its  value,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinions 
which  I  have  expressed,  I  have  given  extracts  from  the  debates 
in  Parliament,  on  the  peace  of  1782,  which  show  how  it  was  es- 
timated by  her  greatest  statesman  at  that  time.  Those  estimates 
had  been  confirmed  by  an  experience  of  thirty  years.  The  slum- 
bers of  the  unoffending  citizens  of  the  Western  country,  can, 
therefore,  never  more  be,  if  they  ever  were,  disquieted  by  the 
visits  of  this  apparition  to  the  glimpses  of  the  moon.  But  the 
day  may  come,  though  I  trust  it  is  far  remote,  when  the  title  to 
our  fishing  liberties  may  again  be  in  peril  as  imminent  as  it  was 
at  the  negotiation  of  Ghent.  And  if,  in  that  day,  the  American 
statesmen,  who  may  be  charged  with  the  defense  and  support  of 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  interests  of  their  country,  should  deem 
it  among  the  qualifications  for  their  oflSce  to  possess  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  nations,  some  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  their  country,  and  some  patriotism  more  comprehensive  than 
party  spirit  or  sectional  prejudice  ever  gave  or  ever  can  give,  I 
trust  in  God  that  their  proficiency  will  have  led  them  to  the  dis- 
covery that  all  treaties,  and  all  articles  of  treaties,  and  all  liberties 
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recognized  in  treaties,  are  not  abrogated  by  war ;  that  our  fishing 
liberties  were  neither  before  nor  since  the  Revolutionary  War, 
held  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  British  crown ;  and  that  the 
lawful  interests  and  possessions  of  one  section  of  the  Union  are 
not  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  imaginary  profit  of  another,  either  by 
disparaging  their  value,  or  by  casting  them  away  as  the  interests 
of  a  disaifeeted  part  of  the  country." 

The  most  trying  of  all  Mr.  Adams's  wonderful  ex- 
periences at  this  time  was  with  a  member  of  Congress, 
General  Alexander  Smyth,  of  Virginia,  who  had  made 
a  somewhat  doubtful,  if  not  disreputable,  record  in  the 
recent  British  and  Indian  war. 

Smyth  made  a  furious  attack  upon  him,  and  Mr. 
Adams  answered  him.  Smyth  then  undertook  a  bare- 
faced and  dishonorable  scheme  for  undermining  his 
character.  By  order  of  Congress,  Mr.  Adams,  had 
with  much  labor  collected  and  arranged  the  papers 
making  a  history  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787,  and  a  few  errors  of  punc- 
tuation were  made  in  important  places,  also  a  change 
of  date  from  the  13th  to  the  12th ;  in  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  Smyth  had  taken  up  the  idea  that  he 
should  be  able  to  prove  that  Mr.  Adan^  designed  the 
change  of  punctuation  to  alter  the  sense  with  the  ef- 
fect of  weakening  the  power  of  the  States,  and  giving 
absolute  power  to  Congress,  and  in  the  other  case  that 
he  willfully  intended  to  falsify  the  record.  For  the 
completion  of  his  scheme  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
see  the  original  records  in  the  State  Department,  and 
for  this  privilege  he  boldly  applied  to  Mr.  Adams. 
This,  of  course,' was  granted,  with  the  stipulation  that 
Mr.  Adams,  who  was  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
papers  in  his  department,  should  be  present  at  their 
examination.     Mr.  Adams  was,  however,  surprised  one 
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morning  on  entering  his  room  at  the  Department  to 
find  Smyth  with  one  of  his  friends  in  possession  of  it, 
and  engaged  in  making  copies  of  dates  and  passages 
he  expected  to  use  for  Mr.  Adams's  overthrow.  He 
had  already  made  certificates  to  be  signed  by  the  chief 
clerk,  who  was  present,  and  who  had  furnished  him 
the  records.  Mr.  Adams  seeing  the  design  of  this 
vicious,  new  enemy,  took  charge  of  the  proceedings  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  Smyth  and  his  friend  at  once 
that  the  date  he  had  used  was  the  true  date  of  the 
adoption  of  the  measure,  and  the  discrepancy  of  one 
day  was  only  the  time  between  the  time  of  adoption 
and  final  engrossing  ;  showing  also  that  the  error  of 
punctuation  occurred  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  which 
there  had  been  no  opportunity  to  correct ;  and  that 
this  had  all  been  well  understood  and  provided  for 
and  corrected.  Smyth,  beaten  again,  retreated  as  in- 
gloriously  as  it  had  been  held  he  did  at  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  Adams's  reply  to  Smyth,  together  with  his 
speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  and  a  letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson  on 
the  same  subject,  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  by  Gales 
and  Seaton,  editors  of  the  "National  Intelligencer." 
Mr.  Adams  also  published  a  letter  to  the  people  of 
Virginia,  who  were  constituents  of  General  Smyth. 
This  long  letter  was  dated  "  Washington,  Dec.  28th, 
1822,"  and  was  addressed  "  To  the  Freeholders  of 
Washington,  Wythe,  Grayson,  Russell,  Tazewell,  Lee, 
and  Scott  Counties,  Virginia,"  and  was  first  published 
in  the  "  Richmond  Enquirer."  It  was  also  printed 
and  circulated  in  pamphlet  form.  This  letter,  in  a 
very  neat  and  high-toned  manner,  explains  and  defends 
his  own  conduct  and  public  services  on  points  assailed 
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by  General  Smyth,  and  does  not  neglect  to  touch  up 
the  General's  valuable  official  record. 

January  1,  1823,  Mr.  Adams  began  with  the  fol- 
lowing prayer,  the  only  thing  recorded  in  his  Diary  for 
that  day,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  stormy  pe- 
riods of  his  life,  a  performance  for  which  some  of  our 
Presidents  had  not  the  heart,  and  none  other  of  them 
the  faculty  : — 

"  All  gracious  Parent !  on  my  bended  knee 
This  dawning  day  I  consecrate  to  Thee, 
With  humble  heart  and  fervent  voice  to  raise 
The  suppliant  prayer  and  ever-grateful  praise. 
To  Thee  the  past  in  various  blessings  owes 
Its  soothing  pleasures,  its  chastising  woes; 
To  Thee  the  future  with  imploring  eye 
Looks  up  for  health,  for  virtue,  for  the  sky. 
Howe'er  the  tides  of  joy  or  sorrow  roll. 
Still  grant  me,  Lord,  possession  of  my  soul. 
Life's  checkered  scenes  with  steadfast  mind  to  share, 
As  Thou  shalt  doom,  to  gladden  or  to  bear. 
And,  O,  be  mine,  when  closed  this  brief  career. 
The  crown  of  glory's  everlasting  year !" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CABINET  SWIMMER— "THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  "—THE 
MISSOURI  COMPROMISE— HUMAN  SLAVERY. 


0 


N  the  11th  of  July,  1823,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in 
his  Diary  : — 


"I  commence  upon  my  fifty -seventh  year.  Swam  with  An- 
toine  an  hour  in  the  Potomac.  We  started  for  the  bridge,  but,  after 
swimming  about  half  an  hour,  I  perceived,  by  reference  to  a 
house  upon  the  shore  beyond  which  we  were  to  pass,  that  we  had 
ascended  very  little  above  where  we  had  left  our  clothes,  and  that 
the  current  of  the  tide  was  insensibly  carrying  us  into  the  middle 
of  the  river.  We  continued  struggling  against  the  tide  about 
twenty  minutes  longer  without  apparently  gaining  a  foot.  I  then 
turned  back,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  landed  at  the  rock  where  I 
left  my  clothes,  upon  which,  in  the  interval,  the  tide  had  so  much 
encroached  that  it  began  to  wet  them,  and,  in  another  half  hour 
would  have  soaked  them  through  or  floated  them  away.  We 
had  been  an  hour  and  five  minutes  in  the  water,  without  touch- 
ing ground,  and  before  turning  back  I  began  to  feel  my- 
self weary." 

On  the  9th  of  August  he  wrote  : — 

"Swam  in  the  Potomac  to  the  bridge  against  the  tide,  and 
returned  with  it.  One  hour  and  fifty  minutes  in  the  water,  An- 
toine  being  still  at  hand  with  the  canoe.  I  was  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  going,  and  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  in 
returning." 

This  kind  of  uncommonly  skillful  exercise  Mr. 
Adams  took  almost  daily  in  the  warm  seasons  during 
his  long  residence  in  Washington,  even  while  he  was 
President.     And  Antoine,  the  old  Russian  here  men- 
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tioned,  who  had  been  with  him  at  Ghent  and  in  Lon- 
don, was  generally  his  only  companion.  For  many 
years  after  this  date,  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  all, 
Antoine  remained  in  Mr.  Adams's  service. 

During  the  long  and  troublesome  negotiations  with 
Spain,  covering  several  years  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Admin- 
istration, was  developed,  to  a  great  measure,  the  grand 
American  principle  which  has  since  borne  the  name 
of  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine."  In  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet 
there  was  displayed  considerable  timidity  about  press- 
ing the  territorial  claims  of  this  country  too  far.  Mr. 
Monroe  himself  entertained  this  feeling,  and  the  con- 
viction that  Europe  looked  with  disfavor  upon  the 
grasping  and  encroaching  tendencies  of  the  United 
States  had  no  little  to  do  with  the  relinquishment  of 
Texas  in  the  treaty  with  Spain.  In  all  of  the  Cabinet 
meetings  Mr.  Adams  opposed  a  timid  course,  and  his 
voice  was  always  in  favor  of  a  decided  and  distinctly 
American  policy.  He  not  unfrequently  startled  his 
colleagues  by  asserting  himself  in  favor  of  letting 
Europe  know  that  this  Government  regarded  the  Amer- 
ican continents  as  no  field  for  adventurers  from  the 
Old  World ;  that  the  problem  of  government  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  was  to  be  controlled  by  circumstances 
peculiar  to  America.  This  was,  indeed,  not  an  abso- 
lutely new  doctrine  to  him. 

He  had,  as  is  well  known,  astonished  his  associates 
at  Ghent  by  the  announcement  that  he  favored  pro- 
posing to  the  Britons  the  cession  of  Canada  to  this 
country  as  one  of  the  ways  to  permanent  peace,  and 
a  matter  in  itself  natural  and  proper.  In  the  nego- 
tiations for  Florida  he  had  worked  earnestly  for  an 
outlet  to  the  Pacific.     He  had  even  been  in  favor  of 
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the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  only  opposed  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's method  of  making  a  State  out  of  that  terri- 
tory. When  Mr.  Canning  pressed  the  anti-slave-trade 
alliance,  he  frankly  told  him  that  the  United  States 
could  have  little  interest  in  European  schemes.  In  the 
very  nature  of  things  this  Government  must  stand  on 
principles  of  its  own.  In  the  struggle  of  Greece,  how- 
ever strong  his  sympathies,  the  principles  of  the 
American  system  were  uppermost,  and  he  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  popular  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  entertained  similar  notions,  and 
spoken  them  before  Mr.  Monroe's  annual  message 
of  December,  1823,  made  the  general  announcement 
of  the  doctrine.  Mr.  Jefferson  favored  the  occupation 
of  Texas  and  the  annexation  of  Cuba  during  Mr. 
Monroe's  Administration. 

Mr.  Adams's  long  association  with  Mr.  Monroe 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  adoption  of 
some  of  these  exclusive,  American  views.  Still  he 
was  naturally  bold  and  aggressive,  while  Mr.  Monroe 
was  cautious  and  moderate,  and  Mr.  Adams's  constant 
conflicts  with  the  agents  of  European  governments  had 
given  him  more  decided  feelings  in  favor  of  an  exclu- 
sive system  of  diplomacy.  His  father,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  many  other  patriots  of  their  time  had  rejoiced  in 
the  fact  that  this  continent  is  so  far  from  Europe  and 
separated  from  it  by  water,  and  some  of  them  only 
regretted  that  this  hemisphere  was  not  separated  from 
Europe  and  the  Old  World  by  a  sea  of  fire. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  judge  correctly  as  to 
how  far  Mr.  Monroe  might  have  been  in  debt  to  Mr. 
Adams  for  the  doctrine,  so-called,  which  bears  his 
name.     No  member  of  the  Cabinet  had  so  much  to  do 
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with  the  construction  of  the  message  of  1823  as  Mr. 
Adams,  the  Diary  indicating  clearly  that  out  of  respect 
for  his  opinions  the  President  did  modify  it  in  sev- 
eral particulars. 

At  all  events,  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine  "  was  strongly 
developed  during  the  year  1823.  Before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  message  Mr.  Adams  had  very  directly  and 
positively  presented  it  to  the  Russian  Minister,  Baron 
Tuyl.  He  had  said  to  Tuyl  that  this  Government 
would  contest  the  right  of  Russia  to  any  territorial 
establishments  on  this  continent,  and  that  we  should 
distinctly  assume  the  position  that  the  American  con- 
tinents must  not  be  looked  upon  hereafter  as  fields  for 
European  colonial  adventure. 

During  a  Cabinet  meeting  in  November,  1823,  in 
discussing  the  conditions  which  should  be  presented  to 
Baron  Tuyl  in  answer  to  his  communication  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Adams  said : — 

"My  purpose  would  be  in  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  man- 
ner, but  with  a  firm  and  determined  spirit,  to  declare  our  dissent 
from  the  principles  avowed  in  those  communications;  to  assert 
those  upon  which  our  own  Government  is  founded,  and  while 
disclaiming  all  intention  of  attempting  to  propagate  them  by 
force,  and  all  interference  with  the  political  affairs  of  Europe,  to 
declare  our  expectation  and  hope  that  the  European  powers  will 
equally  abstain  from  the  attempt  to  spread  their  principles  in  the 
American  hemisphere,  or  to  subjugate  by  force  any  part  of  these 
continents  to  their  will." 

And  two  or  three  years  before,  when  pressed  about 

our   Government  taking  a  moderate   stand   to  soften 

foreign  views  of  our  ambition  for  territory,  Mr.  Adams 

said  : — 

' '  I  doubt  if  we  should  give  ourselves  any  concern  about  it. 
Great  Britain,  who  had  been  vilifying  us  for  twenty  years  as  a 
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low-minded  nation,  with  no  generous  ambition,  no  God  but  gold, 
had  now  changed  her  tune,  and  was  endeavoring  to  alarm  the 
world  at  the  gigantic  grasp  of  our  ambition.  Spain  and  all  Eu- 
rope were  endeavoring  to  do  the  same ;  being  startled  at  first  by 
our  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  now  by  our  pretensions  to  ex- 
tend to  the  South  Sea.  Nothing  we  can  say  will  remove  this 
impression  until  the  world  shall  be  familiarized  with  the  idea  of 
considering  the  continent  of  North  America  to  be  our  proper 
dominion.  From  the  time  we  became  an  independent  people,  it 
was  as  much  a  law  of  nature  that  this  should  become  our  preten- 
sion as  that  the  Mississippi  should  flow  to  the  sea.  Spain  had 
pretensions  on  our  southern.  Great  Britain  on  our  northern  bor- 
ders. It  was  impossible  that  centuries  should  elapse  without  find- 
ing them  annexed  to  the  United  States;  not  from  any  spirit  of 
encroachment  or  of  ambition  on  our  part,  but  because  it  was  a 
physical,  and  moral,  and  political  absurdity,  that  such  fragments 
of  territory,  with  sovereigns  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond  sea, 
worthless  and  burdensome  to  their  owners,  should  exist,  perma- 
nently, contiguous  to  a  great,  powerful,  enterprising,  and  rapidly 
growing  nation.  Most  of  the  territories  of  Spain  in  our  neigh- 
borhood had  become  ours  by  fair  purchase.  This  rendered  it 
more  unavoidable  that  the  remainder  of  the  continent  should 
ultimately  be  ours.  It  was  but  very  lately  we  had  seen  this  our- 
selves, or  that  we  had  avowed  the  pretension  of  extending  to  the 
South  Sea;  and,  until  Europe  finds  it  to  be  a  settled  geographical 
element  that  the  United  States  and  North  America  are  identical, 
any  eflPort  on  our  part  to  reason  the  world  out  of  the  belief  that 
we  are  an  ambitious  people  will  have  no  other  effect  than  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  add  to  our  ambition  hypocrisy." 

But  whoever  originated  this  doctrine,  Mr.  Monroe 
authoritatively  announced  it,  and  in  that  alone  de- 
served the  distinction  of  having  his  name  associated 
with  it. 

Mr.  Adams's  Diary  at  this  period,  as  in  fact  at 
most  other  times,  abounds  in  gossip.  No  one  can  read 
the  Administration  and  general  political  history  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  time,  or  indeed  of  any  other  period  of  this 
Grovernment,  without  being  impressed  with  the  convic- 
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tion  that  many  of  the  evils  of  the  country,  mortal 
combats,  ruined  fortunes,  wretched  newspaper  assaults 
on  individual  character  and  official  conduct,  family 
and  other  difficulties  were  started  in  gossip,  often  of 
the  most  trifling  and  unreliable  nature.  And  this  was 
the  work  of  men,  not  women.  No  two  public  men 
could  meet  without  engaging  in  conversation  about 
others,  often  involving  stories  many  times  at  "second- 
hand," and  ultimately  leading  to  estrangements  or  per- 
sonal rencounters.  "I  had  it  from  Webster,  who  said 
it  was  in  a  letter  to  John  Forsyth  from  Eaton,  who 
got  it  from  Jackson's  own  mouth."  Such  was  and  is 
the  language  of  the  leaders  among  men,  men  in  so- 
called  high  places,  and  which  is  much  more  beneath 
utter  disgust  and  contemptibleness  than  any  thing  less 
refined  perhaps,  but  of  the  same  general  character  and 
effect  in  its  place,  from  a  professional,  narrow-brained, 
mischief -making,  gadding  old -woman  gossip,  whom 
every  cultured  and  well-disposed  person  must  dread 
as  contagion. 

So  general  was  the  disposition  to  talk,  and  bite, 
and  slander  that  no  angel's  wings  could  have  gone 
unsinged  in  Washington  society.  Mr.  Adams  recorded 
in  his  Diary  the  results  of  hours,  days,  and  nights  of 
precious  hearsay  and  gossip,  with  considerable  minute- 
ness, not  unfrequently  noting  his  distaste  for  them 
while  showing  much  interest  and  not  a  little  partici- 
pation in  them,  in  this  matter  ranging  himself  with 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  been  censured  for  a  similar, 
though  less  extensive,  practice  of  writing  and  dealing 
in  gossip. 

While  this  has  been  one  of  the  failings  of  all  public 
men  who   have  written   much,  or  kept   diaries  of  any 
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public  worth,  it  has  one  weak  apology,  that  it  has  fur- 
nished a  more  complete  insight  to  the  men  and  meas- 
ures of  the  times.  But  it  may  be  questionable  whether 
this  kind  of  history  is  really  beneficial,  and  whether 
utter  ignorance  of  it  would  not  be  more  desirable. 
These  things  are  but  a  higher  rank  of  the  many  vulgar 
and  infamous  matters  which,  on  the  tongue  and  in  the 
newspapers,  degrade  and  debauch  the  world. 

Mr.  Adams's  Diary  at  this  time  presents  American 
politics  in  dark  and  unenticing  aspects.  The  reputed 
"  era  of  good  feeling "  was  filled  with  evil  machina- 
tions and  bitterness.  Some  of  the  moral  scars  set 
upon  men  at  that  time  have  not  even  yet  worn  away. 

During  Mr.  Monroe's  Administration,  human  slavery 
acquired  a  political  importance  it  had  never  before 
reached.  From  1818  to  the  spring  of  1821  was  waged 
the  first  conflict  between  slavery  and  freedom.  This 
was  henceforth  to  be  the  question  of  questions  in  this 
country.  All  others,  at  home  and  abroad,  were  des- 
tined to  become  insignificant  in  comparison  with  it. 
All  others  were  soon  absorbed  in  it,  or  in  some  way 
made  subservient  to  it.  It  was  a  greater  check  to 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  than  the  protests  of  Europe 
could  have  been.  And  it  was  destined  ultimately  to 
produce  an  intestine  war  which  would  throw  into 
trifling  proportions  any  in  which  this  country  had 
ever  been  involved. 

Although  Mr.  Adams  did  not  participate  in  the 
conflict  which  ended  in  the  Missouri  Compromise  and 
a  victory  to  slavery  in  1820,  he  was,  by  no  means,  a 
calm  or  disinterested  witness  to  it.  While  he  was 
supposed  to  be  identified  with  the  "  Virginia  Dynasty," 
his   principles   were   those  of  the   cautious  and    more 
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statesman-like  New  England  opponents  of  slavery. 
The  prominence  with  which  his  name  was  subsequently 
connected  with  this  subject  makes  it  necessary  and 
important  to  exhibit  his  views  at  this  time.  This 
may  be  briefly  and,  perhaps,  satisfactorily  done  in  the 
following  extracts  from  his  Diary,  some  of  them  being 
taken  from  Mr.  Quincy's  "  Memoir  of  John  Quincy 
Adams." 

Mr.  Adams  wrote  as  the  contest  became  warm  in 
Congress  : — 

"There  is  now  every  appearance  that  the  slave  question  will 
be  carried  by  the  superior  ability  of  the  slave  party.  For  this 
much  is  certain,  that  if  institutions  are  to  be  judged  by  their 
results,  in  the  composition  of  the  councils  of  the  Union,  the 
slaveholders  are  much  more  ably  represented  than  the  simple 
freemen.  With  the  exception  of  Rufus  King,  there  is  not,  in 
either  House  of  Congress,  a  member  from  the  free  States  able 
to  cope  in  powers  of  the  minc^  with  William  Pinkney  and  James 
Barbour.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  freemen  have 
none  to  contend  on  equal  terms  either  with  John  Randolph  or 
Clay.  Another  misfortune  to  the  free  party  is  that  some  of 
their  ablest  men  are  either,  on  this  question,  with  their  adver- 
saries, or  lukewarm  in  the  cause.  The  slave  men  have,  indeed, 
a  deeper  immediate  stake  in  the  issue  than  the  partisans  of  free- 
dom. Their  pas'sions  and  interests  are  more  profoundly  agitated, 
and  they  have  stronger  impulses  to  active  energy  than  their  an- 
tagonists, whose  only  individual  interest  in  this  cas,e  arises  from 
its  bearing  on  the  balance  of  political  power  between  the  North 
and  South." 

"At  our  evening  parties,"  Mr.  Adams  said,  "we  hear  of 
nothing  but  the  Missouri  question  and  Mr.  King'*  speeches.  The 
slaveholders  can  not  hear  of  them  without  being  seized  with  the 
cramps.  They  call  them  seditious  and  inflammatory,  which  was 
far  from  being  their  character.  Never,  since  human  sentiment 
and  human  conduct  were  influenced  by  human  speech,  was  there 
a  theme  for  eloquence  like  the  free  side  of  this  question,  now 
before  the  Congress  of  the  Union.  By  what  fatality  does  it 
happen  that  all  the  most  eloquent  orators  are  on  its  slavish  side  ? 
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There  is  a  great  mass  of  cool  judgment  and  of  plain  sense  on  the 
side  of  freedom  and  humanity,  but  the  ardent  spirits  and  passions 
are  on  the  side  of  oppression.  Oh !  if  but  one  man  could  arise 
with  a  genius  capable  of  communicating  those  eternal  truths 
which  belong  to  the  question,  to  lay  bare  in  all  its  nakedness 
that  outrage  upon  the  goodness  of  God,  human  slavery,  now  is 
the  time,  and  this  is  the  occasion,  upon  which  such  a  man  would 
perform  the  duties  of  an  angel  upon  earth  !" 

"And  so  a  law  for  perpetuating  slavery  in  Missouri,  and, 
perhaps,  in  North  America,  has  been  smuggled  through  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  I  have  been  convinced  from  the  first  start- 
ing of  this  question  that  it  could  not  end  otherwise.  The  fault 
is  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  has  sanctioned 
a  dishonorable  compromise  with  slavery.  There  is  henceforth  no 
remedy  for  it  but  a  new  organization  of  the  Union,  to  effect 
which  a  concert  of  all  the  white  States  is  indispensable.  Whether 
that  can  ever  be  accomplished  is  doubtful.  It  is  a  contemplation 
not  very  creditable  to  human  nature  that  the  cement  of  common 
interest  produced  by  slavery  is  stronger  and  more  solid  thau  that 
of  unmingled  freedom.  In  this  instance  the  slave  States  have 
clung  together  in  one  unbroken  phalanx,  and  have  been  victorious 
by  the  means  of  accomplices  and  deserters  from  the  ranks  of 
freedom. 

"Time  only  can  show  whether  the  contest  may  ever  be  with 
equal  advantage  renewed.  But  so  polluted  are  all  the  streams 
of  legislation  in  the  regions  of  slavery,  that  this  bill  has  been 
obtained  only  by  two  as  unprincipled  artifices  as  dishonesty  ever 
devised ;  one,  by  coupling  it  as  an  appendage  to  the  bill  for  ad- 
mitting Maine,  and  the  other,  by  this  outrage  perpetrated  by  the 
Speaker  upon  the  rules  of  the  House." 

In  this  last  charge  Mr.  Adams  refers  to  the  Speak- 
er's declaring  Mr.  Randolph's  motion  to  reconsider  out 
of  order,  until  he  had  an  opportunity  to  send  the  bills 
to  the  Senate,  beyond  the  reach  of  such  a  motion.  In 
the  discussion  in  the  Cabinet  meeting,  on  the  Missouri 
Bill,  Mr.  Adams  took  strong  anti-slavery  grounds, 
maintained  the  natural  right  of  every  man,  without 
reference  to  the  color  of  his  skin,  to  be  free,  that  the 
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power  to  enslave  people  was  not  a  just,  good,  or  wise 
power,  and  that  the  Constitution  declared  all  men  to  be 
equal  before  the  law. 

From  the  earnest  announcement  of  his  opinions, 
there  was  little  or  no  resentment  aroused  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  afterwards  Mr.  Calhoun,  when  they  were  alone, 
eulogized  his  sentiments,  and  said  they  were  noble, 
but  that  in  the  South  such  sentiments  were  under- 
stood as  applying  only  to  white  men,  and  that  there 
were  some  advantages  in  slavery.  One  of  these  was 
that  it  produced  an  unvarying  level  for  white  men  by 
deciding  that  all  labor  assigned  especially  to  the  slave 
was  degrading  to  the  white  man,  and  that  he  could 
not  stoop  to  that.  Such  reasoning  could  find  no  place 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  so  he  said,  giving  freely 
all  his  objections  to  the  institution  and  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  the  country  arising  from  it.  To  one  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  remarks,  Mr.  Adams  replied : — 

"  It  is  in  truth  all  perverted  sentiment;  mistaking  labor  for 
slavery,  and  dominion  for  freedom.  The  discussion  of  this  Mis- 
souri question  has  betrayed  the  secret  of  their  souls.  In  the  ab- 
stract they  admit  slavery  to  be  an  evil.  They  disclaim  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  introduction  of  it,  and  cast  it  all  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  '  old  grandame  Great  Britain.'  But,  when  probed  to  the 
quick  upon  it,  they  show  at  the  bottom  of  their  souls  pride  and 
vainglory  in  their  very  condition  of  masterdom.  They  fancy 
themselves  more  generous  and  noble-hearted  than  the  plain  free- 
men, who  labor  for  subsistence.  They  look  down  on  the  sim- 
plicity of  Yankee  manners,  because  they  have  no  habits  of  over- 
bearing like  theirs,  and  can  not  treat  negroes  like  dogs.  It  is 
among  the  evils  of  slavery  that  it  taints  the  very  source  of  moral 
principle.  It  establishes  false  estimates  of  virtue  and  vjce ;  for 
what  can  be  more  false  and  heartless  than  this  doctrine,  which 
makes  the  first  and  holiest  rights  of  humanity  to  depend  on  the 
color  of  the  skin  ?  It  perverts  human  reason,  and  reduces  man 
endowed  with  logical  powers  to   maintain   that  slavery  is  sane- 
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tioned  by  the  Christian  religion ;  that  slaves  are  happy  and  con- 
tented in  their  condition  ;  that  between  the  master  and  slave 
there  are  ties  of  mutual  attachment  and  affection ;  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  master  are  refined  and  exalted  by  the  degradation  of 
the  slave ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  vent  execrations  on  the 
slave-trade,  curse  Great  Britain  for  having  given  them  slaves, 
burn  at  the  stake  negroes  convicted  of  crimes  for  the  terror  of 
the  example,  and  writhe  in  agonies  of  fear  at  the  very  mention 
of  human  rights  as  applicable  to  men  of  color. 

"  The  impression  produced  on  my  mind,  by  the  progress  of 
this  discussion,  is,  that  the  bargain  between  freedom  and  slavery 
contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  morally 
and  politically  vicious;  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which 
alone  our  Eevolution  can  be  justified  ;  cruel  and  oppressive,  by 
riveting  the  chains  of  slavery,  by  pledging  the  faith  of  freedom 
to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  tyranny  of  the  master ;  and 
grossly  unequal  and  impolitic,  by  admitting  that  slaves  are  at 
once  enemies  to  be  kept  in  subjection,  property  to  be  secured 
and  returned  to  their  owners,  and  persons  not  to  be  represented 
themselves,  but  for  whom  their  masters  are  privileged  with  nearly 
a  double  share  of  representation.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  this  slave  representation  has  governed  the  Union.  Benja- 
min's portion  above  his  brethren  has  ravined  as  a  wolf.  In  the 
morning  he  has  devoured  the  prey,  and  in  the  evening  has  divided 
the  spoil.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  by  reviewing 
the  history  of  the  Union  under  this  Constitution,  that  almost 
everything  which  has  contributed  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of 
this  Nation  has  been  accomplished  in  despite  of  them,  or  forced 
upon  them ;  and  that  everything  unpropitious  and  dishonorable, 
including  the  blunders  of  their  adversaries,  may  be  traced  to 
them.  I  have  favored  this  Missouri  compromise,  believing  it  to 
be  all  that  could  be  effected  under  the  present  Constitution,  and 
from  extreme  unwillingness  to  put  the  Union  at  hazard.  But 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  a  wiser  and  bolder  course  to  have 
persisted  in  the  restriction  on  Missouri,  until  it  should  have  ter- 
minated in  a  convention  of  the  States  to  revise  and  amend  the 
Constitution.  This  would  have  produced  a  new  Union  of  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  States  unpolluted  with  slavery,  with  a  great  and 
glorious  object,  that  of  rallying  to  their  standard  the  other 
States,  by  the  universal  emancipation  of  their  slaves.  If  tha 
Union  must  be  dissolved,  slavery  is  precisely  the  question   upon 
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■which  it  ought  to  break.     For  the  present,  however,  this  contest 
is  laid  asleep.     .     .     . 

"The  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the 
final  decision  of  the  Missouri  question  is  that  it  was  ultimately 
carried  against  the  opinions,  wishes,  and  interests  of  the  free 
States,  by  the  votes  of  their  own  members.  They  had  a  decided 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  lost  the  vote  by  dis- 
union among  themselves.  -The  slaveholders  clung  together, 
without  losing  one  vote.  Many  of  them,  and  almost  all  the 
Virginians,  held  out  to  the  last,  even  against  compromise.  The 
cause  of  the  closer  union  on  the  slave  side  is  that  the  question 
affected  the  individual  interest  of  every  slaveholding  member, 
and  of  almost  every  one  of  his  constituents.  On  the  other  side, 
individual  interests  were  not  implicated  in  the  decision  at  all. 
The  impulses  were  purely  republican  principle  and  the  rights  of 
human  nature.  The  struggle  for  political  power  and  geograph- 
ical jealousy  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  operated  equally  on 
both  sides.  The  result  affords  an  illustration  of  the  remark,  how 
much  more  keen  and  powerful  the  impulse  is  of  personal  interest 
than  is  that  of  any  general  consideration  of  benevolence  and 
humanity." 

Referring  to  the  objectionable  anti-republican  arti- 
cle in  the  Missouri  Constitution,  Mr.  Adams  said: — 

"  That  article  is  itself  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  If  acqui- 
esced in,  it  will  change  the  terms  of  the  federal  compact;  change 
its  terms  by  robbing  thousands  of  citizens  of  their  rights.  And 
what  citizens  ?  The  poor,  the  unfortunate,  the  helpless,  already 
cursed  by  the  mere  color  of  their  skin ;  already  doomed  by  their 
complexion  to  drudge  in  the  lowest  ofiices  of  society ;  excluded 
by  their  color  from  all  the  refined  enjoyments  of  life  accessible 
to  others ;  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education,  from 
the  bed,  the  table,  and  the  social  comforts  of  domestic  life.  This 
barbarous  article  deprives  them  of  the  little  remnant  of  right  yet 
left  them,  their  rights  as  citizens  and  as  men.  Weak  and  defense- 
less as  they  are,  so  much  the  more  sacred  the  obligations  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  to  which  they  belong  to  defend  their 
lawful  rights.  I  would  defend  them,  should  the  dissolution  of  • 
the  Union  be  the  consequence;  for  it  would  be,  not  to  the 
defense,  but  to  the  violation  of  tlieir  rights,   to  which  all  the 
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consequences  would  be  imputable ;  and,  if  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  must  come,  let  it  come  from  no  other  cause  but  this.  If 
slavery  be  the  destined  sword,  in  the  hand  of  the  destroying 
angel,  which  is  to  sever  the  ties  of  this  Union,  the  same  sword 
will  cut  asunder  the  bonds  of  slavery  itself" 

Of  the  final  act  in  this  Missouri  conflict  in  the 
spring  of  1821,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  : — 

"On  the  23d  of  February,  the  Missouri  question  being  still 
undecided,  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives chose  by  ballot  a  committee  of  twenty-three  members,  who 
were  joined  by  a  committee  of  seven  from  the  Senate.  Their 
object  was  a  last  attempt  to  devise  a  plan  for  admitting  Missouri 
into  the  Union.     .     .     . 

"This  second  Missouri  question  was  compromised  like  the 
first.  The  majority  against  the  unconditional  admission  into  the 
Union  was  small,  'but  very  decided.  The  problem  for  the  slave 
representation  to  solve  was  the  precise  extent  of  concession 
necessary  for  them  to  detach  from  the  opposite  party  a  number 
of  anti-servile  votes  just  sufficient  to  turn  the  majority.  Mr. 
Clay  found,  at  last,  this  expedient,  which  the  slave  voters  would 
not  have  accepted  from  any  one  not  of  their  own  party,  and  to 
which  his  greatest  difficulty  was  to  obtain  the  assent  of  his  own 
friends.  The  timid  and  the  weak-minded  dropped  off,  one  by  one, 
from  the  free  side  of  the  question,  until  a  majority  was  formed 
for  the  compromise,  of  which  the  servile  have  the  substance,  and 
the  liberals  the  shadow. 

"  In  the  progress  of  this  affair  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  great  divisions  of  this  Union  has  been 
shown  more  in  relief  than  perhaps  in  any  national  transaction 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution.  It  is,  perhaps,  acci- 
dental that  the  combination  of  talent  and  influence  has  been  the 
greatest  on  the  slave  side.  The  importance  of  the  question  has 
been  much  greater  to  them  than  to  the  other  side.  Their  union 
of  exertion  has  been  consequently  closer  and  more  unshakable. 
They  have  threatened  and  entreated,  bullied  and  wheedled,  until 
their  more  simple  adversaries  have  been  half  coaxed,  half  fright- 
•ened  into  a  surrender  of  their  principles  for  a  bauble  of  insig- 
nificant promises.  The  champions  of  the  North  did  not  judi- 
ciously select  their  position  for  this  contest.     There   must  be, 
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some  time,  a  conflict  on  this  very  question  between  slave  and  free 
representation.  This,  however,  was  not  the  proper  occasion  for 
contesting  it." 

These  extracts  leave  no  doubt  as  to  Mi\  Adams's 
position,  while  they  furnish  the  first  glimpse  of  his 
A'iews  on  this  momentous  subject.  His  feelings  against 
slavery  were  intense,  however  little  interest  he  had 
apparently  taken  in  the  first  stages  of  the  Missouri 
discussion.  The  future  bearings  and  results  of  the 
great  conflict  now  begun,  he  saw  or  predicted  with 
prophetic  accuracy.  Of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
.he  seemed  to  talk  with  equanimity.  If  slavery  took 
up  the  sword  for  its  own  defense  and  propagation,  the 
result  would  be  its  own  destruction,  nnd  i^  the  way 
of  this  desirable  conclusion  the  Union  itself  should 
not  stand. 

To  maintain  the  Union  and  fight  for  the  overthrow 
of  slavery  did  not  appear  then  to  occur  to  Mr.  Adams. 
To  whip  slave  communities,  to  make  them  remain  in 
their  places  in  the  Union,  was  not  yet  a  developed 
principle.  General  Washington  had,  indeed,  mustered 
an  army  and  moved  with  vigor  to  crush  insurrection 
against  the  power  of  the  Government,  but  to  Andrew 
Jackson  was  reserved  the  immortal  honor  of  declaring 
that  the  Union  must  and  should  be  preserved. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CAUCUS— GREAT  CONTEST  Ft)R  THE  PRESIDENCY— WHO 
MADE  GENERAL  JACKSON  PRESIDENT? 


''T^HE  Presidential  election  of  1820  was  without 
J.  special  interest,  Mr.  Monroe  having  no  opposition 
and  there  being  no  votes  against  him  at  the  polls.  It 
is,  however,  an  interesting  fact,  that  one  of  the  New 
Hampshire'  electors,  unwilling  to  see  James  Monroe 
stand  on  the  same  plane  as  General  Washington  in 
this  important  matter,  voted  against  him.  And  this 
single  electoral  vote  was  cast  for  Mr.  Adams. 

For  the  last  four  or  five  elections  the  nominations 
had  been  made  by  Congress,  or  by  caucuses  of  the 
members  of  Congress.  For  some  time  there  had  been 
a  growing  opposition  to  this  plan  of  intrusting  to  Con- 
gressional caucuses  this  most  vital  political  affair  of 
the  Nation.  Early  in  the  winter  of  1823,  there  ap- 
peared unmistakable  signs  of  a  popular  disposition 
against  submitting  longer  to  this  undemocratic  method 
of  making  Presidential  nominations. 

Mr.  Adams  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  caucus,  for  the  reasons  that  the  people 
wanted  another  method,  and  that  in  a  caucus  thei;e 
could  be  little  chance  for  a  man  who  detested  in- 
trigue as  he  did.  There  was  among  the  supporters 
of  Mr.  Crawford,  and,  perhaps,  some  others,  a  vexa- 
tious disposition  to  regard  Mr.  Adams  as  a  candidate 
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for  the  Vice-Presidency.  But  Mr.  Adams  wanted  no 
second  place.  He  felt  toward  the  Vice-Presidency  as 
his  father  had  done.  If  it  was  not  insignificant,  it,  at 
any  rate,  had  no  charms  for  him.  * 

Maine  and  Massachusetts  had  declared  for  Mr. 
Adams,  hoth  Republicans  (Democrats)  and  Federalists, 
and  early  in  January,  1824,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Re- 
publicans of  Rhode  Island  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  and  sent  out : — 

"Resolved,  That,  although  we  duly  acknowledge  the  talents  and 
public  services  of  all  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  we  have 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  acknowledged  ability,  integrity,  and 
experience  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  accomplished  scholar, 
the  true  republican,  the  enlightened  statesman,  and  the  honest 
man ;  and  we  are  desirous  that  his  merits  should  be  rewarded 
with  the  first  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  his  future  services  may  continue  unto  us  those  blessings 
which,  under  the  present  administration  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, we  have  so  abundantly  enjoyed." 

Still  the  Congressional  caucus  had  not  been  aban- 
doned. And  now,  seeing  that  the  people  were  opposed 
to  it,  Mr.  Adams  declared  that  he  could  not  accept  the 
nomination  if  it  were  proffered  him  by  the  caucus. 
But  there  was  no  probability  of  his  needing  to  trouble 
himself  on  that  score.  The  caucus  was  to  be  held  in 
the  interest  of  another  man,  and  its  managers  hoped 
the  people  would  this  time  respect  their  action.  See 
how  they  exerted  themseh'es  to  that  end ! 

On  Saturday  evening,  February  14,  1824,  in  the 
hali  of  the  House  of  Representatives  sixty-six,  of  the 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  members,  assembled  and 
chose  Benjamin  Ruggles,  of  Ohio,  the  only  member 
present  from  that  State,  chairman.  An  effort  was 
then  made  to  postpone  the  nomination  for  one  week. 
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with  a  view  of  bringing  about  more  general  and  har- 
monious action.  But  this  failing,  the  work  of  the 
caucus  went  on.  Sixty-two  of  the  members  present 
voted  for  Mr.  Crawford  for  the  Presidency,  and  two 
votes  for  him  were  cast  by  proxy.  Two  votes  were 
cast  for  Mr.  Adams,  one  for  General  Jackson,  and  one 
for  Nathaniel  Macon. 

It  was  then  stated  that  Vice-President  Tompkins 
was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  the  ballot 
was  taken  for  a  successor  for  him,  with  this  result : — 


Albert  Gallatin,  Pennsylvania, 
Erastus  Root,    New   York, 
J.  Q.  Adams,  Massachusetts, 
Wm.  Eustis,  Massachusetts, 
Samuel  Smith,  Maryland, 
Wm.  King,  Maine, 
Richard  Rush,  Pennsylvania, 
John  Tod,  Pennsylvania,  . 
Walter  Lowrie,  Pennsylvania, 


57  votes. 
2      " 
1  vote. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


•  William  H.  Crawford  and  Albert  Gallatin  were 
then  declared  the  nominees,  and  directed  to  be  made 
so  to  the  country. 

At  the  head  of  the  New  York  members  in  the  last 
Congressional  caucus  were  Martin  Van  Buren  and  C. 
C.  Cambreleng.  In  it  were  two  members  from  Maine, 
three  from  Connecticut,  one  from  Rhode  Island,  one 
from  New  Jersey,  and  one  each  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  had  each 
three,  and  South  Carolina  two,  and  the  other  States 
represented  were  New  York,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  all  having  several  members  present. 
This  caucus  took  it  upon  itself  to  send  out  to  the 
people  a  very  remarkable  address,  signed  by  Mr.  Rug- 
gles,  setting  forth  the  character  of  its  action  and  the 
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necessity  for  its  cordial  support  by  the  public,  as  the 
way  to  preserve  party  unity  and  best  maintain  the 
interests  of  the  country. 

Early  in  March,  1824,  a  convention  was  held  at 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  General  Jackson 
received  all  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  votes 
cast,  except  one,  for  the  Presidency,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
received  eighty-seven  votes,  and  was  nominated  for 
the  Vice-Presidency.  This  was  a  new  step  in  the 
course  of  events.  When  Tennessee  had  nominated 
General  Jackson  for  the  Presidency,  the  rest  of  the 
country  laughed.  It  was  a  mere  joke.  Even  Mr. 
Adams  had  not  thought  of  this  man,  who  had  given 
him  so  much  trouble,  in  connection  with  the  Presi- 
dency. If  he  had  advised  his  friends  at  all,  it  would 
have  been  to  cast  their  votes  for  Jackson  for  Vice- 
President.  Some  of  the'  Republican  leaders  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  George  M.  Dallas  and  others,  had  been 
strongly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  Presidency, 
but  they  now  wheeled  over  to  Jackson,  believing  that 
his  military  popularity  would  win,  and  that  Calhoun 
could  well  afford  to  wait.  It  would  be  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  with  him.  It  was  a  fine  scheme,  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  wise  enough  to  fall  in  with  it, 
and  withdrew  his  name  from  the  list  of  Presidential 
candidates.  He  felt  secure  and  saw  no  need,  if  he 
could  have  done  so,  of  providing  for  the  uncertain 
chances  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  then  quite  popular  all  over  the 
country,  and  about  his  election  there  was  little  doubt. 
Considerable  outcry  was  made  on  account  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Gallatin,  by  reason  of  his  foreign  birth, 
and  this  matter  at  last  became  so  serious  that  the  wise 
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and  upright  old  man  withdrew  his  name   by  the  fol- 
lowing card  : — 

"Fayette  County,  Pa.,  October  2,  1824. 
"Understanding  that  the  withdrawal  of  my  name  may  have 
a  favorable  effect  on  the  result  of  the  approaching  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  I  request  that 
I  may  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Vice-President.  Albekt  Gallatin." 

This  greatly  simplified  the  situation  for  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. In  the  field  now  were  Jackson  and  Calhoun, 
Adams  and  Calhoun,  Clay  and  Nathan  Sandford,  and 
Mr.  Crawford's  friends  were  more  divided  as  to  the 
Vice-Presidency,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  caucus 
nominee. 

All  of  these  candidates  were  Republicans  (Demo- 
crats), and  among  them  there  were  no  great  principles  at 
stake.  The  contest  was  on  personal  grounds,  mainly, 
personal  fitnesss  and  personal  friendships.  Two  other 
elements,  to  some  extent,  also  entered  into  the  canvass. 
These  were  sectional  jealousy  a.nd  the  question  of 
probable  spoils.  Mr.  Clay  had  a  certain  kind  of  popu- 
larity throughout  the  country,  but  not  until  many  years 
later  did  it  reach  its  almost  unbounded  intensity.  The 
West  had  had  no  President,  and  she  now  wanted  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Crawford  was  Thomas  Jefferson's  candi- 
date, and,  perhaps,  the  choice  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  South.  But  he  had  not  been  fortunate.  Eight 
years  before  he  had  worked  for  the  nomination,  and 
from  that  time  he  had  been  intriguing  unsuccessfully. 
His  most  noted  feat  was  the  invention,  or  rather 
application,  of  the  plan,  from  that  date  a  prominent 
feature  in  Southern  tactics,  of  securing  a  leading 
Northern   State   in  his   interest.     Martin  Van   Buren 
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was  his  friend,  and  it  was  supposed  then  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  the  most  influential  politician  in  New  York. 
He,  therefore,  caused  Georgia  to  nominate  Van  Buren 
for  the  Vice-Presidency.  This  was  a  transparent  trick, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  much  fun  in  Georgia  and 
other  parts  of  the  South  at  Mr.  Crawford's  expense, 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren's  disgrace.  The  South  was  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  had  not  been  educated  up  to 
him  by  General  Jackson,  and  the  trick  was  entirely 
new.  Mr.  Crawford  also  lost  materially  by  being  the 
caucus  candidate. 

It  should  be  remarked  here,  however,  that  from 
the  first  days  of  the  Republic  there  had  been  a  strong 
vein  of  sectionalism  in  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
It  was  the  practice  to  carry  a  scheme  desired  at  the 
North  by  securing  Southern  votes  in  compromise  or 
exchange  for  something  wanted  in  the  other  section. 
To  support  a  scheme  on  one  side  brought  some  needed 
support  in  retui'n.  But  now  this  peculiar  tactics  was 
applied  to  the  quadrennial  elections,  and  so  has  been 
applied  ever  since.  Since  the  war  for  slavery,  using 
this  principle,  the  solid  South,  with  all  possible  aid  in 
the  North,  has  not  been  able  to  regain  its  former 
ascendency,  or  which  would  be  the  same  thing,  to 
restore  the  old  Democratic  party,  remodeled,  to  its 
former  hold  on  the  administration  of  the  Government. 

Another  matter  which  operated  quite  seriously 
against  Mr.  Crawford  was  that,  in  the  summer  or  fall 
of  1823,  he  was  paralyzed  in  one  side,  and  even  lost 
his  speech  and  sight  for  a  time.  The  affairs  of  his 
office,  as  well  as  of  his  political  canvass,  were  managed 
by  his  friends,  his  daughter  for  a  time  signing  his  name 
to  official  documents.     His  case  was  greatly  exagger- 
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ated  by  both  friends  (supporters)  and  opponents,  and 
made  to  appear  better  or  worse  than  it  really  was. 
Still  some  of  his  friends  thought  it  looked  like  folly  to 
run  a  man  in  his  physical  condition  for  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Adams  was  preferred  in  New  England  by  the 
old  Federalists,  as  well  as  the  Republicans.  He  had 
a  strong  following  in  New  Yoi'k,  and  not  many  friends 
in  the  South.  Tennessee,  however,  if  she  had  not  had 
a  candidate  of  her  own,  would  have  gone  for  him 
without  much  hesitation.  He  had  saved  her  hero, 
and  made  him  a  possible  President.  In  other  chap- 
ters the  main  features  sustaining  this  position  have 
been  given.  While  Mr.  Adams,  the  only  member  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet  who  upheld  General  Jackson  in 
all  his  villainies  in  Florida,  had  lifted  him  into  great 
popularity  by  his  defenses  of  his  conduct,  he  had 
scarcely  thought  of  him  for  the  Presidency.  That 
was  too  much.  He  had  simply  worked  to  maintain 
the  character  of  his  country,  and  the  reputation  of 
Greneral  Jackson  as  a  soldier  and  patriot.  But  he  had, 
notwithstanding,  secured  Jackson  on  the  pinnacle 
where  New  Orleans  had  placed  him,  then  it  became 
easy  enough  for  those  who  shouted  "  Hurrah  for  Jack- 
son "  to  see  a  President  in  him.  And,  when  Ten- 
nessee, in  a  bit  of  very  dexterous  management,  had 
elected  Jackson  to  the  United  States  Senate,  then 
nominated  him  and  recommended  him  to  the  people 
of  the  whole  country  for  the  Presidency,  and  sent  him 
to  Washington  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  in  De- 
cember, 1823,  Mr.  Adams  did  not  abandon  him.  He 
had  been  his  champion,  and  still  he  must  perform  that 
function. 

The   anniversary  of  the    General's    great   achieve- 
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ment  came  in  the  way,  and  at  a  fortunate  time,  when 
every  man  in  Washington  was  fighting  for  his  candi- 
date, when  every  circumstance  gave  or  killed  impulse 
to  the  tide. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  there  was  a  party  at  Mr. 
Adams's,  in  honor  of  General  Jackson.  It  was  by 
every  odds  the  most  magnificent  affair  of  the  kind, 
perhaps,  which  had  yet  turned  the  heads  of  the  de- 
votees of  fashion  at  the  Capital.  General  Jackson  was 
the  star  of  the  night.  Mrs.  Adams,  leaning  upon  his 
arm,  glided  along,  introducing  him  to  the  vast,  brilliant, 
and  admiring  throng,  and  when  that  night  had  ended, 
and  its  story  been  told.  General  Jackson  was  many 
degrees  nearer  the  White  House  than  he  had  ever 
been  before.  This  was  the  climax  in  the  long  series 
of  efforts  by  which  Mr.  Adams  had  established  Jack- 
son and  his  deeds  in  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
his  countrymen.  After  Mrs.  Adams's  party  the  women 
even  came  out  for  General  Jackson. 

The  General  went  about  Washington  as  the  sole 
national  knight.  Stately  and  scholarly  New  England 
Congressmen  wrote  home  that  Jackson  was  the  most 
Presidential-looking  man  among  the  candidates.  His 
ignorance  did  not  rob  him  of  a  dignity  which  his 
stature  and  manners  rendered  chivalrous,  for  a  passing 
moment,  in  the  most  critical  positions.  It  was  easy 
enough,  after  what  Mr.  Adams  had  done,  and  what  the 
General  had  done  himself,  for  the  shouts  of  the  people 
to  carry  Jackson  into  the  Presidential  chair.  Mr. 
Parton  claims  that  Wm.  B.  Lewis  did  more  to  make 
General  Jackson  President  than  any  other  man.  But 
this  was  true  only  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  busi- 
ness when   Mr.  Adams   had   rendered  even  his  candi- 
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dacy  possible.     Mr.  Lewis's   task   was   easy   enough. 
A  Hercules  had  gone  before  him. 

All  the  candidates  except  Mr.  Crawford  were  op- 
posed to  the  caucus,  and  after  it  had  done  its  last 
work,  all  the  candidates  except  Mr.  Crawford  were 
opposed  to  the  caucus  candidate.  Of  the  Congressional 
caucus  control  of  the  nominations,  Mr.  Adams  said  as 
early  as  1819  : — 

"  It  places  the  President  in  a  state  of  undue  subserviency  to 
the  members  of  the  Legislature ;  which,  connected  with  the  other 
practice  of  re-electing  only  once  the  same  President,  leads  to  a 
thousand  corrupt  cabals  between  the  members  of  Congress  and 
heads  of  Departments,  who  are  thus  made,  almost  necessarily, 
rival  pretenders  to  the  succession.  The  only  possible  chance  for  a 
head  of  a  Department  to  attain  the  Presidency  is  by  ingratiating  himself 
with  the  m&ntbers  of  Congress ;  and  as  many  of  them  have  objects 
of  their  own  to  obtain,  the  temptation  is  immense  to  corrupt 
coalitions,  and  tends  to  make  all  the  public  offices  objects  of 
bargain  and  sale." 

The  subject  of  internal  improvements  now  began 
to  be  a  matter  of  party  interest,  and  on  this  point  Mr. 
Adams  disagreed  with  all  the  Democratic  Presidents, 
although  he  mainly  stood  with  them  on  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  However  doubtful  the  con- 
flict appeared,  and  however  uncertain  Mr.  Adams  was 
about  his  own  desires  as  to  the  result,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  his  opinion  on  any  subject  which 
might  take  away  or  increase  his  chances  of  success. 
He  fully  believed  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  make 
appropriations  and  legislate  in  behalf  of  beneficial  gen- 
eral improvements.  This  was  not  at  all  a  doubtful 
question  with  him. 

The  following  quotations  from  his  statements  at 
this  time  on  this  important  matter,  placing  him  where 
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he  always  stood,  and  in  attitude  of  author  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  are  found  in  Mr.  Seward's  "  Life 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  :" — 

"  On  the  23d  of  February,  1807,  I  offered,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  of  which  I  was  then  a  member,  the  first  reso- 
lution, as  I  believe,  that  ever  was  presented  to  Congress,  contem- 
plating a  general  system  of  internal  improvement.  I  thought  that 
Congress  possessed  the  power  of  appropriating  money  to  such  im- 
provement, and  of  authorizing  the  works  necessary  for  making 
it — subject  always  to  the  territorial  rights  of  the  several  States  in 
or  through  which  the  improvement  is  to  be  made,  to  be  secured 
by  the  consent  of  their  Legislatures,  and  to  proprietary  rights  of 
individuals,  to  be  purchased  or  indemnified.  I  still  hold  the 
same  opinions ;  and,  although  highly  respecting  the  purity  of  in- 
tention of  those  who  object,  on  Constitutional  grounds,  to  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  it  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  I  per- 
ceive those  objections  gradually  yielding  to  the  paramount  in- 
fluence of  the  general  welfare.  Already  have  appropriations  of 
money  to  great  objects  of  internal  improvement  been  freely  made ; 
and  I  hope  we  shall  both  live  to  see  the  day,  when  the  only 
question  of  our  statesmen  and  patriots,  concerning  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  improve,  by  public  works  essentially  beneficent, 
and  beyond  the  means  of  less  than  national  resources,  the  condi- 
tion of  our  common  country,  will  be  how  it  ever  could  have  been 
doubted.     .     .     . 

"  The  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  mak- 
ing of  internal  improvements,  is,  in  other  words,  a  question 
whether  the  people  of  this  Union,  in  forming  their  common  social 
compact,  as  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  general 
welfare,  have  performed  their  v?ork  in  a  manner  so  ineffably 
stupid  as  to  deny  themselves  the  means  of  bettering  their  own 
condition.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  intellect  of  my 
country  to  believe  it.  The  first  object  of  human  association  is 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  associated.  Roads  and 
canals  are  among  the  most  essential  means  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  nations.  And  a  people  which  should  deliberately,  by 
the  organization  of  its  authorized  power,  deprive  itself  of  the 
faculty  of  multiplying  its  own  blessings,  would  be  as  wise  as  a 
creator  who  should  undertake  to  constitute  a  human  being  without 

a  heart." 

LS-p 
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This  subject  had  recently  risen  into  considerable 
importance  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  and  a  great  effort 
had  been  made  to  press  President  Monroe  into  the 
sanction  of  extensive  appropriations  for  the  Cumber- 
land Road  and  other  internal  improvements.  Adams, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun  supported  the  growing  disposition 
to  favor  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements. 
Jackson  and  Cravpford  were  more  reserved  and  qualified 
in  their  sentiments,  and  the  course  Mr.  Monroe  took 
in  vetoing  the  Cumberland  Road  Bill,  and  his  argu- 
ments in  support  of  his  act,  had  a  very  considerable 
influence  on  the  question  before  the  people,  to  the 
benefit  of  Jackson  and  Crawford. 

Among  the  many  good  and  bad  things  brought  out 
during  this  exciting  personal  contest  there  was  a  sin- 
gular story  of  General  Jackson's  good  and  Mr. 
Adams's  ill  feeling  towards  the  Federalists.  In  1817 
Jackson  had,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  given  him 
some  sage  and  patriotic  advice  about  appointments  to 
be  made  under  him,  sanctioning  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Adams  for  the  State  Department  and  recommending 
the  appointment  of  at  least  one  Federalist.  At  the 
proper  moment  "  Providence,"  into  whose-  hands  the 
General  said  he  had  then  committed  the  management 
of  his  affairs,  caused  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Mon- 
roe to  be  published  all  over  the  country.  And  even 
some  of  the  old  Federalists  believing  that  in  this 
patriotic  soldier  another  Washington  had  been  raised 
up  or  discovered  to  restore  the  original  unselfish,  un- 
partisan  purity  of  the  public  administration,  turned  from 
Mr.  Adams  to  the  support  of  General  Jackson,  an  act 
that  most  of  them  discovered,  when  too  late,  was  one 
of  those  things  to  be  regretted  during  a  lifetime.     At 
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last  this  remarkable  four-ended  contest  came  to  a 
close,  and  nobody  was  elected,  and  nobody  was 
satisfied. 

The  popular  vote  stood :  Jackson  155,872,  Adams 
105,321,  Clay  46,587,  Crawford  44,282.  At  this  time 
New  York,  Vermont,  Delaware,  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Louisiana  actually  chose  their  electors  in 
the  Legislatures,  no  popular  vote  being  cast  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  But  from  this  election  the 
people  voted  for  these  ofl&cers  in  all  the  States  except 
South  Carolina,  which  did  not  become  republican  in 
this  respect  until  after  the  Rebellion,  in  1868. 

Of  the  electoral  votes  General  Jackson  received  99, 
Mr.  Adams  84,  Mr.  Crawford  41,  and  Henry 
Clay  37,  and  consequently  there  was  no  choice  for 
President. 

For  Vice-President,  Mr.  Calhoun  received  182 
electoral  votes,  Nathan  Sanford  30,  Nathaniel  Macon, 
of  North  Carolina,  24,  Andrew  Jackson  13,  Martin 
Van  Buren  9,  Henry  Clay  2,  and  there  was  one 
vacancy,  there  being  in  all  261  electoral  votes.  Mr. 
Calhoun  having  over  the  Constitutional  majority 
was  therefore  elected  Vice-President. 
•  General  Jackson  carried  the  entire  electoral  votes 
of  Alabama,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  Illinois  he  got  two  votes  ;  Louisiana  three ; 
Maryland  seven,  although  that  State  cast  109  more 
votes  at  the  poUs  for  Mr.  Adams  than  for  him ;  New 
York,  one. 

Mr.  Adams  carried  all  the  electoral  votes  of  Con- 
necticut, Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.     In  Delaware  he  got  one 
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vote,  in  Illinois  one,  in  Louisiana  two  votes,  Mary- 
land three,  and  New  York  twenty-six. 

Mr.  Crawford  got  the  nine  electoral  votes  of 
Georgia,  and  the  twenty-four  of  Virginia,  also  two  from 
Delaware,  one  from  Maryland,  and  five  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Clay  carried  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Ohio, 
and  had,  besides  their  thirty-three  votes,  four  from 
New  York. 

It  should  here  be  said  that  the  electoral  votes  of 
Virginia  for  Mr.  Macon,  and  of  Georgia  for  Van  Buren 
were  compliments.     They  were  not  candidates. 

Of  the  election  of  Mr.  Calhoun  Mr.  Benton  says 
in  his  "  Thirty  Years'  View  :"— 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  only  substantive  Vice-Presidential 
.  candidate  before  the  people,  and  his  election  was  on  evidence  of 
good  feeling  in  the  North  toward  Southern  men,  he  receiving  the 
main  part  of  his  votes  from  that  quarter,  114  votes  from  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  and  only  68  from  the  slaveholding.  A 
Southern  man,  and  a  slaveholder,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  indebted  to 
Northern  men,  and  non-slaveholders,  for  the  honorable  distinction 
of  an  election  in  the  electoral  colleges,  the  only  one  in  the  elec- 
toral colleges,  the  only  one  on  all  the  lists  of  Presidential  and 
Vice-Presidential  candidates  who  had  that  honor.  Surely  there 
was  no  disposition  in  the  Free  States  at  that  time  to  be  unjust, 
or  unkind  to  the  South.'' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

KING  CAUCUS  THE  LAST— SECOND  GREAT  CONTEST  IN   THE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— JOHN  QUINCY 

ADAMS  ELECTED  PRESIDENT. 

IT  is  deemed  advisable  to  continue  this  history 
of  the  Presidential  compaign  of  1824,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind,  and  the  end  of  the  caucus  management, 
by  reproducing  the  following  quaint  and  interesting 
sketch  of  the  old  Congressional  Caucus,  from  Niles' 
"  Weekly  Register  "  for  February  28,  1824  :— 

"The   Ca-uous  ok  Sixxy-six. 

"  Having  spent  the  caucus  week  at  the  seat  of  the  National 
Government,  I  have  believed  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  my 
readers  to  have  '  a  report  on  the  case,'  from  an  eye  and  ear 
witness,  with  such  reflections  on  the  subject  as  passed  through 
my  mind  at  the  time,  and  since,  when  reviewing  the  matter.  It 
was  the  last  of  the  caucuses,  and  its  history  deserves  to  be 
written.  But,  that  the  matter  generally  may  be  the  better  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  forgotten,  and  others  that  were  too 
young  to  be  acquainted  with  certain  things  belonging  to  meet- 
ings of  that  sort,  some  preliminary  observations  must  be  oifered. 

"  The  caucus  system  grew  out  of  the  contentions  between  the 
late  great  political  parties  which  divided  the  people  of  the  United 
States  into  two  almost  equally  powerful  sects ;  and,  therefore,  it 
appeared  necessary,  if  either  would  carry  its  measures  into  eiFect, 
that  a  perfect  accordance,  as  to  persons,  should  be  brought 
about ;  hence  individuals,  of  the  same  party,  met  and  consulted 
together,  and,  giving  up  private  preferences  for  the  support  of 
principles,  they  agreed  that  such  and  such  citizens  were  as  well 
most  pleasing  to  the  people  as  best  fitted  to   support  their   own 
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measures,  in  case  they  should  be  elected.  Mr.  Adams,  at  his 
second  election,  had  not  the  private  good-will  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Federal  party,  yet  they  zealously  sustained  him,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  might  be  defeated  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  also,  that 
Mr.  Madison  was,  a  second  time,  supported  by  the  Republicans, 
not  more  because  he  was  the  best  man  that  could  be  found  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  war,  as  for  the  reason  that,  the  war 
being  a  just  one,  not  even  the  shadow  of  an  evidence  should  be 
shown  of  a  disposition  to  end  it,  unless  on  honorable  terms. 
And,  on  those  occasions,  Mr.  Adams  was  the  '  Federal '  and  Mr. 
Madison  the  'Republican'  candidate,  and,  as  such,  were  sup- 
ported or  opposed  by  a  vast  majority,  respectively,  of  those  who 
were  regarded  as  being  true  to  their  own  principles   and  party. 

"  To  catch  the  unthinking,  and  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
others  reverencing  the  name  of  Jefferson,  we  are  oftentimes  told 
that  we  were  indebted  to  the  caucus  system  for  his  election,  and 
the  political  revolution  that  took  place  in  1800.  There  is  no 
right  or  reason  in  this  assertion.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  '  man  of 
the  people,'  and,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  almost  the  idol  of 
his  political  party.  His  own  talents  and  character  directed  the 
public  attention  to  him  in  1796,  and  he  was  nearly  successful ; 
but  if  ever  then,  or  in  1800,  he  was  '  regularly  nominated,'  I 
never  .heard  of  it.  No  other  person  was  thought  of  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  Democratic  interest,  and  a  public  recommen- 
dation of  him,  by  a  caucus,  was  just  as  necessary  as  to  place  a 
farthing  candle  on  the  top  of  a  steeple  to  give  light  to  a  city,  at 
meridian  day.  Yet  there  was  a  partial  meeting  and  some  sort 
of  an  understanding  about  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1800 ;  but  the 
matter  was  managed  with  a  degree  of  delicacy  and  forbearance 
unknown  to  the  leading  politicians  of  the  present  day ;  there  was 
nothing  like  the  assumption  of  a  right  to  recommend,  which 
almost  presumes  a  right  to  appoint,  and  will  grow  into  it,  if  the 
practice  be  not  checked.  The  meeting  of  1804  had  also  regard 
to  the  Vice-Presidency,  to  agree  on  some  one  -  in  the  place  of 
Aaron  Burr.  To  be  sure  Mr.  Jefferson  was  named  pro  forma, 
but  the  nomination  of  the  caucus  had  no  manner  of  influence 
over  his  election.  Indeed,  not  to  have  supported  him,  would 
have  caused  an  almost  universal  dismissal  of  the  Representatives 
and  Senators  who  should  have  refused  to  follow  the  really  majes- 
tic voice  of  the  people. 

"The  first  regular  caucus  then,    as  to   the  Presidency,   was 
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held  at  Washington  on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1808 ;  and 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  between  the  claims  of  the 
friends  of  Messrs.  Madison  and  Monroe.  Many  ••  Eepublicans 
refused  to  attend  this  meeting,  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
opposed  to  the  system,  and  others  kept  themselves  aloof  because 
they  did  not  approve  of  either  of  the  gentlemen  named;  they 
thought  it  time  that  'the  scepter  should  depart  from'  Virginia; 
and  only  one  gentleman  from  New  York  sanctioned  the 
proceeding  with  his  presence.  However,  when  the  nomination 
was  made,  Mr.  Madison  received  the  common  support  of  the 
Republican  interest.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  only  meeting  of  its 
kind  that  ever  concentrated  the  opinions  of  the  people,  and  pre- 
vented a  schism  in  the  ranks  of  the  dominant  party.  On  every 
other  occasion,  from  1796  to  1824,  the  minds  of  the  people  had 
been  made  up,  and  the  caucussers  simply  expressed  the  public 
will,  without  daring  to  dictate  to  it,  unless  as  shall  be  alluded  to 
below.  At  this  time,  the  whole  number  of  the  members  of 
Congress  was  176  (not  213,  as  I  see  it  stated  in  some  of  the 
papers),  of  whom  at  least  46  were  Federalists,  leaving  130 
Republicans,  and  of  these  last  94  attended  the  meeting,  being 
nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  party  in  Congress, 
as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  members  of 
both  Houses. 

"  The  second  caucus,  of  the  character  just  above  stated,  was 
held  on  the  18th  May,  1812.  The  whole  number  of  the  memlDers 
of  Congress  was,  as  before,  176  (the  census  of  1810  not  yet 
being  applied  to  representation  in  the  Houses),  of  which  forty- 
three  were  Federalists,  leaving  133  Republicans,  of  whom  eighty- 
two  attended  the  meeting,  and  the  last  was  the  number  of  votes 
that  Mr.  Madison  received,  being  fifteen  more  than  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  party  in  Congress,  and  only  wanting  six 
of  being  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House' 
of  Representatives.  Of  the  fifty-one  Republicans  absent,  from 
ten  to  fifteen,  friendly  to  Mr.  Madison,  were  so  because  they 
disapproved  of  the  practice;  such  as  Mr.  Macon,  Gaillard,  Kent, 
Little,  and  McKim  (the  three  last  from  Mayrland),  and  others 
refused  to  attend  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the  then  Presi- 
dent, such  as  General  Smith,  a  Senator  from  Maryland,  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  Republicans  from  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, who  preferred  Mr.  De  Witt  Clinton.  And  these  last, 
generally,  opposed  the  nomination  after  it  was  made.     In  Balti- 
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more,  for  example,  a  '  Clintonian  ticket '  for  an  elector,  was  got 
up  and  supported  by  General  Smith's  friends  and  the  Federal- 
ists. Mr.  Lemuel  Taylor,  who  had  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  '  thorough-going  Democrats '  until  this  time,  was  their  can- 
didate, opposed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  present  mayor  of  the  city, 
as  the  '  Madisonian  elector.'  The  latter  received  2,632  votes 
and  the  former  845,  being  only  twenty-nine  more  than  the 
decided  Federal  vote  in  1808,  when  the  question  was  about  the 
embargo  laws. 

' '  The  third  caucus  was  held  on  the  16th  March,  1816. 
The  whole  number  of  the  members  of  Congress  at  this  time  was 
215,  of  whom  77  were  Federalists,  leaving  138  Republicans,  of 
whom  119  attended  the  meeting.  Of  the  19  absentees,  the 
greater  part  were  so  for  principle's  sake,  as  Messrs.  Gaillard, 
Macon,  etc.  Herein  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  party  were 
present,  and  also  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  though  the  Federal  party  was  in  such  great 
force.  At  this  meeting,  65  votes  were  given  for  Mr..  Monroe 
and  54  for  Mr.  Crawford ;  so  there  was  no  doubt  that  a  majority 
of  the  Republicans  was  in  favor  of  the  former.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's strength  was  in  the  members  from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia ;  33,  out  of  the  41  members  that 
attended  from  these  States,  voted  for  him;- he  also  had  a  majority, 
of  the  members  from  Kentucky,  and  5  out  of  the  18  from 
Pennsylvania ;  but  only  one  of  the  17  from  Virginia  supported 
him.  Everybody  was  astonished  at  the  vote  he  obtained,  who 
breathed  not  the  atmosphere  of  Washington  City.  Out  of  the 
'ten  miles  square'  no  one  had  seemingly  thought  of  him,  and, 
even  in  the  District,  if  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  are  to  be  relied 
on,  the  vote  given  for  him  produced  the  most  wonderful  wonder, 
and  they  impeached  those  who  supported  him  of  meanness  and 
intrigue  the  most  base.  Indeed,  this  was  the  first  attempt  that 
had  ever  been  made  to  dictate  to  the  people,  instead  of  following 
their  lead,  and  it  was  truly  a  bold  one.  Twelve  more  votes,  and 
Mr.  Crawford  would  have  been  selected!  But  it  is  just  as  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  the  British  will  sail  up  the  cataract  of 
Niagara,  '  in  brigs  of  a  peculiar  construction,'  as  to  suppose  that 
he  would  have  been  elected,  had  he  been  nominated.  The  people 
will  not  give  up  their  rights  to  a  'cabal'  or  '  combiuation,'  as 
Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  declared  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford to  be ;  they  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  '  King  Caucus,'   or 
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King  Nick.  The  Omnipotent  hath  given  them  a  right  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves,  and,  in  despite  of  management  and  the 
devil  himself,  they  will  do  so.  They  would  have  soon  informed 
the  gentlemen  caucussers,  that  members  of  Congress  were  not 
sent  to  Washington  to  perform,  in  their  '  individual  capacities,' 
what  it  would  be  as  semi-treason  for  them  to  do  in  their  public 
characters,  and  have  given  them  to  understand  that  the  manu- 
facture of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  was  not  the  business 
for  which  they  were  made  members  of  the  national  councils. 

"  The  fourth  caucus  has  just  been  held — to  wit,  on  the  14th 
of  February,  1824 — but  it  can  not  be  called  a  regular  one.  It 
was  a  weak  minority  of  the  membets  of  Congress,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  four  persons,  only  represented  Mr.  Crawford's 
friends. 

"The  whole  number  of  the  members  of  the  present  Congress 
is  261 — deduct  45  for  the  Federal  gentlemen,  which  Messrs.  Gales 
and  Seaton  say  there  are  in .  it  ( though  I  doubt  the  fact,  and 
would  like  to  know  whether  some  who  attended  the  caucus  are 
not  nearly  as  much  of  Federalists  as  any  others  who  did  not),  and 
there  remains  216  Eepublicans.  Of  these,  let  us  say,  66  attended 
the  meeting,  who  represented  a  majority  of  nothing  but  of  the 
partisans  of  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 

"The  following  summary  statement  presents  a  distinct  view 
of  the  four  caucuses  noticed  above,  and  shows  the  portion  of 
respect  that  should  be  paid  to  them,  respectively,  by  those  favor- 
able to  the  system : 


Years. 

Whole  No. 

Members 

of  Congress. 

Whole  No. 

Republican 

Members. 

Present 
in  Caucus. 

Absent 
on  every 
account. 

1808 
1812 
1816 
1824 

176 
176 
215 
261 

130 
133 

138 
216 

94 

82 

119 

66 

36 

51 

19 

150 

"  In  the  caucuses  of  1808, 1812,  and  1816,  taken  together,  the 
members  present  at  the  meetings  were  considerably  more  than  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  Congress,  including  the  Federalists, 
though  the  latter  amounted  to  166  in  the  three  Congresses ;  and 
the  Republicans,  present  in  caucus,  stood,  in  relation  to  the  whole 
amount  of  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  295  is  to  401 — that  is,  three-fourths  of  the  Republican 
members  attended  at  these  caucuses,  notwithstanding  the   con- 
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scientious  scruples  of  many.  The  meeting  lately  held  was  at- 
tended by  only  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  Congress,  and,  per- 
haps, if  things  were  properly  sifted,  by  little  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  Republican  members ;  regard  being  had  to  an  observance 
of  landmarks  in  the  times  past. 

"Further — of  the  66  present,  the  extra  number  of  14  were 
Senators,  being  one-third  of  the  whole  present  amount  of  that 
body,  save  two,  whether  Republicans  or  Federalists ;  but  the 
fifty-two  Representatives  were  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
House ! 

"Again,  Messrs.  Chandler,  Holmes,  Lanman,  Dickerson, 
Lowrie,  Smith,  Lloyd,  Ruggles,  Noble,  and  Thomas,  10  out  of  the 
said  14,  notoriously  voted  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the 
States  which  sent  them  to  Washington,  unless  some  three  of  them 
may  have  given  the  votes  which  Mr.  Adams  or  General  Jackson 
received ;  and  I  shall  be  much  mistaken,  indeed,  if  the  result 
does  not  prove  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  also  opposed  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  New  York.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  not  a 
pleasant  one,  and  will  do  much  to  encourage  the  jealousy,  already 
sufiiciently  entertained,  perhaps,  that  the  Senate  is  too  far  removed 
from  public  opinion,  whether  expressed  directly  by  the  people, 
for  themselves,  or  through  their  representatives  in  their  respective 
Legislatures.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Lloyd,  of  Maryland,  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  made  Senators  of 
them.  It  will  be  observed,  that  only  one  Representative  from 
Maryland  attended — he  may  be  excused,  because  he  was  sent 
from  the  only  district  in  the  State  that  was  supposed  friendly  to 
the  election  of  Mr.  Crawford ;  but  in  which  it  is  now  believed  an 
anti-caucus  ticket  will  certainly  prevail. 

"At  the  three  first  caucuses  described  above,  the  persons 
recommended  were  put  forth  as  the  Republican  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  each  of  them  having  received  the 
support  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress— but  the  present  caucus  candidates,  Messrs.  Crawford  and 
Gallatin,  are  not  so  recommended,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  party  was  in  their  favor.  The 
nomination,  therefore,  has  no  'legitimate'  force,  even  on  the 
most  humble  followers  and  abject  dependents  on  King  Caucus; 
for  these  all  say  that  the  majority  should  rule. 

' '  It  would  be  a  curious  exhibit,  though  the  task  of  making 
it  out  might  not  be  a  very  agreeable  one,  to  count  up  and  ascer- 
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tain  how  many  of  the  members  of  Congress,  from  the  States 
north  of  the  Potomac,  who  attended  the  late  caucus,  were  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Madison  and  the  caucus  of  1812,  when,  if  ever 
a  caucus  nomination  should  have  been  respected,  it  was  then  the 
point  of  time  to  rally  round  it.  How  many  are  they  who  de- 
nounced that  caucus  as  an  '  usurpation,'  and  called  it  and  its 
friends  all  the  hard  names  that  they  could  think  of?  Surely, 
these  gentlemen  wiU  permit  me  and  others  to  doubt  the  expe- 
diency of  the  late  meeting,  and  to  believe  that,  if  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  Republican  members  of  Congress,  in  1812,  and  at  a 
period  when  the  country  was  involved  in  war,  were  not  worthy 
of  respect — a  lean  minority,  in  1824,  when  the  Nation  is  at  peace, 
can  not  claim  it. 

"But  it  seems  this  minority  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  Congress !  One  paper  in  New  York 
has  proclaimed  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford  amounted  to 
140 — another  at  Philadelphia  has  made  the  number  a  little  less; 
but  even  the  '  Richmond  Enquirer  '  puts  it  down  at  93.  And 
the  able  editors  of  the  '  National  Intelligencer'  have  made  so  many 
and  such  curious  calculations  about  it,  that  we  may  assume  his 
force  at  almost  any  number  between  those  who  voted  for  him  in 
caucus,  64,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  members,  261 !  But 
the  '  Washington  Republican'  well  says,  '  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  the  partial  caucus  of  Saturday  last,  from  twenty  States 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  only  eight  representatives  attended  be- 
longing to  the  popular  branch.'  So  that  only  one-sixth  of  the 
number  of  States  could  be  said  to  be  represented.  A  fact  of  this 
character  requires  no  comment. 

"  During  the  week  that  ended  on  the  14th  of  February,  in 
the  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  whole  world — of  Washington  City — was  alive 
to  the  business  proposed  to  be  transacted  on  Saturday  night ;  but 
the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  caucus  every  day  declined.  They 
chiefly  associated  together,  and  it  was  difficult,  indeed,  to  discover 
what  they  meant  to  do.  Some  persons,  however,  said  that  an 
hundred  members  would  attend  the  meeting,  and  others  reduced 
them  down  to  fifty ;  but  it  seemed  the  general  belief  that  sixty- 
five,  and  no  more,  would  be  present.  The  next  matter  of  inquiry 
was,  whether  so  small  a  minority  would  venture  to  make  a  nom- 
ination;  some  said  they  would,  and  others  said  they  would  not. 
Then,  it  was  asked  whether  the  galleries  would  be  opened  for 
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the  admission  of  spectators,  and  no  one  could  tell ;  but,  at  last, 
it  was  said  that  they  would,  and  the  hackney-coachmen  began  to 
offer  up  their  constant  prayer,  that  '  the  avenue  might  be  knee- 
deep  with  mud  ;'  but  their  prayers  did  not  avail  on  this  occasion  ; 
and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  of  seven  o'clock,  more  than  a  thousand 
persons  were  in  the  gallery,  myself  making  one  of  the  crowd. 
The  great  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  brilliantly 
lighted  up  (at  the  public  expense,  I  suppose,  though  a  private 
matter  was  to  be  attended  to  by  gentlemen  in  their  'individual 
capacities'),  and,  here  and  there,  a  member  was  seated,  and, 
every  now  and  then,  we  saw  another  in  the  vast  distance,  as  if 
seeking  the  sheltering  shadow  of  a  friendly  column.  The  lookers- 
on,  as  if  they  expected  some  wonderful  event,  or,  perhaps,  out 
of  respect  to  the  house  in  which  they  were,  conducted  themselves 
in  a  very  orderly  manner ;  though  some  thought  they  were  in  a 
theater,  and  began  thumping  with  their  sticks,  as  oftentimes  hap- 
pens when  the  time,  between  the  play  and  the  farce,  is  longer 
than  the  spectators  think  that  it  should  be  ;  and,  I  am  told,  that 
this  displeased  some  of  the  gentlemen  present,  especially  my 
friend  Gales,  who,  with  ready-nibbed  pen,  occupied  a  place  in 
the  background,  to  take  down,  with  stenographic  skill,  the  mo- 
mentous things  about  to  be  transacted.  At  about  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  Mr.  Barbour,  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  strongest  man 
present,  on  account  of  his  well-established  political  character, 
called  the  persons  attending  to  order,  and  they  '  came  straggling, 
one  by  one,'  to  pilblic  view.  Mr.  Barbour  having  named  Mr. 
Ruggles,  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  chairman,  while  I  was  mus- 
ing for  a  moment  why  that  estimable  gentleman  appeared  in  the 
meeting  at  all,  some  one  behind  me  observed  that  his  name  was 
an  unfortunate  one,  as  connected  with  the  business  of  caucusing. 
The  chairman  having  taken  his  seat  (the  seat  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States !), 
Mr.  Collins,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  secretary;  and  so  the 
West  and  the  East  had  the  honor  of  furnishing  the  two  officers 
in  caucus,  though  only  three  persons  from  the  former,  and  a 
small  number  from  the  latter,  were  in  attendance.  The  chairman 
now  stated  the  great  purpose  of  the  meeting,  which  was  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  people  suitable  persons  to  be  supported  as  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  seeing  that  the 
said  people  wanted  some  direction  on  the  subject.  A  short  pause 
ensued.    I  looked  at  the  'beggarly  account  of  empty'  chairs,  and 
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queried  whether  the  Uttle  band  present  would  venture  to  make  a 
nomination.  'Adjourn,  adjourn,'  said  several  of  the  crowd  in  the 
gallery,  perhaps  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  caucus  below ; 
but  others  said,  '  Go  on,'  and  one  added,  '  Let  us  see  them  com- 
mit political  suicide  and  destroy  their  friend.'  Some  wondered 
at  the  thinness  of  the  meeting,  and  one  man  seemed  quite  dis- 
tressed about  it — for,  indeed,  it  was  'a  sorry  sight;'  and  all  the 
respect  that  majesty  might  have  hoped  for,  was  lost  in  his  lean 
and  lank  and  ghostly  appearance.  Mr.  Markley,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, then  rose,  and  madeashort  speech,  and  offered  a  preamble, 
saying  something  about  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  to  which 
was  attached  a  resolution  proposing  that  the  meeting  should  ad- 
journ until  the  20th  of  March.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  of  New  York,  who  thought  that  the  number  attending 
was  not  important  as  to  any  effect  to  be  produced  on  the  people ; 
but  he  did  not  say  that  the  whole  matter  might  as  well  be  regu- 
lated by  half  a  dozen  persons  as  by  ten  millions ;  however,  he 
had  'no  doubt'  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Republicans  of  the 
United  States  was  in  favor  of  the  caucus  system,  and  so  forth ; 
he  hoped  that  the  nomination  would  proceed,  and  so  Mr.  Mark- 
ley's  speech  and  preamble  and  resolution  passed  for  nothing,  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  wishes  being  accorded  in. 

"Now,  I  expected  to  hear  'a  long  talk'  about  the  merits  of 
the  candidates,  and  a  giving  of  reasons  why  some  of  them  should 
be  preferred  to  others,  With  a  narrative  of  their  services  in  1798 
and  subsequent  times  of  party  peril;  but  every  tongue  was  as 
mute  as  that  of  'a  fish  frozen  up  in  a  pond,'  and  a  ballot,  at 
once,  was  called  for  and  agreed  to.  The  chairman  did  not  even 
proclaim  the  names  of  the  'Republican  candidates'  that  were  be- 
fore the  people  for  their  suffrages,  for  the  consideration  of  this 
meeting!  and  so,  without  any  consideration  at  all,  the  members 
of  Congress  and  caucus  were  summoned  by  States,  to  give  in  their 
votes,  tellers  being  appointed  to  count  them.  When  the  '  Repub- 
lican members  from  Maine'  were  invited,  the  two  Senators,  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Holmes,  marched  up  to  the  clerk's  table,  and,  with 
gravity  profound,  deposited  their  ballots,  as  though  the  '  fate  of 
Caesar  and  of  Rome'  depended  on  the  issue.  '  I  can  call  up  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep,'  said  Owen  Glendower.  'And  so  can  I ;  so  can 
any  man,'  said  Hotspur ;  '  but  will  they  come  when  you  do  call 
them?'  and  so,  when  Mr.  Ruggles  called  the  Republicans  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  etc. ,  they  would  not  come ;  and,  indeed, 
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he  himself  only  obeyed  the  call  which  he  himself  made  on  the  '  Re- 
publican members  from  the  State  of  Ohio.'  All  the  States  being 
thus  conjured,  the  tellers  proceeded  to  perform  their  solemn  office; 
they  opened  the  box  with  ample  form,  and  counted  the  votes,  the 
votes  of  the  caucus!  and  some  (in  the  gallery)  are  said  to  have 
held  their  breath  in  fearful  expectation  of  the  result,  though  I 
myself  did  not  observe  any  one  otherwise  disposed  than  to  smile 
at  it,  the  long-faced  gentleman  already  alluded  to  having  left  the 
Capitol  and  gone  home  to  bed,  on  account  of  the  slimness  of  the 
meeting.  The  votes  being  all  told,  it  appeared  that  William  H. 
Crawford,  having  sixty-four  votes  (including  one  given  by  a  gen- 
tleman five  or  six  hundred  miles  off),  was  elected  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States,  there  being  only  four  votes  against  him. 
Greater  unanimity  was  expected,  but  it  is  the  lot  of  humanity  to 
be  disappointed,  and  '  grieving 's  a  folly.'  When  the  proclama- 
tion was  made,  some  '  Buckingham'  in  the  gallery  induced  two 
or  three  persons  to  clap  their  hands,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Long 
live  King  Caucus!'  but  a  pretty  general  hiss  came  out  at  nearly 
the  same  moment.  Now,  whether  the  hiss  was  on  account  of  the 
clapping,  or  of  the  ballot  which  caused  the  clapping,  must,  in  my 
opinion,  forever  remain  unknown,  however  important  it  may  be 
that  posterity  shall  have  a  true  history  of  all  that  happened  in 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Washington,  on  the 
memorable  14th  day  of  February,  1824.  When  the  hiss  was 
made,  I  saw  a  gentleman,  who  was  on'  the  floor,  rise  up  and 
apparently  make  a  short  speech  to  persons  in  the  gallery,  but  I 
could  not  hear  what  was  said,  if  he  said  anything;  it  was  reported, 
however,  that  he  had  expressed  his  surprise  that  members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  so  treated,  and  that  one  replied  to  him,  saying, 

'  You  are  not  members  of  Congress,  but ,'  using  a  word 

that  nearly  rhymes  with  the  name  of  the  chairman.  But  the 
excitement  soon  ceased,  and  the  people  waited  for  the  second  act 
of  the  piece. 

"Mr.  Collins,  the  clerk  of  the  caucus,  and  Mr.  Gales,  the 
recorder,  having  made  a  due  entry  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford to  the  Presidency,  by  the  votes  of  sixty-two  private  persons, 
the  meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  Vice-President,  without 
remark,  except  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  stated  that  Mr.Tompkins 
did  not  desire  to  be  considered  a  candidate.  Here  I  expected  a 
much  divided  vote;  but  the  result  showed  that  there  had  been  a 
caucus  ante  caucus,  and  Albert  Gallatin  was  chosen,  with  all  the 
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ceremony  and  form  used  on  the  other  solemn  and  august  occasion. 
That  vote,  said  I  to  myself,  explains  why  certain  gentlemen  have 
made  up  their  differences,  and  accounts  for  the  coming  together 
of  a  certain  ex-Secretary  of  State,  who  'made  a  book'  to  'kill 
Mr.  Madison,'  in  1811,  and  the  Vice-President  selected  to  be 
elected;  for  until  just  now  they  were  regarded  as  political  anti- 
podenarians.  But  let  this  pass.  I  am  no  friend  to  quarreling, 
and  it  is  always  pleasant  to  see  persons  dwelling  together  in  love 
and  unity. 

"After  this,  certain  resolutions  were  passed,  and  a  committee 
raised  to  publish  an  address  to  the  people,  in  favor  of  the  candi- 
dates caucussed,  and  the  caucus  adjourned  sine  die,  which,  in  the 
English  tongue,  meaneth  forever ;  and  I  sought  my  lodgings,  ru- 
minating on  the  things  which  I  had  seen  and  heard,  and  filled 
with  strange  notions  about  certain  individuals  who  had  attended 
the  meeting,  questioning  myself  how  they  would  reconcile  their 
present  proceedings  with  their  past  conduct;  and  I  thought  that 
my  friend  Gales  would  have  a  hard  job  on  account  of  some  of 
them,  he  being  bound  to  maintain  the  sanctity  of  the  caucus  and 
the  political  infallibility  of  every  member  of  it." 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  Presidential  contests 
of  that  early  period  was  the  entire  absence  of  partici- 
pation by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet.  Mr.  Monroe 
at  this  time  scrupulously  abstained  from  indicating  his 
preferences.  Three  of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet 
were  candidates,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  his  being 
non-committal  was  peculiarly  strong.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent, his  Cabinet  imitated  his  example. 

In  writing  of  this  matter  the  admirable  William 
Wirt  said  : —  ' 

"With  regard  to  the  Presidential  contest,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  In 
the  first  place,  I  think  that,  according  to  the  genius  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  President  owes  it  to  his  country  to  abstain  from  the 
exercise  of  the  slightest  influence  in  the  choice  of  his  successor. 
Even  the  intimation  of  his  opinion  upon  the  subj'ect,  considering 
the  factious  weight  which  he  derives  from  his  office,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  departure  from  principle,  as  having  a  tendency  to 
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lead  to  a  result  subversive  of  the  whole  fabric  of  our  republican 
institutions,  the  enabling  of  a  President  to  appoint  his  successor. 
And  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  enough  that  the  President  observe 
the  most  sacred  silence  upon  this  subject;  but  all  who  hold  the 
relation  to  him  which  I  do,  and  who  might,  therefore,  be  accused 
of  merely  echoing  his  sentiments,  are  equally  bound  to  observe  it. 
"This  consideration  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  induce  me  to 
observe  the  most  guarded  silence.  In  the  next  place,  those  who 
are  called  members  of  the  Administration  (the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments and  the  Attorney-general)  are,  in  truth,  limbs  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government;  and  the  principle  of  the  most 
impartial  neutrality,  in  such  an  election,  presses  with  equal  force 
upon  the  whole  Executive.  In  the  third  place,  any  man  who 
holds  the  office  which  I  do,  derives  from  it  an  artificial  weight,  a 
length  of  lever  and  a  fulcrum,  that  would  be  very  unequally 
exerted  against  the  individual  iufluence,  man  for  man,  on  which 
such  an  election  ought  to  depend.  And  as  I  have  cautiously 
forborne  to  make  the  Attorney-General  a  partisan  in  this  election, 
by  any  personal  appearance  in  the  canvass,  either  on  the  one  side 
or  on  the  other,  so  I  am  determined  that  nobody  else  shall  entrap 
me  into  a  partisan  feast,  or  any  other  situation  which  might  be 
considered  as  taking  a  side  either  with  the  one  candidate  or  the 
other.  .  .  .  Even  to  you,  the  unshaken  friend  of  my  youth, 
of  my  manhood,  and  of  my  old  age,  I  think  it  improper  to  ex- 
press my  opinion,  either  by  word  or  act,  as  to  the  person  who  is 
most  fit  to  be  our  President;  and  what,  for  conscience'  sake,  I 
would  not  say  even  to  you,  I  shall  not  say  to  others;  nor  shall  I 
do  anything  which  I  know  the  blind  or  interested  zeal  of  party 
would  not  fail  to  seize  and  interpret  as  an  avowal  of  preference." 

0,  the  times  !  0,  the  manners !  What  a  sad  dif- 
ference between  that  day  and  this  !  Things  are  not 
that  way  now.  A  man  who  would  talk  and  act  in  such 
a  high-toned  style  at  this  day  could  never  be  a  mem- 
ber of  any  President's  Cabinet.  Then,  the  rule  was 
fitness  to  be  useful  to  the  country  in  the  position,  now 
it  is  fitness  to  be  useful  to  the  party.  Still,  from  1801 
to  the  inauguration  of  the  new  political  era  under  An- 
drew Jackson,  to  be   a   thorough   Republican  was  a 
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necessary  accompaQiment  to  other  essential  qualities, 
those  about  which  there  could  be  no  great  diversity 
of  opinion.  "  Such  a  man  would  be  of  great  value  to 
the  Republican  cause"  was  a  consideration  hardly 
omitted  from  the  dawn  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  dynasty 
in  1801,  to  its  substantial  end  in  1825,  more  than 
from  General  Jackson  to  the  present  day.  From 
Secretary  of  State  down  to  postmaster  and  whisky- 
gauger,  "  to  be  first,  and  last,  and  all  the  time  "  a  Jackson 
man,  a  Democrat,  a  Whig,  or  a  Republican,  has  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  an  absolute  essential,  without 
which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  a  bite  from  the  pub- 
lic crib. 

In  a  letter  dated  Monticello,  March  30,  1811,  Mr. 
Jefferson  wrote  to  WUliam  Wirt : — 

"Mr.  Dabney  Carr  has  written  to  you  on  the  situation  of  the 
editor  of  the  'Aurora,'  and  our  desire  to  support  him.  This 
paper  has,  unquestionably,  rendered  incalculable  services  to  repub- 
licanism (Kepublicanism)  through  all  its  struggles  with  the  Fed- 
eralists, and  has  been  the  rallying  point  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
whole  Union.  It  was  our  comfort  in  the  gloomiest  days,  and  is 
stiU  performing  the  office  of  a  watchful  sentinel.  We  should  be 
ungrateful  to  desert  him,  and  unfaithful  to  our  own  interests  to 
lose  him.  Still  I  am  sensible,  and  I  hope  others  are  so  too,  that 
one  of  his  late  attacks  is  as  unfounded  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  Re- 
publican cause.  I  mean  that  on  Mr.  Gallatin,  than  whom  there 
is  no  truer  man,  and  who,  after  the  President,  is  the  ark  of 
our  safety." 

It  was  not  so  much  what  William  Duane,  of  the 
"Aurora,"  was  doing  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
as  what  he  did  to  uphold  and  establish  the  Repub- 
lican party.  For  this  service  Duane  was  loud  and 
unyielding  in  his  demands  on  the  "orthodox"  Admin- 
istrations, and  few  men  became  more  baneful  to  the 
peace   of   Mr.  Monroe,  who  had   less    concern  about 
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watchful  sentinels  for  the  Democracy  than  did  this 
unscrupulous  editor. 

This  was  the  second  and  last  time  in  which  the 
choice  of  a  President  was  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  first,  fully  described  in  a  pre- 
vious volume  of  this  work,  gave  rise  to  the  hot  con- 
test between  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  and 
the  second  was  now  to  take  place  between  General 
Jackson,  Mr.  Adams,  and  William  H.  Crawford.  No 
sooner  was  the  unfortunate  failure  of  an  election  at 
the  polls  made  known  than  the  most  villainous  in- 
triguing began,  furnishing  to  the  political  history  of 
the  country  one  of  its  darkest  pages. 

Before  looking  upon  this  it  may  be  well  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  way  Mr.  Adams  conducted  himself  while 
the  conflict  was  still  with  the  people.  On  the  last  day 
of  March,  1824,  he  made  this  record  in  the  Diary  : — 

' '  I  have  received  in  the  course  of  this  month  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  visitors,  which  is  an  average  of  about  eight  a  day. 
A  half  an  hour  to  each  visitor  occupies  four  hours  a  day  ;  but  that  is 
short  of  the  average.  The  interruption  to  business  thus  inces- 
santly repeated  is  distressing,  but  unavoidable." 

On  the  last  of  July  he  wrote : — 

"I  rise  between  five  and  six,  and,  when  the  tide  serves,  swim 
between  one  and  two  hours  in  the  Potomac.  Breakfast  about 
nine,  then  write,  or  meditate,  or  receive  visitors  till  one  or  two. 
Attend  at  my  office  until  six,  then  home  to  dine.  Take  an 
evening  walk  of  half  an  hour,  and  from  ten  to  eleven  retire  to 
bed.  There  are  eight  or  ten  newspapers  of  extensive  circulation 
published  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  acting  in  close  concert 
with  each  other,  and  pouring  forth  continual  streams  of  slander 
upon  my  character  and  reputation,  public  and  private.  No  false- 
hood is  too  broad  and  no  insinuation  too  base  for  them,  and  a 
great  portion  of  their  calumnies  are  of  a  nature  that  no  person 
could  show  or  even  assert  their  falsehood  but  myself." 
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At  the  end  of  the  next  month  he  wrote  : — 

"The  distribution  of  my  time  differs  not  from  that  of  last 
month.  The  bitterness  and  violence  of  Presidential  electioneering 
increase  as  the  time  advances.  The  uncertainty  of  the  event 
continues  as  great  as  ever.  It  seems  as  if  every  liar  and  calum- 
niator in  the  country  was  at  work,  day  and  night,  to  destroy  my 
character.  It  does  not  surprise  me,  because  I  have  seen  the  same 
species  of  ribaldry,  year  after  year,  heaped  upon  my  father,  and 
for  a  long  time  upon  "Washington.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be 
wholly  insensible  to  this  process  while  it  is  in  operation.  It  dis- 
tracts my  attention  from  public  business  and  consumes  precious 
time.  I  have  finally  concluded  to  take  a  month  of  holiday  to 
visit  my  father  and  dismiss  care." 

Of  the  bid  man  at  Quincy  he  wrote  : — 

"The  infirmities  of  age  have  much  increased  upon  my  father 
since  I  was  here  last  year.  His  sight  is  so  dim  that  he  can  neither 
write  nor  read.  He  can  not  walk  without  aid,  and  his  hearing 
is  partially  affected.  His  memory  yet  remains  strong,  his  judg- 
ment sound,  and  his  interest  in  conversation  considerable." 

Mr.  Adams  was  invited,  while  on  this  visit  to  his 
native  State,  to  accept  a  public  dinner  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
at  Boston,  but  this  he  declined  on  the  ground  "that 
in  the  present  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  in  the 
divisions  of  sentiment  prevailing,  and  in  the  total 
uncertainty  of  their  issue,  this  measure  would  proba- 
bly increase  the  excitement,  which  should  rather  be 
allayed.  It  might  have  the  aspect  of  a  political  expe- 
dient to  make  an  ostentatious  and  equivocal  exhibition 
of  popularity,  and,  perhaps,  even  be  represented  as 
gotten  up  at  my  own  desire  for  that  purpose." 

Early  in  November  Mr.  Adams  was  again  at  his 
post  in  Washington,  where  he  was  to  pass  through 
still  more  trying  scenes  in  the  closing  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
Administration  and  the  introduction  of  his  own. 

Early  after  the  convening  of  Congress  in  December, 
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1824,  there  were  efforts  made  on  every  hand  to  effect 
combinations  of  influences  which  should  secure  the 
result  in  the  House  on  the  9th  of  February.  Mr. 
Clay's  supporters  began  to  make  some  overtures  of 
friendship  towards  Mr.  Adams,  and  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation were  started  in  various  directions.  Robert 
P.  Letcher,  of  Kentucky,  then  in  Congress,  became  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Mr.  Adams's,  and  although  he  made 
no  propositions,  he  more  than  intinjated  the  inclination 
of  Western  States  to  go  for  Mr.  Adams,  and  spoke 
about  the  disposition  in  that  quarter  to  feel  certain  as 
to  the  standing  of  Mr.  Clay  with  the  Administration 
in  case  of  Mr.  Adams's  success.  James  Barbour,  a 
Senator  from  Virginia,  also  began,  as  did  scores  of 
others,  to  incline  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Adams  against 
General  Jackson,  who  was  now  evidently  the  real  op- 
position to  be  considered. 

The  meetings  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  at  din- 
ners and  other  places  were  now  more  cordial  than 
formerly,  probably,  although  their  relations  had  always 
been  friendly.  But  Mr.  Letcher  told  Mr.  Adams  that 
the  situation  between  him  and  Clay  was  not  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  make  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  feel 
sure  as  to  the  treatment  he  would  receive  from  him  in 
case  of  his  election,  and  suggested  that  he  would  like 
them  to  meet  and  converse.  So  on  the  9th  of  January 
Clay  visited  Mr.  Adams  at  his  house,  and  spent  the 
evening  in  a  long  conversation,  embracing  events  of 
the  past  and  present,  in  which  Mr.  Clay  told  him  that 
when,  or  since,  the  contest  had  been  reduced  to  Jack- 
son, Crawford,  and  Adams,  his  own  preference  would 
be  for  him.  Yet  nothing  more  than  friendly  intima- 
tions passed  between   them,  and   there   soon  rose  an 
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obstacle  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Clay's  being  able  to  influ- 
ence the  vote  of  his  own  State  for  Mr.  Adams,  in  an 
order  or  instruction  from  the  Kentucky  Legislature  to 
the  members  of  the  House  from  that  State  to  cast 
their  vote  for  Jackson. 

Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  who  was  never  too 
great  to  ask  favors,  or  great  enough  to  say  no  himself, 
and  who  was  now  very  busy  about  the  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  affairs,  was  candid  enough  to  tell  Mr. 
Adams  that  he  would  just  as  soon  see  him  get  the 
Presidency  as  General  Jackson.  And  the  Kentucky 
delegation  in  the  House  soon  exhibited  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  much  concerned  about  instructions  from 
home,  and  meant  to  take  the  course  which  suited 
them  best. 

Although  Mr.  Adams  dealt  with  great  caution  with 
the  political  managers  and  traffickers,  yet  he  was 
led  into  making  one  of  the  most  objectionable  expres- 
sions of  his  whole  life  to  Mr.  John  Scott,  the  only 
Representative  from  Missouri,  and  who,  therefore,  was 
responsible  for  casting  the  vote  of  that  State,  and  who 
had  some  serious  little  grievances  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his  Diary: — 

"I  told  him  (Scott)  that  he  would  not  expect  me  to  enter 
upon  details  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  an  Administration, 
but  that  if  I  should  be  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  West  I 
should  naturally  look  to  the  West  for  much  of  the  support  that 
I  should  need." 

So  near  the  brink,  came  this  man  of  unswerving 
principles !  This  very  cautiously  worded  statement 
from  Mr.  Adams  may  wear  the  expression  of  a  promise 
of  help  for  help;  but  nothing  could  have  been  more 
natural   than  that,  if  he  was   supported  at  the  most 
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critical  juncture  by  one  section  of  the  country,  he 
should  expect  and  hope  to  continue  to  receive  support 
from  the  same  section  when  he  should  become  Presi- 
dent. This  is  not  necessarily  the  language  of  trade, 
although  Mr.  Scott  may  have  believed  it  was.  How- 
ever, after  reflecting  on  what  had  passed,  this  distin- 
guished person  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Adams 
was  under  no  obligations  by  anything  he  had  said, 
and  fearing  that  he  had  himself  advanced  too  far  to- 
ward a  man  who,  after  all,  would  be  defeated,  although 
of  his  own  accord  he  had  distinctly  told  Mr.  Adams 
that  he  had  decided  to  support  him  in  the  House,  on 
the  very  next  day  went  and  told  Mr.  Adams  that  he 
had  not  fully  made  up  his  mind,  and  could  not  cer- 
tainly say  how  he  would  cast  the  vote  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Scott  was  feeling  for  the  winning  side. 

About  the  middle  of  January  a  breeze  was  started 
in  Washington  by  the  announcement  that  Jackson  had 
made  advances  for  reconciliation  with  Crawford;  that 
they  were  to  co-operate  for  the  defeat  of  Adams.  This 
proved  to  be  nothing  but  gossip,  and  arose  from  the 
families  of  Jackson  and  Crawford  exchanging  visits. 
This  might  have  been  General  Jackson's  way  of 
squinting  towards  terms  with  Crawford.  Yet  nothing 
more  came  of  it. 

Mr.  Adams  received  an  anonymous  letter  toward 
the  last  of  January,  apprising  him  that  Jackson  should 
be  inaugurated,  or  civil  war  would  be  the  consequence. 
And  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  who  managed  to 
know  a  little  of  everything,  told  Mr.  Adams  that 
there  was  certainly  such  talk.  This  kind  of  bluster 
had  its  counterpart  in  the  winter  of  1876,  when  it  was 
said  a  hundred  thousand  ex-rebels  and  others,  stalwart 
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Democrats  all,  would  march  to  Washington  to  inaugu- 
rate Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

The  "National  Intelligencer,"  the  Administration 
organ,  and  most  important  newspaper  at  the  Capital, 
warmly  supported  Crawford  first  and  General  Jackson 
next.  Late  in  January,  1825,  Sarah  Seaton,  wife  of 
one  of  the  editors  of  this  paper,  in  a  letter  to  her 
mother,  wrote: — 

"The  whole  city  was  invited  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
Jackson's  victory;  and  I  wish  it  may  not  be  the  only  victory  at 
which  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of  rejoicing,  though  Mr. 
Crawford's  friends  are  still  sanguine  rather  than  despairing. 
Much  depends  on  Mr.  Clay,  and  he  is  scarcely  to  be  depended  on. 
The  dififerent  candidates  are  very  jocose  with  each  other.  At 
Mr.  Calhoun's  ball  last  week  I  stood  among  the  dancers  with  Mr. 
Adams,  when  Mr.  Clay  passed  in  high  glee,  laughing,  and  saying 
he  was  much  in  the  way  of  the  dancers ;  or,  rather,  they  were 
very  troublesome  to  him.  'O,'  says  J.  Q.,  'that  is  very  unkind; 
you  who  get  out  of  everybody  else's  way,  you  know.'  This  dry 
joke,  so  evidently  alluding  to  his  exclitfeion  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  received  as  merrily  as  it  was  given,  and 
they  both  'laughed  long  and  loud.'  Mrs.  Adams  came  to  see  me 
this  morning,  being  the  first  visit  without  invitation  which,  has 
been  exchanged  since  that  unlucky  stab  under  the  fifth  rib. 
They  are  all  very  courteous  just  now;  but  should  Mrs.  A.  be 
Presidentess  .  .  .  she,  perhaps,  will  not  forget  that  her  hus- 
band was  foiled  in  combat  with  us,  even  with  his  own  weapon,  the 
pen.  .  .  .  We  received  a  letter  from  John  S.  Skinner  yes- 
terday, saying,  'We  are  dished,'  but  I  hope  not.  There  is  no 
more  reason  for  despairing  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Crawford's  friends 
now  than  heretofore,  and  they  don't  'give  up  the  ship.'" 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  doing  effective 
work,  but  it  had  not  acquired  momentum  enough  yet 
to  carry  General  Jackson  into  the  White  House. 

The  House  passed  several  days  in  discussing  the 
rules  proposed  for  its  guidance  in  the  coming  election, 
and  a  strong,  but  unsuccessful,  effort  was  made  to  keep 
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the  galleries  clear,  allowing  only  those  to  be  present 
who  were  officially  concerned  in  the  work  to  be  done. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  February  9,  1825, 
the  members  of  the  Senate  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House,  and  Mr.  John  Gaillard,  then  presiding  over  the 
Senate,  took  the  chair  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker, 
and  ordered  the  electoral  certificates  to  be  opened  and 
counted.  The  report  of  the  count  being  read,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  declared  that  no  person  had 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast;  that  Andrew 
Jackson,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  William  H.  Craw- 
ford were  the  three  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
numbers,  and  upon  the  House  the  duty  of  choosing  a 
President  devolved.  He  also  declared  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn having  received  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
electoral  votes  was  duly  elected  Vice-President,  to 
serve  four  years  from  March  4,  1825. 

The  members  of*  the  Senate  then  withdrew,  and 
then  Representatives  from  each  State  were  arranged 
in  separate  groups,  a  ballot-box  being  provided  for 
each  State.  The  ballots  were  then  deposited,  and 
twenty-four  tellers,  one  from  each  State,  designated  to 
open  the  boxes.  For  the  tellers  at  one  table  Mr. 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  announced  for  John  Quincy 
Adams,  thirteen  votes ;  Andrew  Jackson,  seven  votes ; 
William  H.  Crawford,  four  votes.  From  the  other 
table  John  Randolph  gave  the  same  result,  but  chose 
to  say  that  each  candidate  received  the  votes  of  so 
many  States.  Bach  State  had  one  vote,  and  all  the 
States  were  precisely  equal  in  this  strange  perform- 
ance. Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  went 
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for  Mr.  Adams,  three  of  these  States  having  given 
their  electoral  votes  to  Mr.  Clay.  Delaware,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  voted  for  Mr.  Crawford, 
General  Jackson  receiving  the  other  seven  States. 

This  final  result  on  the  first  ballot  was  entirely 
unexpected,  and  was  met  by  many  cheers  and  a 
sprinkling  of  hisses  from  the  galleries.  Although  Mr. 
Adams  now  had  a  majority  of  all  the  votes,  it  was  quite 
evident  that  had  a  second  ballot  been  taken  several 
other  States  would  have  voted  for  him. 

The  result  had  hardly  been  reached  when  Alexander 
H.  Everett  appeared  before  Mr.  Adams  with  the  news. 
For  hours  afterwards  others  also  bore  him  the  glad 
tidings.  This  was,  indeed,  a  great  event  for  Mr. 
Adams,  and  not  less  so,  perhaps,  to  his  aged  father, 
who  was,  to  some  extent,  living  again  in  the  son. 

One  of  the  first  to  announce  his  election  to  Mr. 
Adams  was  the  Federalist,  Rufus  King,  then  in  the 
Senate,  one  of  the  most  able  and  upright  men  in  the 
Nation,  and  a  life-long  friend  of  the  elder  Adams.  He 
wrote : — 

"  Senate  Chambee,  9th  February,  1825. 

"My  Deae  Sir, — We  have  this  moment  heard  the  issue  of 
the  election,  and  I  send  you  and  your  venerable  father  my  affec- 
tionate congratulations  upon  your  choice  as  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  first  ballot  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  include  your  father,  as  I  consider  your  election  as  the  best 
amends  fbr  the  injustice  of  which  he  was  made  the  victim. 

"To  me  and  mine  the  choice  has  been  such  as  we  have  cor- 
dially hoped  and  expected.  Rurus  King." 

This  letter  Mr.  Adams  immediately  forwarded  to 
Quincy,  with  the  following  note  : — 

"  "Washington,  9th  February,  1825. 
"Mt  Dear  and  Honored  Father, — The  inclosed  note 
from  Mr.  King  will   inform   you  of  the  event  of  this  day,  upon 
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which   I   can  only  offer  you  my  congratulations   and   ask    your 
blessings  and  prayers.     Your  affectionate  and  dutiful  son, 

"John  Qxjincy  Adams." 

And  this  is  the  answer  which  in  due  time  came 
back : — 

"  QuiNCY,  18th  February,  1825. 

' '  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  9th.  Never  did  I  feel  so 
much  solemnity  as  upon  this  occasion.  The  multitude  of  my 
thoughts  and  the  intensity  of  my  feelings  are  too  much  for  a 
mind  like  mine,  in  its  ninetieth  year.  May  the  blessing  of  God 
Almighty  continue  to  protect  you  to  the  end  of  your  life,  as  it 
has  heretofore  protected  you  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  from 
your  cradle. 

"I  offer  the  same  prayer  for  your  lady  and  your  family,  and 
am  your  affectionate  father,  John  Adams.'' 

No  trace  of  political  bitterness  can  be  found  here. 
Age  had  obliterated  this,  and  time  was  lifting  the  old 
man's  tottering  steps  gently  down  the  once  thorny  way. 

Mr.  Adams's  next  act  was  to  prepare  his  reply  for 
the  committee  of  the  House,  appointed  to  inform  him 
of  his  election.  On  the  10th,  this  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Daniel  Webster,  Joseph  Vance,  of  Ohio,  and 
Wm.  S.  Archer,  of  Virginia,  delivered  the  message 
from  the  House,  and  Mr.  Adams  read  to  them  and 
then  gave  them  his  reply,  which,  he  said,  had  but  one 
precedent,  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  on  that  occasion 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  made  a  written  reply.  Mr.  Adams 
had  a  passion  for  fixing  precedents.  Before  the  de- 
livery of  this  acceptance,  Mr.  Adams  had  submitted  it 
to  Mr.  Southard,  who  had  visited  him  earlier  in  the 
day,  and  who  had  then  been  offered  and  accepted  the 
position  he  then  held  in  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet. 

This  is  Mr.  Adams's  reply  : — 

"Gentlemen, — In  receiving  this  testimonial  from  the -repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  States  of  this  Union,  I  am  deeply 
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sensible  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  given.  All 
my  predecessors  have  been  honored  with  majorities  of  the  electoral 
voices,  in  the  primary  colleges.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  be 
placed,  by  the  divisions  of  sentiment  prevailing  among  our  coun- 
trymen, on  this  occasion,  in  competition,  friendly  and  honorable, 
with  three  of  my  fellow-citizens,  all  justly  enjoying,  in  eminent 
degrees,  the  public  favor;  and  of  whose  worth,  talents  and  serv- 
ices no  one  entertains  a  higher  and  more  respectful  sense  than 
myself.  The  names  of  two  of  them  were,  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  presented  to  the  selection  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  concurrence  with  my  own — 
names  closely  associated  with  the  glory  of  the  Nation,  and  one 
of  them  farther  recommended  by  a  larger  majority  of  the  primary 
electoral  suffrages  than  mine. 

"  In  this  state  of  things,  could  my  refusal  to  accept  the  trust 
thus  delegated  to  me  give  an  opportunity  to  the  people  to  form, 
and  to  express,  with  a  nearer  approach  to  unanimity,  the  object 
of  their  preference,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  decline  the  accept- 
ance of  this  eminent  charge,  atid  to  submit  the  decision  of  this 
momentous  question  again  to  their  determination.  But  the  Con- 
stitution itself  has  not  so  disposed  of  the  contingency  which  would 
arise  in  the  event  of  my  refusal.  I  shall,  therefore,  repair  to  the 
post  assigned  me  by  the  calLof  my  country,  signified  through  her  con- 
stitutional organs ;  oppressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task  be- 
fore me,  but  cheered  with  the  hope  of  that  generous  support 
from  my  feUow-citizens,  which,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  their  service,  has  never  failed  to  sustain  me ;  confident 
in  the  trust,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  legislative  councils  will  guide 
and  direct  me  in  the  path  of  my  official  duty ;  and  relying,  above 
all,  upon  the  superintending  providence  of  that  Being  '  in  whose 
hands  our  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways.' 

"  Gentlemen,  I  pray  you  to  make  acceptable  to  the  House, 
the  assurance  of  my  profound  gratitude  for  their  confidence,  and 
to  accept  yourselves  my  thanks  for  the  friendly  terms  in  which 
you  have  communicated  to  me  their  decision." 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Adams  wrote  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, and  desired  him  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  but  this  Mr.  Crawford  kindly  declined  to  do. 

According    to    Mr.    Adams's    own    language,    still 
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careful  about  precedents,  this  is  the  way  he  closed  the 
first  day  after  his  election :  "  Attended,  with  Mrs. 
Adams,  the  military  ball  at  Carusi's  Rooms.  The 
President,  General  Lafayette,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  were 
there." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

•'  SCAN.  MAG."— THE  STORY  OF  THE  IMPUTED  BARGAIN  AND 
CORRUPTION— OLD  HICKORY  NEVER  RELENTS. 

IT  would  be  folly,  indeed,  for  any  attempt  to  be  made 
at  this  day  to  prove  that  Greneral  Jackson  could 
bear  any  kind  of  defeat  like  an  intelligent  Christian. 
A  man  who  stood  in  his  way,  no  matter  how  he  came 
to  be  there,  was  an  enemy.  And  so  deep  and  blind 
were  his  feelings  and  passions  that  he  never  could 
forgive  and  forget,  no  matter  how  foundationless  were 
his  prejudices  and  enmity.  The  mere  fact  of  opposi- 
tion to  him  was  sufficient  to  kindle  these  passions, 
and  lead  him  to  countenance  mischievous  schemes 
which  had  no  other  virtue  than  a  purpose  to  benefit 
himself.  How  far  he  was  personally  responsible  for 
the  origin  and  start  of  the  charge  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  over  him  in 
1825,  may,  at  least,  remain  a  matter  of  doubt.  But 
that  he  was  more  instrumental  than  any  or  all  other 
men  in  perpetuating  the  most  nefarious  political  slan- 
der in  our  history,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  When 
other  men  had  crawled  out,  or  apologized,  or  contritely 
recanted ;  when  even  his  original  witnesses  had  ac- 
knowledged their  errors ;  when  the  whole  country, 
friends  and  foes,  saw  the  villainy  of  the  charge,  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  it  buried  with  the  evils 
of  the  past,  he  still  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe. 
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in  its  justness   and   fitness,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
keep  it  alive  while  he  lived  himself. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1825,  the  following  letter 
appeared  in  the  "  Columbian  Observer,"  a  newspaper 
published  in  Philadelphia  : — 

"  Washington,  January  25,  1825. 
"Dear  Sm, — I  take  up  my  pen  to  inform  you  of  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  transactions  that  ever  covered  with  infamy  the 
Republican  ranks.  Would  you  believe  that  men,  professing  de- 
mocracy, could  be  found  base  enough  to  lay  the  ax  at  the  very 
root  of  the  tree  of  liberty?  Yet,  strange  as  it  is,  it  is  not  less 
true.  To  give  you  a  full  history  of  this  transaction  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  letter.  I  shall,  therefore,  at  once  proceed 
to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  such  a  bargain  as  can  only  be 
equaled  by  the  famous  Burr  conspiracy  of  1801.  For  some  time  past 
the  friends  of  Clay  have  hinted  that  they,  like  the  Swiss,  would 
fight  for  those  who  pay  best.  Overtures  were  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  friends  of  Adams  to  the  friends  of  Clay,  offering 
him  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State  for  his  aid  to  elect 
Adams.  And  the  friends  of  Clay  gave  the  information  to  the 
friends  of  Jackson,  and  hinted  that  if  the  friends  of  Jackson 
would  offer  the  same  price,  they  would  close  with  them.  But 
none  of  the  friends  of  Jackson  would  descend  to  such  mean 
barter  and  sale.  It  was  not  believed,  by  any  of  the  friends  of 
Jackson,  that  this  contract  would  be  ratified  by  the  members  from 
the  States  which  had  voted  for  Clay.  I  was  of  opinion,  when  I 
first  heard  of  this  transaction,  that  men  professing  any  honor- 
able principles  could  not,  nor  would  not,  be  transferred  like  the 
planter  does  his  negroes  or  the  farmer  does  his  team  of  horses. 
No  alarm  was  excited.  We  believed  the  Republic  was  safe.  The 
Nation  having  delivered  Jackson  into  the  hands  of  Congress, 
backed  by  a  large  majority  of  their  votes,  there  was  on  my  mind 
no  doubt  that  Congress  would  respond  to  the  will  of  the  Nation  by 
electing  the  individual  they  had  declared  to  be  their  choice. 
Contrary  to  this  expectation  it  is  now  ascertained,  to  a  certainty, 
that  Henry  Clay  has  transferred  his  interest  to  John  Quincy 
Adams.  As  a  consideration  for  this  abandonment  of  duty  to  his 
constituents,  it  is  said  and  believed,  should  this  unholy  coalition 
prevail,  Clay  is  to  be  appointed  Secretary  of  State.     I  have  no 
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fear  on  my  mind.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  we  shall  defeat  every 
combination.  The  force  of  public  opinion  must  prevail,  or  there 
is  an  end  of  liberty." 

It  is  not  now  worth  while  to  stop  to  criticise  this 
despicable  letter,  and  only  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
history  of  an  ignoble  event  could  the  reproduction  of 
it  be  justified.  Its  character  is  now  plain  enough  on 
its  face,  and,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
not  an  intelligent  living  man  believed  a  word  of  it  to 
be  true,  if  there  ever  did  one  live  who  so  believed. 
It  was  yet  nearly  two  weeks  until  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  meet  in  form  to  choose  a  Presi- 
dent; and  it  was  designed  by  the  authors  of  this 
letter  to  make  such  use  of  it  in  that  time  as  to  pre- 
vent the  defeat  of  General  Jackson,  an  event  which, 
they  began  to  fear,'  was  quite  probable.  It  was  said 
to  be  the  production  of  a  member  of  Congress,  and, 
however  far  from  the  truth  this  really  was,  one  weak 
fellow  was  made  to  father  it,  as  shall  soon  appear, 
although  it  has  long  been  the  common  judgment  that 
he  did  nothing  more  than  to  copy  it  when  the  whole 
scheme  had  been  prepared  by  abler  heads. 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  1825,  the  following 
card  was  printed  in  the  "  National  Intelligencer : "  — 

"  A  CARD. 

"I  have  seen,  without  any  other  emotion  than  that  of  ineffa- 
ble contempt,  the  abuse  which  has  been  poured  upon  me,  by  a 
scurrilous  paper  issued  in  this  city,  and  by  other  kindred  prints 
and  persons,  in  regard  to  the  Presidential  election.  The  editor 
of  one  of  these  prints,  ushered  forth  in  Philadelphia,  called  the 
'Columbian  Observer,'  for  which  I  do  not  subscribe,  and  which 
I  have  never  ordered,  has  had  the  impudence  to  transmit  to  me 
his  vile  paper  of  the  28th  instant.  In  that  number  is  inserted  a 
letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  from  this  city,  on  the 
25th  instant,  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  belong- 
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ing  to  the  Pennsylvania  delegation.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  forgery ; 
but  if  it  be  genuine,  I  pronounce  the  member,  whoever  he  may 
be,  a  base  and  infamous  calumniator,  a  dastard,  and  a  liar ;  and 
if  he  dare  unveil  himself,  and  avow  his  name,  I  will  hold  him 
responsible,  as  I  here  admit  myself  to  be,  to  all  the  laws  which 
govern  and  regulate  men  of  honor.  Henry  Clay. 

"  31st  January,  1825." 

Two  days  later  this  reply  to  Mr.  Clay's  card  came 
out  in  the  "  National  Intelligencer  : — 

"  ANOTHER  CARD. 

"George  Kremer,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  tenders 
his  respects  to  the-  Honorable  H.  Clay,  and  informs  him,  that,  by 
reference  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Columbian  Observer,'  he  may 
ascertain  the  name  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  of  the  25th  ult., 
which,  it  seems,  has  afforded  so  much  concern  to  H.  Clay.  In 
the  meantime  George  Kremer  holds  himself  ready  to  prove,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  unprejudiced  minds,  enough  to  satisfy  them 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  which  are  contained  in  that 
letter,  to  the  extent  that  they  concern  the  course  and  conduct  of 
H.  Clay.  Being  a  Representative  of  the  people  he  will  not  fear 
to  'cry  aloud  and  spare  not,'  when  their  rights  and  privileges  are 
at  stake." 

While,  in  construction,  this  card  could  never  do 
honor  to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  did  not,  in  that  respect,  perhaps,  fall  below  the 
average  ability  of  that  body  at  this  day.  But  Mr. 
Kremer,  now  for  the  first  and  last  time  introduced  to 
the  world,  held  good  none  of  the  pretensions  made 
in  this  card,  and  was  shortly  allowed  to  slink  into 
oblivion. 

Mr.  Clay,  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  called  for  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  villainous  charge,  and 
Kremer  blustered  about  his  ability  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  position,  or  failing  to  do  this,  to  receive 
the  punishment  he  richly  merited  from  the  body  in 
which  he  was  an  unfortunate  member.     But  he  finally 
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declined  to  appear  as  a  witness  or  a  prosecutor,  and  the 
committee  of  the  House,  composed  entirely  of  men  who 
had  opposed  Mr.  Clay  in  the  race  for  the  Presidency, 
reported  inability  to  proceed  in  the  investigation.  This 
ended  any  formal  notice  of  the  case  in  Congress,  and 
did  much  toward  establishing  the  common  belief  that 
George  Kremer  deserved  the  hard  terms  Mr.  Clay  had 
applied  to  him. 

Kremer  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  write  the 
letter  to  the  "  Observer,"  nor,  indeed,  the  foolish  card 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  "  Intelligencer."  He  was 
simply  a  tool,  and  that  was  soon  plain  enough.  But 
Kremer  had  the  virtue  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
reveal  his  real  backers,  although  the  supposition  was 
very  strong  that  he  had  merely  copied  after  Jackson's 
early  biographer,  John  H.  Eaton.  Kremer  had  un- 
bounded confidence  in  General  Jackson,  and  when  he 
had  sufficiently  recovered  in  his  retirement  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  certainty  of  Jackson's  success  in 
1828  had  become  more  apparent,  he  stolidly  asserted 
that  the  charge  against  Clay  and  Adams  must  be  true, 
as  the  very  thing  had  happened  which  his  letter 
charged  in  1825. 

Mr.  Kremer's  letter  to  the  committee  of  the  House 
refusing  to  appear  before  it  is  a  very  poor  piece  of 
sophistry,  revealing  the  fact  that  it  was  the  original 
intention  of  the  slanderers  to  leave  the  matter  with 
the  "  American  people,"  where  jurisdiction  belonged. 
This  has  always  been  the  ruse  of  every  political  scamp 
and  humbug  since  the  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  what  was  George  Kremer's  reward  ?  Gen- 
eral Jackson  dubbed  ■  him  "  Honest  George  Kremer," 
and  that  was  all.     But  however  potent  the  General's 
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decrees  usually  were,  this  distinction  did  not  stick  to 
Mr.  Kremer.  It  justly  became  a  source  of  ridicule  to 
Jackson  himself.  In  this  matter,  at  least,  "  honest 
George  Kremer"  was  a  burlesque.  It  was  held  by 
some,  at  that  and  even  a  much  later  date,  that  Mr. 
Kremer  did  not  understand  what  he  was  doing,  that 
he  simply  believed  what  he  was  told,  and  was  willing 
to  stand  in  the  place  of  those  who  did  not  believe. 
But  this  was  a  childish  mistake.  Kremer  was  not  so 
dull  as  that.  He  understood  what  he  was  doing  per- 
fectly well,  and  was  willing  to  do  it,  hoping  that  those 
in  whose  interest  he  worked  would  be  more  powerful 
than  their  opponents.  The  consequences  were  not  as 
satisfactory  as  he  had  hoped  for.  Still  few  causes 
have  been  so  bad  as  to  be  without  friends  and  sup- 
porters, and  Kremer  had  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  the  great  General  Jackson  was  on  his  side,  and 
would  go  to  his  grave  with  his  faith  in  this  scandal 
untarnished,  to  all  outward  appearances. 

The  events  now  recorded  in  this  scandal  had  oc- 
curred before  the  9th  of  February.  And  although  the 
originators  and  the  dupe  failed  to  come  forward  and 
prove  their  charges,  they  believed  they  had  effect- 
ually forestalled  any  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clay 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  their  candidate  before 
the  House. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Clay  threw  his  influence  for  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, what  better  evidence  would  they  need  of  the 
truth  of  their  charge?  And  if  he  then  accepted  the 
position  in  Mr.  Adams's  Cabinet,  what  other  proof  of 
bargain  and  corruption  could  be  desired?  At  this 
juncture  in  the  game,  the  House  met  and  elected  a 
President  on  the  first  ballot. 
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Mr.  Parton  says  that  five  days  after  this  result 
General  Jackson  wrote  to  his  manager,  William  B. 
Lewis : — 

"I  am  informed  this  day,  by  Colonel  K.  M.  Johnson,  of  the 
Senate,  that  Mr.  Clay  has  been  offered  the^office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  and  that  he  will  accept  it.  So,  you  see,  the  Judas  of  the 
West  has  closed  the  contract,  and  will  receive  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver.  His  end  will  be  the  same.  Was  there  ever  witnessed 
such  a  barefaced  corruption  in  any  country  before?  The  Senate 
(if  this  nomination  is  sent  to  it)  will  do  its  duty.  No  imputation 
will  be  left  at  its  door." 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  means  employed  to  defeat 
him,  the  General  would  have  been  perfectly  happy ! 
This  is  the  construction  he  openly  placed  on  the  mat- 
ter in  his  conduct  at  Washington.  But  from  whatever 
source  came  the  defeat,  no  man  was  as  unhappy  over 
the  result  as  General  Jackson.  And  this  he  was  not 
long  in  making  fully  apparent. 

As  a  part  of  the  scheme  to  make  Jackson  Presi- 
dent the  Tennessee  Legislature  had  sent  him  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  after  his  defeat  he  was 
anxious  to  return  home,  having  neither  taste  nor  fitness 
for  the  oflfice  into  which  he  had  been  thrust,  or,  indeed, 
for  the  atmosphere  of  the  Capital.  After  awaiting  for 
the  Senate  "to  rise,"  for  the  sole  purpose  of  "doing 
his  duty"  toward  preventing  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Clay  as  Secretary  of  State,  the  General  set  out  on  one 
of  his  triumphal  journeys  to  Tennessee.  His  feelings 
were  intense,  riotous  almost.  Even  under  calmer  cir- 
cumstances it  was  difficult  or  impossible  for  General 
Jackson  to  control  either  his  temper  or  his  tongue. 

This  journey  presented  many  temptations  for  a  dis- 
play of  the  General's  unpresidential  and  bombastic 
qualities.     A  very  large    portion  of  the  intelligent,  as 
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well  as  the  unintelligent,  considered  that  he  had  been 
cheated  out  of  the  Presidency,  and  in  this  aspect  was 
presented  the  sympathy  he  received  on  the  trip. 
Something  extraordinary  only  could  account  for  the 
defeat  of  General  Jackson.  So  it  happened  at  differ- 
ent points  and  in  the  hearing  of  various  persons  that 
the  General  let  fall  substantially  such  sentiments  as, 
"If  he  had  made  the  same  promises  and  offers  to  Mr. 
Clay  that  Mr.  Adams  had  done,  he  and  not  Adams 
would  then  be  President;"  and  "The  people  had  been 
cheated,  the  corruptions  and  intrigues  at  Washington 
had  defeated  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  election  of 
their  President." 

Nobody  knew  better  than  Jackson  the  eflBcacy  of 
this  kind  of  appeal,  to  the  people,  to  the  people !  He 
was  in  no  mood  then,  if  he  ever  was  afterwards,  to 
see  how  unworthily  he  was  talking  for  one  who  de- 
sired to  be  the  people's  President,  and  how  fallacious 
was  his  general  statement  as  to  the  person  who  should 
by  the  will  of  the  people  then  be  President;  nor  did 
he  see  that  he  was,  on  utterly  indefensible  grounds, 
already  sliding  into  the  position  which  "honest  George 
Kremer"  had  not  been  able  to  maintain,  as  the  accuser 
of  Adams  and  Clay.  Still  for  a  year  or  two  the  Gen- 
eral's extravagant  talk  about  this  matter  was  held 
comparatively  quiet,  while  the  charge  against  Mr. 
Adams  was  kept  alive  in  every  possible  way  to  ben- 
efit Jackson  in  the  contest  of  1828. 

At  last,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1827,  this  letter 
appeared  in  a  North  Carolina  newspaper : — 

"  Nashville,  March  8,  1827. 
"I  have  just  returned  from  General  Jackson's.     I  found  a 
crowd   of  company  with  him.      Seven  Virginians   were  of  the 
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number.  He  gave  me  a  most  friendly  reception,  and  urged  me 
to  stay  some  days  longer  with  him.  He  told  me  this  morning, 
before  all  his  company,  in  reply  to  a  question  I  put  to  him  con- 
cerning the  election  of  J.  Q.  Adams  to  the  Presidency,  that  Mr. 
Clay's  friends  made  a  proposition  to  his  friends,  that  if  they  would 
promise  for  him  (General  Jackson)  not  to  put  Mr.  Adams  into 
the  seat  of  Becretary  of  State,  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  would, 
in  one  hour,  make  him  (Jackson)  the  President.  He  (General 
Jackson)  most  indignantly  rejected  the  proposition,  and  declared 
he  would  not  compromit  himself;  and  unless  most  openly  and 
fairly  made  the  President  by  Congress,  he  would  never  receive  it. 
He  declared,  that  he  said  to  them,  he  would  see  the  whole  earth 
sink  under  them,  before  he  would  bargain  or  intrigue  for  it." 

This  letter  at  once  threw  Jackson  into  the  attitude 
of  an  avowed  public  accuser  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  inferen- 
tially  of  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
deny  the  veracity  of  its  author,  Carter  Beverley,  a 
Virginia  "  gentleman,"  who  had  sat  at  the  General's 
table.  But  Mr.  Beverley  appealed  to  his  principal, 
who  was  seldom  or  never  known  to  shrink  from  as- 
suming any  responsibility  when  his  own  will  and  feel- 
ings were  involved,  and  the  following  letter  was  the 
result : — 

"  Hermitage,  June  6,  1827. 
"  Deae  Sik, — Your  letter  of  the  15th  ultimo,  from  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  is  just  received,  and  in  conformity  with  your  request, 
I  address  my  answer  to  "Wheeling,  Virginia.  Your  inquiries 
relative  to  the  proposition  of  bargain  made  through  Mr.  Clay's 
friends,  to  some  of  mine,  concerning  the  then  pending  Presiden- 
tial election,  were  answered  freely  and  frankly  at  the  time,  but 
without  any  calculation  that  they  would  be  thrown  into  the 
public  journals.  But  facts  can  not  be  altered.  And  as  your 
letter  seems  not  to  have  been  written  for  publication,  I  can 
assure  you,  that,  having  no  concealment  myself,  nor  any  dread 
arising  from  what  I  may  have  said  on  the  occasion  and  subject 
alluded  to,  my  feelings  toward  you  are  not  the  least  changed.  I 
always  intended,  should  Mr.  Clay  come  out  over  his  own  name, 
and  deny  having  any  knowledge  of  the  communication  made  by 
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■  his  friends  to  my  friends,  and  to  me,  that  I  would  give  him 
the  name  of  the  gentleman,  through  whom  that  communication 
came.  I  have  not  seen  your  letter  alluded  to  as  having  been 
published  in  the  'Telegraph.'  Although  that  paper,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, is  regularly  mailed  for  me  at  Washington,  still  I  receive 
it  irregularly,  and  that  containing  your  letter  has  not  come  to 
hand.  Of  course  I  can  not  say  whether  your  statement  is  sub- 
stantially correct  or  not.  I  will  repeat,  however,  again,  the  oc- 
currence, and  to  which  my  reply  to  you  must  have  conformed, 
and  from  which,  if  there  has  been  any  variation,  you  can  correct 
it.  It  is  this :  Early  in  January,  1825,  a  member  of  Congress, 
of  high  respectability,  visited  me  one  morning,  and  observed, 
that  he  had  a  communication  he  was  desirous  to  make  to  me; 
that  he  was  informed  there  was  a  great  intrigue  going  on,  and 
that  it  was  right  I  should  be  informed  of  it ;  that  he  came  as  a 
friend,  and  let  me  receive  the  communication  as  I  might,  the 
friendly  motives  through  which  it  was  made,  he  hoped,  would 
prevent  any  change  of  friendship  or  feeling  in  regard  to  him. 
To  which  I  replied,  from  his  high  standing  as  a  gentleman  and 
member  of  Congress,  and  from  his  uniform  friendly  and  gentle- 
manly conduct  toward  myself,  I  could  not  suppose  he  would 
make  any  communication  to  me,  which  he  supposed  was  improper ; 
therefore,  his  motives  being  pure,  let  me  think  as  I  might  of  the 
communication,  my  feelings  toward  him  would  remain  unaltered. 
The  gentleman  proceeded :  He  said  he  had  been  informed  by 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  had  made 
overtures  to  them,  saying,  if  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  would 
unite  in  aid  of  Mr.  Adams's  election,  Mr.  Clay  should  be  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  were  urging,  as  a 
reason  to  induce  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  accede  to  their  pro- 
position, that  if  I  were  elected  President,  Mr.  Adams  would  be 
continued  Secretary  of  State  ( innuendo,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  Kentucky);  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  stated,  the  West  did 
not  wish  to  separate  from  the  West,  and  if  I  would  say,  or  per^ 
mit  any  of  my  confidential  friends  to  say,  that  in  case  I  were 
elected  President,  Mr.  Adams  should  not  be  continued  Secretary 
of  State,  by  a  complete  union  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  they 
would  put  an  end  to  the  Presidential  contest  in  one  hour.  And 
he  was  of  opinion  it  was  right  to  fight  such  intriguers  with  their 
own  weapons.  To  which,  in  substance,  I  replied,  that  in  politics, 
as  in  everything  else,  my  guide  was  principle ;    and  contrary  to 
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the  expressed  and  unbiased  will  of  the  people,  I  never  would  step 
into  the  Presidential  chair;  and  requested  him  to  say  to  Mr. 
Clay  and  his  friends  (  for  I  did  suppose  he  had  come  from  Mr. 
Clay,  although  he  used  the  term  of  'Mr.  Clay's  friends'),  that 
before  I  would  reach  the  Presidential  chair  by  such  means  of 
bargain  and  corruption,  I  would  see  the  earth  open  and  swallow 
both  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  and  myself  with  them.  If  they 
had  not  confidence  in  me  to  believe,  if  I  were  elected,  that  I 
would  call  to  my  aid  in  the  Cabinet  men  of  the  first  virtue, 
talent,  and  integrity,  not  to  vote  for  me.  The  second  day  after 
this  communication  and  reply,  it  was  announced  in  the  news- 
papers, that  Mr.  Clay  had  come  out  openly  and  avowedly  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Adams.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that,  on  the 
supposition  that  Mr.  Clay  was  not  privy  to  the  proposition  stated, 
I  may  have  done  injustice  to  him.  If  so,  the  gentleman  inform- 
ing me  can  explain. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Andeew  Jackson. 
"  Mr.  Carter  Beverley.'' 

This  is  not  a  good  letter,  and  carries  vpith  it  the 
indelible  marks  of  political  trickery  not  in  keeping 
with  the  general  tenor  of  Jackson's  bold  and  outspoken 
manner.  And  it  does  not  at  all  appear  certain  by  his 
way  of  putting  the  case,  that  Mr.  Beverley's  letter,  and 
his  conversation  at  the  "  Hermitage,"  on  which  it 
rested,  were  not  designed  by  the  "company  of  gentle- 
men "  to  find  their  way,  at  the  proper  time,  "  into  the 
public  journals." 

The  manner  in  which  General  Jackson's  informant, 
"a  member  of  Congress,  of  high  respectability,"  James 
Buchanan,  treated  this  difficult  case,  unexpectedly 
thrown  upon  him,  may  be  seen  in  another  volume  of 
this  work.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  well  as  a  vast 
number  occupying  doubtful  positions,  believed  Mr. 
Buchanan's  answer  a  complete  exoneration  of  Mr. 
Clay,  and  General  Jackson  was  never  satisfied  with 
the  light  in  which  Mr.  Buchanan  placed  the  case. 
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Mr.  Parton  says  that  some  time  subsequently,  the 
General  wrote  to  his  man,  Wm.  B.  Lewis,  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  showed  a  lack  of  moral  courage  in  the  affair 
of  the  intrigue  of  Adams  and  Clay.  He  never  did 
quite  recover  from  the  impression  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  a  Pennsylvania  serpent.  Nor  did  he  ever  give  up 
the  charge  against  Adams  and  Clay,  however  clear  it 
became  to  the  majority  of  their  countrymen,  that  the 
whole  matter  was  a  fabrication,  notwithstanding  the 
very  feasible  grounds  of  such  a  coalition,  as  charged. 
Even  after  the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
neglect,  he  renewed  the  charge  in  the  summer  of  1844, 
when  on  the  verge  of  the  grave. 

The  following  letter  contains  his  last  thrust  at  Mr. 
Adams.  No  other  man  at  that  or  any  other  day  would 
have  called  John  Quincy  Adams  a  "  lying,  old  scamp ;" 
no  other  President  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  lack 
of  refinement  and  dignity  ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
intelligent  American  to-day  who  does  not  understand 
how  it  was  that  General  Jackson  could  do  such  a 
thing,  and  who  is  not  able  to  place  it  to  the  credit  of 
the  old  hero's  bad  passions,  and  imperious  will. 

From  the  "Cincinnati  Commercial,"  in  1879,  this 

letter  is  taken  : — 

„  .         ^^  _  "Hermitage,  November  28,  1844. 

"  Amos  Kendall,  Esq.  : 

"My  Dear  Sib, — Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant  is  received 
with  its  inclosure.  I  will  deliberate  on  the  subject  of  taking  any 
further  notice  of  that  lying  old  scamp,  J.  Q.  Adams,  but  in 
the  meantime  if  your  leisure  will  permit,  &  your  health 
(is)  good,  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  to  collect  and  embody 
the  facts,  and  forward  them  to  me,  that,  if  it  becomes  necessary, 
I  may  reply  over  my  own  name.  If  I  should  be  called  hence 
soon,  then  some  friend  may  use  them. 

"I  had  a  visit  from  my  friend,  Colonel  James  K.  Polk,  and 
your  letter  reached  me  whilst  he  was  with  me.     I  had  a  long  con- 
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versation  with  him  in  regard  to  you.  He  has  the  most  friendly 
feelings  for  you,  &  will  do  any  thing  for  you  that  he  can  do 
with  propriety.  Tliis  you  may  rely  on;  and  (he)  will,  if  he  can 
with  propriety,  place  you  wliere  you  have  indicated.     .     .     . 

"  Coloner  Polk  will  have  some  difficulty  about  his  Cabinet, 
but  rest  assured  he  has  sufficient  segacy  (sagacity)  &  energy  to 
select  a  good  one.  You  have  his  friendship,  and  I  know  if  he 
wishes  &  asks  your  opinions  you  will  give  it  candidly. 

"We  all  rejoice  at  your  good  health,  &  my  whole  household 
unite  with  me  our  best  wishes  to  you  &  yours. 

"Your  friend,  sincerely,  Andrew  Jackson. 

"P.  S.  I  am  greatly  afflicted  with  cough,  pain  in  the  side,  & 
shortness  of  breath." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    STORY   OF   THE   "BARGAIN,    INTRIGUE,    AND   CORRUP- 
TION "— "  BLIFIL  AND  BLACK  GEORGE  "—REPENTANCE- 
WILLIAM  H.  CRAWFORD.  ' 

MR.  CLAY'S  card  to  the  public  on  the  last  day  of 
January,  1825,  contained  a  challenge  which  was 
really  below  his  moral  standard,  and  for  which  he  felt 
called  upon  to  make  the  following  apology  in  an 
address  to  his  constituents  : — 

"When  I  saw  that  letter,  alleged  to  be  written  by  a  member 
of  the  yery  House  over  which  I  was  presiding,  who  was  so  far 
designated  as  to  be  described  as  belonging  to  a  particular  delega- 
tion by  name,  a  member  with  whom  I  might  be  daily  exchanging, 
at  least  on  my  part,  friendly  salutations,  and  who  was,  possibly, 
receiving  from  me  constantly  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  I  felt 
that  I  could  no  longer  remain  silent.  A  crisis  appeared  to  me 
to  have  arisen  in  my  public  life.  I  issued  my  card.  I  ought  not 
to  have  put  in  it  the  last  paragraph,  because,  although  it  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  resort  to  a  personal  combat,  it  admits 
of  that  construction ;  nor  will  I  conceal  that  such  a  possible  issue 
was  within  my  contemplation.  I  owe  it  to  the  community  to 
say,  that  whatever  heretofore  I  may  have  done,  or,  by  inevitable 
circumstances,  might  be  forced  to  do,  no  man  in  it  holds  in  deeper 
abhorrence  than  I  do,  that  pernicious  practice.  Condemned  as  it 
must  be  by  the  judgment  and  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
religion,  of  every  thinking  man,  it  is  an  affair  of  feeling  about 
which  we  can  not,  although  we  should,  reason.  Its  true  cor- 
rective will  be  found  when  all  shall  unite,  as  all  ought  to  unite, 
in  its  unqualified  proscription." 
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But  it  will  soon  appear  how  unreliable  Mr.  Clay's 
moral  strength  was  under  certain  contingencies.  This 
charge  against  him  brought  out  in  resistance  all  the 
vehemence  of  his  character,  and,  until  the  ball  was  set 
in  motion  from  the  "  Hermitage  "  in  1827,  it  appeared 
as  if  he  had  killed  the  unfortunate  scandal.  Still  in 
the  bitter  opposition  which,  from  the  outset,  arose 
against  Mr.  Adams's  Administration,  the  old  story  of 
"  bargain,  intrigue,  and  corruption  "  was  not  lost  sight 
of.  It  acquired  the  force  of  a  standing  argument 
with  men  of  incautious  tongues. 

In  one  of  his  bitter  and  disjointed  speeches  or  ha- 
rangues John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  characterized  the 
union  of  Adams  and  Clay  as  "the  coalition  of  Blifil 
and  Black  George,  the  combination  unheard  of  till 
then,  of  the  Puritan  and  the  blackleg." 

Mr.  Clay's  position  as  Secretary  of  State  did  not 
restrain  him  from  fighting  with  his  tongue  and  pen,  or 
even  in  another  style  not  yet  out  of  fashion  in  parts  of 
the  Nation.  He  challenged  Randolph  to  fight  him, 
and,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1826,  they  met  and  inter- 
changed shots.  The  pistols  were  again  charged,  and 
Mr.  Clay  shot  at  and  missed  his  adversary.  Randolph 
then  fired  into  the  air,  and  stepping  forward  compelled 
Clay  to  take  his  hand.  And  thus  the  disgraceful  affair 
ended  without  bodily  injury  to  either  of  the  combat- 
ants. But  this  duel  neither  removed  nor  abated  the 
charge  against  Mr.  Clay,  nor  did  it  give  luster  or 
reputation  to  Mr.  Adams's  Administration. 

Until  the  letter  of  Carter  Beverley,  followed  by  that 
of  General  Jackson,  in  1827,  little  had  been  done  on 
either  side  beyond  charging  and  denying.  But  the 
case  now  took  a  new  aspect,  and,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
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soon  after  the  publication  of  Jackson's  letter,  a  long 
communication  was  made  to  the  people  by  Mr.  Clay, 
in  which  he  indignantly  denied  that  he  or  his  friends 
had  made  an  offer  to  General  Jackson,  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  to  either  of  the  other  candidates  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion in  the  House,  or  for  any  other  purpose ;  and 
called  upon  General  Jackson,  his  responsible  accuser, 
to  come  forward  with  substantial  evidence  in  proof 
of  his  charge  of  "bargain  and  corruption."  This  card 
to  the  public  was  dated  June  29,  1827,  and,  on  the 
18th  of  the  following  month  General  Jackson  issued 
an  address  'to  the  people  in  reply.  In  this  long 
communication  the  General  states  that  his  letter  to 
Carter  Beverley  making  charges  against  Mr.  Clay,  got 
into  the  newspapers  without  his  consent  or  agency, 
and  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  his 
"opinions  have  found  their  way  into  the  journals  of  the 
day."  He  said  that  Mr.  Beverley  had  Adsited  him,  and 
he  had  put  Beverley  in  possession  of  his  views  about 
Clay's  bargain  and  corruption,  and  these  views  Mr. 
Beverley  had  published  in  a  North  Carolina  news- 
paper. In  order  to  protect  the  good  Beverley,  and 
assume  the  responsibility  himself,  he  had  written  the 
letter  of  June  6,  1827. 

The  address  then  states  that  in  January,  1825,  Mr. 
James  Buchanan  came  to  General  Jackson  himself,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  it  from  good  authority  that  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Adams  were  trying  to  make  a  bargain 
with  the  friends  of  Clay  for  their  votes  in  the  House, 
on  the  condition  that  Clay  should  be  Secretary  of 
State,  and  that  it  was  held  by  these  same  Adams  men 
that  if  Jackson  were  successful  Adams  would  be  con- 
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tinued  in  the  position  he  then  held  in  the  new  Cab- 
inet; and  furthermore,  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay 
really  preferred  an  arrangement  with  him.  This  infor- 
mation Mr.  Buchanan  had  clinched  with  the  observa- 
tion that  intrigue  might  be  met  by  intrigue.  The 
General,  of  course,  took  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  representing  the  organized  intriguers  in 
his  favor,  but  at  once  was  assured  by  him  that  he 
could  enter  into  no  bargain,  the  address  then,  after 
stating  that  it  would  really  be  a  pleasure  to  see  Mr. 
Clay  able  to  vindicate  himself,  and  making  some  ad 
captandum  remarks  about  innocence  seeking  no  hidden 
ambuscades,  closes  by  referring  the  matter  to  the  de- 
cision of  "an  intelligent  people." 

This  was  speedily  followed  by  letters  from  James 
Buchanan  and  most  others  who  had  anything  to  say 
on  the  subject,  and  the  scandal,  as  General  Jackson 
and  his  friends  designed  it  to  be,  was  now  made  the 
main  feature  of  the  contest  for  the  Presidency  until 
he  had  been  triumphantly  elected  to  an  office  which 
he  had  long  held  himself  wholly  unqualified  to  fiU. 

Duncan  McArthur,  J.  Sloane,  Joseph  Vance,  and 
other  Congressmen  from  Ohio  now  came  forward  with 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  Representatives  from 
that  State  had  not  only  not  heard  of  any  propositions 
being  made  on  Mr.  Clay's  account,  but  that  they  had  de- 
termined to  cast  the  vote  of  their  State  for  Mr.  Adams 
before  they  knew  anything  of  Mr.  Clay's  views  on  the 
subject.  And  from  all  members  of  Congress  who  had 
been  classed  as  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  contest  of 
1825,  and  many  others  who  were  supposed  to  know 
anything  bearing  on  the  case,  the  same  unequivocal 
statement  came. 
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Judge  Marshall  wrote  to  Mr.  Clay : — 

"Richmond,  January  5,  1828. 

"  Deae  Sir,- — I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  your  address  on 
the  charges  made  against  you  respecting  the  election  of  Pres- 
ident, which  I  have  read  with  the  more  pleasure,  because  it  com- 
bines a  body  of  testimony  much  stronger  than  I  had  supposed 
possible,  which  must,  I  think,  silence  those  who  wish  the  charges 
to  be  believed. 

"  With  sincere  wishes  for  the  improvement  of  your  health,  and 
with  real  esteem,  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  Marshall. 

"Hon.  H.  Clay." 

Daniel  Webster  wrote  : — 

"January  1,  1828. 

"My  Dear  Sir, — After  company  went  out  last  night,  and  I 
had  packed  up  my  trunk,  I  sat  down,  and  read  your  letter 
through.  Probably  I  should  have  voted  against  any  further  pub- 
lication; but  I  am  now  fully  satisfied  this  will  do  good.  The 
statement  is  clear,  and  the  evidence  irresistible.  I  am  satisfied, 
upon  my  conscience,  that  the  whole  business  originated  with 
General  Jackson  himself;  whether  through  mistake  or  intention, 
I  do  not  say.     Adieu. 

' '  Yours  always  truly,  Daniel  Webster. 

"Mr.  Clay." 

Wm.  H.  Crawford  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Clay,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1828:— 

"  I  hope  you  know  me  too  well,  to  suppose,  that  I  have  coun- 
tenanced the  charge  of  corruption,  which  has  been  reiterated 
against  you.  The  truth  is,  I  approved  of  your  vote  when  it  was 
given,  and  should  have  voted  as  you  did  between  Jackson  and 
Adams.  But  candor  compels  me  to  say,  that  I  disapproved  of 
your  accepting  an  ofiice  under  him. 

"Wm.  H.  Crawford." 

Soon  after  the  election  Dr.  Drake,  of  Cincinnati, 
wrote  the  following  letter : — 

"Lexington,  Ky.,  March  21,  1825. 
"To  THE  Editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer: 

"  Gentlemen,— At  diflferent  times  before  Mr.  Clay  left  this 
place  for  Washington,  last  fall,  I  had  conversations  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  a  choice  of  a  President  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives.  In  all  of  them  he  expressed  himself  as  having,  long 
before,  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  case  the  contest  should 
be  between  that  gentleman  and  General  Jackson.  My  last  inter- 
view with  him  was,  I  think,  the  very  day  before  his  departure, 
when  he  was  still  more  explicit,  as  it  was  then  certain  that  the 
election  would  be  transferred  to  that  tribunal,  and  highly  proba- 
ble that  he  would  not  be  among  the  number  returned.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  I  took  occasion  to  express  my  senti- 
ments with  respect  to  the  delicate  and  difficult  circumstances 
under  which  he  would  be  placed ;  on  which  he  remarked,  that  I 
could  not  more  fully  apprehend  them  than  he  did  himself;  but 
that  nothing  should  deter  him  from  the  duty  of  giving  his  vote, 
and  that  no  state  of  things  could  arise  that  would  justify  him  in 
preferring  General  Jackson  to  Mr.  Adams,  or  induce  him  .to  sup- 
port the  former.  So  decisive,  indeed,  were  his  declarations  on 
this  subject,  that,  had  he  voted  otherwise  than  he  did,  I  should 
have  been  compelled  to  regard  him  as  deserving  that  species  of 
censure  which  has  been  cast  upon  him  for  consistently  adhering 
to  an  early  and  deliberate  resolution.  Daniel  Deake." 

During  the  campaign  of  1828  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Adams  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  made  great  exer- 
tions to  show  that  General  Jackson  through  his  friends 
had  undertaken  to  corrupt  Mr.  Clay's  friends,  and  even 
as  late  as  1844,  Mr.  Sloane,  of  Ohio,  wrote  that  he 
really  believed  that  "  the  slanderous  charge  of  '  bargain, 
intrigue,  and  corruption,'  subsequently  preferred  by 
General  Jackson  against  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  had 
its  origin  in  the  utter  neglect  with  which  every  ad- 
vance made  to  them,  by  the  friends  of  General  Jack- 
son, was  treated." 

In  1842,  Mr.  Carter  Beverley,  repenting  of  what 
he  had  done,  wrote  a  very  contrite  letter  to  Mr.  Clay, 
in  which  he  states  that  he  had  suffered  great  com- 
punction for  the  part  he  had  been  made  to  take  in  the 
scandal,  and  sums  up  with  these  words : — 

' '  This  letter  is  intended  to  show  you,  that  the  long  lapse  of 
time,  and  the  many  growing  circumstances  of  the  country  and 
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the  Government,  have  long  ago  convinced  me  that  the  very- 
greatest  injustice  was  done  you  in  the  charge  made.  I  had,  too, 
an  opportunity  lately  of  reading  over  very  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately a  file  of  newspapers,  containing  the  whole  afiair,  and  care- 
fully dilated  upon  it.  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  represented  to  .be 
your  accuser,  exhibited  no  proof  whatever  against  you ;  and  he 
even  denied  having  ever  made  the  charge  upon  you.  I  have  dis- 
charged my  mind  in  addressing  myself  so  fully  to  you,  and  can 
only  add,  that  if  a  publication  of  this  letter  can  render  you  any 
essential  service  (though  I  do  not  deserve  it),  you  have  full  lib- 
erty from  me  to  let  the  public  see  it.  One  circumstance  I  beg 
to  assure  you  of,  that,  whatever  my  verbal  and  written  expressions 
of  you  were  (and  I  suppose  I  must  have  given  much  scope  to 
both,  though  I  recollect  now  nothing  of  what  I  did  say),  I  again 
say,  that  I  am  most  thoroughly  convinced  that  you  were  most 
untruthfully,  and  therefore  unjustly,  treated;  for  I  have  never 
seen  any  evidence  to  substantiate  at  all  the  charge." 

Coloael  Benton  says,  in  his  "  Thirty  Years' 
View :" — 

"  It  came  within  my  knowledge  (for  I  was  then  intimate  with 
Mr.  Clay),  long  before  the  election,  and  probably  before  Mr. 
Adams  knew  it  himself,  that  Mr.  Clay  intended  to  support  him 
against  General  Jackson ;  and  for  the  reasons  afterward  averred 
in  his  public  speeches.  I  made  this  known  when  occasions  re- 
quired me  to  speak  of  it,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  friends  of 
the  impugned  parties.  It  went  into  the  newspapers  upon  the 
information  of  these  friends,  and  Mr.  Clay  made  me  acknowl- 
edgments for  it  in  a  letter,  of  which  this  is  the  exact  copy." 

The  hot  writer,  Mr.  Calvin  Colton,  says,  in  his 
"  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Clay  :" — 

' '  But  for  this  diabolical  plot,  no  man  could  have  commanded 
more  of  the  respect,  confidence,  and  affection  of  the  American 
people  than  Henry  Clay.  But  for  this  '  electioneering  staple,' 
Mr.  Adams  would  have  been  re-elected  in  1828,  and  Mr.  Clay 
would  have  been  President  in  1833.  The  efiect  of  this,  doubtless, 
prevented  his  being  the  candidate,  and  being  elected,  in  1840. 
But  for  this,  who  could  have  stood  before  him  in  1844?  But 
for  this,  Andrew  Jackson,  justly  lauded  for  his  military  services, 
would  have  died,  unknown  as  a  statesman." 
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Although  Mr.  Adams  was  urged  to  reply  to  this 
calumny,  and  others  of  little  less  virulence,  against  his 
administration  of  affairs,  he  believed  his  position  as 
President  rendered  it  improper  to  appear  in  his  own 
defense.  He  saw,  too,  that  his  friends  were  able  and 
willing  to  do  for  him  what  he  should  do  with  doubtful 
propriety  for  himself. 

In  1829,  after  the  close  of  his  Presidency,  Mr. 
Adams,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  a  com- 
mittee of  New  Jersey  politicians,  said  of  this  charge 
against  Mr.  Clay  and  himself : — 

"  Upon  him  the  foulest  slanders  have  been  showered.  Long 
known  and  appreciated,  as  successively  a  member  of  both  Houses 
of  your  National  Legislature,  as  the  unrivaled  Speaker,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  eflScient  leader  of  debates  in  one  of  them ;  as 
an  able  and  successful  negotiator  of  your  interests,  in  war  and 
peace,  with  foreign  powers,  and  as  a  powerful  candidate  for  the 
highest  of  your  trusts,  the  Department  of  State  itself  was  a  sta- 
tion which  by  its  bestowal  could  confer  neither  profit  nor  honor 
upon  him,  but  upon  which  he  has  shed  unfading  honor,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  its  duties.  Prejudice  and 
passion  have  charged  him  with  obtaining  that  office  by  bargain 
and  corruption.  Before  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  in  the  presence 
of  our  country  and  Heaven,  I  pronounce  that  charge  totally  un- 
founded. This  tribute  of  justice  is  due  from  me  to  him,  and  I 
seize  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  afibrded  me  by  your  letter, 
of  discharging  the  obligation.  As  to  my  motives  for  tendering 
to  him  the  Department  of  State  when  I  did,  let  that  man  who 
questions  them  come  forward ;  let  him  look  around  among  states- 
men and  legislators,  of  this  Nation,  and  of  that  day;  let  him 
then  select  and  name  the  man  whom,  by  his  pre-eminent  talents, 
by  his  splendid  services,  by  his  ardent  patriotism,  by  his  all-em- 
bracing public  spirit,  by  his  fervid  eloquence  in  behalf  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  and  by  his  long  experience  in 
the  afiairs  of  the  Union,  foreign  and  domestic,  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  intent  only  upon  the  welfare  and  honor  of  his 
country,  ought  to  have  preferred  to  Henry  Clay.  Let  him  name 
the  man,  and  then  judge  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  of  my  motives.'' 

16-F 
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In  1843,  while  on  a  journey  to  Ohio,  Mr.  Adams 
again  referred  briefly  to  this  old  electioneering  scandal. 
At  Covington,  opposite  Cincinnati,  he  said  : — 

' '  Not  only  have  I  received  invitations  from  public  bodies  and 
cities,  but  also  from  individuals,  among  the  first  of  whom  was 
that  great  man,  your  own  citizen,  who,  during  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  my  public  life,  and  iu  various  public  capacities,  in  several 
instances  bn  matters  relating  to  your  interests,  has  been  my  asso- 
ciate and  friend,  and  the  recollection  of  whom  brings  me  to  the 
acknowledgment,  before  this  whole  assembly,  that  in  all  the 
various  capacities  in  which  I  have  known  him  to  act,  whether  as 
associate,  as  assistant,  or  acting  independently  of  me,  in  his  own 
individual  character  and  capacity,  I  have  ever  found  him  not 
only  one  of  the  ablest  men  with  whom  I  have  ever  co-operated, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  worthy." 

And   in  a  speech  at  Maysville,  also  in  Kentucky, 

he  said  : — 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  of 
speaking  of  the  great  statesman,  who  was  associated  with  me  in 
the  administration  of  the  General  Government,  at  my  earnest 
solicitation ;  who  belongs  not  to  Kentucky  alone,  but  to  the 
whole  Union ;  and  who  is  not  only  an  honor  to  this  State  and 
this  Nation,  but  to  mankind.  The  charges  to  which  you  refer, 
after  my  term  of  service  had  expired,  and  it  was  proper  for  me 
to  speak,  I  denied  before  the  whole  country,  and  I  here  reiterate 
and  reafiirm  that  denial ;  and  as  I  expect  shortly  to  appear  be- 
fore my  God,  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  my  whole  life,  should 
those  charges  have  found  their  way  to  the  throne  of  eternal  jus- 
tice, I  will,  in  the  presence  of  Omnipotence,  pronounce  them 
false." 

Mr.  Clay  had  simply  cast  his  vote  and  influence 
for  Mr.  Adams  because  he  considered  Greneral  Jackson 
totally  unfit  to  be  President,  an  opinion  that  the  Gen- 
eral himself  pretended  to  share  for  a  long  time.  Be- 
fore he  went  to  Washington,  in  the  fall  of  1824,  Mr. 
Clay  had  told  his  friends  that  he  should  support  Mr. 
Adams,  and  this  purpose  he  carried  out.     And  out  of 
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respect  for  the  ability  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  a  desire  to 
gratify  the  West,  from  which  his  own  support  had 
come  in  time  of  need,  Mr.  Adams  appointed  him  to 
the  chief  position  in  his  Cabinet. 

Both  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  saw  the  predica- 
ment in  which  they  were  placed.  If  Mr.  Clay  ac- 
cepted the  position  it  would  be  assumed  as  positive 
proof  of  a  previous  bargain,  and  if  he  declined,  or  it 
was  not  tendered  him  at  all,  it  would  be  held  as  cow- 
ardice, not  innocence,  by  the  scandal-mongers.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  and  his  "friends"  saw  the  advantage 
they  had  in  this  shameful  affair. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  history 
of  this  malign  scandal  is  to  be  found  in  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee.  That  body 
had  published  its  adhesion  to  the  story  at  an  early 
day,  in  the  face  of  all  proofs  and  denials,  and  so,  lent 
a  certain  kind  of  strength  and  pertinency  to  its  spread 
and  perpetuation.  In  1844,  unwilling  that  this  foun- 
dationless  piece  of  rascality  should  remain  as  an  unre- 
proved  record  against  the  State,  the  Legislature,  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution  : — 

"Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
seen,  That,  so  much  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of 
Tennessee  in  1827,  as  sustain  the  allegation,  either  expressed  or 
implied,  of  an  improper  and  corrupt  combination,  or,  as  it  has 
been  more  generally  denominated,  '  corruption,  bargain,  and 
intrigue,'  between  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Henry  Clay,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  General  Assembly,  unsupported  by  proof,  aud 
not  believed. 

"  Adopied  January  27,  1844. 

"D.  L.  Baerdjgee, 
"  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"J.  M.  Andeeson, 

"Speaker  of  the  Senate." 
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Yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  to 
prove  the  utter  falseness  of  this  charge,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  public  belief  in  it,  it  exerted  no  little 
influence  in  the  Presidental  contest  against  Mr.  Adams 
in  1828 ;  had  much  to  do  in  ruining  the  prospects  of 
Mr.  Clay ;  and  even  at  this  day  forms  a  more  or  less 
fabulous  part  of  all  estimates  of  the  public  career  of 
these  men. 

So  useful  was  this  scandal  to  its  fabricators,  and 
so  tenacious  of  life  is  all  convenient  and  time-serving 
falsehood !  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  life-long, 
and  even  posthumous,  influence  of  General  Jackson 
over  the  American  people,  politically  considered,  than 
the  history  of  this  "  bribery  and  corruption "  fiction. 
On  the  "ipse  dixit"  of  this  one  unlettered  and  extrav- 
agant man  this  scandal  finally  wholly  rested,  and  true 
or  false,  it  was  beyond  his  disposition  and  moral  power 
to  let  it  sleep,  or  to  acknowledge  its  unsoundness,  as 
did  most  of  those  originally  concerned  with  him  in 
its  promulgation.  So  persistent  was  he,  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  in  his.  determination  to  break  down  the 
character  of  the  man  who  had  established  and  main- 
tained his  own.  And,  perhaps,  this  scandal  did 
for  him  in  1828,  what  Mr.  Adams  and  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  could  not  accomplish ;  it  made  him 
President. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  make  a  brief  notice  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  who,  from  the  time  of  his  defeat  in 
1824,  ceased  to  trouble  the  country  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency. 

William  Hines  Crawford  was  a  native  of  Amherst 
County,  Virginia,  and  was  born  February  24,  1772. 
He    was    of    Scotch    descent.     In    1779    his    parents 
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removed    to    Edgefield  District,   South   Carolina,  and 
four  years  later  to  Georgia. 

Crawford  obtained  some  book  education,  and  at  an 
early  age  began  life  as  a  school  teacher.  He  improved 
his  education  and  spent  several  years  in  teaching.  In 
the  meantime  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1799.  His  success  was  uncommonly 
noticeable  in  this  profession  at  the  outset.  He  was 
located  at  Lexington,  Georgia,  and  was  not  long  in 
reaching  the  highest  legal  standing.  For  several 
years  he  represented  Oglethorpe  County  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  in  this  time  acquired  considerable  strength 
throughout  the  State.  In  1807  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  he  soon  became  a  favorite 
under  the  Administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
la  1814,  Mr.  Madison  sent  him  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  France,  a  position  he  filled  for  a  short 
time  with  honoi'.  In  March,  1815,  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  Mr.  Madison's  Cabinet,  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  ne^t  year,  was  transferred  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  This  position  he  continued  to  fill  to  the 
close  of  Mr.  Madison's  term,  and  through  the 
eight  years  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Presidency.  He  had 
been  the  strong  opponent  of  Mr.  Monroe  for  the  nomi- 
nation in  1816.  In  1824  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  sixty-four  members  of  Congress  in  what 
was  the  last  Congressional  caucus.  And  although  his 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Treasury  Department 
had  been  able  and  successful,  and  his  services  to  the 
Democratic  party  satisfactory,  he  was  defeated.  In  a 
letter  to  him  after  this  event,  Mr.  Jefferson  attributed 
his  failure  to  the  growing  corruption  and  depravity  of 
his  countrymen  in  high  places.     In  him  Mr.  Jefferson 
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hoped  to  continue  the  "Virginia  Dynasty."  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Jefferson's  choice 
had  been  the  choice  of  the  majority. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Crawford  was  appointed  to  a  vacant 
circuit  judgeship  in  Georgia,  and  was  subsequently 
twice  elected  to  the  same  position.  While  laboring  on 
his  "  circuit,"  he  died,  of  heart  disease,  September 
15,  1834. 

As  a  Southern  politician  he  had  no  faith  in  Mr. 
Adams,  although  he  approved  the  course  of  Henry 
Clay  in  supporting  Adams  instead  of  Jackson  in  1825  ; 
and  could  not  see,  from  any  point  of  view,  that  the 
motives  or  act  of  Mr.  Clay  contained  a  shadow  of  dis- 
honor. Mr.  Crawford  was  led,  on  two  occasions,  to 
resort  to  the  villainous  practice  of  his  day  and  section 
in  two  personal  disputes.  In  the  first  of  these  duels 
he  killed  Van  Allen,  and  in  the  other,  with  General 
John  Clark,  he  was  himself  shot  in  the  wrist. 

One  of  his  admirers  wrote  of  him  that  "  his  tall, 
commanding  person  figured  conspicuously  •  among  the 
diminutive  Frenchmen,  whilst  his  noble  features  and 
gallant  temper  rendered  him  a  great  favorite  in  Paris- 
ian society." 

Although  he  partially  recovered  from  his  paralyzed 
condition,  he  left  Washington  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's Administration  pretty  thoroughly  broken  down 
in  body  and  political  fortune.  In  the  "  Biography  "  of 
W.  W.  Seaton,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  National 
Intelligencer,"  the  wife  of  Mr.  Seaton  is  made  to  say 
in  a  letter  in  1823  : — 

"I  conversed  to-day  with  Dr.  Holcombe,  from  New  Jersey, 
who  has  been  called  in  to  Mr.  Crawford,  who  is  extremely  low. 
His   general   debility  has  occasioned  an   affection   of   the   eyes, 
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exceedingly  painful,  compelling  him  to  remain  with  them  bandaged 
in  a  dark  room,  which  will  be  an  incalculable  disadvantage  when 
Congress  is  becoming  impatient  for  the  Treasury  Report,  and 
when  he  will  require  all  his  eyes  to  make  no  second  blunder. 
William  has  seen  him  this  morning,  and  reports  his  health  and 
constitution  as  apparently  shattered.  He  has  been  bled  twenty- 
three  times,  largely,  within  three  weeks.  The  physicians  appre- 
hend total  blindness,  the  confirmation  of  which  fear  would  be  an 
irremediable  misfortune  in  a  President.'' 

Bled  twenty-three  times,  largely,  in  three  weeks ! 
The  most  wonderful  feat  of  Mr.  Crawford's  life,  per- 
haps, was  his  recovery  in  spite  of  this  treatment. 
How  many  enterprising  physicians  of  any  school  are 
there  at  this  day  who  would  not  say  such  treatment 
was  unmitigated  quackery?  How  many  of  them,  in- 
deed, can  say  when  the  practice  of  medicine  ceased  to 
be  mixed  with  superstition,  folly,  and  quackery,  even 
in  very  reputable  hands? 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN— "OUR  FEDERAL  UNION:    IT  MUST  BE 
PRESERVED." 

JOHN  CALDWELL  CALHOUN,  the  seventh  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  on  the 
farm  of  his  father,  Patrick  Calhoun,  in  Abbeville 
District,  South  Carolina,  March  18,  1782. 

His  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  about  1733 
emigrated  to  this  country,  settling  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  finally,  however,  after  a  residence  of  several  years 
in  Virginia,  where  he  married  a  Miss  Caldwell,  a  native 
of  that  State,  but  of  Irish  or  Scotch  descent,  perma- 
nently located  in  that  part  of  South  Carolina  where 
his  distinguished  son  was  born. 

He  was  a  farmer,  and  in  no  way  distinguished 
among  the  interesting  race  from  which  he  sprang.  To 
hunt  for  his  extraordinary  and  problematical  virtues  is  a 
task  wholly  unsuited  to  a  mere  sketch  of  a  son  whose 
reputation  could  not  be  affected  in  the  least  thereby. 

John  C.  Calhoun  was  named  after  his  uncle,  John 
Caldwell,  and  was  the  only  member  of  a  family  of  five 
children  who  arose  to  any  degree  of  public  conse- 
quence. He  was,  perhaps,  the  only  member  of  his 
father's  family  who  had  any  disposition  for  learning, 
although  his  only  sister  married  Waddell,  a  Presby- 
terian preacher  and  school-teacher,  a  man  of  some 
scholarly  attainments. 
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Through  the  assistance  of  his  brothers,  he  was  en- 
abled to  go  over  into  Georgia  and  prepare  himself  for 
college  under  Waddell.  He  was  ambitious  and  bright, 
and  in  two  years,  on  a  meagre  foundation  with  which 
to  begin,  he  was  able  to  enter  Yale  College,  where  he 
acquired  a  very  flattering  reputation,  and  graduated  in 
1804.  He  subsequently  attended  the  law  school  at 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  but  returned  to  South  Carolina 
to  complete  his  professional  preparations.  In  1807  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  at  once  to  prac- 
tice law  in  his  native  county.  But,  notwithstanding 
his  successful  entry  into  this  profession,  it  was  not 
his  ambition  to  become  a  great  lawyer.  The  law  was 
the  most  direct  and  practicable  road  to  political  dis- 
tinction. He  was  soon  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  in  1810  was  elected  to  the  Lower  House 
of  Congress. 

In  the  following  fall  he  took  his  seat  in  that  body, 
and  on  the  19th  of  December  delivered  his  "maiden" 
speech.  He  was  re-elected  every  other  year,  and  held 
the  place  continually  until  he  entered  Mr.  Monroe's 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War,  in  1817.  He  warmly 
supported  the  war  measures  under  President  Madison, 
and  favored  the  establishment  of  the  National  or 
United  States  Bank.  As  Secretary  of  War  he  stood 
very  high  throughout  the  Nation,  and  was  really  one 
of  the  most  skillful  and  able  of  all  the  War  Secre- 
taries. Both  his  management  of  the  office  and  his 
general  views  and  demeanor  on  national,  domestic,  and 
general  political  affairs,  rendered  him  universally  pop- 
ular. North  and  South. 

Before  the  end  of  his  long  term  in  the  War 
Office    he    was  a  candidate    for   the    Presidency,  and 
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to  all  appearances  no  man  in  the  country  had  better 
prospects. 

There  were  at  least  three  members  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's Cabinet  who  wished  to  succeed  him  in  the  Pres- 
idency. William  H.  Crawford  would  have  given  his 
life  for  this  glittering  price,  and  in  the  South  at  that 
time  he  was  the  choice,  especially  among  the  political 
managers.  There  was,  however,  no  disposition  to  lay 
Ml'.  Calhoun  aside  only  till  a  more  convenient  occasion. 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  a  national  strength,  and  could  wait 
upon  that.      This  Mr.  Crawford  never  had. 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans  and  some  other  means 
had  brought  forward  the  most  formidable  character 
who  had  yet  risen  in  political  affairs,  and  in  view  of 
him  the  Congressional  caucus  nominee  was  not  even 
temporarily  satisfactory. 

A  convention  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1824,  nominated  General  Jackson  for  the  Presidency, 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  an  extraordinarily  strong  combination, 
and  one  which  would  meet  the  popular  demand.  Mr. 
Calhoun  fell  in  with  the  idea  of  his  friends,  that  he 
could  afford  to  wait,  in  view  of  the  grand  triumph 
surely  his  at  no  distant  day,  and  acquiesced  in  the 
nomination,  although  many  believed  that  he  preferred 
Mr.  Adams  for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Calhoun  could 
never  have  been  a  warm  supporter  of  General  Jack- 
son. Pennsylvania  persuaded  herself  that  Jackson 
was  a  tariff  man,  and  it  was  so  fully  understood  thnt 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  one,  that  the  course  of  the  Harris- 
burg convention  was  received  with  much  favor  at  the 
North,  where  Mr.  Calhoun  had  a  wide-spread  popu- 
larity.    Before  the  meeting  of  this  convention,  it  was 
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decided  by  the  political  leaders,  friendly  to  both 
Jackson  and  Calhoun,  that  the  latter  should  succeed 
the  former  in  the  Presidency.  It  was  then  well 
understood,  even  among  the  managers,  that  General 
Jackson  was  opposed  to  a  second  term,  and  the 
arrangement  made  at  Harrisburg  was  taken  as  the 
best  possible  relief  to  a  somewhat  difficult  condition 
of  affairs;  In  four  years  the  way  would  be  clear  and 
short  for  Mr.  Calhoun.  It  was  this  that  induced  his 
friend,  George  M.  Dallas,  to  withdraw  his  name  for 
the  Presidency,  and  propose  the  arrangement  made  by 
the  convention. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  easily  elected,  and  his  future 
advancement  appeared  certain.  In  March,  1825,  he 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  Vice-President,  but  his 
success  in  that  office  was  not  very,  decided.  The 
election  of  Mr.  Adams  put  off  the  consummation  of 
his  desires  to  a  more  remote  and  doubtful  period. 
The  best  of  plans  among  mice  and  men  may  miscarry. 
General  Jackson  was  obliged  to  be  President,  and,  of 
course,  all  that  Mr.  Calhoun  could  still  do  was  to  take 
the  second  place.  He  was  readily  re-elected  in  1828, 
but  he  had  reached  the  top  of  his  ladder.  His 
chances  were  gone  forever.  Political  issues  were 
changing ;  and  it  was  gradually  becoming  apparent  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  drifting  from  the  positions  he  was 
supposed  at  the  North  to  occupy.  The  qualities  of 
the  statesman  were  giving  way  before  those  of  the 
impracticable  sectional  leader.  His  conflict  with  Gen- 
eral Jackson  greatly  accelerated  his  downward  move- 
ment, although  it  was  then,  and  always  has  been, 
quite  clear  that  the  right  was  on  his  side. 

Political  busy-bodies  were  whispering  mischief  in 
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the  vindictive  and  ignorant  old  man's  ears.  Mr. 
Crawford  was  unfortunately  not  yet  dead,  and  it  was 
in  his  heart  to  do  what  he  could  to  check  the  career 
of  a  rival  who  had  already  so  far   distanced    himself. 

At  a  banquet  given  with  the  design  of  honoring 
Thomas  Jefferson,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1830,  in  the 
full  understanding  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  going  to 
make  it  the  occasion  to  announce  his  new  false  doc- 
trine. General  Jackson  was  led  to  give  utterance  to  his 
memorable  words,  "  Our  Federal  Union :  it  must  be 
preserved." 

This  was  unexpected,  and  from  such  a  source 
would  have  caused  a  less  bold  man  to  hesitate,  but 
Mr.  Calhoun  followed  with  his  almost  equally  famous, 
but  insidious  "  toast :" 

"  The  Union  :  next  to  Liberty,  the  most  dear  :  may 
we  all  remember  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  distributing 
equally  the  benefit  and  burden  of  the  Union." 

President  Jackson,  aware  of  the  nullification  designs 
of  this  meeting,  had  dealt  Mr.  Calhoun's  sentiment  a 
death-blow  in  advance,  but  even  without  this  blow  or 
anything  that  followed  from  the  same  source,  the 
dangerous  sentiment  of  itself  startled  the  North,  and 
at  once  dispelled  his  prospects  of  ever  reaching  the 
White  House. 

Of  this  affair,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  at  different 
times  the  friend  and  deadly  enemy  of  General  Jack- 
son, wrote: — 

"  The  toast  touched  all  the  tender  parts  of  the  new  question, 
liberty  before  Union,  only  to  be  preserved,  State  rights,  in- 
equality of  burdens  and  benefits.  These  phrases,  connecting 
themselves  with  Hayne's  speech,  and  with  proceedings  and  pub- 
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lications  in  South  Carolina,  unveiled  nullification  as  a  new  and 
distinct  doctrine  in  the  United  States,  with  Mr.  Calhoun  as  its 
apostle,  and  a  new  party  in  the  field  of  which  he  was  the  leader. 
The  proceedings  of  the  day  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  about  the 
justice  of  Mr.  Webster's  grand  peroration,  and  revealed  to  the  pub- 
lic mind  the  fact  of  an  actual  design  tending  to  dissolve  the  Union." 

Only  a  few  weeks  after  this  event  Mr.  Crawford 
wrote  a  letter  to  John  Forsyth,  in  which  he  revealed 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  member  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  Cabinet  who  favored  the  punishment  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  for  his  outrageous  conduct  in  Florida. 
The  General  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  asked  an  explanation.  The  Vice-President  made 
a  manly  reply  at  great  length,  when  nobody  would 
have  questioned  his  right,  or  even  the  propriety  of  his 
declining  to' make  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Monroe's  private 
council  matter  of  public  controversy..  And,  at  all 
events,  the  point  which  Mr.  Crawford  had  meanly  and 
unwisely  revealed  was,  in  itself,  of  no  importance.  No 
other  President  of  the  United  States  could  have  been 
guilty  of  attaching  any  importance  to  it.  The  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet  had  not  only  the  right 
to  entertain  whatever  opinions  they  believed  just,  but 
also  to  insist  on  carrrying  them  out  if  that  appeared 
advisable  for  the  country's  good.  Then,  besides,  Mr. 
Adams  was  the  only  member  of  that  Administration 
who  did  approve  or  attempt  to  palliate  Jackson's 
Florida  business ;  and  the  General's  notice  of  the 
matter  in  any  way  was  unworthy  of  the  position  he 
held,  and  to  no  extent  the  act  of  a  great  man. 

In  the  summer  of  1830,  Mr.  Crawford  wrote  to 
John  Quincy  Adams,  whose  enemy  he  had  always  been, 
for  information  touching  the  meetings  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
Cabinet  in  1818,  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  Jackson  in 
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the  Seminole  War.  In  January,  1831,  Mr.  Calhoun 
wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from 
him  a  statement  on  the  same  subject,  which  should  be 
of  benefit  to  him  in  his  struggle  with  General  Jackson. 
Both  of  these  men  had  also  written  to  William  Wirt 
and  Mr.  Southard  for  a  statement  on  the  subject,  and 
Mr.  Crawford  succeeded  in  drawing  from  W.  B. 
Crowninshield  a  letter  not  very  praiseworthy  to  Mr. 
Crowninshield,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  in  any  of  the 
Cabinet  meetings  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Calhoun  pressed  the  matter  upon  Mr.  Adams's 
notice  by  several  letters,  and,  finally,  through  the 
hands  of  another,  conveyed  to  Mr.  Adams  some  of 
Crawford's  letters,  and  those  passed  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  himself  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Adams  finally 
prepared  an  answer,  and,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1831, 
Mr.  Calhoun  published  a  pamphlet  containing  the  letters 
of  Jackson  and  himself,  and  a  strong  defense  of  himself. 

Crawford  answered  this,  and  then  Mr.  Calhoun 
issued  a  supplement  to  his  pamphlet ;  and  so  this  con- 
temptible quarrel  went  on.  But  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Adams  in  the  case  greatly  warmed  up  Mr.  Calhoun's 
old  feelings  of  respect  for  him,  and  the  result  was  a 
meeting  between  them,  proposed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  at 
Mr.  Adams's  house.  Mr.  Calhoun  there  thought  it 
proper  to  apologize,  for  the  first  time,  for  declining 
with  his  wife  to  dine  with  Mr.  Adams  during  the 
winter  of  his  discontent,  the  last  of  his  Presidency. 

In  September,  1831,  Mr.  Adams  put  on  record  this 
opinion  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  striking  contrast  with  one 
he  had  written  years  before  : — 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Administration, 
and  during  its  early  part  pursued  a  course  from  which  I  antici- 
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pated  that  he  would  prove  an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to  his 
country.  I  have  been  deeply  disappointed  in  him,  and  now 
expect  nothing  from  him  but  evil.  His  personal  relations  with 
me  have  been  marked,  on  his  part,  with  selfish  and  cold-blooded 
heartlessness.  Yet,  in  his  controversies  of  last  winter,  I  sustained 
him  as  far  as  truth  would  warrant  against  the  profligate  false- 
hoods of  Crawford.  Since  the  publication  of  my  Fourth  of  July 
oration  he  has  published  what  he  calls  his  views  of  nullification, 
but  has  not  been  explicit  in  his  exposition  of  them.  I  propose, 
by  sending  him  my  two  discourses,  to  give  him  an  opportunity, 
if  he  pleases,  to  discuss  with  me  the  question  on  which  we  so 
essentially  diflfer." 

Early  iu  the  winter  of  1832  Mr.  Calhoun  resigned 
the  Vice-Presidency,  and,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1833, 
took  the  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  which  he 
had  been  elected.  He  mainly  supported  the  acts  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Administration,  and  even  took 
the  name  of  Whig,  assumed  by  the  National  Repub- 
licans. He  sided  with  Mr.  Clay  in  the  tariff  compro- 
mise, giving  strength  to  the  measure  in  the  quarter 
where  it  was  most  needed.  But  he  opposed  the  "  En- 
forcement Bill,"  and,  in  his  speech  against  it,  fairly 
announced  his  nullification  creed. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Senate,  and  went  into  retirement.  But  just  a  year 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  and  confirmed  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  John  Tyler,  where  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
annexation  of  Texas. 

South  Carolina  had  announced  him  for  the  Presi- 
dency, but  this  was  all  in  vain ;  that  dream  had  passed 
away.  Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Polk, 
Mr.  Calhoun  again  entered  the  Senate  to  fill  a  short 
vacancy,  and  in  1846,  was  re-elected  for  a  full  term. 

But  his   political  fortunes   were   now   broken,  and 
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his  bodily  vigor  was  fast  departing.  Finally,  among 
his  friends,  and  surrounded  by  his  family,  he  died  at 
Washington  City,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  March, 
1850.  Mrs.  Calhoun,  who  was  a  Crawford,  and  her 
husband's  own  cousin,  survived  him.  He  also  left  a 
family  of  sons  and  daughters. 

In  this  brief  sketch  there  has  not  been  the  remotest 
design  of  presenting  even  the  character,  let  alone  the 
political  importance,  of  this  interesting  and  able  man. 
Throughout  this  work,  his  name  and  his  doctrines 
often  appear.  A  volume,  not  a  chapter,  would  be 
necessary  to  do  them  justice.  He  represented  his 
section,  and  all  that  is  interesting  in  its  history  is 
illustrated  in  his.  A  history  of  Mr.  Calhoun  would 
be  a  history  of  the  social  and  political  system  and 
philosophy  he  represented.  Their  sophistry  may,  to 
some  extent,  appear  in  the  pages  of  this  voluminous 
work.  Without  them  this  man  would  have  been 
President,  and  would  also  have  been  great.  With 
them,  he  went  down,  and  while  still  not  lacking  in 
elements  of  greatness,  must  stand  in  all  times  as  the 
expounder  and  defender  of  a  system  founded  upon 
and  sustained  by  theories  in  themselves  false,  and 
hence  beyond  the  possibility  of  operating  beneficially 
to  the  human  race.  Amidst  the  triumphant  progress 
of  better,  of  wise  and  just,  principles,  at  this  day,  it 
would  be  a  fruitless  task  and  an  unjustifiable  curiosity 
to  fight  over  again,  through  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  ground- 
less hopes  of  a  dead  past.  With  the  fall  of  the  "  in- 
stitution "  of  slavery,  went  down  the  political  theories 
on  which  it  was  upheld ;  and  with  them  must  forever 
lie  buried  and  secluded  this  most  powerful  of  their 
defenders. 
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CHAF-TER  XVIII. 

MR.  ADAMS'S  INAUGURATION— THE  NEW  ADMINISTRATION— 

BEFORE  THE  STORM— MR.  ADAMS  AND  LA  FAYETTE— 

DISTINGUISHED  GOD-FATHERS. 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Adams  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  manner  of  his  election  as  not  indicating  a 
large  unequivocal  majority  in  the  popular  vote,  yet  he 
came  honorably  and  in  the  way  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution, to  the  Presidency  ;  and  his  scruples  in  the 
matter  were  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  scrambles 
for  the  office  since  his  time. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  Mr.  Clay  visited  Mr. 
Adams,  and  was  then  offered  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  State.  He  asked  time  to  consider  and  consult  his 
friends.  Some  of  the  political  friends  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  desired  him  to  take  this  place  in  the  new  Ad- 
ministration, and  Mr.  Adams  felt  inclined  to  listen  to 
the  claims  believed  to  attach  to  Mr.  Clinton.  But 
Mr.  Clay's  acceptance  df  the  State  Department,  stopped 
all  further  consideration  of  this  point,  and  Mr.  Clinton 
was  then  offered  the  mission  to  England.  This  he 
declined  in  the  following  letter  : — 

"Albany,  25th  February,  1825. 
"Sm, — I  feel  most  sensibly  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by 
your  communication  of  the  18th  instant,  and  I  receive  the  ex- 
pression of  your  good  opinion  with  a  corresponding  spirit.  But 
having  recently  accepted  from  the  people  of  this  State  the  high- 
est office  in  their  power,  I  can  not,  consistently  with   my  sense 
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of  duty,  retire  from  it,  until  I  have  had  an  ample  opportunity 
of  evincing  my  gratitude  and  my  devotion  to  their  interests. 

"I  assure  you,  sir,  that  it  will  afford  me  the  highest  gratifi- 
cation, in  my  present  station,  to  aid  you  in  your  patriotic  efforts, 
and  to  witness  the  auspicious  influence  of  your  Administration 
on  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

' '  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  perfect  respect,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  De  Witt  CLrNTON." 

Thomas  Addis  Emmet  and  many  other  friends  of 
Mr.  Clinton  urged  him  to  accept  this  mission,  but  he 
was  controlled  by  other  counsels.  He  did  not  believe 
that  his  own  chances  to  be  President  were  gone,  and 
the  lower  class  of  politicians,  who  lived  by  his  patron- 
age, were  not  slow  in  making  known  their  wise  sus- 
picions that  Mr.  Adams  wanted  to  get  him  out  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Adams  did  not  believe  Mr.  Clinton 
would  accept  the  position,  and  hoped  he  would  not  do 
so.  He  had  in  view  a  man  for  the  British  Mission 
whom  he  believed  to  be  possessed  of  superior  qualities 
for  it,  and  whom  he  desired  to  aid  him  in  making  his 
Administration  successful  and  illustrious.  This  was 
Rufus  King,  the  old  Federalist. 

« 

Among  those  who  early  called  to  seek  employment 
of  Mr.  Adams  was  Mrs.  Madison's  son,  Payne  Todd,  of 
whose  qualities  Mr.  Adams  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  during  the  negotiations  of-  Ghent. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  his  "  Life  "  of  Mr.  Adams  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  inauguration  of  the  sixth 
President : — 

"The  scene  at  the  inauguration  was  splendid  and  imposing. 
At  an  early  hour  of  the  day  the  avenues  leading  to  the  Capitol 
presented  an  animated  spectacle.  Crowds  of  citizens  on  foot,  in 
carriages,  and  on  horseback,  were  hastening  to  the  great  center 
of  attraction.  Strains  of  martial  music,  and  the  movements  of 
the  various  military  corps,  heightened  the  excitement. 
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"At  12  o'clock,  the  military  escort,  consisting  of  general  and 
staif  officers,  and  several  volunteer  companies,  received  the  Pres- 
ident elect  at  his  residence,  together  with  President  Monroe,  and 
several  officers  of  Government.  The  procession,  led  by  the  cav- 
alry, and  accompanied  by  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  capitol,  where  it  was  received,  with  military  honors, 
by  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  under  Col.  Henderson. 

' '  Meanwhile  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  pre- 
sented a  brilliant  spectacle.  The  galleries  and  the  lobbies  were 
crowded  with  spectators.  The  sofas  between  the  columns,  the 
bar,  the  promenade  in  the  rear  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  the 
three  outer  rows  of  the  members'  seats,  were  occupied  by  a 
splendid  array  of  beauty  and  fashion.  On  the  left,  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  in  the  costume  of  their  respective  Courts,  occupied 
the  place  assigned  them,  immediately  before  the  steps  which  lead 
to  the  chair.  The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  were  scattered 
in  groups  throughout  the  hall.  In  front  of  the  clerk's  table 
chairs  were  placed  for  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"At  twenty  minutes  past  12  o'clock,  the  marshals,  in  blue 
scarfs,  made  their  appearance  in  the  hall,  at  the  head  of  the 
august  procession.  First  came  the  officers  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Then  appeared  the  President  elect,  followed  by  the 
venerable  ex-President  Monroe,  with  his  family.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  their  robes  of  office, 
the  members  of  the  Senate,  preceded  by  the  Vice-President,  with 
a  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Mr.  Adams,  in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  made  entirely  of 
American  manufactures,  ascended  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  and 
took  his  seat.  The  Chief  Justice  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
Clerk's  table,  having  before  him  another  table  on  the  floor  of  the 
hall,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  sat  the  remaining  Judges,  with 
their  faces  towards  the  chair.  The  doors  having  been  closed,  and 
silence  proclaimed,  Mr.  Adams  arose,  and,  in  a  distinct  and  firm 
tone  of  voice,  read  his  inaugural  address.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  address,  a  general  plaudit  burst  forth  from  the  vast  assem- 
blage, which  continued  some  minutes.  Mr.  Adams  then  de- 
scended from  the  chair,  and,  proceeding  to  the  Judges'  table,  re- 
ceived from  the  Chief  Justice  a  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  he  read,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  oath  of  office. 
The  plaudits  and  cheers  of  the  multitude  were  at  this  juncture 
repeated,  accompanied  by  salutes  of  artillefy  from  without." 
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On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  1825,  after  the 
trying  ordeal  of  the  day  Mr.  Adams  himself  wrote  in 
his  Diary  this  account  of  his  own  inauguration : — 

"  After  two  successive  sleepless  nights,  I  entered  upon  this 
day  with  a  supplication  to  Heaven,  first,  for  my  country ;  sec- 
ondly, for  myself  and  for  those  connected  with  my  good  name 
and  fortunes,  that  the  last  results  of  its  events  may  be  auspicious 
and  blessed.  About  half-past  eleven  o'clock  I  left  my  house  with 
an  escort  of  several  companies  of  militia  and  a  cavalcade  of 
■citizens,  accompanied  in  my  carriage  by  Samuel  L.  Southard, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  William  Wirt,  Attorney-General,  and 
followed  by  James  Monroe,  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  own  carriage.  We  proceeded  to  the  Capitol,  and  to  the 
Senate  chamber.  The  Senate  were  in  session,  and  John  C.  Cal- 
houn presiding  in  the  chair,  having  been  previously  sworn  into 
office  as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  President  of 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  adjourned,  and  from  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, accompanied  by  the  members  of  that  body  and  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  I  repaired  to  the  haU  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and,  after  delivering  from  the  Speaker's 
chair  my  inaugural  address  to  the  crowded  auditory,  I  pro- 
nounced from  a  volume  of  the  laws  held  Up  to  me  by  John  Mar- 
shall, Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  oath  faithfully  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  to  preserve  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

' '  After  exchanging  salutations  with  the  late  President,  and 
many  other  persons  present,  I  retired  from  the  hall,  passed  in 
review  the  military  companies  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Capitol, 
and  returned  to  my  house  with  the  same  procession  which 
accompanied  me  from  it.  I  found  at  my  house  a  crowd  of  vis- 
itors, which  continued  about  two  hours,  and  received  their  felic- 
itations. Before  the  throng  had  subsided,  I  went  myself  to  the 
President's  house,  and  joined  with  the  multitude  of  visitors  to 
Mr.  Monroe  there.  I  then  returned  home  to  dine,  and  in  the 
evening  attended  the  ball,  which  was  also  crowded,  at  Carusi's 
Hall.  Immediately  after  supper  I  withdrew,  and  came  home. 
I  closed  the  day  as  it  had  begun,  with  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
all  his  mercies  and  favors  past,  and  with  prayers  for  the  continu- 
ance of  them  to  my  country,  and  to  me  and  mine." 
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ME.  ADAMS'S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

In  compliance  with  an  usage  coeval  with  the  existence  of  our 
Federal  Constitution,  and  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  my  pre- 
decessors in  the  career  upon  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  I  appear, 
my  fellow-citizens,  in  your  presence,  and  in  that  of  Heaven,  to 
bind  myself,  by  the  solemnities  of  a  religious  obligation,  to  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  allotted  to  me  in  the  station  to 
which  I  have  been  called. 

In  unfolding  to  my  countrymen  the  principles  by  which  I 
shall  be  governed  in  the  fulfillment  of  those  duties,  my  first  resort 
will  be  to  that  Constitution  which  I  shall  swear,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend.  That  revered  instru- 
ment enumerates  the  powers  and  prescribes  the  duties  of  the 
Executive  Magistrate,  and,  in  its  first  words,  declares  the  purposes 
to  which  these,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  Government  instituted 
by  it,  should  be  invariably  and  sacredly  devoted,  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  of  this  Union,  in  their 
successive  generations.  Since  the  adoption  of  this  social  compact 
one  of  these  generations  has  passed  away.  It  is  the  work  of  our 
f«refathers.  Administered  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
who  contributed  to  its  formation  through  a  most  eventful  period 
in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
peace  and  war,  incidental  to  the  condition  of  associated  man,  it 
has  not  disappointed  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  those  illustrious 
benefactors  of  their  age  and  nation.  It  has  promoted  the  lasting 
welfare  of  that  country  so  dear  to  us  all ;  it  has,  to  an  extent  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity,  secured  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  this  people.  We  now  receive  it  as  a  precious  inher- 
itance from  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  establishment, 
doubly  bound  by  the  examples  which  they  have  left  us,  and  by 
the  blessings  which  we  have  enjoyed,  as  the  fruits  of  their  labors, 
to  transmit  the>  same,  unimpaired,  to  the'  succeeding  generation. 

In  the  compass  of  thirty-six  years,  since  this  great  national 
covenant  was  instituted,  a  body  of  laws  enacted  under  its  authority, 
and  in  conformity  with  its  provisions,  has  unfolded  its  powers, 
and  carried  into  practical  operation  its  effective  energies.  Sub- 
ordinate departments  have  distributed  the  executive  functions  in 
their   various    relations   to   foreign    affairs,    fo    the   revenue   and 
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expenditures,  and  to  'the  military  force  of  the  Union  by  land  and 
sea.  A  co-ordinate  department  of  the  judiciary  has  expounded 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  settling,  in  harmonious  coinci- 
dence with  the  legislative  will,  numerous  weighty  questions  of 
construction,  which  the  imperfection  of  human  language  had 
rendered  unavoidable.  The  year  of  jubilee  since  the  first  forma- 
tion of  our  Union  has  just  elapsed ;  that  of  the  Declaration  of 
our  Independence  is  at  hand.  The  consummation  of  both  was 
effected  by  this  Constitution.  Since  that  period  a  population 
of  four  millions  has  multiplied  to  twelve.  A  territory  bounded 
by  the  Mississippi  hais  been  extended  from  sea  to  sea.  New  States 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  in  numbers  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  first  confederation.  Treaties  of  peace,  amity,  and 
commerce  have  been  concluded  with  the  principal  dominions 
of  the  earth.  The  people  of  other  nations,  inhabitants  of  regions 
acquired,  not  by  conquests,  but  by  compact,  have  been  united 
with  us  in  the  participation  of  our  rights  and  duties,  of  our  bur- 
dens and  blessings.  The  forest  has  fallen  by  the  ax  of  our  woods- 
men, the  soil  has  been  made  to  teem  by  the  tillage  of  our  farm- 
ers ;  our  commerce  has  whitened  every  ocean.  The  dominion  of 
man  over  physical  nature  has  been  extended  by  the  invention 
of  our  artists.  Liberty  and  law  have  marched  hand  in  hand. 
All  the  purposes  of  human  association  have  been  accomplished 
as  effectually  as  under  any  other  government  on  the  globe,  and  at 
a  cost  little  exceeding,  in  a  whole  generation,  the  expenditures 
of  other  nations  in  a  single  year. 

Such  is  the  unexaggerated  picture  of  our  condition  under  a 
Constitution  founded  upon  the  republican  principle  of  equal 
rights.  To  admit  that  this  picture  has  its  shades,  is  but  to  say, 
that  it  is  still  the  condition  of  men  upon  earth.  From  evU 
physical,  moral,  and  political,  it  is  not  our  claim  to  be  exempt. 
We  have  suffered,  sometimes  by  the  visitation  of  Heaven  through 
disease,  often  by  the  wrongs  and  injustice  of  other  nations,  even 
to  the  extremities  of  war ;  and,  lastly,  by  dissensions  among  our- 
selves; dissensions,  perhaps,  inseparable  from  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom,  but  which  have  more  than  once  appeared  to  threaten 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and,  with  it,  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  enjoyments  of  our  present  lot,  and  all  our  earthly  hopes 
of  the  future.  The  causes  of  these  dissensions  have  been  various, 
founded  upon  differences  of  speculation  in  the  theory  of  repub- 
lican government,  upon  conflicting  views  of  policy  in  our  rela- 
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tions  with  foreign  nations ;  upon  jealousies  of  partial  and  sec- 
tional interests,  aggravated  by  prejudices  and  prepossessions, 
which  strangers  to  eiich  other  are  ever  apt  to  entertain. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  and  of  encouragement  to  me,  to 
observe  that  the  great  result  of  this  experiment  upon  the  theory 
of  human  rights,  has,  at  the  close  of  that  generation  by  which  it 
was  formed,  been  crowned  with  success  equal  to  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  its  founders.  Union,  justice,  tranquillity, 
the  common  defense,  the  general  welfare,  and  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty, all  have  been  promoted  by  the  Government  under  which  we 
have  lived.  Standing  at  this  point  of  time,  looking  back  to  that 
generation  which  has  gone  by,  and  forward  to  that  which  is  ad- 
vancing, we  may  at  once  indulge  in  grateful  exultation  and  in 
cheering  hope.  From  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  derive 
instructive  lessons  for  the  future. 

Of  the  two  great  political  parties  which  have  divided  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  our  country,  the  candid  and  the  just  will 
now  admit,  that  both  have  contributed  splendid  talents,  spotless 
integrity,  ardent  patriotism,  and  disinterested  sacrifices  to  the 
formation  and  administration  of  the  Government,  and  that  both 
have  required  a  liberal  indulgence  for  a  portion  of  human  in- 
firmity and  error.  The  revolutionary  wars  of  Europe,  commenc- 
ing precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  first  went  into  operation  under  the  Constitution,  excited 
collisions  of  sentiments  and  of  sympathies,  which  kindled  all  the 
passions  and  embittered  the  conflict  of  parties  till  the  Nation  was 
involved  in  war,  and  the  Union  was  shaken  to  its  center.  This 
time  of  trial  embraced  a  period  of  five-and-twenty  years,  during 
which  the  policy  of  the  Union,  in  its  relations  with  Europe,  con- 
stituted the  principal  basis  of  our  own  political  divisions,  and  the 
most  arduous  part  of  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government. 
"With  the  catastrophe  in  which  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion terminated,  and  our  own  subsequent  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, this  baneful  weed  of  party  strife  was  uprooted.  From  that 
time  no  difference  of  principle,  connected  with  the  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, or  with  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  has  existed 
or  been  called  forth  in  force  sufficient  to  sustain  a  continued  combi- 
nation of  parties,  or  given  more  than  wholesome  animation  to 
public  sentiment  or  legislative  debate.  Our  political  creed,  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice  that  can  be  heard,  is,  that  the  will  of  the 
people  is  the  source,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  is  the  end, 
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of  all  legitimate  government  upon  earth ;  that  the  best  security 
for  the  beneficence,  and  the  best  guaranty  against  the  abuse  of 
power  consists  in  the  freedom,  the  purity,  and  the  frequency 
of  popular  elections ;  that  the  General  Government  of  the  Union, 
and  the  separate  governments  of  the  States,  are  all  sovereignties 
of  legitimate  powers,  fellow-servants  of  the  same  masters,  uncon- 
trolled within  their  respective  spheres,  uncontrollable  by  en- 
croachments on  each  other.  If  there  have  been  those  who 
doubted  whether  a  confederated  representative  democracy  was  a 
government  competent  to  the  wise  and  orderly  management  of 
the  common  concerns  of  a  mighty  nation,  those  doubts  have  been 
dispelled.  If  there  have  been  projects  of  partial  confederacies 
to  be  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Union,  they  have  been  scat- 
tered to  the  winds.  If  there  have  been  dangerous  attachments  to 
one  foreign  nation,  and  antipathies  against  another,  they  have 
been  extinguished.  Ten  years  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad  have 
assuaged  the  animosities  of  political  contention,  and  blended  into 
harmony  the  most  discordant  elements  of  public  opinion.  There 
still  remains  one  effort  of  magnanimity,  one  sacrifice  of  preju- 
dice and  passion,  to  be  made  by  the  individuals  throughout  the 
Nation  who  have  heretofore  followed  the  standards  of  political 
party.  It  is  that  of  discarding  every  remnant  of  rancor  against 
each  other,  of  embracing,  as  countrymen  and  friends,  and  of 
yielding  to  talents  and  virtue  alone  that  confidence  which,  in 
times  of  contention  for  principle,  was  bestowed  only  upon  those 
who  bore  the  badge  of  party  communion. 

The  collisions  of  party  spirit,  which  originate  in  speculative 
opinions,  or  in  different  views  of  administrative  policy,  are  in 
their  nature  transitor5^  Those  which  are  founded  on  geographical 
divisions,  adverse  interests  of  soil,  climate,  and  modes  of  domestic 
life,  are  more  permanent,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  more  danger- 
ous. It  is  this  which  gives  inestimable  value  to  the  character  of 
our  Government,  at  once  federal  and  national.  It  holds  out  to 
us  a  perpetual  admonition  to  preserve,  alike,  and  with  equal 
anxiety,  the  rights  of  each  individual  State  in  its  own  Govern- 
ment, and  the  rights  of  the  whole  Nation  in  that  of  the  Union. 
Whatever  is  of  domestic  concernment,  unconnected  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Union,  or  with  foreign  lands,  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  administration  of  the  State  governments.  Whatsoever 
directly  involves  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  federative  frater- 
nity, or  of  foreign  powers,  is  of  the  resort  of  this  General  Gov- 
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ernment.  The  duties  of  both  are  obvious  in  the  general  principle, 
though  sometimes  perplexed  with  difficulties  in  the  detail.  To 
respect  the  rights  of  the  State  governments  is  the  inviolable  duty 
of  that  of  the  Union-;  the  government  of  every  State  will  feel 
its  own  obligation  to  respect  and  preserve  the  rights  of  the  whole. 
The  prejudices  everywhere  too  commonly  entertained  against  dis- 
tant strangers  are  worn  away,  and  the  jealousies  of  jarring  inter- 
ests are  allayed,  by  the  composition  and  functions  of  the  great 
national  councils,  annually  assembled,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Union,  at  this  place.  Here  the  distinguished  men  from  every 
section  of  our  country,  while  meeting  to  deliberate  upon  the  great 
interests  of  those  by  whom  they  are  deputed,  learn  to  estimate 
the  talents,  and  do  justice  to  the  virtues,  of  each  other.  The 
harmony  of  the  Nation  is  promoted,  and  the  whole  Union  is  knit 
together  by  the  sentiments  of  mutual  respect,  the  habits  of  social 
intercourse,  and  the  ties  of  personal  friendship,  formed  between 
the  representatives  of  its  several  parts  in  the  performance  of  their 
service  at  this  metropolis. 

Passing  from  this  general  review  of  the  purposes  and  injunc- 
tions of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  their  results,  as  indicating 
the  first  traces  of  the  path  of  duty  in  the  discharge  of  my  public 
trust,  I  turn  to  the  Administration  of  my  immediate  predecessor, 
as  the  second.  It  has  passed  away  in  a  period  of  proi'ound  peace ; 
how  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  country,  and  to  the  honor  of 
our  country's  name,  is  known  to  you  all.  The  great  features  of 
its  policy,  in  general  concurrence  with  the  will  of  the  Legislature, 
have  been  to  cherish  peace  while  preparing  for  defensive  war ; 
to  yield  exact  justice  to  other  nations,  and  maintain  the  rights  of 
our  own ;  to  cherish  the  principles  of  freedom  and  equal  rights, 
wherever  they  were  proclaimed ;  to  discharge  with  all  possible 
promptitude,  the  national  debt;  to  reduce  within  the  narrowest 
limits  of  efficiency  the  military  force ;  to  improve  the  organization 
and  discipline  of  the  army ;  to  provide  and  sustain  a  school  of 
military  science ;  to  extend  equal  protection  to  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  nation  ;  to  promote  the  civilization  of  the  Indian 
tribes ;  and  to  proceed  to  the  great  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, within  the  limits  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Union. 
Under  the  pledge  of  these  promises,  made  by  that  eminent  citizen 
at  the  time  of  his  first  induction  to  this  office,  in  his  career  of 
eight  years  the  internal  taxes  have  been  repealed  ;  sixty  millions 
of  the  public  debt    have   been   discharged ;  provision   has   been 
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made  for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  aged  and  indigent  among 
the  surviving  warriors  of  the  Revolution ;  the  regular  armed 
force  has  been  reduced,  and  its  constitution  revised  and  perfected; 
the  accountability  for  the  expenditures  of  pablic  moneys  has  been 
more  effective ;  the  Floridas  have  been  peaceably  acquired,  and 
our  boundary  has  been  extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  southern  nations  of  this  hemisphere  has  been 
recognized,  and  recommended  by  example  and  by  counsel  to  the 
potentates  of  Europe ;  progress  has  been  made  in  the  defense  of 
the  country,  by  fortifications  and  the  increase  of  the  navy — to- 
wards the  effectual  suppression  of  the  African  traffic  in  slaves — 
in  alluring  the  aboriginal  hunters  of  our  land  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  and  of  the  mine — in  exploring  the  interior  regions  of 
the  Union,  and  in  preparing,  by  scientific  researches  and  surveys, 
for  the  further  application  of  our  national  resojirces  to  the  inter- 
nal improvement  of  our  country. 

In  this  brief  outline  of  the  promise  and  performance  of  my 
immediate  predecessor,  the  line  of  duty,  for  his  successor,  is 
clearly  delineated.  To  pursue  to  their  consummation  those  pur- 
poses of  improvement  in  our  common  condition  instituted  or 
recommended  by  him,  will  embrace  the  whole  sphere  of  my  obli- 
gation. To  the  topic  of  internal  improvement,  emphatically  urged 
by  him  at  his  inauguration,  I  recur  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  It 
is  that  from  which  I  am  convinced  that  the  unborn  millions  of 
our  posterity,  who  are  in  future  ages  to  people  this  Continent,  will 
derive  their  most  fervent  gratitude  to  the  founders  of  the  Union  ; 
that  in  which  the  beneficent  action  of  its  Government  will  be 
most  deeply  felt  and  acknowledged.  The  magnificence  and  splen- 
dor of  their  public  works,  are  among  the  imperishable  glories  of 
the  ancient  republics.  The  roads  and  aqueducts  of  Rome  have 
been  the  admiration  of  all  after  ages,  and  have  survived  thou- 
sands of  years  after  all  her  conquests  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
despotism,  or  become  the  spoil  of  barbarians.  Some  diversity  of 
opinion  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  Congress  for 
legislation  upon  objects  of  this  nature.  The  most  respectful  def- 
erence is  due  to  doubts,  originating  in  pure  patriotism,  and  sus- 
tained by  venerated  authority.  But  nearly  twenty  years  have 
passed  since  the  construction  of  the  first  national  road  was  com- 
menced. The  authority  for  its  construction  was  then  unquestioned. 
To  how  many  thousands  of  our  countrymen  has  it  proved  a 
benefit?     To  what  single  individual  has  it  ever  proved  an  injury? 
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Repeated,  liberal,  and  candid  discussions  in  the  Legislature  have 
conciliated  the  sentiments,  and  ai^proximated  the  opinions  of  en- 
lightened minds,  upon  the  question  of  Constitutional  power.  I 
can  not  but  hope  that,  by  the  same  process  of  friendly,  patient, 
and  persevering  deliberation,  all  Constitutional  objections  will 
ultimately  be  removed.  The  extent  and  limitation  of  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government,  in  relation  to  this  transcendently 
important  interest,  will  be  settled  and  acknowledged  to  the  com- 
mon satisfaction  of  all;  and  every  speculative  scruple  will  be 
solved  by  a  practical  public  blessing. 

Fellow-citizens,  you  are  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  recent  election,  which  have  resulted  in  affording 
me  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you  at  this  time.  You  have 
heard  the  exposition  of  the  principles  which  will  direct  me  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  high  and  solemn  trult  imposed  upon  me  in  this 
station.  Less  possessed  of  your  confidence,  in  advance,  than  any 
of  my  predecessors,  I  am  deep]}'  conscious  of  the  prospect  that  I 
shall  stand  more  and  oftener  in  need  of  your  indulgence.  Inten- 
tions upright  and  pure,  a  heart  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  and  the  unceasing  application  of  the  faculties  allotted 
to  me  to  her  service,  are  all  the  pledges  that  I  can  give  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  arduous  duties  I  am  to  undertake. 
To  the  guidance  of  the  legislative  councils ;  to  the  assistance  of 
the  executive  and  subordinate  departments ;  to  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  the  respective  State  governments ;  to  the  candid 
and  liberal  support  of  the  people,  so  far  as  it  may  be  deserved  by 
bonest  industry  and  zeal ;  I  shall  look  for  whatever  success  may 
attend  my  public  service  ;  and  knowing  that  ' '  except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  "watchman  waketh  but  in  vain,"  with  fervent 
supplications  for  his  favor,  to  his  overruling  providence  I  commit, 
with  humble  but  fearless  confidence,  my  own  fate,  and  the  future 
destinies  of  my  country. 

This  model,  conciliatory,  and  wise  address  was 
mainly  satisfactory  to  the  country,  but  it  contained 
one  feature  which  kindled  at  once  the  fires  of  a  new 
era  of  partisan  strife.  If  Mr.  Adams's  warm  dream 
of  a  grand  system  of  internal  improvements  did  not 
startle  the  fears  of  many  of  his  slow  and  cautious 
countrymen,  it  did  at  once  furnish  immediate  grounds 
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of  assault  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  political 
and  personal  enemies,  who  were  glad  to  have  this  ad- 
ditional theme  presented  at  so  early  a  date.  But  Mr. 
Adams  had  well  considered  the  storm  this  part  of  his 
address  was  likely  to  arouse,  and  dared  to  risk  it, 
although  he  was  fully  aware  that  if  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Andrew  Jackson,  or  Mr.  Monroe  had  uttered  as  in- 
tensely the  same  sentiment,  no  alarm  and  little  excep- 
tion would  have  been  taken  to  it. 

The  Senate  was  in  special  session,  and  on  the  5th 
Mr.  Adams  sent  to  it  for  confirmation  the  following 
nominations  for  his  Cabinet  : — 

Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State ;  Richard  Rush 
(then  Minister  to  England),  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; 
James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  War  ;  Samuel 
L.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey,  Secretary  of  Navy  under 
Mr.  Monroe,  continued  in  that  office ;  William  Wirt, 
of  Virginia,  Attorney-General  under  Mr.  Monroe,  con- 
tinued in  that  office;  and  John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  long 
Postmaster-General,  was  continued  in  that  office, 
although  this  was  not  a  Cabinet  position  until  General 
Jackson  made  it  such.  These  nominations  were  all 
confirmed,  there  being  opposition  only  to  Mr.  Clay. 
There  were,  however,  twenty-seven  votes  for  him  to 
fifteen  against  him,  seven  Senators  being  absent,  and 
many  of  those  voting  for  him  being  his  political 
opponents. 

All  officers  of  every  grade  and  department  whose 
times  were  expiring  were  renominated  and  retained  as 
they  were  under  Mr.  Monroe.  An  Adjutant-General 
for  the  army  was  nominated,  and  several  places  con- 
nected with  foreign  missions,  deferred  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
were  filled.     There  was  considerable  opposition  in  and 
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out  of  the  Senate  to  Mr.  Adams's  plan  of  retaining  all 
old  office-holders,  and  a  principle  of  rotation  suggested 
as  advisable.  But  Mr.  Adams  claimed  that  this  prac- 
tice would  destroy  the  dignity  of  public  administration 
and  institute  a  disgusting  periodical  scramble  for  office ; 
the  very  thing  which  was  established  by  his  successor. 
During  his  entire  term  only  two  persons  were  removed 
from  office,  and  those  for  good  cause,  the  lowest  num- 
ber of  removals  ever  made  under  any  Administration. 
His  predecessor  had  made  but  nine  removals,  while 
General  Jackson  turned  out  several  hundred  to  make 
room  for  his  hungry  supporters,  a  disgraceful  practice 
which  has  been  eagerly  pursued  under  all  parties  to 
the  present  day. 

No  man  ever  took  the  Presidential  Chair  with  a 
stronger  determination  to  be  the  President  of  the  whole 
country,  or  with  a  stronger  inclination  to  deal  fairly 
and  justly  with  all  classes  of  men  without  respect  to 
their  ill  or  good  feelings  toward  himself,  or  the  oppo- 
sition of  their  political  sentiments  and  acts,  than  did 
Mr.  Adams  ;  and  no  other  was  so  successful  in  carrying 
out  this  extraordinary  disposition. 

At  the  outset  he  said  :  "  I  determined  to  renomi- 
nate every  person  against  whom  there  was  no  com- 
plaint which  would  have  warranted  his  removal."  From 
this  principle  he  never  swerved,  no  matter  what  the 
personal  or  political  provocation  might  be.     He  said  : — 

"  Of  the  custom-house  officers  throughout  the  Union,  four- 
fifths  in  all  probability  were  opposed  to  my  election.  Crawford, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  distributed  these  positions  among 
his  own  supporters.  I  had  been  urged  very  earnestly  and  from 
various  quarters  to  sweep  away  my  opponents,  and  provide  with 
their  places  for  my  friends.  I  can  justify  the  refusal  to  adopt 
this  policy  only  by  the  steadiness  and  consistency  of  my  adhesion 
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to  my  own.  If  I  depart  from  this  in  one  instance,  I  shall  be 
called  upon  by  my  friends  to  do  the  same  in  many.  An  invid- 
ious and  inquisitorial  scrutiny  into  the  personal  dispositions  of 
public  officers  will  creep  through  the  whole  Union,  and  the  most 
selfish  and  sordid  passions  will  be  kindled  into  activity  to  distort 
the  conduct  and  misrepresent  the  feelings  of  men  whose  places 
may  become  the  prize  of  slander  Upon  them." 

When  asked  to  make  a  removal  of  an  official  who 
was  active  in  his  exertions  against  him,  Mr.  Adams 
replied  :— 

"That  gentleman  is  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  public 
service.  I  have  had  occasion  to  know  his  diligence,  exactness, 
and  punctuality.  On  public  grounds,  therefore,  there  is  no 
cause  of  complaint  against  him,  and  upon  no  other  will  I  remove 
him.  If  I  can  not  administer  the  Government  on  these  princi- 
ples, I  am  content  to  go  back  to  Quincy." 

Thus  was  this  wise  Administration  inaugurated,  on 
principles  so  eminently  just  and  broad  as  to  set  in 
most  extraordinarily  intense  colors  the  evil  machina- 
tions against  it.  No  President  ever  had  so  much  cause 
as  Mr.  Adams  to  complain  of  the  utter  failure  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  good  and  bad,  to  meet  him  in  the 
execution  of  a  true  and  noble  principle.  "  With  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  unto  you,"  was 
a  rule  Mr.  Adams  sadly  discovered  would  not  work 
both  ways,  and  ceased  to  hope  that  either  the  political 
leaders  or  their  followers  would  ever  apply  it  with  him. 
While  he  pursued  his  just  and  manly  course,  men  in 
every  station  under  him,  even  at  the  door  of  his  Cabinet, 
used  the  power  he  gave  them  to  ruin  his  reputation 
and  political  prospects. 

In  the  fall  of  1824,  General  La  Fayette,  with  his 
son,  George  Washington,  visited  this  country,  where 
he  remained  until  the  following  autumn.  He  was 
called  "  The  Nation's  Guest,"  and  it  became  the  duty 
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and  pleasure  of  Mr.  Adams  to  show  him  the  last  tokens 
of  the  Nation's  esteem.  After  receiving  the  "homage 
of  the  people,"  and  the  earnest  "  felicitations "  of 
everybody,  La  Fayette  was  invited  by  Mr.  Adams  to 
spend  his  last  weeks  in  this  country  at  the  White 
House.  This  invitation  he  accepted,  of  course,  and 
while  staying  in  Washington  at  this  time,  visited  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  and  Mqnroe  at  their  homes  in  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  7th  of  September,  he  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Adams  and  the  country  in  the  presence  of  the  various 
officials  of  the  Government,  and  a  large  company  of 
citizens.  The  scene  was  very  affecting,  and  altogether 
unique  among  men.  La  Fayette  twice  embraced  Mr. 
Adams,  and  shed  tears  at  parting  for  the  last  time 
from  a  people  he  had  every  cause  to  regard  above  all 
others.  A  vessel  was  prepared  and  named  the  Brandy- 
wine,  on  which  he  was  carried  back  to  France,  the 
various  heads  of  Departments  and  other  "  distinguished  " 
persons  accompanying  him  down  the  Potomac  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  where  the  frigate  lay.  Wherever  he 
had  passed  through  the  country,  from  Boston  to  New 
Orleans,  millions  of  admiring  people,  who  had  only 
heard  of  his  friendship  for  America,  flocked  to  ''  do 
him  honor,"  and  their  attentions  never  flagged  until 
he  had  sailed  from  the  Chesapeake.  His  reception  in 
this  country  presented  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
spectacles  ever  witnessed  or  recorded  in  the  history 
of  any  Nation. 

The  following  are  President  Adams's  and  General 
La  Fayette's  addresses,  made  at  the  leave-taking  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1825  :— 

"  General  La  Fayette, — It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of 
many  of  my  fellow-citizens,  during  the  course  of  the  year  now 
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elapsed,  upon  your  arrival  at  their  respective  places  of  abode  to 
greet  you  with  the  welcome  of  the  Nation.  The  less  pleasing 
task  now  devolves  upon  me  of  bidding  you,  in  the  name  of 
the  Nation,  Adieu ! 

"  It  were  no  longer  seasonable,  and  would  be  superfluous,  to 
recapitulate  the  remarkable  incidents  of  your  early  life — inci- 
dents which  associated  your  name,  fortunes,  and  reputation,  in 
imperishable  connection  with  the  independence  and  history  of  the 
North  American  Union. 

"The  part  which  you  performed  at  that  important  juncture 
was  marked  with  characters  so  peculiar,  that,  realizing  the  fairest 
fable  of  antiquity,  its  parallel  could  scarcely  be  found  in  the 
authentic  records  of  human  history. 

"You  deliberately  and  perseveringly  preferred  toil,  danger, 
the  endurance  of  every  hardship,  and  privation  of  every  comfort, 
in  defense  of  a  holy  cause,  to  inglorious  ease,  and  the  allurements 
of  rank,  affluence,  and  unrestrained  youth,  at  the  most  splendid 
and  fascinating  court  of  Europe. 

"That  this  choice  was  not  less  wise  than  magnanimous,  the 
sanction  of  half  a  century,  and  the  gratulations  of  unnumbered 
voices,  all  unable  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  heart,  with 
which  your  visit  to  this  hemisphere  has  been  welcomed,  afibrd 
ample  demonstration. 

"  When  the  contest  of  freedom,  to  which  you  had  repaired 
as  a  voluntary  champion,  had  closed,  by  the  complete  triumph 
of  her  cause  in  this  country  of  your  adoption,  you  returned  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  the  philanthropist  and  patriot,  in  the  land  of 
your  nativity.  There,  in  a  consistent  and  undeviating  career  of 
forty  years,  you  have  maintained,  through  every  vicissitude  of 
alternate  success  and  disappointment,  the  same  glorious  cause  to 
which  the  first  years  of  your  active  life  had  been  devoted,  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  man. 

' '  Throughout  that  long  succession  of  time,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  for  whom  and  with  whom  you  have  fought  the 
battles  of  liberty,  have  been  living  in  the  full  possession  of  its 
fruits  ;  one  of  the  happiest  among  the  family  of  nations  ;  spread- 
ing in  population  ;  enlarging  in  territory ;  acting  and  suffering 
according  to  the  condition  of  their  nature  ;  and  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  greatest,  and,  we  humbly  hope,  the  most  beneficent 
power,  that  ever  regulated  the  concerns  of  man  upon  earth. 

' '  In  that  lapse  of  forty  years,  the  generation  of  men  with 
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whom  you  co-operated  in  the  conflict  of  arms,  has  nearly  passed 
away.  Of  the  general  officers  of  the  American  army  in  that  war, 
you  alone  survive.  Of  the  sages  who  guided  our  councils ;  of 
the  warriors  who  met  the  foe  in  the  field,  or  upon  the  wave,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  to  whom  unusual  length  of  days  has  been 
allotted  by  Heaven,  all  now  sleep  with  their  fathers.  A  succeed- 
ing, and  even  a  third  generation,  have  arisen  to  take  their  places ; 
and  their  children's  children,  while  rising  up  to  call  them  blessed, 
have  been  taught  by  them,  as  well  as  admonished  by  their  own 
constant  enjoyment  of  freedom,  to  include  in  every  benison  upon 
their  fathers,  the  name  of  him  who  came  from  afar,  with  them 
and  in  their  cause  to  conquer  or  to  fall. 

' '  The  universal  prevalence  of  these  sentiments  was  signally 
manifested  by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  representing  the  whole 
people,  and  all  the  States  of  this  Union,  requesting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  communicate  to  you  the  assurances  of 
the  grateful  and  afiectionate  attachment  of  this  Government  and 
people,  and  desiring  that  a  national  ship  might  be  employed,  at 
your  convenience,  for  your  passage  to  the  borders  of  our  country. 

"  The  invitation  was  transmitted  to  you  by  my  venerable 
predecessor,  himself  bound  to  you  by  the  strongest  ties  of  per- 
sonal friendship ;  himself  one  of  those  whom  the  highest  honors 
of  his  country  had  rewarded  for  blood  early  shed  in  her  cause, 
and  for  a  long  life  of  devotion  to  her  welfare.  By  him  the  serv- 
ices of  a  national  ship  were  placed  at  your  disposal.  Your  deli- 
cacy preferred  a  more  private  conveyance,  and  a  full  year  has 
elapsed  since  you  landed  upon  our  shores.  It  were  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has  been  to  the  people  of  the  Union 
a  year  of  uninterrupted  festivity  and  enjoyment,  inspired  by  your 
presence.  You  have  traversed  the  twenty-four  States  of  this 
great  confederacy ;  you  have  been  received  with  rapture  by  the 
survivors  of  your  earliest  companions  in  arms ;  you  have  been 
hailed,  as  a  long-absent  parent,  by  their  children,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  present  age ;  and  a  rising  generation,  the  hope  of 
future  time,  in  numbers  surpassing  the  whole  population  of  that 
day  when  you  fought  at  the  head  and  by  the  side  of  their  fore- 
fathers, have  vied  with  the  scanty  remnants  of  that  hour  of  trial, 
in  acclamations  of  joy,  at  beholding  the  face  of  him  whom  they 
feel  to  be  the  common  benefactor  of  all.  You  have  heard  the 
mingled  voices  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  age,  joining 
in  one  universal  chorus  of  delight  at  your  approach ;  and  the 
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shouts  of  unbidden  thousands,  which  greeted  your  landing  on 
the  soil  of  freedom,  have  followed  every  step  of  your  way,  and 
still  resound  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters,  from  every  corner 
of  our  land. 

"You  are  now  about  to  return  to  the  country  of  your  birth — 
of  your  ancestors — of  your  posterity.  The  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  stimulated  by  the  same  feeling  which  had 
prompted  the  Congress  to  the  designation  of  a  national  ship  for 
your  accommodation  in  coming  hither,  has  destined  the  first 
service  of  a  frigate,  recently  launched  at  this  metropolis,  to  the 
less  welcome  but  equally  distinguished  trust  of  conveying  you 
home.  The  name  of  the  ship  has  added  one  more  memorial  to 
distant  regions  and  to  future  ages,  of  a  stream  already  memorable 
at  once  in  the  story  of  your  sufferings  and  of  our  inde- 
pendence. 

"The  ship  is  now  prepared  for  your  reception,  and  equipped 
for  sea.  From  the  moment  of  her  departure,  the  prayers  of 
millions  will  ascend  to  heaven,  that  her  passage  may  be  pros- 
perous, and  your  return  to  the  bosom  of  your  family  as  propitious 
to  your  happiness  as  your  visit  to  this  scene  of  your  youthful 
glory  has  been  to  that  of  the  American  people. 

."  Go,  then,  our  beloved  friend  ;  return  to  the  land  of  brilliant 
genius,  of  generous  sentiments,  of  heroic  Valor  ;  to  that  beautiful 
France,  the  nursing  mother  of  the  twelfth  Louis,  and  the  fourth 
Henry;  to  the  native  soil  of  Bayard  and  Coligny,  of  Turenne 
and  Catinat,  of  Fenelon  and  D'Aguesseau !  In  that  illustrious 
catalogue  of  names,  which  she  claims  as  of  her  children,  and 
with  honest  pride  holds  up  to  the  admiration  of  other  nations, 
the  name  of  La  Fayette  has  already  for  centuries  been  enrolled. 
And  it  shall  henceforth  burnish  into  brighter  fame  ;  for,  if  in 
after  days,  a  Frenchman  shall  be  called  to  indicate  the  character 
of  his  nation  by  that  of  one  individual,  during  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  the  blood  of  lofty  patriotism  shall  mantle  in  his  cheek, 
the  fire  of  conscious  virtue  shall  sparkle  in  his  eye,  and  he  shall 
pronounce  the  name  of  La  Fayette.  Yet  we,  too,  and  our 
children  in  life,  and  after  death,  shall  claim  you  for  our  own. 
You  are  ours,  by  that  more  than  patriotic  self-devotion  with 
which  you  flew  to  the  aid  of  our  fathers  at  the  crisis  of  their 
fate  ;  ours  by  that  long  series  of  years  in  which  you  have  cher- 
ished us  in  your  regard ;  ours  by  that  unshaken  sentiment  of 
gratitude  for  your  services,  which  is  a  precious  portion  of  our 
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inheritance ;  ours  by  that  tie  of  love,  stronger  than  death,  which 
has  linked  your  name,  for  the  endless  ages  of  time,  with  the 
name  of  Washington. 

"At  the  painful  moment  of  parting  from  you,  we  take  com- 
fort in  the  thought,  that  wherever  you  may  be,  to  the  last  pulsa- 
tion of  your  heart,  our  country  will  ever  be  present  to  your 
affections;  and  a  cheering  consolation  assures  us  that  we  are  not 
called  to  sorrow,  most  of  all,  that  we  shall  see  your  face  no  more. 
We  shall  indulge  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  beholding  our  friend 
agaia.  In  the  meantime,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  at  a  loss  only  for  language  to 
give  utterance  to  that  feeling  of  attachment  with  which  the  heart 
of  the  Nation  beats,  as  beats  the  heart  of  one  man,  I  bid  you  a 
reluctant  and  affectionate  farewell."- 

To  this  address  La  Fayette  replied : — 

"Amidst  all  my  obligations  to  the  General  Government,  and 
particularly  to  you,  sir,  its  respected  Chief  Magistrate,  I  have 
most  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  opportunity  given  me,  at 
this  solemn  and  painful  moment,  to  present  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  a  parting  tribute  of  profound,  inexpressible 
gratitude. 

"  To  have  been  in  the  infant  and  critical  days  of  these  States 
adopted  by  them  as  a  favorite  son ;  to  have  participated  in  the 
trials  and  perils  of  our  unspotted  struggle  for  independence,  free- 
dom, and  equal  rights,  and  in  the  foundation  of  the  American 
era  of  a  new  social  order,  which  has  already  pervaded  this,  and 
must,  for  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  mankind,  successively 
pervade  every  part  of  the  other  hemisphere ;  to  have  received,  at 
every  stage  of  the  revolution,  and  during  forty  years  after  that 
period,  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their  represen- 
tatives at  home  and  abroad,  continual  marks  of  their  confidence 
and  kindness,  has  been  the  pride,  the  encouragement,  the  support 
of  a  long  and  eventful  life. 

"But  how  could  I  find  words  to  acknowledge  that  series  of 
welcomes,  those  unbounded  and  universal  displays  of  public  affec- 
tion, which  have  marked  each  step,  each  hour,  of  a  twelve-months' 
progress  through  the  twenty-four  States,  and  which,  while  they 
overwhelm  my  heart  with  grateful  delight,  have  most  satisfacto- 
rily evinced  the  concurrence  of  the  people  in  the  kind  testimo- 
nies,  in   the   immense    favors  bestowed    on    me   by  the   several 
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branches  of  their  representatives,  in  every  part  and  at  the  central 
seat  of  the  confederacy? 

' '  Yet  gratifications  still  higher  awaited  me.  In  the  wonders 
of  creation  and  improvement  that  have  met  my  enchanted  eye, 
in  the  unparalleled  and  self-felt  happiness  of  the  people,  in  their 
rapid  prosperity  and  insured  security,  public  and  private,  in  a 
practice  of  good  order,  the  appendage  of  true  freedom,  and  a 
national  good  sense,  the  final  arbiter  of  all  diflSculties,  I  have  had 
proudly  to  recognize  a  result  of  the  republican  principles  for 
which  we  have  fought,  and  a  glorious  demonstration  to  the  most 
timid  and  prejudiced  minds,  of  the  superiority,  over  degrading 
aristocracy  or  despotism,  of  popular  institutions,  founded  on  the 
plain  rights  of  man,  and  where  the  local  rights  of  every  section 
are  preserved  under  a  constitutional  bond  of  union.  The  cher- 
ishing of  that  union  between  the  States,  as  it  has  been  the  fare- 
well entreaty  of  our  great  paternal  Washington,  and  will  ever 
have  the  dying  prayer  of  every  American  patriot,  so  it  has  be- 
come the  sacred  pledge  of  the  emancipation  of  the  world;  an 
object  in  which  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  the  American  people, 
while  they  give  the  animating  example  of  successful  free  institu- 
tions, in  return  for  an  evil  entailed  upon  them  by  Europe,  and 
of  which  a  liberal  and  enlightened  sense  is  everywhere  more  and 
more  generally  felt,  show  themselves  every  day  more  anxiously 
interested. 

"And  now,  sir,  how  can  I  do  justice  to  my  deep  and  lively 
feelings  for  the  assurances,  most  peculiarly  valued,  of  your  esteem 
and  friendship ;  for  your  so  very  kind  references  to  old  times,  to 
my  beloved  associates,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  my  life;  for  your 
afiecting  picture  of  the  blessings  poured,  by  the  several  genera- 
tions of  the  American  people,  on  the  remaining  days  of  a  delighted 
veteran ;  for  your  affectionate  remarks  on  this  sad  hour  of  separa- 
tion, on  the  country  of  my  birth,  full,  I  can  say,  of  American 
sympathies,  on  the  hope,  so  necessary  to  me,  of  my  seeing  again 
the  country  that  has  deigned,  near  half  a  century  ago,  to  call  me 
hers?  I  shall  content  myself,  refraining  from  superfluous  repeti- 
tions, at  once,  before  you,  sir,  and  this  respected  circle,  to  pro- 
claim my  cordial  confirmation  of  every  one  of  the  sentiments 
which  I  have  had  daily  opportunities  publicly  to  utter,  from  the 
time  when  your  venerable  predecessor,  my  old  brother  in  arms 
and  friend,  transmitted  to  me  the  honorable  invitation  of  Con- 
gress, to  this  day,  when  you,  my  dear  sir,  whose  friendly  connec- 
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tion  with  me  dates  from  your  earliest  youth,  are  going  to  consign 
me  to  the  protection,  across  the  Atlantic,  of  the  heroic  national 
flag,  on  board  the  splendid  ship,  the  name  of  which  has  been  not 
the  least  flattering  and  kind  among  the  numberless  favors  con- 
ferred upon  me. 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,  and  all  who  surround  us.  God  bless  the 
American  people,  each  of  their  States,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Accept  this  patriotic  farewell  of  an  overflowing  heart. 
Such  will  be  its  last  throb  when  it  ceases  to  beat." 

With  the  exception  of  some  serious  annoyance  from 
the  Governor  of  Georgia  on  account  of  the  Indians  in 
that  State,  a  matter  to  be  noted  hereafter,  Mr.  Adams 
passed  this  summer  in  comparative  quietness.-  It  was 
the  lull  after  and  before  great  storms.  He  had  done 
all  he  could  to  lead  to  this  state  by  letting  public 
affairs  take  the  course  in  which  they  had  long  been 
flowing.  The  office-holders  had  neither  been  scared 
nor  turned  from  their  easy  places. 

In  May  he  was  invited  to  go  over  near  Baltimore 
to  an  agricultural  fair  or  exhibition,  and  this  is  what 
he  wrote  in  his  Diary  about  this  scheme  to  start 
him  out : — 

"Mr.  Barbour  had  not  received  his  invitation.  I  had 
received  mine,  and  had  delayed  answering  under  some  hesitation 
whether  to  go  or  not.  I  now  conclude  for  various  reasons  not  to 
go.  From  Skinner's  letter  to  Barbour,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
society  wish  to  make  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  part 
of  their  exhibition.  To  gratify  this  wish,  I  must  give  four  days 
of  my  time,  no  trifle  of  expense,  and  set  a  precedent  for  being 
claimed  as  an  article  of  exhibition  at  all  the  cattle-shows 
throughout  the  Union.  From  cattle-shows  to  other  public  meet- 
ings for  purposes  of  utility  or  exposures  of  public  sentiment,  the 
transition  is  natural  and  easy.  Invitations  to  them  would  mul- 
tiply from  week  to  week,  and  every  compliance  would  breed  the 
necessity  for  numerous  excuses  and  apologies.  Finally,  this  is 
no  part  of  my  duties,  and  some  duty  must  be  neglected  to  attend 
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to  it.     '  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business  ?'     I  answered 
Mr.  Skinner,  declining  the  invitation." 

A  great  deal  of  this  summer  Mr.  Adams  spent  in 
swimming  in  the  Potomac,  devising  plans  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  tympanum  of  the  Capitol's  Dome, 
keeping  run  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  times,  and 
altogether  passing  quite  a  busy  sort  of  lazy  summer. 

He  tells  briefly  about  it  in  his  Diary  in  these 
words,  at  the  end  of  July  : — 

' '  The  whole  month  has  been  more  intensely  warm  than  I  had 
ever  before  experienced.  My  rising  hour  has  ranged  from  four 
to  half-past  five.  Almost  every  day  I  have  bathed  in  the  river 
and  swam,  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Then  read  an  hour.  Breakfast  between  eight  and  nine,  and 
received  a  succession  of  visitors  till  four  or  five  P.  M.  Dine 
from  five  to  six.  Play  billiards  from  six  to  seven  or  eight,  and 
generally  retire  to  bed  between  eight  and  nine.  Excepting  the 
current  business  transacted  by  conference  with  the  heads  of 
Departments,  the  month  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away  in 
idleness." 

Early  in  August  Mr.  Adams  and  La  Fayette  went, 
by  invitation,  to  "  Oak  Hill "  to  see  Mr.  Monroe.  On 
the  way,  the  tongue  of  the  carriage  was  broken,  and  a 
part  of  the  retinue  walked  the  rest  of  the  distance  to 
Monroe's.  For  his  part  Mr.  Adams  had  with  him 
his  son,  John,  and  the  old  "  hired  man,"  Anloine 
Michael  Giuste ;  and  La  Fayette  had  his  valet-de- 
chambre,  secretary,  and  George  Washington,  his  son. 
The  night  of  the  7th,  and  the  next  day  and  night 
they  actually  passed  .with  Mr.  Monroe.  Mr.  Adams 
said,  "The  day  was  spent  in  desultory  conversation 
with  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Hay,  General  La  Fayette, 
Dr.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Hay,  and  visitors  at  the  house." 
Mrs.  Monroe   was    with   her  other  daughter  in   New 
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York.  The  next  day  they  went  to  Leesburg  to 
which  La  Fayette  had  been  invited.  There  they  had 
a  big  dinner,  and  La  Fayette  (who  never  surfeited  of 
slopping  eulogies)  and  the  wordy  Virginians  made 
speeches. 

Determined  that  they  should  lose  none  of  the  day, 
about  night  they  were  made  to  attend  the  baptism  of 
two  children,  one  of  which  was  named  Mary  La  Fay- 
ette, and  the  General  required  to  stand  sponsor  for  it. 
The  President  and  Mr.  Monroe  had  to  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  other  child,  which  was  named 
Maria  Louisa.  That  night  they  stayed  at  Ludwell 
Lee's,  and  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Monroe  slept  in  the 
same  room,  which  had  a  bed  for  each.  This  ridiculous 
trip  was  worse  than  the  Maryland  cattle-show  could 
have  been.  Of  it  Mr.  Adams  only  wrote  :  "  A  full 
account  of  this  day's  proceedings  will  be  published  in 
the  newspapers.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  such  scenes." 
No  wonder.  What  man  of  refined  tastes  could  take 
interest  in  such  a  trip  ? 

La  Fayette's  new  paternal  obligations  did  not 
trouble  him  much,  as  on  that  very  night,  while  they 
were  at  Ludwell  Lee's,  little  Mary  La  Fayette  Mason 
died. 

It  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  induce 
Mr.  Adams  to  take  another  such  trip.  Imagine  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  thoughtful  and 
studious  John  Quincy  Adams,  visiting,  sitting  with 
folded  or  restless  hands,  lounging  about  for  two  whole 
days  and  nights,  engaging  in  small  and  "  desultory 
conversation  "  with  Mrs.  Hay,  quiet  old  Mr.  Monroe, 
Dr.  Wallace,  and  visitors  to  the  house  ! 

An  hour  or  two    among  real   friends,    persons    of 
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common  likes  and  interests,  would  be  tolerable ^to  such 
a  man ;  a  day  and  night  would  be  crime  and  suicide, 
especially  amidst  incongenialities.  Wise  and  con- 
scientious men  can  not  do  such  things.  Society  has 
made  a  race  of  idle  and  thoughtless  women  for  this 
useless  and  evil  leisure. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

MEETING  OF  CONGRESS— MR.  ADAMS'S  FIRST  MESSAGE- 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS— JUST  PRINCIPLES 
NOT  POLULAR. 

ON  the  5th  of  December,  1825,  Congress  (first  ses- 
sion of  the  19th  term,  which  began  its  legal  ex- 
istence on  the  fourth  day  of  the  preceding  March)  met 
for  the  first  session  under  Mr.  Adams.  Most  of  the 
members  had  been  elected  for  this  term  before  the 
choice  of  a  President  had  been«  made  in  the  House, 
and  it  was  quite  doubtful  as  to  the  support  the  new 
Administration  would  have  in  Congress.  In  the  Senate 
Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  a  political  opponent 
of  Mr.  Adams,  was  chosen  presiding  oflficer  "^ro  temr 
On  the  second  ballot  John  W.  Taylor,  of  New 
York,  a  friend  of  the  Administration,  received  99  votes 
against  94  for  all  other  candidates,  and  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House.  An  organization  favorable  to 
the  President  was  accordingly  eflfected,  but  it  was  soon 
seen  that  in  the  union  of  the  Jacksonians  and  former 
supporters  of  Mr.  Crawford,  it  would  be  barely  possible 
even  at  that  early  period  to  carry  any  measure  of  the 
Administration.  Under  these  unfavorable  circum- 
stances Mr.  Adams  sent  to  Congress  his 

FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

December  6,  1825. 

To  THE  Senate  and  House  of  Rephesentatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

In  taking  a  general  survey  of  the   concerns   of  our  beloved 

country,  with   reference   to   subjects   interesting   to  the  common 
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•  I 

welfare,  the  first  sentiment  which  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind, 
is  of  gratitude  to  the  Omnipotent  Dispenser  of  aU  good,  for  the 
continuance  of  the  signal  blessings  of  his  providence,  and  espe- 
cially for  that  health  which,  to  an  unusual  extent,  has  prevailed 
within  our  borders ;  and  for  that  abundance  which,  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  seasons,  has  been  scattered  with  profusion  over  our 
lands.  Nor  ought  we  less  to  ascribe  to  him  the  glory,  that  we 
axe  permitted  to  enjoy  the  bounties  of  his  hand  in  peace  and 
tranquillity ;  in  peace  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  in 
tranquillity  among  ourselves.  There  has,  indeed,  rarely  been  a 
period  in  the  history  of  civilized  man,  in  which  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  Christian  nations  has  been  marked  so  extensively 
by  peace  and  prosperity. 

Europe,  with  a  few  partial  and  unhappy  exceptions,  has 
enjoyed  ten  years  of  peace ;  during  which,  all  her  governments, 
whatever  the  theory  of  their  constitutions  may  have  been,  are 
successively  taught  to  feel  that  the  end  of  their  institutions  is  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  that  the  exercise  of  power  among 
men  can  be  justified  only  by  the  blessings  it  confers  upon  those 
over  whom  it  is  extended. 

During  the  same  period,  our  intercourse  with  all  those 
nations  has  been  pacific  and  friendly  ;  it  so  continues.  Since 
the  close  of  your  late  session,  no  material  variation  has  occurred 
in  our  relations  with  any  one  of  them.  In  the  commercial  and 
navigation  system  of  Great  Britian,  important  changes  of  munic- 
ipal regulations  have  recently  been  sanctioned  by  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  effect  of  which  upon  the  interests  of  other  nations,  and 
particularly  upon  ours,  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed.  In 
the  recent  renewal  of  the  diplomatic  missions,  on  both  sides, 
between  the  two  governments,  assurances  have  been  given  and 
received  of  the  continuance  and  increase  of  that  mutual  confi- 
dence and  cordiality  by  which  the  adjustment  of  many  points  of 
difference  had  already  been  effected,  and  which  affords  the  surest 
pledge  for  the  ultimate  satisfactory  adjustment  of  those  which 
still  remain  open,  or  may  hereafter  arise. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  their  commercial  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  has  always  been  of  the  most  liberal 
character.  In  the  mutual  exchange  of  their  respective  pro- 
ductions, they  have  abstained  altogether  from  prohibitions ;  they 
have  interdicted  themselves  the  power  of  laying  taxes  upon 
exports,  and  whenever  they  have  favored  their  own  shipping,  by 
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special  preferences  or  exclusive  privileges  in  their  own  ports,  it 
has  been  only  with  a  view  to  countervail  similar  favors  and 
exclusions  granted  by  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  been 
engaged  in  traffic,  to  their  own  people  or  shipping,  and  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  ours.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  last  war, 
a  proposal  was  fairly  made  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  df 
March,  1815,  to  all  the  maritime  nations,  to  lay  aside  the  system 
of  retaliating  restrictions  and  exclusions,  and  to  place  the  ship- 
ping of  both  parties  to  the  common  trade  on  a  footing  of  equality 
in  respect  to  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost.  This  offer  was 
partially  and  successively  accepted  by  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
the  Netherlands,  the  Hanseatic  cities,  Prussia:,  Sardinia,  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  Russia.  It  was  also  adopted,  under 
certain  modifications,  in  our  late  commercial  convention  with 
France.  And  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  8th  of  January, 
1824,  it  has  received  a  new  confirmation  with  all  the  nations  who 
had  acceded  to  it,  and  has  been  ofiered  again  to  all  those  who 
are  or  may  hereafter  be  willing  to  abide  in  reciprocity  by  it. 
But  all  these  regulations,  whether  established  by  treaty  or  by 
municipal  enactments,  are  still  subject  to  one  important  restriction. 

The  removal  of  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  of 
impost  is  limited  to  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  or  to  such 
articles  as  are  most  universally  first  shipped  from  her  ports.  It 
will  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  Congress,  whether  even  this 
remnant  of  restriction  may  not  be  safely  abandoned,  and  whether 
the  general  tender  of  equal  competition,  made  in  the  act  of  the 
8th  of  January,  1824,  may  not  be  extended  to  include  all 
articles  of  merchandise  not  prohibited,  of  what  country  soever 
they  may  be  the  produce  or  manufacture.  Propositions  to  this 
effect  have  already  been  made  to  us  by  more  than  one  European 
government ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  once  established  by  legisla- 
tion or  compact  with  any  distinguished  maritime  State,  it  would 
recommend  itself,  by  the  experience  of  its  advantages,  to  the 
general  accession  of  all. 

The  Convention  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  concluded  on  the  24th  of  June,  1822,  was, 
in  the  understanding  and  intent  of  both  parties,  as  appears  upon 
its  face,  only  a  temporary  arrangement  of  the  points  of  difference 
between  them  of  the  most  immediate  and  pressing  urgency.  It 
was  limited,  in  the  first  instance,  to  two  years  from  the  first  of 
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October,  1822,  but  with  a  proviso,  that  it  should  further  continue 
in  force  tUl  the  conclusion  of  a  general  and  definitive  treaty  of 
commerce,  unless  terminated  by  a  notice  six  months  in  advance, 
of  either  of  the  parties  to  the  other.  Its  operation,  so  far  as  it 
extended,  has  been  mutually  advantageous ;  and  it  still  continues 
in  force,  by  common  consent.  But  it  left  unadjusted  several 
objects  of  great  interest  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  both 
countries,  and  particularly  a  mass  of  claims,  to  considerable 
amount,  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Government 
of  France,  of  indemnity  for  property  taken  or  destroyed,  under 
circumstances  of  the  most  aggravated  and  outrageous  character. 
In  the  long  period,  during  which  continual  and  earnest  appeals 
have  been  made  to  the  equity  and  magnanimity  of  France,  in 
behalf  of  these  claims,  their  justice  has  not  been,  as  it  could  not 
be,  denied.  It  was  hoped  that  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign 
to  the  throne  would  have  afforded  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
presenting  them  to  the  consideration  of  his  government.  They 
have  been  presented  and  urged,  hitherto,  without  effect.  The 
repeated  and  earnest  representations  of  our  Minister  at  the  court 
of  France  remains  as  yet  even  without  any  answer.  Were  the 
demands  of  nations  upon  the  justice  of  each  other  susceptible  of 
adjudication  by  the  sentence  of  an  impartial  tribunal,  those  to 
which  I  now  refer  would  long  since  have  been  settled,  and 
adequate  indemnity  would  have  been  obtained.  There  are  large 
amounts  of  similar  claims  upon  the  Netherlands,  Naples,  and 
Denmark.  For  those  upon  Spain,  prior  to  1819,  indemnity  was, 
after  many  years  of  patient  forbearance,  obtained ;  and  those 
upon  Sweden  have  been  lately  compromised  by  a  private  settle- 
ment, in  which  the  claimants  themselves  have  acquiesced.  The 
governments  of  Denmark  and  of  Naples  have  been  recently  re- 
minded of  those  yet  existing  against  them  ;  nor  will  any  of  them 
be  forgotten  while  a  hope  may  be  indulged  of  obtaining  justice 
by  the  means  within  the  Constitutional  power  of  the  Executive, 
and  without  resorting  to  those  measures  of  self-redress  which,  aa 
well  as  the  time,  circumstances,  and  occasion  which  may  require 
them,  are  within  the  exclusive  competency  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  am  enabled  to  bear  witness 
to  the  liberal  spirit  with  which  the  Republic  of  Colombia  has  made 
satisfaction  for  well-established  claims  of  a  similar  character. 
And  among  the  documents  now  communicated  to  Congress,  will 
be  distinguished  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  that 
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republic,  the  ratifications  of  which  have  been  exchanged  since 
the  last  recess  of  the  Legislature.  The  negotiation  of  similar 
treaties  with  all  the  independent  South  American  States  has  been 
contemplated,  and  may  yet  be  accomplished.  The  basis  of  them 
all,  as  proposed  by  the  United  States,  has  been  laid  in  two  prin- 
ciples :  the  one,  of  entire  and  unqualified  reciprocity ;  the  other, 
the  mutual  obligation  of  the  parties  to  place  each  other  perma- 
nently on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.  These  prin- 
ciples are,  indeed,  indispensable  to  the  efiectual  emancipation 
of  the  American  hemisphere  from  the  thralldom  of  colonizing 
monopolies  and  exclusions ;  an  event  rapidly  realizing  in  the 
progress  of  human  afiairs,  and  which  the  resistance  still  opposed  in 
certain  parts  of  Europe  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  South 
American  republics  as  independent  States,  will,  it  is  believed, 
contribute  more  efiectually  to  accomplish.  The  time  has  been, 
and  that  not  remote,  when  some  of  those  States  might,  in  their 
anxious  desire  to  obtain  a  nominal  recognition,  have  accepted  of 
a  nominal  independence,  clogged  with  burdensome  conditions 
and  exclusive  commercial  privileges  granted  to  the  nation  from 
which  they  have  separated,  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  others. 
They  are  now  all  aware  that  such  concessions  to  any  European 
nation  would  be  incompatible  with  that  inflependence  which  they 
have  declared  and  maintained. 

Among  the  measures  which  have  been  suggested  to  them 
by  the  new  relations  with  one  another,  resulting  from  the  recent 
changes  of  their  condition,  is  that  of  assembling  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  a  congress,  at  which  each  of  them  should  be  repre- 
sented, to  deliberate  upon  objects  important  to  the  welfare  of  all. 
The  republics  of  Colombia,  of  Mexico,  and  of  Central  America 
have  already  deputed  plenipotentiaries  to  such  a  meeting,  and 
they  have  invited  the  United  States  to  be  also  represented  there 
by  their  ministers.  The  invitation  has  been  accepted,  and  min- 
isters on  the  part  of  the  United  States  will  be  commissioned  to 
attend  at  those  deliberations,  and  to  take  part  in  them,  so  far  as 
may  "be  compatible  with  that  neutrality,  from  which  it  is  neither 
our  intention,  nor  the  desire  of  the  other  American  States,  that 
we  should  depart. 

The  commissioners  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  have  so  nearly  completed  their  labors  that,  by  the  report 
recently  received  from  the  agent  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,    there   is  reason  to  expect  that   the   commission   will    be 
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closed  at  their  next  session,  appointed  for  the  23d  of  May,  of 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  other  commission  appointed  to  ascertain  the  indemnities 
due  for  slaves  carried  away  from  the  United  States,  after  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  have  met  with  some  difficulty,  which  has 
delayed  their  progress  in  the  inquiry.  A  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  British'  Government  on  the  subject,  which,  it  may 
be  hoped,  will  tend  to  hasten  the  decision  of  the  commissioners, 
or  serve  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

Among  the  powers  specifically  granted  to  Congress,  by  the 
Constitution,  are  those  of  establishing  uniform  laws  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States,  and  of  providing 
for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  gov- 
erning such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  in- 
terests affected  by  legislation  upon  these  subjects,  may  account 
for  the  fact  that,  long  and  often  as  both  of  them  have  occupied 
the  attention,  and  animated  the  debates  of  Congress,  no  systems 
have  yet  been  devised  for  fulfilling,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
community,  the  duties  prescribed  by  these  grants  of  power. 
To  conciliate  the  claim  of  the  individual  citizen  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  personal  liberty,  with  the  effective  obligation  of  pri- 
vate contracts,  is  the  difficult .  problem  to  be  solved  by  a  law 
of  bankruptcy.  These  are  objects  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  society ;  affecting  all  that  is  precious  in  the  existence  of 
multitudes  of  persons,  many  of  them  in  the  classes  essentially 
dependent  and  helpless ;  of  the  age  requiring  nurture,  and  of  the 
sex  entitled  to  protection  from  the  free  agency  of  the  parent  and 
the  husband.  The  organization  of  the  militia  is  yet  more  indis- 
pensable to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  It  is  only  by  an  ef- 
fective militia  that  we  can  at  once  enjoy  the  repose  of  peace,  aud 
bid  defiance  to  foreign  aggression  ;  it  is  by  the  militia  that  we 
are  constituted  an  armed  nation,  standing  in  perpetual  panoply 
of  defense,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
To  this  end  it  would  be  necessary  so  to  shape  its  organization,  as 
to  give  it  a  more  united  and  active  energy.  There  are  laws  for 
establishing  a  uniform  militia  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
for  arming  and  equipping  its  whole  body.  But  it  is  a  body  of 
dislocated  members,  without  the  vigor  of  unity,  and  having  little 
of  uniformity  but  the  name.  To  infuse  into  this  most  important 
institution  the  power  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  to  make  it 
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available  for  the  defense  of  the  Union,  at  the  shortest  notice,  and 
at  the  smallest  expense  of  time,  of  life,  and  of  treasure,  are  among 
the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  persevering  deliberations  of 
Congress. 

Among  the  unequivocal  indications  of  our  national  prosperity 
is  the  flourishing  state  of  our  finances.  The  revenues  of  the 
present  year,  from  all  their  principal  sources,  will  exceed  the 
anticipations  of  the  last.  The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st 
of  January  last,  was  a  little  short  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  ex- 
clusive of  two  millions  and  a  half,  being  a  moiety  of  the  loan  of 
five  millions,  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  26th  of  May,  1824. 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the 
30th  of  September,  exclusive  of  the  other  moiety  of  the  same 
loan,  are  estimated  at  sixteen  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars ;  and  it  is  expected  that  those  of  the  current  quarter  will 
exceed  five  millions  of  dollars  ;  forming  an  aggregate  of  receipts 
of  nearly  twenty-two  millions,  independent  of  the  loan.  The 
expenditures  of  the  year  will  not  exceed  that  sum  more  than  two 
millions.  By  those  expenditures,  nearly  eight  mOlions  of  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt  have  been  discharged.  More  than  a 
million  and  a  half  has  been  devoted  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  warriors  of  the  Revolution ;  a  nearly  equal  sum  to  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications  and  the  acquisition  of  ordnance,  and 
other  permanent  preparatives  of  national  defense  ;  half  a  million 
to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy ;  an  equal  sum  for  purchases 
of  territory  from  the  Indians,  and  payment  of  annuities  to  them; 
and  upward  of  a  million  for  objects  of  internal  improvement, 
authorized  by  special  acts  of  the  last  Congress.  If  we  add  to 
these  four  millions  of  dollars  for  payment  of  interest  upon  the 
public  debt,  there  remains  a  sum  of  about  seven  millions,  which 
have  defrayed  the  whole  expense  of  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, in  its  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments, 
including  the  support  of  the  miUtary  and  naval  establishments, 
and  all  the  occasional  contingencies  of  a  government  co-extensive 
with  the  Union. 

The  amount  of  duties  secured  on  merchandise  imported,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  is  about  twenty-five  millions  and 
a  half;  and  that  which  will  accrue  during  the  current  quarter  is 
estimated  at  five  millions  and  a  half;  from  these  thirty-one  mill- 
ions, deducting  the  drawbacks,  estimated  at  less  than  seven  mill- 
ions, a  sum   exceeding   twenty -four   millions  will   constitute   the 
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revenue  of  the  year,  and  will  exceed  the  whole  expenditures  of 
the  year.  The  entire  amount  of  the  public  debt  remaining  due 
on  the  1st  of  January  next,  will  be  short  of  eighty-one  millions 
of  dollars. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  of  March  last,  a  loan  of 
twelve  millions  of  dollars  was  authorized  at  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  or  an  exchange  of  stock  to  that  amount,  of  four  and  a  half 
per  cent,  for  a  stock  of  six  per  cent,  to  create  a  fund  for  extin- 
guishing an  equal  amount  of  the  public  debt,  bearing  an  interest 
of  six  per  cent,  redeemable  in  1826.  An  account  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  to  give  effect  to  this  act  will  be  laid  before  you  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  As  the  object  which  it  had  in 
view  has  been  but  partially  accomplished,  it  wiU  be  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress,  whether  the  power  with  which  it  clothed 
the  Executive  should  not  be  renewed  at  an  early  day  of  the 
present  session,  and  under  what  modifications. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  of  March  last,  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe,  in  the  name  and  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States,  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Com- 
pany, has  been  executed  by  the  actual  subscription  for  the  amount 
specified ;  and  such  other  measures  have  been  adopted  by  that 
officer,  under  the  act,  as  the  fulfillment  of  its  intentions  requires. 
The  latest  accounts  received  of  this  important  undertaking  au- 
thorize the  belief  that  it  is  in  successful  progress. 

The  payments  into  the  Treasury  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  during  the  present  year,  were  estimated  at 
one  million  of  dollars.  The  actual  receipts  of  the  first  two  qi^ar- 
ters  have  fallen  very  little  short  of  that  sum ;  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  second  half  of  the  year  will  be  equally  productive,  but 
the  income  of  the  year,  from  that  source,  may  now  be  safely  es- 
timated at  a  million  and  a  half.  The  act  of  Congress  of  18th 
May,  1824,  to  provide  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt  due  to 
the  United  States  by  the  purchasers  of  public  lands,  was  limited, 
in  its  operation  of  relief  to  the  purchaser,  to  the  10th  of  April 
last.  Its  effect  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  during  which  it  expired 
was  to  reduce  that  debt  from  ten  to  seven  millions.  By  the 
operation  of  similar  prior  laws  of  relief,  from  and  since  that  of 
2d  of  March,  1821,  the  debt  had  been  reduced  from  upward  of 
twenty-two  millions  to  ten.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  it 
should  be   extinguished  altogether;  and   to  facilitate  that  con- 
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summation,  I  recommend  to  Congress  the  revival,  for  one  year 
more,  of  the  act  of  18th  May,  1824,  with  such  provisional  modi- 
fication as  may  be  liecessary  to  guard  the  public  interests  against 
fraudulent  practices  in  the  resale  of  the  relinquished  land.  The 
purchasers  of  public  lands  are  among  the  most  useful  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens ;  and,  since  the  system  of  sales  for  cash  alone  has 
been  introduced,  great  indulgence  has  been  justly  extended  to 
those  who  had  previously  purchased  upon  credit.  The  debt 
which  had  been  contracted  under  the  credit  sales  had  become  un- 
wieldy, and  its  extinction  was  alike  advantageous  to  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  public.  Under  the  system  of  sales,  matured  as  it 
has  been  by  experience,  and  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  the  lands  will  continue  as  they  have  become,  an  abundant 
source  of  revenue ;  and  when  the  pledge  of  them  to  the  public 
creditor  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  entire  discharge  of  the  national 
debt,  the  swelling  tide  of  wealth  with  which  they  replenish  the 
common  treasury  may  be  made  to  reflow,  in  unfailing  streams  of 
improvement,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  condition  of  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service 
resulting  from  the  Department  of  War,  and  their  administration 
during  the  current  year,  will  be  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  accompanying  documents  herewith 
communicated.  The  organization  and  discipline  of  the  army  are 
effective  and  satisfactory.  To  counteract  the  prevalence  of  de- 
sertion among  the  troops,  it  has  been  suggested  to  withhold  from 
the  men  a  small  portion  of  their  monthly  pay,  until  the  period 
of  their  discharge ;  and  some  expedient  appears  to  be  necessary 
to  preserve  and  maintain  among  the  officers  so  much  of  the  art 
of  horsemanship  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  found  wanting  on 
the  possibly  sudden  eruption  of  a  war,  which  should  overtake  us 
unprovided  with  a  single  corps  of  cavalry.  The  military  academy 
at  West  Point,  under  the  restrictions  of  a  severe  but  paternal 
superintendence,  recommends  itself  more  and  more  to  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Nation ;  and  the  number  of  meritorious  officers 
which  it  forms  and  introduces  to  the  public  service,  furnishes  the 
means  of  multiplying  the  undertaking  of  public  improvements, 
to  which  their  acquirements  at  that  institution  are  peculiarly 
adapted.  The  school  of  artillery  practice,  established  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  is  well  suited  to  the  same  purpose,  and  may  need  the 
aid  of  further  legislative  provisions  to  the  same  end.  The  report 
from  the  various  officers  at  the  head  of  the  administrative  branches 
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of  the  military  service,  connected  with  the  quartering,  clothing, 
subsistence,  health,  and  pay  of  the  army,  exhibit  the  assiduous 
vigilance  of  those  officers  in  the  performance  of  their  respective 
duties,  and  the  faithful  accountability  which  has  pervaded  every 
part  of  the  system. 

Our  relations  with  the  numerous  tribes  of  aboriginal  natives 
of  this  country,  scattered  over  its  extensive  surface,  and  so  de- 
pendent, even  for  their  existence,  upon  our  power,  have  been 
during  the  present  year  highly  interesting.  An  act  of  Congress 
of  the  25th  of  May,  1824,  made  an  appropriation  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  making  treaties  of  trade  and  friendship  with  the  In- 
dian tribes  beyond  the  Mississippi.  An  act  of  the  3d  of  March, 
1825,  authorized  treaties  to  be  made  with  the  Indians  for  their 
consent  to  the  making  of  a  road  from  the  frontier  of  Missouri  to 
that  of  New  Mexico.  And  another  act,  of  the  same  date,  pro- 
viding for  defraying  the  expenses  of  holding  treaties  with  the 
Sioux,  Chippewas,  Menomonees,  Sacs,  Foxes,  etc. ,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  boundaries  and  promoting  peace  between  said 
tribes.  The  first  and  the  last  objects  of  these  acts  have  been 
accomplished  ;  and  the  second  is  yet  in  process  of  execution. 
The  treaties  which,  since  the  last  session  of  Congress,  have  been 
concluded  with  the  several  tribes,  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
for  their  consideration,  conformably  to  the  Constitution.  They 
comprise  large  and  valuable  acquisitions  of  territory,  and  they 
secure  an  adjustment  of  boundaries  and  give  pledges  of  permanent 
peace  between  several  tribes  which  had  been  long  waging  bloody 
war  against  each  other. 

On  the  12th  of  February  last,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  the  In- 
dian Springs,  between  commissioners  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  certain  chiefs  and  individuals  of  the  Creek 
nation  of  Indians,  which  was  received  at  the  seat  of  Government 
only  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
and  of  the  late  Administration.  The  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  was  given  to  it  on  the  3d  of  March,  too  late  for  it  to 
receive  the  ratification  of  the  then  President  of  the  United  States ; 
it  was  ratified  on  the  7th  of  March,  under  the  unsuspecting  im- 
pression that  it  had  been  negotiated  in  good  faith,  and  in  the 
confidence  inspired  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Senate.  The 
subsequent  transactions  in  relation  to  this  treaty  wiU  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  message. 

The  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  public  works,  as 
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well  in  the  construction  of  fortifications  as  for  purposes  of  internal 
improvement,  so  far  as  they  have  been  expended,  have  been 
faithfully  applied.  Their  progress  has  been  delayed  by  the  want 
of  suitable  officers  for  superintending  them.  An  increase  of  both 
the  corps  of  engineers,  military  and  topographical,  was  recom- 
mended by  my  predecessor  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The 
reasons  upon  which  that  recommendation  was  founded  subsist  in 
all  their  force,  and  have  acquired  additional  urgency  since  that 
time.  It  may  also  be  expedient  to  organize  the  topographical 
engineers  into  a  corps  similar  to  the  present  establishment  of  the 
corps  of  engineers.  The  military  academy  at  West  Point  will 
furnish,  from  the  cadets  annually  graduated  there,  officers  well 
qualified  for  carrying  this  measure  into  efl^ect. 

The  board  of  engineers  for  internal  improvement,  appointed 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  act  of  Congress  of  30th  April, 
1824,  "to  procure  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates,  on 
the  subject  of  roads  and  canals,"  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
that  service  from  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  They 
have  completed  the  surveys  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  canal  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Ohio  River, 
and  are  preparing  a  full  report  on  that  subject,  which,  when 
completed,  wUl  be  laid  before  you.  The  same  observation  is  to 
be  made  with  regard,  to  the  two  other  objects  of  great  national 
importance,  upon  which  the  board  have  been  occupied ;  namely, 
the  accomplishment  of  a  national  road  from  this  city  to  New 
Orleans,  and  the  practicability  of  uniting  the  waters  of  Lake 
Memphremagog  with  Connecticut  River,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  that  river.  The  surveys  have  been  made,  and 
are  nearly  completed.  The  report  may  be  expected  at  an  early 
period  during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

The  acts  of  Congress  of  the  last  session,  relative  to  the  sur- 
veving,  marking,  or  laying  out  roads  in  the  Territories  of  Florida, 
Arkansas,  and  Michigan,  from  Missouri  to  Mexico,  and  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Cumberland  Road,  are,  some  of  them,  fully 
executed,  and  others  in  the  process  of  execution.  Those  for  com- 
pleting or  commencing  fortifications  have  been  delayed  only  so 
far  as  the  corps  of  engineers  has  been  inadequate  to  furnish 
officers  for  the  necessary  superintendence  of  the  works.  Under 
the  act  confirming  the  statutes  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  incor- 
porating the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  three  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States  have  been  appointed 
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for  opening  books  and  receiving  subscriptions,  in  concert  with  a 
like  number  of  commissioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  each  of  those 
States.  A  meeting  of  the  commissioners  has  been  postponed,  to 
await  the  definitive  report  of  the  board  of  engineers.  The  light- 
houses and  monuments  for  the  safety  of  our  commerce  and 
mariners;  the  works  for  the  security  of  Plymouth  beach,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  islands  in  Boston  harbor,  have  received 
the  attention  required  by  the  laws  relating  to  those  objects 
respectively.  The  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  Road,  the 
most  important  of  them  all,  after  surmounting  no  inconsiderable 
difficulty  in  fixing  upon  the  direction  of  the  road,  has  commenced 
under  the  most  promising  auspices,  with  the  improvements  of 
recent  invention  in  the  mode  of  construction,  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  great  reduction  in  the  comparative  cost  of  the  work. 

The  operation  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Revolutionary  pen- 
sioners may  deserve  the  renewed  consideration  of  Congress.  The 
act  of  18th  March,  1818,  while  it  made  provision  for  many  meri- 
torious and  indigent  citizens  who-  had  served  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, opened  a  door  to  numerous  abuses  and  impositions. 
To  remedy  this,  the  act  of  1st  May,  1820,  exacted  proofs  of  abso- 
lute indigence,  which  many  really  in  want  were  unable,  and  all, 
susceptible  of  that  delicacy  which  is  allied  to  many  virtues,  must 
be  deeply  reluctant  to  give.  The  result -has  been,  that  some 
among  the  least  deserving  have  been  retained,  and  some  in  whom 
the  requisites  both  of  worth  and  want  were  combined  have  been 
stricken  from  the  list.  As  the  numbers  of  these  venerable  relics 
of  an  age  gone  by  diminish ;  as  the  decays  of  body,  mind,  and 
estate,  of  those  that  survive  must,  in  the  common  course  of 
nature,  increase ;  should  not  a  more  liberal  portion  of  indulgence 
be  dealt  out  to  them?  May  not  the  want  in  most  instances  be 
inferred  from  the  demand,  when  the  service  can  be  duly  proved ; 
and  may  not  the  last  days  of  human  infirmity  be  spared  the  mor- 
tification of  purchasing  a  pittance  of  relief  only  by  the  exposure 
of  its  own  necessities?  I  submit  to  Congress  the  expediency 
either  of  providing  for  individual  cases  of  this  description,  by 
special  enactment,  or  of  revising  the  act  of  the  1st  of  May,  1820, 
with  a  view  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  its  exclusions,  in  favor  of' 
persons  to  whom  charity,  now  bestowed,  can  scarcely  discharge 
the  debt  of  justice. 

The  portion  of  the  naval  force  of  the  Union  in  actual  service 
has  been  chiefly  employed  on  three  stations:   the  Mediterranean, 
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the  coasts  of  South  America  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  West  Indies.  An  occasional  cruiser  has  been  sent  to  range 
along  the  African  shores  most  polluted  by  the  traffic  of  slaves; 
one  armed  vessel  has  been  stationed  on  the  coast  of  our  eastern 
boundary,  to  cruise  along  the  fishing-grounds  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  ou  the  coast  of  Labrador;  and  the  first  service  of  a  new 
frigate  has  been  performed,  in  restoring  to  his  native  soil,  and 
domestic  enjoyments,  the  veteran  hero  whose  youthful  blood  and 
treasure  had  freely  flowed  in  the  cause  of  our  country's  inde- 
pendence, and  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  series  of  services  and 
sacrifices  to  the  improvement  of  his  fellow-men.  The  visit  of 
General  La  Fayette,  alike  honorable  to  himself  and  to  our 
country,  closed,  as  it  had  commenced,  with  the  most  affecting 
testimonials  of  devoted  attachment  on  his  part,  and  of  unbounded 
gratitude  of  this  people  to  him  in  return.  It  will  form,  hereafter, 
a  pleasing  incident  in  the  annals  of  our  Union,  giving  to  real 
history  the  intense  interest  of  romance,  and  signally  marking  the 
unpurcbasable  tribute  of  a  great  nation's  social  affections  to  the 
disinterested  champion  of  the  liberties  of  human  kind. 

The  constant  maintenance  of  a  small  squadron  in  the  Medi- 
terranean is  a  necessary  substitute  for  the  humiliating  alternative 
of  paying  tribute  for  the  security  of  our  commerce  in  that  sea, 
and  for  a  precarious  peace,  at  the  mercy  of  every  caprice  of  four 
Barbary  states,  by  whom  it  was  liable  to  be  violated.  An  addi- 
tional motive  for  keeping  a  respectable  force  stationed  there  at 
this  time,  is  found  in  the  maritime  war  raging  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks ;  and  in  which  the  neutral  navigation  of  this  Union 
is  always  in  danger  of  outrage  and  depredation.  A  few  instances 
have  occurred  of  such  depredations  upon  our  merchant-vessels 
by  privateers  or  pirates  wearing  the  Grecian  flag,  but  without 
real  authority  from  the  Greek  or  any  other  government.  The 
heroic  struggles  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  in  which  our  warmest 
sympathies  as  freemen  and  Christians  have  been  engaged,  have 
continued  to  be  maintained  with  vicissitudes  of  success,  adverse 
and  favorable. 

Similar  motives  have  rendered  expedient  the  keeping  ot  a  like 
force  on  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  on  the  Pacific.  The  irreg- 
ular and  convulsive  character  of  the  war  upon  the  shores  has 
been  extended  to  the  conflicts  upon  the  ocean.  An  active  war- 
fare has  been  kept  up  for  years,  with  alternate  success,  though 
generally  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  patriots.     But  their 
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naval  forces  have  not  always  been  under  the  control  of  their  own 
governments.  Blockades,  unjustifiable  upon  any  acknowledged 
principles  of  international  law,  have  been  proclaimed  by  officers 
in  command;  and  though  disavowed  by  the  supreme  authorities, 
the  protection  of  our  own  commerce  against  them  has  been  made 
cause  of  complaint  and  of  erroneous  imputations  against  some 
of  the  most  gallant  ofiicers  of  our  navy.  Complaints  equally 
groundless  have  been  made  by  the  commanders  of  the  Spanish 
royal  forces  in  those  seas;  but  the  most  effective  protection  to  our 
commerce  has  been  the  flag,  and  the  firmness  of  our  own  com- 
manding officers.  The  cessation  of  the  war,  by  the  complete  tri- 
umph of  the  patriot  cause,  has  removed,  it  is  hoped,  all  cause  of 
dissension  with  one  party,  and  all  vestige  of  force  of  the  other. 
But  an  unsettled  coast  of  many  degrees  of  latitude,  forming  a 
part  of  our  own  territory,  and  a  flourishing  commerce  and  fishery, 
extending  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  to  China,  still  require 
that  the  protecting  power  of  the  Union  should  be  displayed  under 
its  flag,  as  well  upon  the  ocean  as  upon  the  land. 

The  objects  of  the  West  India  squadron  have  been,  to  carry 
into  execution  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave- 
trade;  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce  against  vessels  of 
piratical  character,  though  bearing  commissions  from  either  of  the 
belligerent  parties;  for  its  protection  against  open  and  unequiv- 
ocal pirates.  These  objects,  during  the  present  year,  have  been 
accomplished  more  effectually  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
African  slave-trade  has  long  been  excluded  from  the  use  of  our 
flag;  and  if  some  few  citizens  of  our  country  have  continued  to 
set  the  laws  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  those  of  nature  and  human- 
ity, at  defiance,  by  persevering  in  that  abominable  traffic,  it  has 
been  only  by  sheltering  themselves  under  the  banners  of  other 
nations,  less  earnest  for  the  total  extinction  of  the  trade  than 
ours.  The  irregular  privateers  have,  within  the  last  year,  been 
in  a  great  measure  banished  from  those  seas ;  and  the  pirates,  for 
months  past,  appear  to  have  been  almost  entirely  swept  away 
from  the  borders  and  the  shores  of  the  two  Spanish  islands  in 
those  regions.  The  active,  persevering,  and  unremitted  energy 
of  Captain  Warrington,  and  of  the  officers  and  men  under  his 
command,  on  that  trying  and  perilous  service,  have  been  crowned 
with  signal  success,  and  are  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  their 
country.  But  experience  has  shown  that  not  even  a  temporary 
suspension  or  relaxation  from  assiduity  can  be  indulged  on  that 
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station  without  reproducing  piracy  and  murder  in  all  their  hor- 
rors ;  nor  is  it  probable  that,  for  years  to  come,  our  immensely  val- 
uable commerce  in  those  seas  can  navigate  in  security,  without  the 
steady  continuauce  of  an  armed  force  devoted  to  its  protection. 

It  were  indeed  a  vain  and  dangerous  illusion  to  believe,  that 
in  the  present  or  probable  condition  of  human  society,  a  commerce 
so  extensive  and  so  rich  as  ours  could  exist  and  be  pursued  in 
safety,  without  the  continual  support  of  a  military  marine,  the 
only  arm  by  which  the  power  of  this  confederacy  can  be  esti- 
mated or  felt  by  foreign  nations,  and  the  only  standing  military 
force  which  can  never  be  dangerous  to  our  own  liberties  at  home. 
A  permanent  naval  peace  establishment,  therefore,  adapted  to  our 
present  condition,  and  adaptable  to  that  gigantic  growth  with 
which  the  Nation  is  advancing  in  its  career,  is  among  the  subjects 
which  have  already  occupied  the  foresight  of  the  last  Congress, 
and  which  will  deserve  your  serious  deliberations.  Our  navy, 
commenced  at  an  early  period  of  our  present  political  organiza- 
tion upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  incipient  energies,  the 
scanty  resources,  and  the  comparative  indigence  of  our  infancy, 
was  even  then  found  adequate  to  cope  with  all  the  powers  of 
Barbary,  save  the  first,  and  with  one  of  the  principal  maritime 
powers  of  Europe. 

At  a  period  of  further  advancement,  but  with  little  accession 
of  strength,  it  not  only  sustained  with  honor  the  most  uuequal 
of  conflicts,  but  covered  itself  and  our  country  with  unfading 
glory.  But  it  is  only  since  the  close  of  the  late  war  that,  by  the 
numbers  and  force  of  the  ships  of  which  it  was  composed,  it  could 
deserve  the  name  of  a  navy.  Yet  it  retains  nearly  the  same  or- 
ganization as  when  it  consisted  only  of  five  frigates.  The  rules 
and  regulations  by  which  it  is  govei'ned  earnestly  call  for  revis- 
ion;  and  the  want  of  a  naval  school  of  instruction,  correspond- 
ing with  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  formation 
of  scientific  and  accomplished  officers,  is  felt  with  daily  increasing 
aggravation. 

The  act  of  Congress,  of  26th  of  May,  1824,  authorizing  an 
examination  and  survey  of  the  harbor  of  Charleston  in  South 
Carolina,  of  St.  Mary's  in  Georgia,  and  of  the  coast  of  Florida, 
and  for  other  purposes,  has  been  executed  so  far  as  the  appropri- 
ation would  admit.  Those  of  the  3d  of  March  last,  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  a  navy-yard  and  depot  on  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida, in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  authorizing  the  building  of  ten 
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sloops-of-war,  and  for  other  purposes,  are  in  the  course  of  execu- 
tion, for  the  particulars  of  which,  and  other  objects  connected 
with  this  Department,  I  reter  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  herewith  communicated. 

A  report  from  the  Postmaster-General  is  also  submitted,  exhib- 
iting the  present  flourishing  condition  of  that  Department.  For 
the  first  time  for  many  years,  the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  on 
the  1st  of  July  last,  exceeded  the  expenditures  during  the  same 
period,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  forty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Other  facts,  equally  creditable  to  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment, are,  that  in  two  years  from  the  1st  of  July,  1823,  an 
improvement  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
dollars,  in  its  pecuniary  aflfairs,  has  been  realized;  that,  in  the 
same  interval,  the  increase  of  the  transportation  of  the  mail  has 
exceeded  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  miles  annually ;  and 
that  one  thousand  and  forty  new  post-ofiices  have  been  estab- 
lished. It  hence  appears  that,  under  judicious  management,  the 
income  from  this  establishment  may  be  relied  on  as  fully  ade- 
quate to  defray  its  expenses;  and  that,  by  the  discontinuance  of 
post-roads,  altogether  unproductive,  others  of  more  useful  charac- 
ter may  be  opened,  till  the  circulation  of  the  mail  shall  keep 
pace  with  the  spread  of  our  population,  and  the  comforts  of 
friendly  correspondence,  the  exchanges  of  internal  trafiic,  and 
the  lights  of  the  periodical  press,  shall  be  distributed  to  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  Union,  at  a  charge  scarcely  perceptible  to 
any  individual,  and  without  the  cost  of  a  dollar  to  the  public 
treasury. 

Upon  this  first  occasion  of  addressing  the  Legislature  of  the 
Union,  with  which  I  have  been  honored,  in  presenting  to  their 
view  the  execution,  so  far  as  it  has  been  efiected,  of  the  measures 
sanctioned  by  them  for  promoting  the  internal  improvement  of 
our  country,  I  can  not  close  the  communication  without  recom- 
mending to  their  calm  and  persevering  consideration  the  general 
principle  in  a  more  enlarged  extent.  The  great  object  of  the 
institution  of  civU  government  is  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  are  parties  to  the  social  compact.  And  no 
government,  in  whatever  form  constituted,  can  accomplish  the 
lawful  ends  of  its  institution,  but  in  proportion  as  it  improves  the 
condition  of  those  over  whom  it  is  established.  Roads  and  canals, 
by  multiplying  and  facilitating  the  communications  and  inter- 
course between  distant  regions  and  multitudes  of  men,  are  among 
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the  most  important  means  of  improvement.  But  moral,  political, 
and  intellectual  improvement  are  duties  assigned  by  the  Author 
of  our  existence  to  social,  no  less  than  to  individual,  man.  For 
the  fulfillment  of  those  duties,  governments  are  invested  with 
power ;  and  to  the  attainment  of  the  end,  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  governed,  the  exercise  of  dele- 
gated powers,  is  a  duty  as  sacred  and  indispensable  as  the  usur- 
pation of  powers  not  granted  is  criminal  and  odious.  Among  the 
first,  perhaps  the  very  first  instrument  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  men,  is  knowledge ;  and  to  the  acquisition  of  much 
of  the  knowledge  adapted  to  the  wants,  the  comforts,  and  enjoy- 
ments of  human  life,  public  institutions  and  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing are  essential.  So  convinced  of  this  was  the  first  of  my 
predecessors  in  this  office,  now  first  in  the  memory  as,  living,  he 
was  first  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen,  that  once  and  again, 
in  his  addresses  to  the  Congress  with  whom  he  co-operated  in  the 
public  service,  he  earnestly  recommended  the  establishment  of 
seminaries  of  learning  to  prepare  for  all  the  emergencies  of  peace 
or  war,  a  national  university,  and  a  military  academy.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  had  he  lived  to  the  present  day,  in  turning 
his  eyes  to  the  institution  at  West  Point,  he  would  have  enjoyed 
the  gratification  of  his  most  earnest  wishes.  But,  in  surveying 
the  city  which  has  been  honored  with  his  name,  he  would  have 
seen  the  spot  of  earth  which  he  had  destined  and  bequeathed  to 
the  use  and  benefit  of  his  country  as  the  site  for  a  university  still 
bare  and  barren. 

In  assuming  her  station  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth,  it  would  seem  that  our  country  had  contracted  the  engage- 
ment to  contribute  her  share  of  mind,  of  labor,  and  of  expense, 
to  the  improvement  of  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  individual  acquisition ;  and  particularly  to  geograph- 
ical and  astronomical  science.  Looking  back  to  the  history  only 
of  the  half  century  since  the  declaration  of  bur  independence, 
and  observing  the  generous  emulation  with  which  the  govern- 
ments of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  have  devoted  the 
genius,  the  intelligence,  the  treasures  of  their  respective  nations, 
to  the  common  improvement  of  the  species  in  these  branches  of 
science,  is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  inquire  whether  we  are 
not  bound  by  obligations  of  a  high  and  honorable  character  to 
contribute  our  portion  of  energy  and  exertion  to  the  common 
stock?     The  voyages  of  discovery  prosecuted   in  the  course  of 
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that  time  at  the  expense  of  those  cations,  have  not  only  redounded 
to  their  glory,  but  to  the  improvement  of  human  knowledge. 
We  have  been  partakers  of  that  improvement,  and  owe  for  it  a 
sacred  debt,  not  only  of  gratitude,  but  of  equal  or  proportional 
exertion  in  the  same  common  cause.  Of  the  cost  of  these  under- 
takings, if  the  mere  expenditures  of  outfit,  equipment,  and  com- 
pletion of  the  expeditions  were  to  be  considered  the  only  charges, 
it  would  be  unworthy  of  a  great  and  generous  nation  to  take  a 
second  thought.  One  hundred  expeditions  of  circumnavigation 
like  those  of  Cook  and  La  Perouse  would  not  burden  th^  ex- 
chequer of  the  nation  fitting  them  out,  so  much  as  the  ways  and 
means  of  defraying  a  single  campaign  in  war.  But  if  we  take  into 
the  account  the  lives  of  those  benefactors  of  mankind,  of  which 
their  services  in  the  cause  of  their  species  were  the  purchase, 
how  shall  the  cost  of  those  heroic  enterprises  be  estimated  ?  And 
what  compensation  can  be  made  to  them  or  to  their  countries  for 
them?  Is  it  not  by  bearing  them  in  affectionate  remembrance? 
Is  it  not  still  more  by  imitating  their  example,  by  enabling 
countrymen  of  our  own  to  pursue  the  same  career,  and  to  hazard 
their  lives  in  the  same  cause? 

In  inviting  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  upon  a  view  thus  enlarged,  it  is  not  my  design 
to  recommend  the  equipment  of  an  expedition  for  circumnavi- 
gating the  globe  for  purposes  of  scientific  research  and  inquiry. 
We  have  objects  of  useful  investigation  nearer  home,  and  to 
which  our  cares  may  be  more  beneficially  applied.  The  interior 
of  our  own  territories  has  yet  been  very  imperfectly  explored. 
Our  coasts,  along  many  degrees  of  latitude  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  though  much  frequented  by  our  spirited  commercial 
navigators,  have  been  barely  visited  by  our  public  ships.  The  river 
of  the  West,  first  fully  discovered  and  navigated  by  a  countryman 
of  our  own,  still  bears  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  he  ascended 
its  waters,  and  claims  the  protection  of  our  armed  national  flag  at 
its  mouth.  With  the  establishment,  of  a  military  post  there,  or  at 
some  other  jDoint  of  that  coast,  recommended  by  my  predecessor, 
and  already  matured  in  the  deliberations  of  the  last  Congress,  I 
would  suggest  the  expediency  of  connecting  the  equipment  of  a 
public  ship  for  the  exploration  of  the  whole  north-west  coast 
of  this  continent. 

The  establishment  of  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  was  one   of  the   specific   objects   contemplated  in   the 
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formation  of  our  Constitution  ;  and  to  fix  that  standard  was  one 
of  the  powers  delegated  by  express  terms  in  that  instrument  to 
Congress.  The  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  have 
scarcely  ceased  to  be  occupied  with  inquiries  and  speculations  on 
the  same  subject  since  the  existence  of  our  Constitution ;  and 
with  them  it  has  expanded  into  profound,  laborious,  and  ex- 
pensive researches  into  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  compara- 
tive length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  various  lati- 
tudes, from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  These  researches  have 
resulted  in  the  composition  and  publication  of  several  works 
highly  interesting  to  the  cause  of  science.  The  experiments  are 
yet  in  the  process  of  performance.  Some  of  them  have  recently 
been  made  on  our  own  shores,  within  the  walls  of  one  of  our  own 
colleges,  and  partly  by  one  of  our  own  fellow-citizens.  It  would 
be  honorable  to  our  country  if  the  sequel  of  the  same  experi- 
ments should  be  countenanced  by  the  patronage  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, as  they  have  hitherto  been  by  those  of  France  and 
Great  Britain. 

Connected  with  the  establishment  of  a  university,  or  separate 
from  it,  might  be  undertaken  the  erection  of  an  astronomical 
observatory,  with  provision  for  the  support  of  an  astronomer,  to 
be  in  constant  attendance  of  observation  upon  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens;  and  for  the  periodical  publication  of  his  observa- 
tions. It  is  with  no  feeling  of  pride  as  an  American,  that  the 
remark  may  be  made  that,  on  the  comparatively  small  territorial 
surface  of  Europe,  there  are  existing  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  of  these  light-houses  of  the  skies;  while  throughout 
the  whole  American  hemisphere  there  is  not  one.  .  If  we  reflect 
a  moment  upon  the  discoveries  which,  in  the  last  four  centuries, 
have  been  made  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  universe  by 
the  means  of  these  buildings,  and  of  observers  stationed  in 
them,  shall  we  doubt  of  their  usefulness  to  every  nation?  And 
while  scarcely  a  year  passes  over  our  heads  without  bringing 
some  new  astronomical  discovery  to  light,  which  we  must  fain 
receive  at  second-hand  from  Europe,  are  we  not  cutting  our- 
selves off  from  the  means  of  returning  light  for  light,  while  we 
have  neither  observatory  nor  observer-  upon  our  half  of  the 
globe,  and  the  earth  revolves  in  perpetual  darkness  to  our 
unsearching  eyes  ? 

When,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1791,  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  announced  to  Congress  the  result  of  the  first 
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enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Union,  he  informed  them 
that  the  returns  gave  the  pleasing  assurance  that  the  population 
of  the  United  States  bordered  on  four  millions  of  persons.  At 
the  distance  of  thirty  years  from  that  time,  the  last  enumeration, 
five  years  since  completed,  presented  a  population  bordering  on 
ten  millions.  Perhaps,  of  all  the  evidences  of  a  prosperous  and 
happy  condition  of  human  society,  the  rapidity  of  the  increase 
of  population  is  the  most  unequivocal.  But  the  demonstration  of 
our  prosperity  rests  not  alone  upon  this  indication.  Our  com- 
merce, our  wealth,  and  the  extent  of  our  territories  have  increased 
in  corresponding  proportions ;  and  the  number  of  independent 
communities,  associated  in  our  federal  Union  has,  since  that 
time,  nearly  doubled.  The  legislative  representation  of  the 
States  and  people,  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  has  grown  with 
the  growth  of  their  constituent  bodies.  The  House,  which  then 
consisted  of  sixty-five  members,  now  numbers  upwards  of  two 
hundred.  The  Senate,  which  consisted  of  twenty-six  members, 
has  now  forty-eight.  But  the  Executive,  and  still  more,  the  judi- 
ciary departments,  are  yet,  in  a  great  measure,  confined  to  their 
primitive  organization,  and  are  now  not  adequate  to  the  urgent 
wants  of  a  still  growing  community. 

The  naval  armaments,  which  at  an  early  period  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  necessities  of  the  Union,  soon  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  the  Navy.  But  the  Departments 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Interior,  which,  early  after 
the  formation  of  the  Government  had  been  united  in  one, 
continue  so  united  at  this  time,  to  the  unquestionable  detri- 
ment of  the  .public  service.  The  multiplication  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  nations  and  governments  of  the  Old  World  has 
kept  pace  with  that  of  our  population  and  commerce,  while, 
within  the  last  ten  years,  a  new  family  of  nations,  in  our  own 
hemisphere,  has  arisen  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  with 
whom  our  intercourse,  commercial  and  political,  would  of  itself 
furnish  occupation  to  an  active  and  industrious  department.  The 
constitution  of  the  judiciary,  experimental  and  imperfect  as  it 
was,  even  in  the  infancy  of  our  existing  Government,  is  yet  more 
inadequate  to  the  administration  of  national  justice  at  our  present 
maturity.  Nine  years  liave  elapsed  since  a  predecessor  in  this 
office,  now  not  the  last,  the  citizen  who,  perhaps,  of  all  others 
throughout  the  Union,  contributed  most  to  the  formation  and 
establishment  of  our   Constitution,   in  his  valedictory  address  to 
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Congress,  immediately  preceding  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
urgently  recommended  the  revision  of  the  judiciary,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  additional  executive  department.  The  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service  and  its  unavoidable  deficiencies,  as 
now  in  exercise,  have  added  yearly  cumulative  weight  to  the  con- 
siderations presented  by  him  as  persuasive  to  the  measure ;  and 
in  recommending  it  to  your  deliberations,  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  influence  of  his  high  authority,  in  aid  of  the  undoubting 
convictions  of  my  own  experience. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  patent  office  are 
deserving  much  consideration,  and  perhaps  susceptible  of  some 
improvement.  The  grant  of  power  to  regulate  the  action  of 
Congress  on  this  subject,  has  specified  both  the  end  to  be  attained 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  "to  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  of  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries."  If  an  honest  pride  might  be 
indulged  in  the  reflection,  that  on  the  records  of  the  office  are 
already  found  inventions,  the  usefulness  of  which  has  scarcely 
been  transcended  in  the  annals  of  human  ingenuity,  would  not 
its  exultation  be  allayed  by  the  inquiry,  whether  the  laws  have 
eflfectually  insured  to  the  inventors  the  reward  destined  to  them 
by  the  Constitution,  even  a  limited  term  of  exclusive  right  to 
their  discoveries  ? 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1799,  it  was  resolved  by  Congress, 
that  a  marble  monument  should  be  erected  by  the  United  States, 
in  the  Capitol,  at  the  city  of  Washington ;  that  the  family  of 
General  Washington  should  be  requested  to  permit  his  body  to 
be  deposited  under  it ;  and  that  the  monument  be  so  designed  as 
to  commemorate  the  great  events  of  his  military  and  political  life. 
In  reminding  Congress  of  this  resolution,  and  that  the  monument 
contemplated  by  it  remains  yet  without  execution,  I  shall  indulge 
only  the  remarks,  that  the  works  in  the  Capitol  are  approaching 
to  completion ;  that  the  consent  of  the  family,  desired  by  the 
resolution,  was  requested  and  obtained;  that  a  monument  has 
been  recently  erected  in  this  city,  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation, 
over  the  remains  of  another  distinguished  patriot  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  that  a  spot  has  been  reserved  within  the  walls  where 
you  are  deliberating  for  the  benefit  of  this  and  future  ages,  in 
which  the  mortal  remains  may  be  deposited  of  him  whose  spirit 
hovers  over  you,  and  listens  with  delight  to  every  act  of  the  rep- 
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resentatives  of  his  Nation  which  can  tend  to  exalt  and  adorn  his 
and  their  country. 

The  Constitution  under  which  you  are  assembled  is  a  charter,  of 
limited  powers.  After  full  and  solemn  deliberations  upon  all  or  any 
of  the  objects  which,  urged  by  an  irresistible  sense  of  my  own 
duty,  I  have  recommended  to  your  attention,  should  you  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  however  desirable  in  themselves,  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  for  effecting  them  would  transcend  the  powers  com- 
mitted to  you  by  that  venerable  instrument  which  we  are  all 
bound  to  support,  let  no  consideration  induce  you  to  assume  the 
exercise  of  powers  not  granted  to  you  by  the  people.  But  if  the 
power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  if  the  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ; 
if  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes;  to  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ;  to  establish  post-offices 
and  post-roads ;  to  declare  war ;  to  raise  and  support  armies ;  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy ;  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  these  powers  into  ex- 
ecution— if  these  powers,  and  others  enumerated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, may  be  effectually  brought  into  action  by  laws  promoting 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
the  cultivation  and  encouragement  of  the  mechanic  and  of  the 
elegant  arts,  the  advancement  of  literature,  and  the  progress  of 
the  sciences,  ornamental  and  profound  ;  to  refrain  from  exercising 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  themselves,  would  be  to  hide 
in  the  earth  the  talent  committed  to  our  charge,  would  be  treach- 
ery to  the  most  sacred  of  trusts. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad  upon  the  earth.  It 
stimulates  the  hearts  and  sharpens  the  faculties,  not  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  alone,  but  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  of  their  rulers. 
While  dwelling  with  pleasing  satisfaction  upon  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  our  political  institutions,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  that 
liberty  is  power ;  that  the  nation  blessed  with  the  largest  portion 
of  liberty  must,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  be  the  most  power- 
ful nation  upon  earth ;  and  that  the  tenure  of  power  by  man  is, 
in  the  moral  purposes  of  his  Creator,  upon  condition  that  it  shall 
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be  exercised  to  ends  of  beneficence,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-men.  While  foreign  nations,  less  blessed 
with  that  freedom  which  is  power  than  ourselves,  are  advancing 
with  gigantic  stri-des  in  the  career  of  public  improvement,  were 
we  to  slumber  in  indolence,  or  fold  up  our  arms  and  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  we  are  palsied  by  the  will  of  our  constituents, 
would  it  not  be  to  cast  away  the  bounties  of  Providence,  and 
doom  ourselves  to  perpetual  inferiority?  In  the  course  of  the 
year  now  drawing  to  its  close,  we  have  beheld,  under  the  auspices 
and  at  the  expense  of  one  State  of  this  Union,  a  new  university 
unfolding  its  portals  to  the  sons  of  science,  and  holding  up  the 
torch  of  human  improvement  to  eyes  that  seek  the  light.  We 
have  seen,  under  the  persevering  and  enlightened  enterprise  of 
another  State,  the  waters  of  our  Western  lakes  mingle  with  those 
of  the  ocean.  If  undertakings  like  these  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  compass  of  a  few  years,  by  the  authority  of  single  members 
of  our  confederation,  can  we,  the  representative  authorities  of 
the  whole  Union,  fall  behind  our  fellow-servauts  in  the  exercise 
of- the  trust  committed  to  us  for  the  benefit  of  our  common  sov- 
ereign, by  the  accomplishment  of  works  important  to  the  whole, 
and  to  which  neither  the  authority  nor  the  resources  of.  any  one 
State  can  be  adequate? 

Finally,  fellow-citizens,  I  shall  await  with  cheering  hope,  and 
faithful  co-operation,  the  result  of  your  deliberatioHS ;  assured  that 
without  encroaching  upon  the  powers  reserved  to  the  authorities 
of  the  respective  States,  or  to  the  people,  you  will,  with  a  due 
sense  of  your  obligations  to  your  country,  and  of  the  high  respon- 
sibilities weighing  upon  yourselves,  give  efficacy  to  the  means 
committed  to  you  for  the  common  good.  And  may  He  who 
searches  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  prosper  your  exertions 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  promote  the  highest  welfare 
of  our  country. 

With  all  Mr.  Adams's  regard  for  precedents,  he 
submitted  to  a  plan  in  the  preparation  of  this  message 
about  which  he  felt  much  doubt.  ,  Mr.  Clay  had  sug- 
gested that  when  his  draft  of  the  message  was  ready, 
he  should  give  it  to  him,  and  the  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet would  discuss  it  among  themselves  without  the 
feelings   of   restraint  they   should    experience   in  his 
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presence.     Of   this    innovation    upon    the    Executive 
usage,  Mr.  .Adams  wrote : — 

"I  have  given  the  draft  of  my  annual  message  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration,  who  are  to  meet  and  examine  it  by 
themselves,  and  then  discuss  the  result  with  me.  I  have  adopted 
this  mode  of  scrutinizing  the  message,  because  I  wish  to  have  the 
benefit  of  every  objection  that  can  be  made  by  every  member  of 
the  Administration.  But  it  has  never  been  practiced  before,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be  a  safe  precedent  to  follow.  In 
England  the  message  or  speech  is  delivered  by  a  person  under  no 
responsibility  for  its  contents ;  but  here,  where  he  who  delivers  it 
is  alone  responsible,  and  those  who  advise  have  no  responsibility 
at  all,  there  may  be  some  danger  in  placing  the  composition  of  it 
under  the  control  of  Cabinet  members,  by  giving  it  up  to  discus- 
sion  entirely  among  themselves." 

Mr.  Adams  awaited  the  public  verdict  upon  this 
message  with  great  concern ;  and  although  it  was  re- 
garded with  favor  as  far  as  the  temper  of  the  times 
would  admit,  it  was  soon  attacked  with  a  severity- 
based  upon  personal  ill-will  and  unfounded  assumptions. 
Virginia  and  .other  parts  of  the  South  led  in  this  as- 
sault upon  it.  It  was  claimed  that  Mr.  Adams  had  in 
view  a  grand  system  of  national  improvements,  point- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  a  strong,  magnificent  cen- 
tral Government. 

The  hope  expressed  in  the  closing  paragraph  of 
this  plain  and  manly  message  was  not  destined  to  be 
fulfilled.  That  the  spirit  of  improvement  was  abroad 
in  the  land  Mr.  Adams  did  not  see  verified.  His  glow- 
ing dreams  were  but  nightmares  to  the  Jacksonian 
Democracy.  Unheeded  fell  his  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations, and  one  of  the  most  patriotic,  beneficial, 
and  conciliatory  Administrations  was  rendered  power- 
less, by  a  villainous  partisan  spirit  which  had  already 
announced  that,  right  or  wrong,  it  must  go  down. 
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Mr.  Adams  took  this  first  opportunity  to  reannouace 
"  The  Monroe  Doctrine,"  or  Adams  Doctrine ;  and  de- 
clared his  intention  to  commission  representatives  from 
this  Government  to  the  proposed  Panama  Congress ; 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Haval  school,  and 
a  national  university  ;  and  a  national  observatory  under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  astronomer. 

After   all    these    startling    recommendations,  it   is 

camly  and  modestly  said : — 

' '  The  Constitution  under  which  you  are  assembled  is  a 
charter  of  limited  powers.  After  full  and  solemn  deliberations 
upon  all  or  any  of  the  objects  which,  urged  by  an  irresistible 
sense  of  my  own  duty,  I  have  recommended  to  your  attention, 
should  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  desirable  in 
themselves,  the  enactment  of  laws  for  effecting  them  would 
transcend  the  powers  committed  to  you  by  that  venerable  instru- 
ment which  we  are  all  bound  to  support,  let  no  consideration 
induce  you  to  assume  the  exercise  of  powers  not  granted  to  you 
by  the  people." 

The  real  spirit  of  this  declaration  was  enough,  in 
a  just  and  magnanimous  age,  to  have  saved  its  author 
from  misrepresentation  and  calumny,  at  least. 

Although  he  had  founded  his  recommendations 
upon  the  firm  belief  that  the  Constitution  did  grant 
power  to  Congress  to  legislate  fully  on  the  improve- 
ments indicated ;  yet  Mr.  Adams  had  not  the  remotest 
inclination  to  start  new  political  issues,  or  quarrel  with 
the  party  with  which  he  had  long  been  identified. 
And  this  fact  was  fully  proven  by  his  conduct  through- 
out his  entire  Administration.  Yet,  perhaps,  no  other 
President  has  entered  upon  his  office  under  such 
adverse  circumstances.  All  others  have  had,  at  least, 
the  backing  of  strong  party  organizations,  whatever 
their  acts  might  be.  And  what  were  the  grounds  of 
opposition  to  Mr.  Adams  ? 

20— F 
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With  some  his  first  oifense  or  crime  consisted  in 
his  being  the  son  of  John  Adams.  With  men  of  such 
distempered  minds  as  John  Randolph,  that  would  have 
been  reason  sufficient  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
considerations  for  condemning  him  and  his  Adminis- 
tration without  trial.  Randolph  went  so  far  as  to  call 
Mr.  Adams,  John  II.,  and  say  that  he  was  simply  serv- 
ing out  his  father's  term.  He  hated  Mr.  Adams  and 
his  name  with  a  hatred  more  intense  than  ever  could 
have  been  cherished  by  the  dark-browed  race  from 
which  he  sprang ;  but  was  loud  in  his  assertions  that 
he  hated  Mr.  Adams's  principles  only,  and  that 
because  of  the  love  he  held  for  his  country.  The 
immodest  and  reckless  William  B.  Giles  was  another 
Virginian  who  engaged  with  his  usual  intemperance  in 
the  assault  upon  Mr.  Adams.  But  the  opposition  to 
him  on  account  of  his  origin  and  name  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  a  few  persons.  Of  course,  it  was 
mainly  found  in  the  South,  but  it  was  there  wide- 
spread. 

A  Northern  writer  at  this  very  time  said  of  him  : — 

"This  same  President  of  ours  is  a  man  that  I  can  never  court 
nor  be  on  very  familiar  terms  with.  There  is  a  cold,  repulsive 
atmosphere  about  him  that  is  too  chilling  for  my  respiration,  and 
I  shall  certainly  keep  at  a  distance  from  its  influence.  I  wish 
him  Godspeed  in  his  Administration,  and  am  heartily  disposed 
to  lend  him  my  feeble  aid  whenever  he  may  need  it  in  a  correct 
course ;  but  he  can  not  expect  me  to  become  his  warm  and 
devoted  partisan." 

This  was  the  kind  of  support  this  President  re- 
ceived from  any  source.  He  had  no  party,  no  par- 
tisan following.  A  sense  of  duty  merely  led  men  to 
give  him  their  countenance  and  support.  The  one 
"great"  thing  which  would  have  warmed  their  hearts 
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toward  him,  and  loosened  their  tongues  in  his  praise, 
a  cordial  opening  to  their  use  and  disposition  the 
offices  under  his  control,  he  declined  to  do.  He 
declined,  too,  to  assume  that  vulgar  pretense  of  love 
for  all  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  which  no 
man  ever  felt,  ever  could  feel;  An  utterly  false 
standard  of  attachment  and  repulsion,  of  judgment, 
was  quite  generally  erected  for  this  "  cold,"  intelligent, 
and  just  man,  but  one  which  runs  through  all  the 
social  and  other  affairs  of  the  world. 

As  President,  Washington  had  said  that  he  knew 
no  friend.  No  other  of  Washington's  successors  has 
so  conscientiously  acted  upon  this  principle  as  John 
Quincy  Adams.  For  the  reverse  of  this  principle  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  met  with  every 
degree  of  censure.  Yet  it  was  a  repugnant  thing  in 
Mr.  Adams.  He  lacked  personal  magnetism ;  did 
not  draw  men  to  him.  They  could  not  become  devoted 
to  him  as  "  partisans,"  and  "  love  "  him.  Why  should 
they  have  done  so  ?  This  is  a  purely  selfish,  and 
animal  standard.  What  is  liked  in  a  flower  but  its  per- 
fume, its  exquisite  colors,  its  form?  What  in  a  tree, 
but  its  fruit,  its  useful  timber,  its  beautiful  foliage  ? 
What  in  man,  but  virtue?  Nothing  in  the  uni- 
verse can,  perhaps,  inspire  permanent  love  but  virtue. 
What  else  is  lovable  but  wisdom,  justice,  good,  and 
truth?  What  is  beautiful  and  useful  without  these 
qualities  ?  What  moral  grounds  are  to  be  found  any- 
where for  loving  anything  else  ? 

A  woman  says,  "  I  do  not  like  the  new  preacher. 
He  can  not  preach.  Look  at  his  face  and  head !  And 
how  queerly  he  dresses  and  holds  his  fingers !"  A 
woman  sends  her  own  child  to  the  "  office  "  to  tell  the 
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doctor  that  "  there  is  no  love  lost  between  them." 
But  he  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  charging  such 
immorality  against  her.  It  never  entered  his  mind 
that  she  should  "  love  "  him.  She  was  the  wife  of 
another  man,  and  had  no  right  to  "  love  "  any  other. 
The  doctor  had  in  view  only  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  his  profession,  and  considered  it  simple  jus- 
tice to  expect  his  fee  where  he  had  not  thought  his 
free  services  a  duty.  A  careful,  exact,  and  honest 
office-holder  executes  the  law  he  is  sworn  to  execute. 
He  has  no  option.  He  can  make  no  allowances  or 
abatements  in  the  tax  assessments,  or  what  not.  But 
his  accuracy,  and  straight-edgedness  make  him  enemies 
at  the  next  polls.  Shall  a  man  become  an  enemy  by 
doing  what  the  law  and  his  oath  require  him  to  do  ? 
Does  an  enemy  require  a  man  to  do  what  he  should  do  ? 
What  moral  code  can  sustain  anything  but  truth  and 
right  ?  What  does  it  matter  whether  you  "  love,"  or 
even  like  another  or  not,  so  that  he  has  virtues  in 
office  to  challenge  every  test?  Congeniality  belongs 
to  a  narrow  field.  Out  of  that  field  it  may  be  a  sus- 
picious and  doubtful  quality.  Yet  by  these  absurd 
follies  the  world  judges. 

Thus  it  was  that,  on  false  personal  grounds,  a  luke- 
warm support  and  a  strong  opposition  met  Mr.  Adams 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  Presidency.  Political 
grounds  of  opposition,  to  a  degree,  would  have  been 
reasonable.  See,  for  a  moment,  how  this  matter  stood. 
The  opposition  to  his  Administration  on  the  part  of 
the  Jacksonians  began  on  the  day  of  his  election  in 
the  House.  It  wa:s  strongly  and  permanently  developed 
before  he  sent  his  first  message  to  Congress.  And 
where    could   this   have   rested   but   on    the    personal 
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falsities  named  above?  However,  to  the  South  he 
stood  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  slave  line,  and  this 
fact  even  then  attached  to  him  a  suspicion  which  was 
shared  in  after  days  by  all  the  Northern  Democratic 
Presidents,  and  the  whole  race  of  the  most  intense 
pro-slavery  politicians  of  that  section.  Freedom  sur- 
rounded them  with  an  atmosphere  which  all  their  pre- 
tensions and  political  associations  could  not  remove. 
Still  nothing  in  the  past  revealed  the  fact  that  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  to  become  the  most  consequential 
and  persistent  enemy  of  negro  slavery  in  the  United 
States. 

For  sixteen  years  he  had  been  in  the  public  serv- 
ice under  Democratic  (Republican)  Administrations ; 
during  Mr.  Monroe's  entire  term  occupying  what  was 
then,  and  is  yet,  ordinarily,  the  most  important  posi- 
tion in  the  Cabinet.  In  all  this  time  the  last  of  the 
Virginia  Presidents  failed  to  see  in  him  principles  he 
did  not  usually  heartily  sanction.  There  was  little 
difference  in  practice  between  him  and  these  Democratic 
Presidents.  It  was,  therefore,  mainly  on  other  than 
political  grounds  that  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams's 
Administration  began.  To  Mr.  Calhoun  he  had  fully 
divulged  his  sentiments  as  to  slavery,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  said  they  were  noble  in  themselves,  but 
unsuited  to  the  South. 

Yet  these  sentiments^  had  not  become  public.  His 
inaugural  address  put  the  question  of  internal  improve- 
ments in  an  unusually  emphatic  form,  and  his  first 
message  set  the  matter  in  glowing  colors  which 
startled  the  old  party  leaders,  and  sharpened  the 
weapons  of  abuse  in  the  hands  of  the  Jacksonians. 
And  yet  most  of  the  recommendations  of  the  message 
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were  familiar  to  the  Republicans,  and  had  never  given 
them  any  uneasiness.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  been 
wholly  averse  to  internal  improvements,  and  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  Constitution  might  be 
amended  to  give  Congress  power  to  legislate  for  that 
purpose,  if  it  should  be  thought  best.  He  did  not 
believe  the  Constitution  granted  any  such  power,  yet 
he  cautiously  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
national  university.  Washington  had  proposed  this, 
and  Mr.  Madison  renewed  the  recommendation.  Mr. 
Monroe  sustained  Congress  in  the  appropriations  for 
improving  the  Cumberland  Road.  He  also  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  national  university,  and 
favored  a  grand  system  of  internal  improvements,  if 
provision  for  it  should  first  be  made  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  But  Mr.  Monroe's  strong  ten- 
dencies in  that  way  had  been  attributed  to  his  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Nobody  ever  accused  Mr.  Adams  of  being  a  "  strict 
constructionist,"  and  suspicion  always  pointed  toward 
him.  In  the  Cabinet  of  General  Jackson  Mr.  Clay 
would  have  been  deemed  a  very  safe  man ;  at  the 
head  of  Mr.  Adams's  he  was  regarded  as  especially 
dangerous  by  the  Jacksonians.  But  Mr.  Rush  out- 
distanced both  Ad,ams  and  Clay,  and  in  his  first  annual 
report  of  the  Treasury  Dfepartment  set  up  what  was 
deemed  a  very  startling  and  ridiculous  scheme  for 
improving  the  country  and  educating  and  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  people.  _ 

General  Jackson  and  his  followers  were  going  on 
the  principle  of  breaking  down  the  Adams  Administra- 
tion whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  and  in  the  first 
message  a  tangible  ground  was  furnished  them,  around 
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which  others  not  so  unreasonably  and  ill-disposed  could 
gather  in  their  aid.  The  foundations  of  real  party,  not 
personal,  issues  were  now  discernible.  The  old  ques- 
tions of  liberal  and  strict  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  had  been  slumbering  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  were  now  revived. .  The  principles  and  spirit 
of  a  thorough,  protective,  parental  government  were 
again  aroused  in  opposition  to  the  old  Jeffersonian 
theory  of  a  weak  government,  of  no  government,  that 
the  world  was  governed  too  much. 

It  was  now  discovered  that  Mr.  Adams  was  not  a 
Republican  (Democrat) ;  that  he  had  been  a  Federalist 
by  birth,  education,  and  social  surroundings  and  prefer- 
ences ;  and  was  still  one.  At  the  time  he  entered  the 
Democratic  ranks,  under  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  old  Federal 
issues  were  dead,  or  dormant,  and  under  the  Virginia 
Presidents,  affairs  had  taken  no  turn  favoring  the  de- 
velopment of  party  issues.  In  this  quiet  current  Mr. 
Adams  had  floated,  having  faith  in  what  he  did,  without 
visions  of  what  the  future  would  bring  forth. 

If  his  message  had  furnished  the  grounds  for  new 
party  organizations,  it  was  quite  evident  that  whatever 
the  result  would  be,  the  JeflTersonian  period  was  at  an 
end.  Mr.  Adams  could  not  revive  or  maintain  its 
principles ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  powerful  man,  an 
imperious  animal,  was  forming  around  himself  a  party 
which  should  be  absolutely  subject  to  his  will,  a  leader 
and  a  party  not  without  principles,  perhaps,  but  with- 
out precedents.  Such  was  the  early  condition  of  the 
Jacksonian  Democracy. 

Now  first  began  to  appear  a  new  party  nomencla- 
ture. In  the  Presidential  contest  of  1828,  the  follow- 
ers of  the  two  candidates  to  a  great  extent  took  the 
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names  of  their  leaders.  They  were  merely  Adams 
men  and  Jackson  men.  But  the  Adams  men 'took  the 
name  of  National  Republicans,  and  from  this  they  soon 
became  Whigs,  having  many  of  the  traits  of  the  old 
Federal  party.  At  the  end  of  another  period,  from 
the  ruins  of  this  party,  with  some  new  vital  issues, 
sprang  the  new  Republican  party  of  to-day.  The 
Jackson  men,  dropping  the  name  Republican,  became 
Jacksonian  Democrats,  and  as  the  imperial  old  leader 
disappeared  the  prefix  was  dropped  and  the  Democ- 
racy, with  many  vicissitudes,  and  some  principles 
wholly  un-Jeffersonian  and  un-Jacksonian,  but  better 
suited  to  the  times,  still  remains. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  "  19TH"  CONGRESS— GEORGIA  VERSUS 

THE  UNITED  STATES— "LO!  THE  POOR  INDIAN"— THE 

GREAT  PANAMA  CONGRESS  AND  WHAT 

CAME  OF  IT. 

IN  1802  the  Government  agreed  with  Georgia,  on 
condition  of  that  State  relinquishing  her  claim  to 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title 
to  all  lands  in  that  State,  "  whenever  it  could  be  peace- 
ably done,  upon  reasonable  terms." 

The  work  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  agreement  had 
gone  on  slowly,  but  persistently  under  the  three  Vir- 
ginia Presidents  who  were  certainly  well-disposed 
toward  the  advancement  of  Georgia's  interests.  They 
had  succeeded  in  "  treating  "  for  many  million  acres  of 
the  Indian  lands,  but  more  than  half  as  much  more 
was  still  in  dispute  and  held  by  the  Creek  and  Chero- 
kee Indians  when  Mr.  Monroe  went  out  of  office.  This 
matter  now  devolved  upon  Mr.  Adams,  and  so  immi- 
nent was  the  prospect  of  war  with  Georgia,  led  by  the 
unreasonable  and  unpatriotic  Governor,  Troup,  that 
Mr.  Adams  was  on  the  point  of  calling  Congress  in 
special  session  in  the  summer  of  1825,  to  provide  for 
the  emergency.  Late  in  the  winter  of  1824  a  treaty, 
not  sanctioned  by  these  nations,  was  signed  by  the 
Indian  General,  William  Mcintosh,  and  several  other 
chiefs,  conveying  to  the  whites  all  the  Indian  lands  in 
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Georgia,  and  this  treaty  the  Senate  ratified  on  the  last 
day  of  Mr.  Monroe's  term  of  office. 

In  the  following  month  the  Indians  put  Mcintosh 
and  another  chief,  who  liad  signed  this  treaty,  to 
death,  and  prepared  to  resist  the  execution  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  Georgia.  Governor 
Troup  claimed  that  all  these  lands  were  now  vested 
in  his  State,  and  set  about  having  them  surveyed  pre- 
paratory to  distributing  by  lottery  among  the  white 
citizens.  The  Indians  laid  their  complaints  before 
the  President,  and  a  controversy  with  Georgia  began, 
which,  on  the  part  of  Governor  Troup,  was  exceedingly 
vexatious  and  disgraceful. 

The  President  sent  a  special  agent  to  investigate 
the  case,  and  also  ordered  General  Gaines  with  a  con- 
siderable force  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  dispute  to 
prevent  war  between  the  Indians  and  this  obstreperous 
and  unwise  governor.  This  very  decided  course  of  the 
President  brought  Troup  to  a  halt,  and  a  new  treaty  was 
made  by  which  the  Indians  ceded  all  their  Georgia 
lands,  except  a  small  tract,  to  the  United  States.  This 
treaty,  although  opposed  by  the  Georgia  Congressmen, 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  appropriations  made 
by  the  House  for  carrying  it  out.  Still  the  difficulty 
was  not  ended.  General  Gaines  and  the  Governor  of 
Georgia  engaged  in  a  very  intemperate  correspondence, 
in  which  the  General  also  lost  his  discretion  and  tem- 
per, which  terminated  in  the  Governor  peremptorily 
demanding  of  the  War  Department  his  arrest  and  pun- 
ishment. In  a  letter  to  the  President  in  August,  1825, 
Troup  charged  General  Gaines  with  every  indecency, 
but  said  he  was  correct  in  one  of  his  positions ;  and 
being   in    the   right  himself,  he  put  the  President  in 
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the  wrong  so  conspicuously,  that  he  stood  on  an  in- 
sulated eminence,  an  almost  solitary  advocate  for  mak- 
ing and  breaking  treaties. 

The  President  wrote  to  General  Gaines,  requir- 
ing him  to  abstain  from  anything  offensive  in  his 
further  communications  with  Troup,  but  considering 
the  abuse  heaped  upon  him  as  palliatory,  declined 
to  arrest  him  or  take  any  notice  of  the  Governor's 
demands. 

The  great  Legislature  of  Georgia  had  said  : — 

"  We  will  no  longer  submit  our  retained  rights  to  the  snivel- 
ing insinuations  of  bad  men  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  our  Consti- 
tutional rights  to  the  dark  and  strained  construction  of  designing 
men  upon  judicial  benches ;  that  we  detest  the  doctrine,  and  dis- 
claim the  principle,  of  unlimited  submission  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. 

"Let  our  Northern  brethren,  then,  if  there  is  no  peace  in 
Union,  if  the  compact  has  become  too  heavy  to  be  longer  borne, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  mercies,  find  peace  among  themselves. 
Let  them  continue  to  rejoice  in  their  self-righteousness.      .     .     . 

"Let  the  North,  then,  form  national  roads  for  themselves; 
let  them  guard  with  tariffs  their  own  interests.     .     .     . 

"In  the  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  government,  we  would 
still  remain,  master  and  servant,  under  our  own  vine  and  our  own 
fig-tree,  and  confide  for  safety  upon  Him  who,  of  old  time,  looked 
down  upon  this  state  of  things  without  wrath." 

Here  was  the  issue,  and  in  the  spirit  of  1860  ! 

In  June,  1825,  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  to 
Governor  Troup  that,  if  Georgia  began  surveying  the 
Indian  lands  under  the  treaty  made  by  Mcintosh,  and 
rejected  at  Washington,  the  Government  would  not  be 
responsible  for  the  consequences.  Troup  defiantly  an- 
swered :  "  The  President  may  rest  content  that  the 
government  of  Georgia  cares  for  no  responsibilities  in 
the  exercise  of  its  right,  and  the  execution  of  its  trust, 
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but  those  which  belong  to  conscience  and  to  God,  who, 
thanks  to  Him,  is  equally  our  God,  as  the  God  of  the 
United  States."  What  would  a  political  leader,  guilty 
of  such  foolishness,  not  do  ?  But  Troup  was  notified 
decidedly  not  to  make  the  surveys,  and  General  Gaines 
was  required  to  be  on  the  alert,  as  a  collision  between 
the  General  Government  and  Georgia  was  not  im- 
probable. 

The  President  continued  his  efforts  with  the  In- 
dians, and  finally  the  treaty  was  amended,  annulling 
their  title  to  all  the  land  in  the  State.  In  May,  1826, 
this  result  was  reached.  But  Georgia  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  treaty,  and  Troup,  accordingly,  ordered  the 
surveys  to  be  commenced  in  September,  without  refer- 
ence to  what  had  been  done  at  Washington.  In  January, 
1827,  the  news  reached  the  President  that  the  State 
authorities  ^were  actually  engaged  in  surveying  lands 
outside  of  the  bounds  of  the  treaty,  lands  not  ceded 
and  yet  belonging  to  the  Indians.  A  few  days  subse- 
quently, the  President  laid  the  aggravated  case  before 
Congress,  and  in  doing  so  stated  that  if  the  encroach- 
ments of  Georgia  continued,  the  military  arm  would 
be  employed  to  enforce  the  laws. 

The  notorious  Troup  now  came  forward  with  a 
letter  to  the  War  Department,  in  which  he  said : 
"  From  the  first  decisive  act  of  hostility,  you  will  be 
considered  and  treated  as  a  public  enemy,  and  with 
the  less  repugnance,  because  you,  to  whom  we  might 
Constitutionally  have  appealed  for  our  own  defense 
against  invasion,  are,  yourselves,  the  invaders  ;  and 
what  is  more,  the  unblushing  allies  of  the  savages, 
whose  cause  you  have  adopted." 

The    Governor   at   once    set   about  organizing  the 
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militia,  at  the  same  time  ordering  the  release  of  any 
citizens  of  the  State  connected  with  the  surveys  which 
had  been  ordered  by  him,  who  had  been  arrested  by 
the  officers  of  the  General  Government.  But  Troup, 
discovering  the  efforts  of  the  President  to  settle  the 
matter  peaceably,  now  began  to  relent,  and  the  contro- 
versy suddenly  ended  by  another  treaty  in  January, 
1828,  giving  to  this  great,  pugnacious  State  all  the 
Indian  lands  she  asked. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  establish  all  the  In- 
dians in  a  perpetual  territory  of  their  own,  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  but  little  was  accomplished  in  this  di- 
rection during  Mr.  Adams's  Aministration. 

Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  unjustifiable 
quarrels  ever  started  by  a  State  against  the  General 
Government.  The  conduct  of  Troup  and  his  Legisla- 
ture met  more  than  ridicule.  In  the  South,  separa- 
tion, disunion,  to  a  great  extent,  was  regarded  as  the 
way  out  of  difficulty,  and  possible  dissolution  of  the 
Union  was  talked  of  everywhere. 

Europe  began  the  talk  in  which  she  had  always 
indulged,  and  of  which  she  was  not  cured  until  after  the 
war  for  suppressing  the  Rebellion,  began  in  1861,  that 
this  Government  must  shortly  fall  to  pieces  from  intrin- 
sic weakness ;  that  republics  could  not  have  strength 
enough  to  hold  together.  A  war  had  been  more  im- 
minent than  in  1832,  in  South  Carolina's  foolish  at- 
tempt to  nullify  the  acts  of  the  General  Government. 
But  the  result  was  substantially  the  same  in  both 
cases.  In  the  first,  Georgia  blustered,  blackguarded, 
threatened,  prepared  for  war,  and  finally  triumphed  in 
getting  just  what  she  had  set  out  to  get.  In  the 
other,  the  Executive  blustered  "  By  the  Eternal,"  and 
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then  relented,  as  a  partisan  necessity,  and  South  Caro- 
lina got,  in  compromise,  about  all  there  was  in  nullifi- 
cation. But  the  greatest  sufferers  in  this  case,  per- 
haps, were  the  Indians,  who,  as  usual,  sacrificed  their 
ancient  domain  to  the  cupidity  of  the  white  "  friend 
and  brother." 

Late  in  December,  1825,  Mr.  Adams  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  confidential  message  concerning  the  proposed 
Panama  Congress  of  American  governments,  and  nom- 
inated Richard  C.  Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  then  Min- 
ister from  this  country  to  the  United  States  of  Co- 
lombia, and  John  Sergeant,  to  represent  this  Govern- 
ment. The  President  gave  his  reasons,  which  were 
simple,  satisfactory,  and  proper  enough.  But  the 
matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  de- 
signedly organized  as  unfavorable  to  the  mission.  All 
the  committees  of  the  Senate,  except  one,  were  organ- 
ized in  opposition  to  the  Administration.  This  was 
Mr.  Calhoun's  first  unfair  and  unmanly  act,  as  Vice- 
President,  towards  his  old  associate,  who  had  extolled 
him  as  the  philosopher  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet.  Cal- 
houn was  opposed  to  the  Panama  mission  mainly  for 
the  sake  of  opposition ;  and  was  opposed  to  the  Ad- 
ministration entirely  on  no  better  grounds,  and  so  prej- 
udicial to  the  public  interests  became  his  evil  and 
unstatesman-like  conduct  in  the  appointment  of  commit- 
tees that  the  Senate  actually  had  to  take  the  privilege 
of  appointing  out  of  his  hands. 

The  committee  on  foreign  relations,  to  which  the 
Panama  matter  was  referred,  reported  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  send  agents  to  the  proposed  congress  of 
American  nations.  This  report  was  not  made  until 
the  16th  of  January,  1826.     This  result  met  a  strong 
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opposition,  and  for  two  months  the  Panama  question 
absorbed  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  country. 
At  last,  on  the  14th  of  March,  the  Senate,  in  a  vote 
of  24  to  19,  negatiA'ed  the  report  of  the  committee, 
and  confirmed  the  nominations  the  President  had  made. 
On  the  25th,  the  House  committee  of  foreign  relations 
reported  in  favor  of  the  mission,  and  after  a  long  and 
futile  argument  a  bill  was  passed  on  the  22d  of  April 
making  the  necessary  appropriations.  The  broad  field 
of  discussion  taken  in  the  House  was  unwise  and  tri- 
fling, however  ably  it  was  carried  on,  as  it  was  beyond 
the  province  of  the  House  to  argue  the  expediency  of 
such  cases.  Many  members  of  that  body  voted  for 
the  mission  on  this  ground,  perhaps.  At  all  events, 
the  appropriation  was  authorized  by  a  vote  of  134 
to  60. 

Congress  delayed  the  matter  so  long  that  Mr.  Ser- 
geant had  not  time  to  reach  the  scene  of  action,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  died  of  some  tropical  fever  on  the  way. 
So  the  United  States  was  not  represented  in  the  fa- 
mous Panama  Congress.  It  met  on  the  22d  of  June, 
and  in  less  than  a  month  concluded  its  session.  A 
league  of  perpetual  friendship  was  formed,  with  a  pro- 
vision that  other  American  states,  not  represented, 
could  come  in  within  the  year,  and  the  next  session 
ordered  to  meet  near  the  City  of  Mexico  in  February, 
1827.  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  Minister  to  Mexico,  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Anderson,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1826,  Mr.  Sergeant  set  out  for  Tacubaya,  where 
the  congress  was  to  meet.  But  some  of  the  South 
American  republics  had  not  ratified  the  treaties  made 
in  the  first  session  of  the  congress,  and  other  dissen- 
sions   arising   among   them,  representatives   were  not 
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sent,  and  thus  ended  forever  the  Panama  Congress,  in 
which  the  United  States  had  taken  no  part. 

The  importance  attached  to  it  at  that  time,  and, 
indeed,  ever  since,  by  politicians,  had  no  foundation 
out  of  their  imaginations.  And  the  great  fuss  raised 
about  it  in  Congress  meant  little  else  than  opposition  to 
the  Administration.  The  scheme  had  originated,  prob- 
ably, with  General  Bolivar,  and  the  interest  taken  in 
it  by  Mr.  Adams  rested  wholly  upon  the  desire  to  ben- 
efit his  own  country,  while  furthering  any  safe  steps 
for  the  advancement  of  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine."  This 
Panama  affair  was  one  of  the  most  proper  and  harm- 
less of  all  the  political  undertakings  on  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  was  without  mystery  or  deep  signification. 
It  meant  nothing  then,  and  never  would  have  meant 
more  to  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  assump- 
tions concerning  it  then,  and  the  strange  unction  of 
ignorance  and  the  self-gratulatory  air  of  knowing  some- 
thing that  never  existed,  yet  visible  in  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  the  political  gossip,  slander,  and  other  evil 
machinations  of  half  a  century  ago. 

Throughout  Mr.  Adams's  entire  term  little  was 
done  in  Congress  of  more  importance  than  the  worth- 
less wrangle  over  this  Panama  affair.  The  Calhoun 
and  Crawford  men  soon  fell  in  with  the  Jacksonians, 
and  the  main  business  of  the  four  sessions,  especially 
of  the  last  two,  was  to  break  down  the  Administra- 
tion, and  make  one  of  the  most  ignorant  men,  and 
also,  or  consequently,  the  most  absolutely  tyrannical 
and  undemocratic  man  in  the  United  States,  President. 

One  of  the  measures  introduced  in  Congress  in  the 
spring  of  1826,  was  for  the  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, providing    for   the   election  of   President   and 
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Vice-President  by  the  vote  of  the  people  in  dis- 
tricts. This  was  done  in  mind  of  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Adams  reached  the  Presidency,  and  was  a  part 
of  the  general  plan  of  opposition  to  his  Administra- 
tion. The  following  bills  were  also  introduced :  For 
amending  the  Constitution,  making  members  of  Con- 
gress ineligible  to  civil  office  by  Executive  appoint- 
ment; to  regulate  the  advertising  laws  of  the  coun- 
try; to  secure  faithful  oflScers,  and  remove  others; 
to  regulate  the  appointment  of  postmasters,  cadets, 
and  midshipmen;  and  a  bill  to  take  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  of  removing  at  pleasure  naval  and 
military  officers. 

Mr.  Adams  had  appointed  several  Congressmen  to 
important  positions,  had  taken  the  public  printing  in  a 
few  cases  out  of  the  hands  of  his  bitter  revilers,  and 
all  these  measures  were  aimed  at  him,  as  was  avowed 
by  John  Randolph  and  others.  Although  some  of 
these  matters  were  pressed  in  other  sessions  during 
Mr.  Adams's  term,  nothing  came  of  any  of  them,  and 
while  this  plan  of  submitting  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  has  at  different 
times  since  agitated  politicians  and  been  a  dark  theme 
before  the  country,  nothing  has  ever  been  accom- 
plished, the  original  electoral  system  gaining  strength 
with  the  lapse  of  time. 

One-third  of  the  session  was  taken  up  with  the 
discussion  of  these  bills;  and  so,  matters  required  for 
the  general  good  were  pushed  out  to  make  room  for 
partisan  machinations  against  the  Administration,  and 
in  this  evil  mood  the  first  session  of  Congress  under 
Mr.  Adams  closed.  May  22,  1826. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  this  session  Albert  Gallatin 
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went  to  England  to  fill  the  place  held  but  a  few  months 
by  Rufus  King,  whose  declining  health  compelled  him 
to  return  home.     Early  in  1827  Mr.  King  died. 

The  event  of  1826  which  became  of  unusual  im- 
portance in  the  record  of  political  superstitition  was 
the  death  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  on 
the  same  day,  "the  day  we  celebrate." 

The  President  had  received  letters  concerning  the 
"low"  condition  of  his  father,  and  on  the  9th  he  set 
out  for  Quincy.  At  Baltimore,  on  the  same  day,  he 
got  word  that  his  father  had  died  on  the  4th.  Five 
days  were  then  required  to  transmit  any  kind  of  news 
from  Boston  to  Washington.  In  the  old  home  at 
Quincy,  on  the  13th  of  July,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his 
Diary : — 

"  My  father  and  my  mother  have  departed.  The  charm  which 
has  always  made  this  house  to  me  an  abode  of  enchantment  is 
dissolved ;  and  yet  my  attachment  to  it,  and  to  the  whole  region 
round,  is  stronger  than  I  ever  felt  it  before.  I  feel  it  is  time  for 
me  to  begin  to  set  my  house  in  order,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
church-yard  myself." 

This  he  did,  uniting  with  the  Church  while  on  this 
trip,  a  matter  which  will  be  written  of  more  fully  in  a 
future  chapter.  While  in  Massachusetts  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Adams  took  the  necessary  steps  as  one  of  the 
executors  of  his  father's  will,  looked  thoroughly  into 
his  affairs,  made  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  will,  and  also  made  some  arrange- 
ments towards  retiring  from  public  life  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1829. 

During  this  trip  he  had  the  painful  gratification  of 
hearing  Edward  Everett  and  other  orators  of  his  State 
deliver  eulogies  on  the  lives  of  his  father  and  Mr. 
Jeffjerson.      Mr.  Adams   believed   himself  to   be   the 
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founder  of  the  school  and  race  of  orators  then  rising 
to  distinction  in  Massachusetts.  His  lectures  at  Cam- 
bridge had  been  the  first  experiment  in  the  University 
in  teaching  the  spirit  and  principles  of  real  oratory. 

All  Mr.  Adams's  reflections  and  observations  while 
on  this  trip  home  had  a  tendency  to  wed  him  more 
firmly  to  his  former  notions  of  intellectual  culture. 
He  believed  that  even  the  quality  of  the  blood  would 
be  affected  in  time  by  mental  culture.  And  why  not  ? 
The  mine  opened  to  him  in  the  old  family  papers 
and  records,  left  by  his  father,  was  rich  with  evidence 
in  support  of  his  indisputable  sentiments.  These  old 
documents  too  clearly  revealed  the  difference  in  the 
fortune  of  those  of  his  ancestors  who  had  and  those 
who  had  not  received  the  benefits  even  of  what  is 
generally  termed  education. 

On  the  19th  Mr.  Adams  returned  to  Washington, 
in  time  to  be  present  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  delivery  of  Attorney-Greneral  Wirt's  celebrated 
Eulogy  on  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  TERM  OF  CONGRESS- 
SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE— THREE  GREAT 
GENERALS  IN  POLITICS. 


0 


N  the  4th  of  December,  1826,  Congress  again  assem- 
bled for  the  short  session  ending  March  3,  1827. 


PRESIDENT  ADAMS'S  SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

December  9,  18S6. 
To  THE  Senate  and  House  op  Repkesentativbs  of  the  United  States  : — 

The  assemblage  of  the  representatives  of  the  Union  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  at  this  time,  occurs  under  circumstances  call- 
ing for  the  renewed  homage  of  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good.  With  the  exceptions  incidental  to  the 
most  felicitous  conditions  of  human  existence,  we  continue  to  be 
highly  favored  in  all  the  elements  which  contribute  to  individual 
comfort  and  to  national  prosperity.  In  the  survey  of  our  ex- 
tensive country  we  are  generally  to  observe  abodes  of  health  and 
regions  of  plenty.  In  our  civil  and  political  relations  we  have 
peace  without,  and  tranquillity  within  our  borders.  We  are,  as  a 
people,  increasing  with  unabated  rapidity  in  population,  wealth, 
and  national  resources  ;  and,  whatever  diiferences  of  opinion  exist 
among  us  with  regard  to  the  mode  and  the  means  by  which  we 
shall  turn  the  beneficence  of  Heaven  to  the  improvement  of  our 
own  condition,  there  is  yet  a  spirit  animating  us  all  which  will 
not  suifer  the  bounties  of  Providence  to  be  showered  upon  us  in 
vain,  but  will  receive  them  with  grateful  hearts,  and  apply  them 
with  unwearied  hands  to  the  advancement  of  the  general  good. 

Of  the  subjects  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress at  their  last  session,  some  were  then  definitely  acted  upon. 
Others  left  unfinished,  but  partly  matured,  will  recur  to  your 
attention  without  needing  a  renewal  of  notice  from   me.     The 
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purpose  of  this  communication  will  be  to  present  to  your  view 
the  general  aspect  of  our  public  affairs  at  this  moment,  and  the 
measures  which  have  been  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions 
of  the  Legislature  as  signified  by  the  laws  then  and  heretofore 
enacted. 

In  our  intercourse  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  we  have 
still  the  happiness  of  enjoying  peace  and  a  general  good. under- 
standing ;  qualified,  however,  in  several  important  instances,  by 
collisions  of  interest,  and  by  unsatisfied  claims  of  justice,  to  the 
settlement  of  which  the  Constitutional  interposition  of  the  legis- 
lative authority  may  become  ultimately  indispensable. 

By  the  decease  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  which 
occurred  contemporaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  the  United  States  have  been  deprived  of  a 
long-tried,  steady,  and  faithful  friend.  Born  to  the  inheritance 
of  absolute  power,  and  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity,  from 
which  no  power  on  earth,  however  absolute,  is  exempt,  that  mon- 
arch, from  his  youth,  had  been  taught  to  feel  the  force  and  value 
of  public  opinion,  and  to  be  sensible  that  the  interests  of  his  own 
government  would  be  best  promoted  by  a  frank  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  this  republic,  as  those  of  his  people  would  be  ad- 
vanced by  a  liberal  commercial  intercourse  with  our  country.  A 
candid  and  confidential  interchange  of  sentiments  between  him 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  aifairs  of 
South  America,  took  place  at  a  period  not  long  preceding  his 
demise,  and  contributed  to  fix  that  course  of  policy  which  left 
to  the  other  governments  of  Europe  no  alternative  but  that  of 
sooner  or  later  recognizing  the  independence  of  our  southern 
neighbors,  of  which  the  example  had  by  the  United  States  already 
been  set.  The  ordinary  diplomatic  communications  between  his 
successor,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  the  United  States,  have 
sufiered  some  interruption  by  the  illness,  departure,  and  subse- 
quent decease  of  his  minister  residing  here,  who  enjoyed,  as  he 
merited,  the  entire  confidence  of  his  new  sovereign,  as  he  had 
eminently  responded  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  But  we  have  had 
the  most  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  sentiments  of  the  reign- 
ing emperor  toward  the  United  States  are  altogether  conform- 
able to  those  which  had  so  long  and  constantly  aniniated  his  im- 
perial brother ;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  they  will 
serve  to  cement  that  harmony  and  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  nations  which,  founded  in  congenial  interests,  can 
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not  but  result  in  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  both. 

Our  relations  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  France  are, 
by  the  operation  of  the  convention  of  24th  June,  1822,  with  that 
nation,  in  a  state  of  gradual  and  progressive  improvement.  Con- 
vinced by  all  our  experience,  no  less  than  by  the  principles  of 
fair  and  liberal  reciprocity  which  the  United  States  have  constantly 
tendered  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  the  rule  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  which  they  would  universally  prefer,  that  fair  and 
equal  competition  is  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  both  par- 
ties, the  United  States,  in  the  negotiation  of  that  convention, 
earnestly  contended  for  a  mutual  renunciation  of  discriminating 
duties  and  charges  in  the  ports  of  the  two  countries.  Unable  to 
obtain  the  immediate  recognition  of  this  principle  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, after  reducing  the  duties  ot  discrimination  so  far  as  was 
found  attainable,  it  was  agreed  that,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from  the  1st  of  October,  1822,  when  the  convention  was  to 
go  into  effect,  unless  a  notice  of  six  months  on  either  side  should 
be  given  to  the  other,  that  the  convention  itself  must  terminate, 
those  duties  should  be  reduced  by  one-fourth,  and  that  this  reduc- 
tion should  be  yearly  repeated  until  all  discrimination  should  cease 
while  the  convention  itself  should  continue  in  force.  By  the 
effect  of  this  stipulation  three-fourths  of  the  discriminating  duties 
which  had  been  levied  by  each  party  upon  the  vessels  of  the 
other  in  its  ports,  have  already  been  removed ;  and,  on  the  1st  of 
next  October,  should  the  convention  be  still  in  force,  the  remain- 
ing fourth  will  be  discontinued.  French  vessels,  laden  with 
French  produce,  will  be  received  in  our  ports  on  the  same  terms 
as  our  own ;  and  ours,  in  return,  will  enjoy  the  same  advantages 
in  the  ports  of  France. 

By  these  approximations  to  an  equality  of  duties  and  of 
charges,  not  only  has  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
prospered,  but  friendly  dispositions  have  been  on  both  sides  en- 
couraged and  promoted.  They  will  continue  to  be  cherished  and 
culti\  ated  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  would  have  been 
gratifying  to  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  add,  that  the  claims 
upon  the  justice  of  the  French  Government,  involving  the 
property  and  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  many  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  and  which  have  been  so  long  and  so  earnestly  urged, 
were  in  a  more  promising  train  of  adjustment  than  at  your  last 
meeting ;  but  their  condition  remains  unaltered. 
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With  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  the  mutual  aban- 
donment of  discriminating  duties  had  been  regulated  by  the 
legislative  acts  on  both  sides.  The  act  of  Congress  of  the  20th 
of  April,  1818,  abolished  all  discriminating  duties  of  impost  and 
tonnage,  upon  the  vessels  and  produce  of  the  Netherlands  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  assurance  given  by  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands,  that  all  such  duties  operating 
against  the  shipping  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  that 
kingdom  had  been  abolished.  These  reciprocal  regulations  had 
continued  in  force  several  years,  when  the  discriminating  prin- 
ciple was  resumed  by  the  Netherlands  in  a  new  and  indirect 
form,  by  a  bounty  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  shape  of  a  return  of 
duties  to  their  national  vessels,  and  in  which  those  of  the  United 
States  are  not  permitted  to  participate.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of 
the  7th  of  January,  1824,  all  discriminating  duties  in  the  United 
States  were  again  suspended,  so  far  as  related  to  the  vessels  and 
produce  of  the  Netherlands,  so  long  as  the  reciprocal  exemption 
should  be  extended  to  the  vessels  and  produce  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Netherlands.  But  the  same  act  provides  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  restoration  of  discriminating  duties  to  operate 
against  the  shipping  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  any 
of  the  foreign  countries  referred  to  therein,  the  suspension  of 
discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  the  navigation  of  such  foreign 
country  should  cease,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  acts  imposing 
discriminating  foreign  tonnage  and  import  duties  in  the  United 
States  should  revive  and  be  in  full  force  with  regard  to  that  nation. . 

In  the  correspondence  with  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands upon  this  subject,  they  have  contended  that  the  favor 
shown  to  their  own  shipping  by  this  bounty  upon  their  tonnage 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  discriminatory  duty.  But  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  it  produces  all  the  same  effects.  Had  the  mutual 
abolition  been  stipulated  by  treaty,  such  a  bounty  upon  the 
national  vessels  could  scarcely  have  been  granted  consistently 
with  good  faith.  Yet  as  the  act  of  Congress  of  7th  January, 
1824,  has  not  expressly  authorized  the  Executive  authority  to 
determine  what  shall  be  considered  as  a  revival  of  discriminating 
duties  by  a  foreign  government  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  the  retalitory  measure  on  our  part,  however  just 
and  neceesary,  may  tend  rather  to  that  conflict  of  legislation 
which  we  deprecate  than  to  that  concert  to  which  we  invite  all 
commercial  nations  as  most  conductive  to  their  interest   and   our 
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own,  I  have  thought  it  more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions  to  refer  the  subject  again  to  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  Legislature  to  decide  what  measure  'the  emer- 
gency may  require,  than  abruptly  by  proclamation  to  carry  into 
effect  the  minatory  provision  of  the  act  of  1824. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  treaties  of  amity,  navi- 
gation, and  commerce  were  negotiated  and  signed  at  this  place 
with  the  Government  of  Denmark  in  Europe,  and  with  the 
federation  of  Central  America  in  this  hemisphere.  These  treaties 
then  received  the  Constitutional  sanction  of  the  Senate,  by  the 
advice  and  consent  to  their  ratification.  They  were  accordingly 
ratified  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  during  the  recess 
of  Congress  have  been  also  ratified  by  the  other  respective  con- 
tracting parties.  The  ratifications  have  been  exchanged,  and 
they  have  been  published  by  proclamations,  copies  of  which  are 
herewith  communicated  to  Congress.  These  treaties  have  estab- 
lished between  the  contracting  parties  the  principles  of  equality 
and  reciprocity  in  their  broadest  and  most  liberal  extent ;  each 
party  admitting  the  vessels  of  the  other  into  its  ports,  laden  with 
cargoes  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  quarter  of  the  globe, 
upon  the  payment  of  the  same  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost  that 
are  chargeable  upon  their  own.  They  have  further  .stipulated, 
that  the  parties  shall  hereafter  grant  no  favor  of  navigation  or 
commerce  to  any  other  nation,  which  shall  not,  upon  the  same 
terms,  be  granted  to  each  other ;  and  that  neither  party  will 
*  impose  upon  articles  of  merchandise,  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  other,  any  other  or  higher  duties  than  upon  the  like 
articles,  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  country. 
To  these  principles  there  is,  in  the  convention  with  Denmark,  an 
exception  with  regard  to  the  Colonies  of  that  kingdom  in  the 
Arctic  Seas,  but  none  with  regard  to  her  Colonies  in  the  West 
Indies. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  the  term  to  which  our  last 
commercial  treaty  with  Sweden  was  limited  has  expired.  A  con- 
tinuation of  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment, and  is  believed  to  be  desirable  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  proposed  by  the  king  of  Sweden  that,  pend- 
ing the  negotiation  of  renewal,  the  expired  treaty  should  be 
mutually  considered  as  still  in  force ;  a  measure  which  will 
require  the  sanction  of  Congress  to  be  carried  into  eflfect  on  our 
part,  and  which  I  therefore  recommend  to  your  consideration. 
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With  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal,  aod  in  general  all  tlie 
European  powers,  between  whom  and  the  United  States  relations 
of  friendly  intercourse  have  existed,  their  condition  has  not 
materially  varied  since  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I  regret  not 
to  be  able  to  say  the  same  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  America.  Negotia- 
tions of  the  highest  importance  to  our  common  interests  have 
been  for  several  years  in  discussion  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  have  been  invariably 
pursued  in  the  spirit  of  candor  and  conciliation.  Interests  of 
great  magnitude  and  delicacy  had  been  adjusted  by  the  conven- 
tions of  1815  and  1818,  while  that  of  1822,  mediated  by  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander,  had  promised  a  satisfactory  compromise 
of  claims  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  justice 
to  the  rights  of  a  numerous  class  of  their  citizens,  was  bound  to 
sustain.  But  with  regard  to  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Colonies  in  America,  it  has 
been  hitherto  found  impracticable  to  bring  the  parties  to  an 
understanding  satisfactory  to  both.  The  relative  geographical 
position,  and  the  respective  products  of  nature,  cultivated  by 
human  industry,  had  constituted  the  elements  of  a  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
insular  and  continental,  important  to  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries.  But  it  had  been  interdicted  by  Great  Britain,  upon 
a  principle  heretofore  practiced  upon  by  the  colonizing  nations 
of  Europe,  of  holding  the  trade  of  their  Colonies,  each  in  exclu- 
sive monopoly  to  herself.  After  the  termination  of  the  late  war, 
this  interdiction  had  been  revived,  and  the  British  Government 
declined  including  this  portion  of  our  intercourse  with  "her  pos- 
sessions in  the  negotiation  of  the  convention  of  1815.  The  trade 
was  then  carried  on  exclusively  in  British  vessels,  till  the  act  of 
Congress  concerning  navigation,  of  1818,  and  the  supplemental 
act  of  1820,  met  the  interdict  by  a  corresponding  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  These  measures,  not  of  retaliation, 
but  of  necessary  self-defense,  were  soon  succeeded  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  opening  certain  Colonial  ports  to  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  coming  directly  from  them,  and  to  the  importntion 
from  them  of  certain  articles  of  our  produce,  burdened  with 
heavy  duties,  and  excluding  some  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
of  our  exports.  The  United  States  opened  their  ports  to  British 
vessels  from  the  Colonies  upon  terms  as  exactly  corresponding  with 
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those  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  as  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
parties  could  be  made.  And  a  negotiation  was  commenced  by 
mutual  consent,  with  the  hope  on  our  part  that  a  reciprocal 
spirit  of  accommodation  and  a  common  sentiment  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  trade  to  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  countries,  between  whom  it  must  be  carried  on,  would  ulti- 
mately bring  the  parties  to  a  compromise,  with  which  both  might 
be  satisfied.  With  this  view,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  determined  to  sacrifice  something  of  that  entire  recip- 
rocity which  in  all  commercial  arrangements  with  foreign  powers 
they  are  entitled  to  demand,  and  to  acquiesce  in  some  inequali- 
ties disadvantageous  to  ourselves,  rather  than  to  forego  the  benefit 
of  a  final  and  permanent  adjustment  of  this  interest,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Great  Britain  herself.  The  negotiation,  repeatedly 
suspended  by  accidental  circumstances,  was,  however,  by  mutual 
agreement  and  express  assent,  considered  as  pending,  and  to  be 
speedily  resumed.  In  the  meantime,  another  act  of  Parliament, 
so  doubtful  and  ambiguous  in  its  import  as  to  have  been  misunder- 
stood by  the  officers  in  the  Colonies  who  were  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  opens  again  certain  Colonial  ports,  upon  new  conditions 
and  terms,  with  a  threat  to  close  them  against  any  nation  which 
may  not  accept  those  terms,  as  prescribed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. This  act,  passed  in  July,  1825,  not  communicated  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  not  understood  by  the  British 
officers  of  the  customs  in  the  Colonies  where  it  was  to  be  enforced, 
was  nevertheless  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  at 
their  last  session.  With  the  knowledge  that  a  negotiation  upon 
the  subject  had  long  been  in  progress,  and  pledges  given  of  its 
resumption  at  an  early  day,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  await 
the  result  of  that  negotiation,  rather  than  to  subscribe  implicitly 
to  terms,  the  import  of  which  was  not  clear,  and  which  the 
British  authorities  themselves  in  this  hemisphere  were  not  pre- 
pared to  explain. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  citizens  was  dispatched  as  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  fur- 
nished with  instructions  which  we  could  not  doubt  would  lead  to 
a  conclusion  of  this  long-controverted  interest,  upon  terms  ac- 
ceptable to  Great  Britain.  Upon  his  arrival,  and  before  he  had 
delivered  his  letters  of  credence,  he  was  met  by  an  order  of  the 
British  council,  excluding,  from   and   after  the   1st  of  December 
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now  current,  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  from  all  the  Colonial 
British  ports,  excepting  those  immediately  bordering  upon  our 
Territories.  In  answer  to  his  expostulations  upon  a  measure 
thus  unexpected,  he  is  informed  that,  according  to  the  ancient 
maxims  of  policy  of  European  nations  having  colonies,  their 
trade  is. an  exclusive  possession  of  the  mother  country;  that  all 
participation  in  it  by  other  nations  is  a  boon  or  favor  not  form- 
ing a  subject  of  negotiation,  but  to  be  regulated  by  the  legislative 
acts  of  the  power  owning  the  colony ;  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  declines  negotiating  concerning  it,  and  that  as 
the  United  States  did  not  forthwith  accept,  purely  and  simply, 
the  terms  offered  by  the  act  of  Parliament  of  July,  t825,  Great 
Britain  would  not  admit  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  even 
upon  the  terms  on  which  she  had  opened  them  to  the  navigation 
of  other  nations. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  trade  which  we 
have  enjoyed  with  the  British  Colonies  rather  as  an  interchange 
of  mutual  benefits  than  as  a  mere  favor  received ;  that  under 
every  circumstance  we  have  given  an  ample  equivalent.  We 
have  seen  every  other  nation  holding  colonies  negotiate  with 
other  nations,  and  grant  them  freely  admission  to  the  colonies  by 
treaty ;  and,  so  far  are  the  other  colonizing  nations  of  Europe 
now  from  refusing  to  negotiate  for  trade  with  their  colonies,  that 
we  ourselves  have  secured  access  to  the  colonies  of  more  than  one 
of  them  by  treaty.  The  refusal,  however,  of  Great  Britain  to 
negotiate,  leaves  to  the  United  States  no  other  alternative  than 
that  of  regulating,  or  interdicting  altogether  the  trade  on  their 
part,  according  as  either  measure  may  affect  the  interests  of  our 
own  country  ;  and,  with  that  exclusive  object,  I  would  recommend 
the  whole  subject  to  your  calm  and  candid  deliberations. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  unavailing  exertions  to  accomplish  a 
cordial  good  understanding  on  this  interest  will  not  have  an  un- 
propitious  effect  upon  the  other  great  topics  of  discussion  between 
the  two  governments.  Our  north-eastern  and  north-western 
boundaries  are  still  unadjusted.  The  commissioners  under  the 
7th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  have  nearly  come  to  the  close 
of  their  labors  ;  nor  can  we  renounce  the  expectation,  enfeebled 
as  it  is,  that  they  may  agree  upon  their  report  to  the  satisfaction 
or  acquiescence  of  both  parties.  The  commission  for  liquidating 
the  claims  for  indemnity  for  slaves  carried  away  after  the  close 
of  the  war  has  been   sitting,  with  doubtful  prospects  of  success. 
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Propositions  of  compromise  have,  however,  passed  between  the 
two  governments,  the  result  of  which,  we  flatter  ourselves,  may 
yet  prove  satisfactory.  Our  own  dispositions  and  purposes  to- 
ward Great  Britain  are  all  friendly  and  conciliatory ;  nor  can  we 
abandon,  but  with  strong  reluctance,  the  belief  that  they  will 
ultimately  meet  a  return,  not  of  favors,  wbich  we  neither^ ask  nor 
desire,  but  of  equal  reciprocity  and  good-will. 

With  the  American  governments  of  this  hemisphere  we  con- 
tinue to  maintain  an  intercourse  altogether  friendly,  and  between 
their  nations  and  ours  that  commercial  interchange  of  which 
mutual  benefit  is  the  source,  and  mutual  comfort  and  harmony 
the  result,  Is  in  a  continual  state  of  improvement.  The  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  them,  since  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Spanish 
military  force  from  their  continental  territories,  has  been  little 
more  than  nominal  ;  and  their  internal  tranquillity,  though  oc- 
casionally menaced  by  the  agitations  which  civil  wars  never  fail 
to  leave  behind  them,  has  not  been  affected  by  any  serious 
calamity. 

The  congress  of  ministers  from  several  of  those  nations,  which 
assembled  at  Panama,  after  a  short  session  there,  adjourned  to 
meet  again,  at  a  more  favorable  season,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mexico.  The  decease  of  one  of  our  ministers,  on  his  way  to  the 
Isthmus,  and  the  impediments  of  the  season,  which  delayed  the 
departure  of  the  other,  deprived  us  of  the  advantage  of  being 
represented  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  congress.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  transactions  of  the 
congress  were  of  a  nature  to  affect  injuriously  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  require  the  interposition  of  our  ministers, 
had  they  been  present.  Their  absence  has,  indeed,  deprived  us 
of  the  opportunity  of  possessing  precise  and  authentic  information 
of  the  treaties  which  were  concluded  at  Panama ;  and  the  whole 
result  has  confirmed  me  in  the  conviction  of  the  expediency  to 
the  United  States  of  being  represented  at  the  congress.  The 
surviving  member  of  the  mission,  appointed  during  your  last 
session,  has  accordingly  proceeded  to  his  destination,  and  a  suc- 
cessor to  his  distinguished  and  lamented  associate  will  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  Senate.  A  treaty  of  amity,  navigation,  and  com- 
merce, has,  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  been  concluded  by  our 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Mexico,  with  the  United  States  and 
that  confederacy,  which  will  also  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for 
their  advice  with  regard  to  its  ratification. 
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In  adverting  to  the  present  condition  of  our  fiscal  concerns, 
and  to  the  prospects  of  our  revenue,  the  first  remark  that  calls 
our  attention  is,  that  they  are  less  exuberantly  prosperous  than 
they  were  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  last  year.  The 
severe  shock  so  extensively  sustained  by  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  in  Great  Britain  has  not  been  without 
a  perceptible  recoil  upon  ourselves.  A  reduced  importation  from 
abroad  is  necessarily  succeeded  by  a  reduced  return  to  the  treasury 
at  home.  The  net  revenue  of  the  present  year  will  not  equal 
that  of  the  last.  And  the  receipts  of  that  which  is  to  come  will 
fall  short  of  those  in  the  current  year.  The  diminution,  how- 
ever, is  in  part  attributable  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  some 
of  our  domestic  manufactures,  and  so  far  is  compensated  by  an 
equivalent  more  profitable  to  the  Nation.  It  is  also  highly  grati- 
fying to  perceive  that  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  while  it 
scarcely  exceeds  the  anticipations  of  the  last  year's  estimates  from 
the  treasury,  has  not  interrupted  the  application  of  more  than 
eleven  millions  during  the  present  year,  to  the  discharge  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  debt,  nor  the  reduction  of  upward 
of  seven  millions  of  the  capital  debt  itself.  The  balance  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  was  five  millions  two  hundred 
and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  forty-three  cents. 
The  receipts  from  that  time  to  the  30th  September  last  were 
nineteen  millions  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars,  fifty  cents.  The  receipts  of  the 
current  quarter,  estimated  at  six  millions  of  dollars,  yield,  with 
the  sums  already  received,  a  revenue  of  about  twenty-five  millions 
and  a  half  for  the  year.  The  expenditures  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  year  have  amounted  to  eighteen  millions  seven 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  dol- 
lars, sixty-six  cents.  The  expenditures  of  the  current  quarter 
are  expected,  including  the  two  millions  of  the  principal  debt  to 
be  paid,  to  balance  the  receipts.  So  that  the  expenses,  of  the 
year,  amounting  to  upward  of  a  million  less  than  its  income,  will 
leave  a  proportionally  increased  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1827,  over  that  of  the  1st  of  January  last.  In- 
stead of  five  "millions  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  there  will  be 
six  millions  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  amount  of  duties  secured  on  merchandise  imported  from 
the  commencement  of  the  year  until  the  30th  of  September,  is 
estimated  at  twenty-one  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
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dollars,  and  the  amount  that  will  probably  accrue  during  the 
present  quarter,  is  estimated  at  four  millions  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  making  for  the  whole  year  twenty-five 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  from  which  the  drawbacks 
being  deducted,  will  leave  a  clear  revenue  from  the  customs,  re- 
ceivable in  the  year  1827,.  of  about  twenty  millions  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which,  with  the  sums  to  be  received  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  the  bank  dividends,  and  other  inci- 
dental receipts,  will  form  an  aggregate  of  about  twenty-three 
millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  falling  short  of  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  present  year  little  more  than  the  portion  of  those  expendi- 
tures applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  beyond  the 
annual  appropriation  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  by  the  act  of  the 
3d  March,  1817.  At  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  public  debt 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  three  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  On  the  1st  of  January  next  it  will  be  short 
of  seventy-four  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  lapse  of  these  ten 
years,  fifty  millions  of  dollars  of  public  debt,  with  the  annual 
charge  of  upward  of  three  millions  of  dollars  of  interest  upon 
them,  have  been  extinguished.  At  the  passage  of  that  act,  of  the 
annual  appropriation  of  the  ten  millions  of  dollars,,  seven  were 
absorbed  in  the  payment  of  interest,  and  not  more  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  went  to  reduce  the  capital  of  the  debt.  Of 
the  same  ten  millions  of  dollars,  at  this  time  scarcely  four  are 
applicable  to  the  interest,  and  upward  of  six  are  eflJective  in 
melting  down  the  capital.  Yet  our  experience  has  proved  that 
a  revenue  consisting  so  largely  of  imposts  and  tonnage  ebbs  and 
flows,  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  with  all  the  fluctuations  inci- 
dent to  the  general  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  within  our 
recollection  that  even  in  the  compass  of  the  same  last  ten  years, 
the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  were  not  adequate  to  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  year ;  and  that  in  two  successive  years  it  was  found 
necessary  to  resort  to  loans  to  meet  the  engagements  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  returning  tides  of  the  succeeding  years  replenished 
the  public  coffers,  until  they  have  again  begun  to  feel  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  decline.  To  produce  these  alternations  of  fullness  and 
exhaustion,  the  relative  operation  of  abundant  or  of  unfruitful 
seasons,  the  regulations  of  foreign  governments,  political  revolu- 
tions, the  prosperous  or  decaying  condition  of  manufactures, 
commercial  speculations,  and  many  other  causes,  not  always  to 
be   traced,  variously  combine.      We  have   found  the  alternate 
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swells  and  diminutions  embracing,  periods  of  from  two  to  three 
years.  The  last  period  of  depression  to  us  was  from  1819  to 
1822.  The  corresponding  revival  was  from  1823  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year.  Still  we  have  no  cause  to  ap- 
prehend a  depression  Comparable  to  that  of  the  former  period,  or 
even  to  anticipate  a  deficiency  which  will  intrench  upon  the 
abUity  to  apply  the  annual  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt.  It  is  well  for  us,  however,  to  be  admonished 
of  the  necessity  of  abiding  by  the  maxims  of  the  most  vigilant 
economy,  and  of  resorting  to  all  honorable  and  useful  expedients, 
for  the  pursuing  with  steady  and  inflexible  perseverance  the  total 
discharge  of  the  debt. 

Besides  the  seven  millions  oi  dollars  of  the  loans  of  1813, 
which  will  have  been  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  there  are  nine  millions  of  dollars  which,  by  the  terms  of 
the  contracts,  would  have  been,  and  are  now  redeemable.  Thir- 
teen millions  of  dollars  more  of  the  loan  of  1814  will  become 
redeemable  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  month, 
and  nine  other  millions  from  and  after  the  close  of  the  ensuing 
year.  They  constitute  a  mass  of  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars, 
all  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  of  which  will  be  immediately  redeemable,  and  the  rest 
within  a  little  more  than  a  year.  Leaving  of  this  amount  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  to  continue  at  the  interest  of  six  per  cent,  but 
to  be,  as  far  as  shall  be  found  practicable,  paid  off  in  the  years 
1827  and  1828,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  remaining  six- 
teen millions  might  within  a  few  months  be  discharged  by  a  loan 
at  not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  redeemable  in  the  years  1829  and 
1830.  By  this  operation,  a  sum  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  may  be  saved  to  the  Nation ;  and  the  discharge  of  the 
whole  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars  within  the  four  years,  may  be 
greatly  facilitated,  if  not  wholly  accomplished. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  3d  March,  1825,  a  loan  for  the  pur- 
pose now  referred  to,  or  a  subscription  to  stock,  was  authorized,  at 
an  interest  not  exceeding  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  But,  at  that 
time,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  floating  capital  of  the  country  was 
absorbed  in  commercial  speculations,  and  so  little  was  left  for  in- 
vestment in  the  stocks,  that  the  measure  was  but  partially  success- 
ful. At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  condition  of  the  funds 
was  still  unpropitious  to  the  measure ;  but  the  change  so  soon 
afterward  occurred  that,  had  the  authority  existed  to  redeem  the 
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nine  millions  of  dollars  now  redeemable  by  an  exchange  of  stocks, 
or  a  loan  of  five  per  cent,  it  is  morally  certain  that  it  might  have 
been  effected,  and  with  it  a  yearly  saving  of  ninety  thousand 
dollars. 

With  regard  to  the  collection  of  revetiue  of  impost,  certain 
occurrences  have  within  the  last  year  been  disclosed  in  one  or 
two  of  our  principal  ports,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress at  their  last  session,  and  may  hereafter  require  further  con- 
sideration. Until  within  a  very  few  years,  the  execution  of  the 
laws  for  raising  the  revenue,  like  that  of  all  our  other  laws,  has 
been  insured  more  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  than 
by  the  rigors  of  a  jealous  -precaution,  or  by  penal  sanctions. 
Confiding  in  the  exemplary  punctuality  and  the  unsullied  in- 
tegrity of  our  importing  merchants,  a  gradual  relaxation  from 
the  provisions  of  the  collection  laws,'  a  close  adherence  to  which 
would  have  caused  inconvenience  and  expense  to  them,  had  long 
become  habitual ;  and  indulgences  had  been  extended  universally, 
because  they  had  never  been  abused.  It  may  be  worthy  of  your 
serious  consideration  whether  some  further  legislative  provision 
may  not  be  necessary  to  come  in  aid  of  this  state  of  unguarded 
security. 

From  the  reports  herewith  communicated,  of  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  with  the  subsidiary  documents  annexed 
to  them,  will  be  discovered  the  present  condition  and  administra- 
tion of  our  military  establishment  on  the  land  and  on '  the  sea. 
The  organization  of  the  army  having  undergone  no  change  since 
its  reduction  to  the  present  peace  establishment  in  1821,  it  re- 
mains only  to  observe,  that  it  is  yet  found  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes  for  which  a  permanent  armed  force  in  time  of  peace  can 
be  needed  or  useful.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that,  from  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Senate,  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  the  2d  of  March,  1821,  to  reduce  and  fix  the 
military  peace  establishment  of  the  United  States,  it  remains 
hitherto  so  far  without  execution,  that  no  colonel  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  one  of  the  regiments  of  artillery.  A  sup- 
plementary or  explanatory  act  of  the  Legislature  appears  to  be 
the  only  expedient  practicable  for  removing  the  difficulty  of  this 
appointment. 

In  a  period  of  profound  peace,  the  conduct  of  the  mere  mili- 
tary establishment  forms  but  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
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duties  devolving  upon  the  administration  of  the  Department  of 
War.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  returns  from  the  subordinate  depart- 
ments of  the  army,  that  every  branch  of  the  service  is  marked 
with  order,  regularity,  and  discipline ;  that,  from  the  commanding 
general  through  all  the  gradations  of  superintendence,  the  officers 
feel  themselves  to  have  been  citizens  before  they  were  soldiers, 
and  that  the  glory  of  a  republican  army  must  consist  in  the  spirit 
of  freedom  by  which  it  is  animated,  and  of  patriotism  by  which 
it  is  impelled.  It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  army  is  in  a  state  of  continual  improvement,  and 
that  all  the  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  its  parts  have  a  con- 
stant reference  to  that  end. 

But  to  the  War  Department  are  attributed  other  duties,  having 
indeed  relation  to  a  future  possible  condition  of  war,  but  being 
purely  defensive,  and  in  their  tendency  contributing  rather  to  the 
security  and  permanency  of  peace :  the  erection  of  the  fortifica- 
tions provided  for  by  Congress,  and  adapted  to  secure  our  shores 
from  hostile  invasion;  the  distribution  of  the  fund  of  public 
gratitude  and  justice  to  the  pensioners  of  the  Revolutionary  War; 
the  maintenance  of  our  relations  of  peace  and  of  protection  with 
the  Indian  tribes;  and  the  internal  improvements  and  surveys  for 
the  location  of  roads  and  canals,  which,  during  the  last  three  sessions 
of  Congress,  have  engaged  so  much  of  their  attention,  and  may 
engross  so  large  a  share  of  their  future  benefactions  to  our  country. 
By  the  act  of  the  30th  of  April,  1824,  suggested  and  approved 
by  my  predecessor,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  causing  to  be  made  the  necessary  sur- 
veys, plans,  and  estimates  of  the  routes  of  such  roads  and  canals 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  might  deem  of  national  im- 
portance in  a  commercial  or  military  point  of  view,  or  necessary 
for  the  transportation  of  the  public  mail.  The  surveys,  plans,  and 
estimates  for  each,  when  completed,  will  be  laid  before  Congress. 
In  execution  of  this  act,  a  board  of  engineers  was  immedi- 
ately instituted,  and  have  been  since  most  assiduously  and  con- 
stantly occupied  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  first  object  to 
which  their  labors  were  directed,  by  order  of  the  late  President, 
was  the  examination  of  the  country  between  the  tide-waters  of 
the  Potomac,  the  Ohio,  and  Lake  Erie,  to  ascertain  the  practica- 
bility of  a  communication  between  them,  to  designate  the  most 
suitable  route  for  the  same,  and  to  form  plans  and  estimates  in 
detail  of  the  expense  of  execution. 

22— P 
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On  the  3d  of  February,  1825,  they  made  their  first  report, 
which  was  immediately  communicated  to  Congress,  and  in  which 
they  declared  that,  having  maturely  considered  the  circumstances 
observed  by  them  personally,  and  carefully  studied  the  results  of 
such  of  the  preliminary  surveys  as  were  then  completed,  they  were 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  communication  was  practicable. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  before  the  board  of  engineers 
were  enabled  to  make  up  their  second  report,  containing  a  general 
plan  and  preparatory  estimates  for  the  work,  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  Roads  and  Canals  closed  the  ses- 
sion with  a  report,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  the  board  of  engineers  might  at  this  time  be  prepared, 
and  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  Congress  at  their  present  session.  That  expected 
report  of  the  board  of  engineers  is  prepared,  and  will  forthwith 
be  laid  before  you. 

Under  the  resolution  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  have  prepared  a  complete  system  of  cavalry  tactics, 
and  system  of  exercise  and  instruction  of  field  artillery,  for  the 
use  of  the  militia  of  the  United  States,  to  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress at  the  present  session ,  a  board  of  distinguished  ofiicers  of 
the  army  and  of  the  militia  has  been  convened,  whose  report  will 
be  submitted  to  you,  with  that  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The 
occasion  was  thought  favorable  for  consulting  the  same  board, 
aided  by  the  results  of  a  correspondence  with  the  governors  of 
the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  other  citizens  of  intelli- 
gence and  experience,  upon  the  acknowledged  defective  condition 
of  our  militia  system,  and  of  the  improvements  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  The  report  of  the  board  upon  this  subject  is  also 
submitted  for  your  consideration. 

In  the  estimated  appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year,  upward 
of  five  millions  of  dollars  will  be  submitted  for  the  expenditures 
to  be  paid  from  the  Department  of  War.  Less  than  two-fifths 
of  this  will  be  applicable  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the 
army.  A  million  and  a  half,  in  the  form  of  pensions,  goes  as 
a  scarcely  adequate  tribute  to  the  services  and  sacrifices  of 
a  former  age,  and  a  more  than  equal  sum  invested  in  fortifica- 
tions, or  for  the  preparations  of  internal  improvement,  provides 
for  the  quiet,  the  comfort,  and  the  happier  existence  of  the  ages 
to  come.  The  appropriations  to  indemnify  those  unfortunate 
remnants  of  another  race,  unable  alike  to  share  in  the  enjoyments 
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and  to  exist  in  the  presence  of  civilization,  though  swelling  in 
recent  years  to  a  magnitude  burdensome  to  the  treasury,  are 
generally  not  without  their  equivalents,  in  profitable  value ;  or 
serve  to  discharge  the  Union  from  engagements  more  burdensome 
than  debt. 

In  like  manner  the  estimate  of  appropriations  for  the  Kavy 
Department  will  present  an  aggregate  sum  of  upward  of  three 
millions  of  dollars.  About  one-half  of  these,  however,  cover  the 
current  expenditures  of  the  navy  in  actual  service,  and  one-half 
constitutes  a  fund  of  national  property,  the  pledge  of  our  future 
glory  and  defense.  It  was  scarcely  one  short  year  after  the  close 
of  the  late  war,  and  when  the  burden  of  its  expenses  and  charges 
weighed  heaviest  upon  the  country,  that  Congress,  by  the  act  of 
29th  April,  1816,  appropriated  one  million  of  dollars  annually, 
for  eight  years,  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  this  annual  appropriation  was  reduced  to  half  a 
million  for  six  years,  of  which  the  present  year  is  the  last.  A 
yet  more  recent  appropriation  of  the  last  two  years,  for  building 
ten  sloops-of-war,  has  nearly  restored  the  original  appropriation 
of  1816,  of  a  million  for  every  year.  The  result  is  before  us  all. 
We  have  twelve  line-of-battle  ships,  twenty  frigates,  and  sloops- 
of-war  in  proportion;  which,  with  a  few  months  of  preparation, 
may  present  a  line  of  floating  fortifications  along  the  whole  range 
of  our  coast,  ready  to  meet  any  invader  who  might  attempt  to 
set  foot  upon  our  shores.  Combining  with  a  system  of  fortifica- 
tions upon  the  shores  themselves,  commenced  about  the  same  time 
under  the  auspices  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  and  hitherto 
systematically  pursued,  it  has  placed  in  our  possession  the  most 
efiective  sinews  of  war,  and  has  left  us  at  once  an  example  and  a 
lesson  from  which  our  own  duties  may  be  inferred.  The  gradual 
increase  of  the  navy  was  the  principle  of  which  the  act  of  29th 
April,  1816,  was  the  first  development.  It  was  the  introduction 
of  a  system  to  act  upon  the  character  and  history  of  our  country 
for  an  indefinite  series  of  ages.  It  was  a  declaration  of  that 
Congress,  to  their  constituents  and  to  posterity,  that  it  was  the 
destiny  and  the  duty  of  these  confederated  States  to  become,  in 
regular  process  of  time,  and  by  no  petty  advances,  a  great  naval 
power.  That  which  they  proposed  to  accomplish  in  eight  years  is 
rather  to  be  considered  as  the  measure  of  their  means  than  the  lim- 
itation of  their  design.  They  looked  forward  for  a  term  of  years  suf- 
ficient for  the  accomplishment  of  a  definite  portion  of  their  purpose ; 
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and  they  left  to  their  successors  to  fill  up  the  canvas  of  which 
they  had  traced  the  large  and  prophetic  outline.  The  ships-of- 
the-line  and  frigates,  which  they  had  in  contemplation,  will  be 
shortly  completed.  The  time  which  they  had  allotted  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  work  has  more  than  elapsed.  It  remains  for 
your  consideration  how  their  successors  may  contribute  their  por- 
tion of  toil  and  of  treasure  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  age, 
in  the  gradual  increase  of  our  navy.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part 
of  the  exercise  of  the  Constitutional  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  has  given  more  general  satisfaction  to  the  people 
of  the  Union  than  this.  The  system  has  not  been  thus  vigor- 
ously introduced  and  hitherto  sustained,  to  be  now  departed  from 
or  abandoned.  In  continuing  to  provide  for  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  navy,  it  may  not  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  add  for  the 
present  any  more  to  the  number  of  our  ships ;  but  should  you 
deem  it  advisable  to  continue  the  yearly  appropriation  of  half  a 
million  to  the  same  objects,  it  may  be  profitably  expended  in  pro- 
viding a  supply  of  timber  to  be  seasoned,  and  other  materials  for 
future  use  in  the  construction  of  docks,  or  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  schools  for  naval  education,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
either  of  those  measures  may  appear  to  claim  the  preference. 

Of  the  small  portions  of  this  navy  engaged  in  actual  service 
during  the  peace,  squadrons  have  continued  to  be  maintained  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  West  India  seas,  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  armament  to  cruise  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  America.  In  all  they  have  afibrded 
protection  to  our  commerce,  have  contributed  to  make  our  coun- 
try advantageously  known  to  foreign  nations,  have  honorably  em- 
ployed multitudes  of  our  seamea  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  have  inured  numbers  of  youths  of  the  rising  generation 
to  lives  of  manly  hardihood  and  of  nautical  experience  and  skill. 
The  piracies  with  which  the  West  India  seas  were  for  sevferal  years 
infested,  have  been  totally  suppressed.  But  in  the  Mediterranean 
they  have  increased  in  a  manner  afflictive  to  other  nations,  and 
but  for  the  continual  presence  of  our  squadron,  would  probably 
have  been  distressing  to  our  own.  The  war  which  has  unfortu- 
nately broken  out  between  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
Brazilian  Government,  has  given  rise  to  very  great  irregularities 
among  the  naval  officers  of  the  latter,  by  whom  principles  in  re- 
lation to  blockades,  and  to  neutral  navigation,  have  been  brought 
forward,  to  which  we  can  not  subscribe,  and  which  our  own  com- 
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manders  have  found  it  necessary  to  resist.  From  the  friendly- 
disposition  toward  the  United  States  constantly  manifested  by  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  the  very  useful  and  friendly  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  his  dominions,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  just  reparation  demanded  for  the  in- 
juries sustained  by  several  of  our  citizens  from  some  of  his 
officers,  will  not  be  withheld.  Abstracts  from  the  recent  dis- 
patches of  the  commanders  of  our  several  squadrons  are  commu- 
nicated with  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Congress. 

A  report  from  the  Postmaster-General  is  likewise  communi- 
cated, presenting,  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  the  result  of  a 
vigorous,  efficient,  and  economical  administration  of  that  Depart- 
ment. The  revenue  of  the  office,  even  of  the  year  including  the 
latter  half  of  1824  and  of  the  first  half  of  1825,  had  exceeded 
its  expenditures  by  a  sum  of  more  than  forty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. That  of  the  succeeding  year  has  been  still  more  productive. 
The  increase  of  the  receipts,  in  the  year  preceding  the  first  of 
July  last,  over  that  of  the  year  before,  exceeds  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  thousand  dollars,  and  the  excess  of  the  receipts  over 
the  expenditures  of  the  year  has  swollen  from  forty-five  thousand 
to  nearly  eighty  thousand  dollars.  During  the  same  period,  con- 
tracts for  additional  transportation  of  the  mail  in  stages,  for  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  miles,  have  been  made,  and  for 
seventy  thousand  miles  annually,  on  horseback.  Seven  hundred 
and  fourteen  new  post-offices  have  been  established  within  the 
year ;  and  the  increase  of  revenue  within  the  last  three  years,  as 
well  as  the  augmentation  of  the  transportation  by  mail,  is  more 
than  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  receipts  and  of  mail  convey- 
ance at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  the  seat 
of  the  General  Government  was  removed  to  this  place.  When 
we  reflect  that  the  objects  efiected  by  the  transportation  of  the 
mail  are  among  the  choicest  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  social 
life,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  dissemination  of  them  to 
every  corner  of  our  country  has  outstripped  in  their  increase  even 
the  rapid  march  of  our  population. 

By  the  treaties  with  France  and  Spain,  respectively  ceding 
Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States,  provision  was 
made  for  the  security  of  land  titles  derived  from  the  governments 
of  those  nations.  Some  progress  has  been  made,  under  the  au- 
thority of  various  acts  of  Congress,  in  the  ascertainment  and  estab- 
lishment of  those  titles  ;  and  claims  to  a  very  large  extent  remain 
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unadjusted.  The  public  faith,  no  less  than  the  just  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, and  the  interest  of  the  community  itself,  appears  to 
require  further  provision  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  these  claims, 
which  I  therefore  recommend  to  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
Legislature. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  20th  of  May  last,  to 
provide  for  erecting  a  penitentiary  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  three  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
select  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary  for  the  district,  and 
also  a  site  in  the  county  of  Alexandria  for  a  county  jail;  both 
of  which  objects  have  been  effected.  The  building  of  the  peni- 
tentiary has  been  commenced,  and  is  in  such  a  degree  of  forward- 
ness as  to  promise  that  it  will  be  completed  before  the  meeting 
of  the  next  Congress.  This  consideration  points  to  the  expediency 
of  maturing,  at  th'e  present  session,  a  system  for  the  regulation 
and  government  of  the  penitentiary,  and  of  deiining  the  class  of 
offenses  which  shall  be  punishable  by  confinement  in  this  edifice. 

In  closing  this  communication,  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
deemed  inappropriate  to  the  occasion  and  purposes  upon  which  we 
are  here  assembled,  to  indulge  a  momentary  retrospect,  combining, 
in  a  single  glance,  the  period  of  our  origin  as  a  national  confed- 
eration with  that  of  our  present  existence,  at  the  precise  interval 
of  half  a  century  from  each  other.  Since  your  last  meeting  at 
this  place,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  day  when  our  independ- 
ence was  declared,  has  been  celebrated  throughout  our  land  ; 
and  on  that  day,  when  every  heart  was  bounding  with  joy,  and 
every  voice  was  tuned  to  gratulation,  amid  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom and  independence,  which  the  sires  of  a  former  age  have 
handed  down  to  their  children,  two  of  the  principal  actors  in  that 
solemn  scene,  the  hand  that  penned  the  ever-memorable  Declara- 
tion, and  the  voice  that  sustained  it  in  debate,  were,  by  one  sum- 
mons, at  the  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles  from  each  other, 
called  before  the  Judge  of  all,  to  account  for  their  deeds  done 
upon  earth.  They  departed,  cheered  by  the  benedictions  of  their 
country,  to  whom  they  left  the  inheritance  of  their  fame,  and  the 
memory  of  their  bright  example.  If  we  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  condition 'of  their  country,  in  the  contrast  of  the  first  and 
last  day  of  that  half  century,  how  resplendent  and  sublime  is 
the  transition  from  gloom  to  glory !  Then,  glancing  through  the 
same  lapse  of  time,  in  the  condition  of  the  individuals,  we  see 
the  first  day  marked  with  the  fullness  and  vigor  of  youth,  in  the 
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pledge  of  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  mankind.  And  on  the  last,  extended 
on  the  bed  of  death,  with  but  sense  and  sensibility  left  to  breathe 
a  last  aspiration  to  Heaven  of  blessing  upon  their  country ;  may 
we  not  humbly  hope,  that  to  them,  too,  it  was  a  pledge  of  transi- 
tion from  gloom  to  glory  ;  and  that  while  their  mortal  vestments 
were  sinking  into  the  clod  of  the  valley,  their  emancipated  spirits 
were  ascending  to  the  bosom  of  their  God  ? 

This  simple,  and  unassuming  message,  hardly  up 
to  the  scholarly  pretensions  of  its  author,  makes  few 
recommendations,  and  for  all  they  were  destined  to  be 
heeded,  he  might  as  well  have  omitted  them  all.  This 
message,  like  all  the  others  from  Mr.  Adams,  shows 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  the 
country  and  the  world  was  greatly  in  advance  of  that 
of  Congress  and  any  of  his  countrymen.  The  only 
striking  feature  of  this  message  is  Mr.  Adams's  apiv 
theosis  of  his  father,  or,  which  amounted  to  the  same 
thing,  of  his  father  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Besides 
some  ridiculous  features  about  it,  this  whole  perform- 
ance needs  an  apology,  which  those  who  desire  to  do 
so,  may  find,  perhaps,  in  the  peculiar  but  strong  relig- 
ious disposition  of  Mr.  Adams.  Those  who  have  ac- 
cused him  (and  who  has  not?)  of  cold-heartedness  can 
certainly  see  little  grounds  for  their  belief,  in  this  boy- 
ish final  paragraph  to  a  message  meant  to  be  tame  in 
comparison  with  his  first  one. 

There  was  little  legislation  of  importance  at  this 
session,  but  the  general  purport  of  the  President's  plans 
for  improving  the  roads,  rivers,  and  harbors  of  the 
country  was  concurred  in.  Various  small  appropria- 
tions were  made  for  the  purpose,  and  several  grants  of 
land  effected  for  benevolent  and  educational  purposes, 
as  well   as  for  internal  improvements  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
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and  Illinois;  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  for  six  years  were  actually  voted  for  carrying 
out  Mr.  Adams's  idea  of  making  the  United  States  a 
great  naval  power. 

A  foolish  attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  a  distri- 
bution of  a  part  of  the  surplus  of  revenue  among  the 
States  with  the  view  of  lessening  the  patronage  of  the 
Greneral  Government.  Another  equally  foolish,  if  not 
wicked,  proposition  was  brought  forward  for  reimburs- 
ing persons  fined  under  the  sedition  law  of  1798.  But 
these  efforts  received  little  encouragement.  The  ses- 
sion was  allowed  to  close  with  most  of  the  business 
of  any  value  to  the  country  unfinished.  The  friends 
of  the  Administration  were  discouraged,  and  with  the 
ending  of  this  term  of  Congress  they  lost  all  hope  and 
power  of  making  any  advance  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  Opposition  to  Mr.  Adams  and  electioneering 
and  scheming  for  General  Jackson  occupied  the  time 
and  inclinations  of  the  great  legislators. 

The  general  of  the  army,  Jacob  Brown,  was  polit- 
ically a  very  officious  person  during  Mr.  Adams's  term 
of  the  Presidency.  Brown's  model  statesman  was 
De  Witt  Clinton,  and  when  Mr.  Adams  came  into 
office  he  wanted  Clinton  appointed  to  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  been  offered 
the  mission  to  England.  And  when  Van  Buren  and 
the  Bucktails  began  the  fight  for  the  supremacy  in  New 
York,  General  Brown  a.rgued  that  the  Administration 
would  find  its  friends  in  the  Clintonian  ranks.  But 
all  this  enthusiasm  was  lost  on  the  ears  of  Mr.  Adams, 
as  he  plainly  told  the  General  that  he  had  treated  Mr. 
Clinton  more  than  courteously  and  fairly,  but  had  re- 
ceived only  abuse  in  return,  and  that  he  had  no  reason 
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to  expect  support  from  one  faction  more  than  the  other 
in  New  York.  Brown  was  far  more  free,  frequent,  and 
particular  with  his  advice  and  recommendations  than 
any  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  never  failed  to  put 
in  his  appearance  about  the  time  the  annual  messages 
were  ready,  and  ask  to  see  or  hear  what  was  said  of 
the  army;  but,  unlike  most  such  officious  men,  he 
had  a  great  faculty  for  being  easily  pleased,  and  usu- 
ally gave  the  President  the  gratification  of  knowing, 
on  these  occasions,  that  he  was  well  satisfied.  Gen- 
eral Brown  was  a  brave  and  able  soldier,  and  had  he 
occupied  the  place  of  Henry  Dearborn  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  War  of  1812,  Canada  would  have  gone 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  where  it  should 
be.  Brown  was,  however,  no  statesman,  and  his  fan- 
cies and  notions  in  a  political  way  were  of  little  con- 
sequence. He  put  his  manuscript  diary,  and  memoirs 
of  the  War  of  1812,  into  the  President's  hands  and 
compelled  him  to  read  them. 

General  Winfield  Scott,  who  considered  himself 
next  in  command  over  or  before  General  Gaines,  was 
also  a  very  outspoken  busybody,  and  in  politics  never 
was  able  to  display  that  sense  which  characterized  his 
somewhat  overestimated  military  career.  Mr.  Adams 
was  never  able  or  willing  to  see  why  these  soldiers, 
and  especially  the  physically  infirm  General  Brown, 
could  take  such  interest  in  politics. 

Much  of  the  winter  of  1826  Mr.  Adams  was  so 
pressed  with  engagements  that  he  was  obliged  to  arise 
before  daylight  to  take  his  usual  morning  walks.  Dur- 
ing this  winter  he  had  a  trying  experience  with  an 
army  surgeon,  Dr.  G.  P.  Todson,  who  had  been  tried 
in  court-martial,  and  sentenced,  and  the  President  had 
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felt  obliged  to  sustain  the  court.  Todson  went  on  to 
Washington,  and  demanded  that  Mr.  Adams  should 
reinstate  him.  He  was  told  to  make  out  his  case,  and 
show  where  the  court  had  erred  or  acted  from  preju- 
dice, and  his  wish  would  be  complied  with;  but  as 
he  was  unable  to  do  this  he  told  the  President  he 
would  give  him  his  choice  between  renomination  and 
assassination.  Although  Mr.  Adams  now  declined  to 
hold  any  further  intercourse  with  him,  he  still  haunted 
the  "Executive  Mansion,"  and  finally  got  an  opportu- 
nity to  tell  the  President  that  it  was  all  a  joke  about 
the  assassination,  but  that  he  must  give  him  money  to 
bear  his  expenses  in  getting  away  from  Washington. 

Only  a  year  before  another  army  chap,  Captain 
Angus,  had  threatened  the  life  of  Secretary  Southard 
on  a  refusal  to  restore  him  to  a  position  he  had  dis- 
graced. About  the  close  of  this  year  the  intolerant 
General  Jackson  took  Mr.  Southard  up  for  a  criticism 
of  his  conduct  at  New  Orleans,  made  at  a  dinner 
where  all  the  eaters  were  supposed  to  be  "gentlemen." 
Some  letters  passed  between  them,  which  were  charac- 
teristically coarse  and  domineering  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  in  the  last  of  which  the  General,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
below  his  own  metal,  announced  that  the  correspond- 
ence was  closed. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE— FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  TWEN- 
TIETH  TERM   OF   CONGRESS— TARIFF   OF    1828— 
WHOSE  ACT  WAS  IT?— WHO  SHALL  BE 
FIRST?— AN  EVIL  PICTURE. 

''T^HE  first  elections  for  Congress  under  Mr.  Adams 
L  had  now  taken  place,  and  had  generally  received 
unusual  attention.  The  Presidential  canvass  had  be- 
gun on  the  part  of  General  Jackson  and  his  friends 
the  day  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  in  the  House. 
And  this  Congressional  election  was  to  give  the  signal 
to  future  events.  It  was  simply  a  contest  for  and 
against  the  Administration ;  or,  which  amounted  to  the 
same  thing,  for  Adams  and  Jackson.  This  election 
would  show  how  far  the  country  supported  the  Admin- 
istration, and  to  a  great  extent  would  indicate  the  result 
of  the  race  for  the  Presidency  in  1828.  It  was  a 
bitter  contest,  and  resulted  unfavorably  to  the  Admin- 
istration. In  New  England  the  elections  generally 
sustained  the  President,  as  they  did  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  two  slave  States,  Louisiana  and  Delaware.  New 
Jersey  also  reversed  her  former  position  of  opposition 
to  support  of  the  Administration. 

But  the  general  result  placed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress in  strong  opposition.  This  state  of  affairs  be- 
came too  apparent  on  the  organization  in  December, 
1827.     John  W.  Taylor,  the   former  Speaker  of  the 
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House,  the  Administration  candidate,  for  re-election, 
was  defeated  by  the  Jacksonian,  Andrew  Stevenson, 
of  Virginia,  in  a  vote  of  104  against  94,  with  7  scat- 
tering votes.  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  President  of  the  Senate, 
had  long  ago  shown  his  disposition  towards  the  Ad- 
ministration. All  the  committees  were  now  oraganized 
on  the  principle  of  resistance  and  obstruction,  Mr. 
Stevenson  somehow  yielding  far  enough  to  his  sense 
of  honor  and  justice  to  plnce  Edward  Everett,  a  sup- 
porter of  Mr.  Adams,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  In  other  words,  in  the  business 
organization  of  Congress  a  course  had  been  taken 
which  would  render  all  chances  of  beneficial  legislation 
nugatory,  and  make  that  body  the  best  possible  elec- 
tioneering organ.  With  the  majority  in  Congress  the 
election  of  General  Jackson,  and  thereby  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  interests,  was  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, and  stood  above  all  other  considerations.  In 
this  unpropitious  and  before  unknown  state  of  affairs 
Mr.  Adams  sent  to  Congress  his 

THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 
December  8,  1827. 
To  THB  Senate  and  House  of  Ebpresbntatives  op  the  United  States  : — 
A  revolution  of  the  seasons  has  nearly  been  completed  sinCe 
the  representatives  of  the  people  and  the  States  of  this  Union 
were  last  assembled  at  this  place,  to  deliberate  and  to  act  upon 
the  common  important  interests  of  their  constituents.  In  that 
interval  the  never-slumbering  eye  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Provi- 
dence has  continued  its  guardian  care  over  the  welfare  of  our 
beloved  country ;  the  blessing  of  health  has  continued  gen- 
erally to  prevail  throughout  the  land ;  the  blessing  of  peace  with 
our  brethren  of  the  human  race  has  been  enjoyed  without  inter- 
ruption ;  internal  quiet  has  left  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  all  their 
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faculties,  to  pursue  the  impulse  of  their  nature,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  duty  in  the  improvement  of  their  own  condition  ; 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  the  exchanges  of  commerce,  the  vivi- 
fying labors  of  human  industry,  have  combined  to  mingle  in  our 
cup  a  portion  of  enjoyment  as  large  and  liberal  as  the  indulgence 
of  Heaven  has,  perhaps,  ever  granted  to  the  imperfect  state  of 
man  upon  earth ;  and,  as  the  purest  of  human  felicity  consists  in 
its  participation  with  others,  it  is  no  small  addition  to  the  sum 
of  our  national  happiness  at  this  time,  that  peace  and  prosperity 
prevail  to  a  degree  seldom  experienced  over  the  whole  habitable 
globe ;  presenting,  though  as  yet  with  painful  exceptions,  a  fore- 
taste of  that  blessed  period  of  promise,  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down 
with  the  lamb,  and  wars  shall  be  no  more.  To  preserve,  to  im- 
prove, and  to  perpetuate  the  sources,  and  to  direct  in  their  most 
effective  channels  the  streams  which  contribute  to  the  public 
weal,  is  the  purpose  for  which  government  was  instituted.  Ob- 
jects of  deep  importance  to  the  welfai^  of  the  Union  are  con- 
stantly recurring  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature, and  they  call  with  accumulated  interest  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses,  after  their  periodical  renovation.  To  present 
to  their  consideration,  from  time  to  time,  subjects  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  Nation  are  most  deeply  involved,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  which  the  legislative  will  is  alone  competent,  is  a 
duty  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  to  the  performance  of  which 
the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Congress  is  a  period  eminently 
appropriate,  and  which  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  discharge. 

Our  relations  of  friendship  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth, 
political  and  commercial,  have  been  preserved  unimpaired ;  and 
the  opportunities  to  improve  them  have  been  cultivated  with 
anxious  and  unremitting  attention.  A  negotiation  upon  subjects 
of  high  and  delicate  interest  with  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain has  terminated  in  the  adjustment  of  some  of  the  questions 
at  issue,  upon  satisfactory  terms,  and  the  postponement  of  others 
for  future  discussion  and  agreement.  The  purposes  of  the  con- 
vention concluded  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  12th  day  of  July, 
1822,  under  the  mediation  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  have 
been  carried  into  effect  by  a  subsequent  convention,  concluded  at 
London,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1826,  the  ratifications  of  which 
were  exchanged  at  that  place  on  the  6th  day  of  February  last. 
A,  copy  of  the  proclamation  issued  on  the  19th  day  of  March  last, 
publishing  this   convention,   is   herewith   communicated  to   Con- 
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gress.  The  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  four  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars,  therein  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the 
claimants  of  indemnity  under  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  has  been  duly  received ;  and  the  commission  instituted, 
conformably  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  2d  of  March  last,  for 
the  distribution  of  the  indemnity  to  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
it,  are  now  in  session,  and  approaching  the  consummation  of  their 
labors.  This  final  disposal  of  one  of  the  most  painful  topics  of 
collision  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  not  only 
afibrds  an  occasion  of  gratulation  to  ourselves,  but  has  had  the 
happiest  efiect  in  promoting  a  friendly  disposition,  and  in  soft- 
ening asperities  upon  other  objects  of  discussion.  Nor  ought  it 
to  pass  without  the  tribute  of  a  frank  and  cordial  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  magnanimity  with  which  an  honorable  nation,  by 
the  reparation  of  their  own  wrongs,  achieves  a  triumph  more 
glorious  than  any  field  of  blood  can  ever  bestow. 

The  conventions  of  3d  July,  1815,  and  of  20th  October,  1818, 
will  expire,  by  their  own  limitation,  on  the  20th  October,'  1828. 
These  have  regulated  the  direct  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  upon  terms  of  the  most 
perfect  reciprocity  ;  and  they  affected  a  temporary  compromise  of 
the  respective  rights  and  claims  to  territory  westward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  arrangements  have  been  continued  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time,  after  the  expiration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  conventions ;  leaving  each  party  the  liberty  of  termi- 
nating them  by  giving  twelve  months  notice  to  the  other.  The 
radical  principle  of  all  commercial  intercourse  between  inde- 
pendent nations  is  the  mutual  interest  of  both  parties.  It  is  the 
vital  spirit  of  trade  itself;  nor  can  it  be  reconciled  to  the  nature 
of  man,  or  to  the  primary  laws  of  human  society,  that  any 
trafiSc  should  long  be  willingly  pursued,  of  which  all  the  advan- 
tages are  on  one  side,  and  all  the  burdens  on  the  other.  Treaties 
of  commerce  have  been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  among  the 
most  effective  instruments  for  promoting  peace  and  harmony 
between  nations  whose  interests,  exclusively  considered  on  either 
side,  are  brought  into  frequent  collisions  by  competition.  In 
framing  such  treaties,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  party,  not  simply  to 
urge  with  unyielding  pertinacity  that  which  suits  its ,  own  inter- 
ests, but  to  concede  liberally  to  that  which  is  adapted  to  the 
interest  of  the  other.  To  accomplish  this,  little  more  is  generally 
required  than  a  simple  observance  of  the  rule  of  reciprocity ;  and 
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were  it  possible  for  the  statesmen  of  one  nation,  by  stratagem 
and  management,  to  obtain  from  the  weakness  or  ignorance  of 
another  an  overreaching  treaty,  such  a  compact  would  prove  an 
incentive  to  war  rather  than  a  bond  of  peace.  Our  conventions 
with  Great  Britain  are  founded  upon  the  principles  of  reciprocity. 
The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  is  greater 
in  magnitude  and  amount  than  between  any  two  other  nations 
on  the  globe.  It  is,  for  all  purposes  of  benefit  or  advantage  to 
both,  as  precious,  and  in  all  probability  far  more  extensive,  than 
if  the  parties  were  still  constituent  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
nation.  Treaties  between  such  States,  regulating  the  intercourse 
of  peace  between  them,  and  adjusting  interests  of  such  tran- 
scendent importance  to  both,  which  have  been  found  in  a  long 
experience  of  years  mutually  advantageous,  should  not  be  lightly 
canceled  or  discontinued.  Two  conventions  for  continuing  in 
force  those  above  mentioned  have  been  concluded  between  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  governments,  on  the  6th  of  August 
last,  and  will  be  forthwith  laid  before  the  Senate  for  the  exercise 
of  their  Constitutional  authority  concerning  them. 

In  the  execution  of  the  treaties  of  peace  of  November,  1782, 
and  September,  1783,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  which  terminated  the  war  of  our  independence,  a 
line  of  boundary  was  drawn  as  the  demarkation  of  territory 
between  the  two  countries,  extencfing  over  near  twenty  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  ranging  over  seas,  lakes,  and  mountains,  then 
very  imperfectly  explored,  and  scarcely  opened  to  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  age.  In  the  progress  of  discovery 
and  settlement  by  both  parties,  since  that  time,  several  questions 
of  boundary  between  their  respective  territories  have  arisen, 
which  have  been  found  of  exceedingly  difficult  adjustment.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  four  of  these  ques- 
tions pressed  themselves  upon  the  consideration  of  the  negotiation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  but  without  the  means  of  concluding  a 
definitive  arrangement  concerning  them.  They  were  referred  to 
three  separate  commissions,  consisting  of  two  commissioners,  one 
appointed  by  each  party,  to  examine  and  decide  upon  their 
respective  claims.  In  the  event  of  disagreement  between  the 
commissioners,  it  was  provided  that  they  should  make  reports  t6 
their  several  governments,  and  that  the  reports  should  finally  be 
referred  to  the  decision  of  a  sovereign,  the  common  friend  of 
both.     Of  these  commissions  two  have  already  terminated  their 
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sessions  and  investigations,  one  by  entire,  and  the  other  by  par- 
tial agreement.  The  commissioners  of  the  fifth  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  have  finally  disagreed,  and  made  their  conflict- 
ing reports  to  their  own  governments.  But  from  these  reports  a 
great  difficulty  has  occurred  in  making  up  a  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  arbitrator.  This  purpose  has,  however,  been 
affected  by  a  fourth  convention,  concluded  at  London  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  governments,  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember last.  It  will  be  submitted,  together  with  the  others,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

While  these  questions  have  been  pending,  incidents  have 
occurred  of  conflicting  pretensions,  and  of  a  dangerous  character, 
upon  the  territory  itself  in  dispute  between  the  two  nations. 
By  a  common  understanding  between  the  governments,  it  was 
agreed  that  no  exercise  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  either  party, 
while  the  negotiation  was  pending,  should  cbange  the  state  of 
the  question  of  right  to  be  definitively  settled.  Such  collision  has, 
nevertheless,  recently  taken  place  by  occurrences  the  precise 
character  of  which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  A  communi- 
cation from  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine,  with  accompany- 
ing documents,  and  a  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  on  this  subject,  are  now 
communicated.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  facts  more  correctly,  *by  the  employment  of  a  special 
agent  to  visit  the  spot  where  the  alleged  outrages  have  occurred ; 
the  result  of  those  inquiries,  when  received,  will  be  transmitted 
to  Congress. 

While  so  many  of  the  subjects  of  high  interest  to  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries  have  been  so  far  adjusted,  it 
is  matter  of  regret  that  their  views  respecting  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Colonial  pos- 
sessions have  not  equally  approximated  to  a  friendly  agreement. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  they 
were  informed  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  exclusion,  by  the 
British  Government,  of  access,  in  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
to  all  their  Colonial  ports,  except  those  immediately  bordering 
upon  our  own  territories.  In  the  amicable  discussions  which 
Bave  succeeded  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  which,  as  it  afiected 
harshly  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  became  a  subject  of 
expostulation  on  our  part,  the  principles  upon  which  its  justifi- 
cation has  been  placed  have  been  of  a  diversified  character.     It 
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tas  been  at  once  ascribed  to  a  mere  recurrence  to  the  old,  long- 
established  principle  of  Colonial  monopoly,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  a  feeling  of  resentment,  because  the  offers  of  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, opening  the  Colonial  ports  upon  certain  conditions,  had 
not  been  grasped  at  with  sufficient  eagerness  by  an  instantaneous 
conformity  to  them.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  has  been  inti- 
mated that  the  new  exclusion  was  in  resentment,  because  a  prior 
act  of  Parliament,  of  1822,  opening  certain  Colonial  ports,  under 
heavy  and  burdensome  restrictions  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  had  not  been  reciprocated  by  an  admission  of  British 
vessels  from  the  Colonies,  and  their  cargoes,  without  any  restric- 
tion or  discrimination  whatever.  But,  be  the  motive  for  the 
interdiction  what  it  may,  the  British  Government  have  mani- 
fested no  disposition,  either  by  negotiation  or  by  corresponding 
legislative  enactments,  to  recede  from  it,  and  we  have  been  given 
distinctly  to  understand  that  neither  of  the  bills  which  were 
under  the  consideration  of  Congress,  at  their  last  session,  would 
have  been  deemed  sufficient  in  their  concessions  to  have  been 
rewarded  by  any  relaxation  from  the  British  interdict.  It  is  one 
of  the  inconveniences  inseparably  connected  with  the  attempt  to 
adjust,  by  reciprocal  legislation,  interests  of  this  nature,  that 
neither  party  can  know  what  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  other ; 
and  that  after  enacting  a  statute  for  the  avowed  and  sincere 
purpose  of  conciliation,  it  will  generally  be  found  utterly  inade- 
quate to  the  expectations  of  the  other  party,  and  will  terminate 
in  mutual  disappointment. 

The  session  of  Congress  having  terminated  without  any  act 
upon  the  subject,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  on  the  17th  of 
March  last,  conformably  to  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  section  of 
the  act  of  1st  March,  1823,  declaring  the  fact  that  the  trade  and 
intercourse  authorized  by  the  British  act  of  Parliament,  of  24th 
June,  1822,  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  enumer- 
ated Colonial  ports,  had  been,  by  the  subsequent  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  5th  July,  1825,  and  the  order  of  council,  of  27th  July, 
1826,  prohibited.  The  effect  of  this  proclamation,  by  the  terms 
of  the  act  under  which  it  was  issued,  has  been,  that  each  and 
every  provision  of  the  act  concerning  navigation,  of  18th  of 
April,  1818,  and  of  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  of  15th  of 
May,  1820,  revived,  and  is  in  full  force.  Such,  then,  is  the 
present  condition  of  the  trade,  that,  useful  as  it  is  to  both  par- 
ties, it  can,  with  a  single  momentary  exception,   be  carried  on 
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directly  by  the  vessels  of  neither.  That  exception  itself  is  found 
in  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  the  Island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher and  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  inviting,  for  three  months  from  the 
28th  of  August  last,  the  importation  of  the  articles  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  United  States,  which  constitute  their  export  portion 
of  this  trade,  in  the  vessels  of  all  nations.  That  period  having 
already  expired,  the  state  of  mutual  interdiction  has  again  taken 
place.  The  British  Government  have  not  only  declined  nego- 
tiation upon  this  subject,  but  by  the  principle  they  have  assumed 
with  reference  to  it,  have  precluded  even  the  means  of  nego- 
tiation. It  becomes  not  the  self-respect  of  the  United  States  either 
to  solicit  gratuitous  favors,  or  to  accept  as  the  grant  of  a  favor 
that  for  which  an  ample  equivalent  is  exacted.  It  remains  to  be 
determined  by  the  respective  governments  whether  the  trade  shall 
be  opened  by  acts  of  reciprocal  legislation.  It  is,  in  the  mean- 
time, satisfactory  to  know  that,  apart  from  the  inconveniences 
resulting  from  a  disturbance  of  the  usual  channels  of  trade,  no 
loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  commerce,  the  navigation,  or  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  none  of  magnitude  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  this  existing  state  of  mutual  interdict. 

With  the  other  maritime  and  commercial  nations  of  Europe  our 
intercourse  still  continues  with  little  variation.  Since  the  cessa- 
tion by  the  convention  of  24th  June,  1822,  of  all  discriminating 
duties  upon  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  of  France,  in 
either  country,  our  trade  with  that  nation  has  increased  and  is 
increasing.  A  disposition  on  the  part  of  France  has  been  mani- 
fested to  renew  that  negotiation  ;  and,  iu  acceding  to  the  pro- 
posal, we  have  expressed  the  wish  that  it  might  be  extended  to 
other  objects  upon  which  a  good  understanding  between  the  par- 
ties would  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  both.  The  origin  of 
the  political  relations  between  the  United  States  and  France  is 
coeval  with  the  first  years  of  our  independence.  The  memory  of 
it  is  interwoven  with  that  of  our  arduous  struggle  for  national 
existence.  Weakened  as  it  has  occasionally  been  since  that  time, 
it  can  by  us  never  be  forgotten ;  and  we  should  hail  with  exulta- 
tion the  moment  which  should  indicate  a  recollection  equally 
friendly  in  spirit  on  the  part  of  France.  A  fresh  eflTort  has 
recently  been  made,  by  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  resid- 
ing at  Paris,  to  obtain  a  consideration  of  the  just  claims  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  the  reparation  of  wrongs  long  since 
committed,  many  of  them  frankly  acknowledged,  and  all  of  them 
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entitled,  upon  every  principle  of  justice,  to  a  candid  examina- 
tion. The  proposal  last  made  to  the  French  Government  has 
been  to  refer  the  subject,  which  has  formed  an  obstacle  to  this 
consideration,  to  the  determination  of  a  sovereign  the  common 
friend  of  both.  To  this  offer  no  definitive  answer  has  yet  been 
received ;  but  the  gallant  and  honorable  spirit  which  has  at  all 
times  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  France,  will  not  ultimately  per- 
mit the  demands  of  innocent  sufferers  to  be  extinguished  in  the 
mere  consciousness  of  the  power  to  reject  them. 

A  new  treaty  of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce  has  been 
concluded  with  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  their  advice  with  regard  to  its  ratification.  At 
a  more  recent  date  a  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  Hanseatic 
republics  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen  has  been  received, 
charged  with  a  special  mission  for  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  between  that  ancient  and  renowned  league 
and  the  United  States.  This  negotiation  has,  accordingly,  been 
commenced,  and  is  now  in  progress,  the  result  of  which  will,  if 
successful,  be  also  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  their  consideration. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  imperial 
throne  of  all  the  Eussias,  the  friendly  dispositions  toward  the 
United  States,  so  constantly  manifested  by  his  predecessor,  have 
continued  unabated,  and  have  been  recently  testified  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  reside  at  this  place. 
From  the  interest  taken  by  this  sovereign  in  behalf  of  the  suffer- 
ing Greeks,  and  from  the  spirit  with  which  others  of  the  great 
European  powers  are  co-operating  with  him,  the  friends  of  free- 
dom and  of  humanity  may  indulge  the  hope  that  they  will  obtain 
relief  from  that  most  unequal  of  conflicts  which  they  have  so 
long  and  so  gallantly  sustained ;  that  they  will  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  self-government,  which,  by  their  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, they  have  richly  earned  ;  and  that  their  independence  will 
be  secured  by  those  liberal  institutions  of  which  their  country 
furnished  the  earliest  examples  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
which  have  consecrated  to  immortal  remembrance  the  very  soil 
for  which  they  are  now  again  profusely  pouring  forth  their  blood. 
The  sympathies  which  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  so  warmly  indulged  with  their  cause,  have 
been  acknowledged  by  their  government,  in  a  letter  of  thanks 
which  I  have  received  from  their  illustrious  President,  a  transla- 
tion of  which  is  now  communicated  to  Congress,  the  representa- 
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tives  of  that  nation  to  whom  this  tribute  of  gratitude  was  intended 
to  be  paid,  and  to  whom  it  was  justly  due. 

In  the  American  hemisphere  the  cause  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence has  continued  to  prevail,  and,  if  signalized  by  none 
of  those  splendid  triumphs  which  had  crowned  with  glory  some 
of  the  preceding  years,  it  has  only  been  from  the  banishment  of 
all  external  force  against  which  the  struggle  had  been  maintained. 
The  shout  of  victory  has  been  superseded  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
enemy  over  whom  it  could  have  been  achieved.  Our  friendly 
wishes  and  cordial  good-will,  which  have  constantly  followed  the 
southern  nations  of  America,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  war 
of  independence,  are  succeeded  by  a  solicitude  equally  ardent 
and  cordial  that,  by  the  wisdom  and  purity  of  their  institutions, 
they  may  secure  to  themselves  the '  choicest  blessings  of  social 
order,  and  the  best  rewards  of  virtuous  liberty.  Disclaiming  alike 
all  right  and  all  intention  of  interfering  in  those  concerns  which 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  their  independence  to  regulate  as  to  them 
shall  seem  fit,  we  hail  with  joy  every  indication  of  their  prosperit}'^, 
of  their  harmony,  of  their  persevering  and  inflexible  homage  to 
those  principles  of  freedom  and  of  equal  rights  which  are  alone 
suited  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  American  nations.  It 
has  been,  therefore,  with  some  concern  that  we  have  observed 
indications  of  intestine  divisions  in  some  of  the  republics  of  the 
south,  and  appearances  of  less  union  with  one  another  than  we 
believe  to  be  the  interest  of  all.  Among  the  results  of  this  state 
of  things  has  been  that  the  treaties  concluded  at  Panama  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  ratified  by  the  contracting  parties,  and  that 
the  meeting  of  the  congress  at  Tacubaya  has  been  indefinitely 
postponed.  In  accepting  the  invitations  to  be  represented  at  this 
congress,  while  a  manifestation .  was  intended  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  of  the  most  friendly  disposition  toward  the  southern 
republics  by  whom  it  had  been  proposed,  it  was  hoped  that  it 
would  furnish  an  opportunity  for  bringing  all  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  to  the  common  acknowledgment  and  adoption  of  the 
principles,  in  the  regulation  of  their  internal  relations,  which 
would  have  secured  a  lasting  peace  and  harmony  between  them, 
and  have  promoted  the  cause  of  mutual  benevolence  throughout 
the  globe.  But  as  obstacles  appear  to  have  arisen  to  the  reassem- 
bling of  the  congress,  one  of  the  two  ministers  commissioned  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  has  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his 
country,  while  the  ministers  charged  with  the  ordinary  mission  to 
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Mexico  remain  authorized  to  attend  at  the  conferences  of  the 
congress  whenever  they  may  be  resumed. 

A  hope  was,  for  a  short  time,  entertained  that  a  treaty  of  peace, 
actually  signed  between  the  governments  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Brazil,  would  supersede  all  further  occasions  for  those  collisions  be- 
tween belligerent  pretensions  and  neutral  rights  which  are  so 
commonly  the  result  of  maritime  war,  and  which  have,  unfortu- 
nately, disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Brazilian  Government.  At  their  last  session.  Con- 
gress were  informed  that  some  of  the  naval  officers  of  that  em- 
pire had  advanced  and  practiced  upon  principles  in  relation  to 
blockade  and  to  neutral  navigation,  which  we  could  not  sanction, 
and  which  our  commanders  found  it  necessary  to  resist.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  have  not  been  sustained  by  the  Government  of 
Brazil  itself.  Some  of  the  vessels  captured  under  the  assumed 
authority  of  these  erroneous  principles  have  been  restored,  and 
we  trust  that  our  just  expectations  will  be  realized,  that  adequate 
indemnity  will  be  made  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  suffered  by  the  unwarranted  captures  which  the  Bra- 
zilian tribunals  themselves  have  pronounced  unlawful. 

In  the  diplomatic  discussion  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  of  these  wrongs, 
sustained  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  others  which 
seemed  as  if  emanating  immediately  from  that  government 
itself,  the  Chargfi  d' Affaires  of  the  United  States,  under  an 
impression  that  his  representations  in  behalf  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  his  countrymen  were  totally  disregarded  and  useless, 
deemed  it  his  duty,  without  waiting  for  instructions,  to  terminate 
his  official  functions,  to  demand  his  passports,  and  return  to  the 
United  States.  This  movement,  dictated  by  an  honest  zeal  for 
the  honor  and  interest  of  his  country — motives  which  operated 
exclusively  upon  the  mind  of  the  officer  who  resorted  to  it — has 
not  been  disapproved  by  me.  The  Brazilian  Government,  how- 
ever, complained  of  it  as  a  measure  for  which  no  adequate  in- 
tentional cause  had  been  given  by  them  ;  and,  upon  an  explicit' 
assurance,  through  their  Charge  d' Affaires  residing  here,  that  a 
successor  to  the  late  representative  of  the  United  States  near 
that  government,  the  appointment  of  whom  they  desired,  should 
be  received  and  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  character, 
and  that  indemnity  should  be  promptly  made  for  all  injuries 
inflicted  on  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  their  property,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nations,  a  temporary  commission   as   Charg6 
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d' Affaires  to  that  country  has  been  issued,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  entirely  restore  the  ordinary  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
the  twD  governments,  and  the  friendly  relations  between  their 
respective  nations. 

Turning  from  the  momentous  concerns  of  our  Union,  in  its 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  to  those  of  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  administration  of  our  internal  affairs,  we  find  the  revenues 
of  the  present  year  corresponding  as  nearly  as  might  be  expected 
to  the  anticipations  of  the  last,  and  presenting  an  aspect  still 
more  favorable  in  the  promise  of  the  next.  The  balance  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  was  six  millions  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars, 
eighteen  cents.  The  receipts  from  that  day  to  the  30th  Septem- 
ber last,  as  near  as  the  returns  of  them  yet  received  can  show, 
amount  to  sixteen  millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars,  thirty-two  cents.  The  receipts 
of  the  present  quarter,  estimated  at  four  millions  five  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  added  to  the  above,  form  an  aggre- 
gate of  twenty-one  millions  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  re- 
ceipts. The  expenditures  of  the  year  may  perhaps  amount  to 
twenty-two  millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  presenting  a 
small  excess  over  the  receipts.  But  of  these  twenty-two  millions 
of  dollars,  upward  of  six  have  been  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
the  principal  of  the  public  debt ;  the  whole  amount  of  which,  ap- 
proaching seventy-four  millions  of  dollars,  on  the  1st  of  January 
last,  will,  on  the  first  day  of  next  year,  fall  short  of  sixty-seven 
millions  five  hundred  thousand,  dollars.  The  balance  in  the 
Treasury,  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  it  is  expected,  will  exceed 
five  millions  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  1st  of  January,  1825,  though  falling  short  of 
that  exhibited  on  the  1st  of  January  last. 

It  was  foreseen  that  the  revenue  of  the  present  year  would 
not  equal  that  of  the  last,  which  had  itself  been  less  than  that  of 
the  next  preceding  year.  But  the  hope  has  been  realized,  which 
was  entertained,  that  these  deficiencies  would  in  no  wise  inter- 
rupt the  steady  operation  of  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt  by 
the  annual  ten  millions  devoted  to  that  object  by  the  act  of  3d 
of  March,  1817. 

The  amount  of  duties  secured  on  merchandise  imported  from 
the  commencement  of  the  year  until  the  30th  of  September  last, 
is  twenty-one   millions   two   hundred   and    twenty-six    thousand 
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dollars,  and  the  probable  amount  of  that  which  will  be  secured  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year,  is  five  millions  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-four  thousand  dollars ;  forming  a  sum  total  of  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  dollars.  With  the  allowances  for  drawbacks 
and  contingent  deficiencies  which  may  occur,  though  not  specific- 
ally foreseen,  we  may  safely  estimate  the  receipts  of  the  ensuing 
year  at  twenty-two  millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  a 
revenue  for  the  next,  equal  to  the  expenditures  of  the  present 
year. 

The  deep  solicitude  felt  by  our  citizens  of  all  classes  through- 
out the  Union  for  the  total  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  will 
apologize  for  the  earnestness  with  which  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
urge  this  topic  upon  the  consideration  of  Congress — of  recom- 
mending to  them  again  the  observance  of  the  strictest  economy 
in  the  public  funds.  The  depression  upon  the  receipts  of  the 
revenue  which  had  commenced  with  the  year  1826,  continued 
with  increased  severity  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  present 
year.  The  returning  tide  began  to  flow  with  the  third  quarter, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  experience,  may  be  expected  to 
continue  through  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, an  alleviation  from  the  burden  of  the  public  debt  will,  in 
the  three  years,  have  been  effected  to  the  amount  of  nearly  six- 
teen millions  of  dollars,  and  the  charge  of  annual  interest  will 
have  been  reduced  upward  of  one  million.  But  among  the  max- 
ims of  political  economy  which  the  stewards  of  the  public  moneys 
should  never  suffer  without  urgent  necessity  to  be  transcended, 
is  that  of  keeping  the  expenditures  of  the  year  within  the  limits 
of  its  receipts.  The  appropriations  of  the  last  two  years,  includ- 
ing the  yearly  ten  millions  of  the  sinking  fund,  have  each 
equaled,  the  promised  revenue  of  the  ensuing  year.  While  we 
foresee  with  confidence  that  the  public  coffers  will  be  replenished 
from  the  receipts,  as  fast  as  they  will  be  drained  by  the  expendi- 
tures, equal  in  amount  to  those  of  the  current  year,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  they  could  iU  suffer  the  exhaustion  of 
larger  disbursements. 

The  condition  of  the  army,  and  of  all  branches  of  the  public 
service  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  wiU 
be  seen  by  the  report  from  that  ofiicer,  and  the  documents  with 
which  it  is  accompanied. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  a  detachment  of  the 
army  has  been  usefully  and  successfully  called  to  perform  their 
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appropriate  duties.  At  the  moment  when  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  carrying  into  execution  certain  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  August  19,  1825,  with  various  tribes  of  the  north- 
western Indians,  were  about  to  arrive  at  the  appointed  place  of 
meeting,  the  unprovoked  murder  of  several  citizens,  and  other 
acts  of  unequivocal  hostility  committed  by  a  party  of  the  Winne- 
bago tribe,  one  of  those  associated  in  the  treaty,  followed  by  in- 
dications of  a  menacing  character  among  other  tribes  of  the 
same  region,  rendered  necessary  an  immediate  display  of  the  de- 
fensive and  protective  force  of  the  Union  in  that  quarter.  It 
was  accordingly  exhibited  by  the  immediate  and  concerted  move- 
ments of  the  governors  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  and  competent  levies  of  militia,  under  their 
authority,  with  a  corps  of  seven  hundred  men  of  United  States 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Atkinson,  who,  at  the  call  of 
Governor  Cass,  immediately  repaired  to  the  scene  of  danger  from 
their  station  at  St.  Louis.  Their  presence  dispelled  the  alarm  of 
our  fellow-citizens  on  those  borders,  and  overawed  the  hostile 
purposes  of  the  Indians.  The  perpetrators  of  the  murders  were 
surrendered  to  the  authority  and  operation  of  our  laws ;  and 
every  appearance  of  purposed  hostility  from  those  Indian  tribes 
has  subsided. 

Although  the  present  organization  of  the  army,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  various  branches  of  service  are,  upon  the 
whole,  satisfactory,  they  are  yet  susceptible  of  much  improvement 
in  particulars,  some  of  which  have  been  heretofore  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  others  are  now  first  presented 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  expediency  of  providing  for  additional  numbers  of  officers 
in  the  two  corps  of  engineers  will,  in  some  degree,  depend  upon 
the  number  and  extent  of  the  objects  of  national  importance 
upon  which  Congress  may  think  it  proper  that  surveys  should 
be  made,  conformably  to  the  act  of  the  30th  of  April,  1824.  Of 
the  surveys  which,  before  the  last  session  of  Congress,  had  been 
made  under  the  authority  of  that  act,  reports  were  made  : — 

1.  Of  the  board  of  internal  improvement  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal. 

2.  On  the  continuance  of  the  national  road  from  Cumberland 
to  the  tide-waters  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3.  On  the  continuance  of  the  national  road  from  Canton  to 
Zanesville. 
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4.  On  the  location  of  the  national  road  from  Zanesville  to 
Columbus. 

5.  On  the  continuation  of  the  same  road  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment in  Missouri. 

6.  On  a  post-road  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 

7.  On  a  survey  of  Kennebec  Kiver  (in  part). 

8.  On  a  national  road  from  "Washington  to  Buffalo. 

9.  On  the  survey  of  Saugatuck  harbor  and  river. 

10.  On  a  canal  from  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  the  Mississippi 
River. 

11.  On  surveys  at  Edgartown,  Newburyport,  and  Hyannis 
harbor. 

12.  On  survey  of  La  Plaisance  Bay,  in  the  Territory  of 
Michigan. 

And  reports  are  now  prepared,  and  ■wUl  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress : — 

On  surveys  of  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  to  ascertain  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  across  that  *peninsula ;  and  also  of  the  coun- 
try between  the  bays  of  Mobile  and  of  Pensacola,  with  the  view 
of  connecting  them  together  by  a  canal. 

On  surveys  of  a  route  for  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of 
James  and  Great  Kanawha  Rivers. 

On  the  survey  of -the  Swash,  in  Pamlico  Sound,  and  that  of 
Cape  Fear,  below  the  town  of  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina. 

On  the  survey  of  the  Mussel  Shoals,  in  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  for  a  route  for  a  contemplated  communication  between  the 
Hiwassee  and  Coosa  Rivers,  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Other  reports  of  surveys  upon  objects  pointed  out  by  the  sev- 
eral acts  of  Congress  of  the  last  and  preceding  sessions,  are  in 
the  progress  of  preparation,  and  most  of  them  may  be  completed 
before  the  close  of  this  session.  All  the  officers  of  both  corps  of 
engineers,  with  several  other  persons  duly  qualified,  have  been 
constantly  employed  upon  these  services,  from  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  the  30th  of  April,  1824,  to  this  time.  Were  no  other  ad- 
vantage to  accrue  to  the  country  from  their  labors  than  the  fund 
of  topographical  knowledge  which  they  have  collected  and  com- 
municated, that  alone  would  have  been  a  profit  to  the  Union 
more  than  adequate  to  all  the  expenditures  which  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  object ;  but  the  appropriations  for  the  repair  and 
continuation   of  the  Cumberland  Road,  for  the  construction  of 
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various  other  roads,  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  from  the 
rivers  and  harbors,  for  the  erection  of  light-houses,  beacons,  piers, 
and  buoys,  and  for  the  completion  of  canals  undertaken  by  indi- 
vidual associations,  but  needing  the  assistance  of  means  and  re- 
sources more  comprehensive  than  individual  enterprise  can  com- 
mand, may  be  considered  rather  as  treasures  laid  up  from  the 
contributions  of  the  present  age  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  than 
as  unrequited  applications  of  the  accruing  revenues  of  the  Nation. 
To  such  objects  of  permanent  improvement  to  the  condition  of 
the  country,  of  real  addition  to  the  wealth  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  people  by  whose  authority  and  resources  they  have 
been  affected,  from  three  to  four  millions  of  the  annual  income 
of  the  Nation  have,  by  laws  enacted  at  the  three  most  recent 
sessions  of  Congress,  been  applied,  without  intrenching  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  Treasury ;  without  adding  a  dollar  to  the  taxes 
or  debts  of  the  community ;  without  suspending  even  the  steady 
and  regular  discharge  of  the  debts  contracted  in  former  days, 
which,  within  the  same  three  years,  have  been  diminished  by  the 
amount  of  nearly  sixteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  same  observations  are,  in  a  great  degree,  applicable  to 
the  appropriations  made  for  fortifications  upon  the  coasts  and 
harbors  of  the  United  States,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  and  for  the  various  objects  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  The  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  those  from  the  subordinate 
branches  of  both  the  military  departments,  exhibit  to  Congress, 
in  minute  detail,  the  present  condition  of  the  public  establish- 
ments dependent  upon  them  ;  the  execution  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  them  ;  and  the  views  of  the  officers  engaged  in 
the  several  branches  of  the  service  concerning  the  improvements 
which  may  tend  to  their  perfection.  The  fortifications  of  the 
coast,  and  the  gradual  increase  and  improvement  of  the  navy, 
are  parts  of  a  gre^t  system  of  national  defense,  which  has  been 
upward  of  ten  years  in  progress,  and  which,  for  a  series  of  years 
to  come,  will  continue  to  claim  the  constant  and  persevering  pro- 
tection and  superintendence  of  the  legislative  authority.  Among 
the  measures  which  have  emanated  from  these  principles,  the 
act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  for  the  gradual  improvement 
of  the  navy,  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  The  collection  of  timber 
for  the  future  construction  of  vessels-of-war,  the  preservation  and 
reproduction  of  the  species  of  timber  peculiarly  adapted  to  that 
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purpose ;  the  construction  of  dry  docks  for  the  use  of  the  navy ; 
the  erection  of  a  marine  railway  for  the  repair  of  the  public 
ships,  and  the  improvement  of  the  navy-yards  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  property  deposited  in  them,  have  all  received 
from  the  Executive  the  attention  required  by  that  act,  and  will 
continue  to  receive  it,  steadily  proceeding  toward  the  execution 
of  all  its  purposes.  The  establishment  of  a  naval  academy,  fur- 
nishing the  means  of  theoretic  instruction  to  the  youths  who  de- 
vote their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  country  upon  the  ocean, 
still  solicits  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  Practical  seaman- 
ship and  the  art  of  navigation  may  be  acquired  upon  the  cruises 
of  the  squadrons,  which  from  time  to  time  are  dispatched  to  dis- 
tant seas ;  but  a  competent  knowledge  even  of  the  art  of  ship- 
building, the  higher  mathematics,  and  astronomy ;  the  literature 
which  can  place  our  officers  on  a  level  of  polished  education  with 
the  officers  of  other  maritime  nations  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
municipal  and  national,  which,  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign 
States  and  their  governments,  are  continually  called  into  opera- 
tion; and  above  all,  that  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
honor  and  justice,  with  the  higher  obligations  of  morals,  and  of 
general  laws,  human  and  diviife,  which  constitute  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  the  warrior-patriot  and  the  licensed  robber  and 
pirate ;  these  can  be  systematically  taught  and  eminently  acquired 
only  in  a  permanent  school,  stationed  upon  the  shore,  and  pro- 
vided with  the  teachers,  the  instruments,  and  the  books,  convers- 
sant  with  and  adapted  to  the  communication  of  the  principles  of 
these  respective  sciences  to  the  youthful  and  inquiring  mind. 

The  report  from  the  Postmaster-General  exhibits  the  condition 
of  that  Department  as  highly  satisfactory  for  the  present,  and 
still  more  promising  for  the  future.  Its  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  the  1st  of  July  last  amounted  to  one  million  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars, 
and  exceeded  its  expenditures  by  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  can  not  be  an  oversanguine  estimate  to  predict 
that,  in  less  than  ten  years,  of  which  one-half  have  elapsed,  the 
receipts  will  have  been  more  than  doubled.  In  the  meantime,  a 
reduced  expenditure  upon  established  routes  has  kept  pace  with 
increased  facilities  of  public  accommodation,  and  additional  serv- 
ices have  been  obtained  at  reduced  rates  of  compensation. 
Within  the  last  year  the  transportation  of  the  mail  in  stages  has 
been  greatly  augmented.     The  number  of   post-offices  has  been 
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increased  to  seven  thousan.d  ;  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that,  while 
the  facilities  of  intercourse  between  fellow-citizens,  in  person  or 
by  correspondence,  will  soon  be  carried  to  the  door  of  every 
villager  in  the  Union,  a  yearly  surplus  of  revenue  will  accrue 
which  may  be  applied  as  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  under  the 
exercise  of  their  Constitutional  powers,  may  devise  for  the 
further  establishment  and  improvement  of  the  public  roads,  or 
by  adding  still  further  to  the  facilities  in  the  transportation  of 
/the  mail.  Of  the  indications  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  our 
country,  none  can  be  more  pleasing  than  those  presented  by  the 
multiplying  relations  of  personal  and  intimate  intercourse  between 
the  citizens  of  the  Union  dwelling  at  the  remotest  distances  from 
each  other. 

Among  the  subjects  which  have  heretofore  occupied  the 
earnest  solicitude  and  attention  of  Congress,  is  the  management 
and  disposal  of  that  portion  of  the  property  of  the  Nation  which 
consists  of  the  public  lands.  The  acquisition  of  them,  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  whole  Union,  not  only  in  treasure  but  in 
blood,  marks  a  right  of  property  in  them  equally  extensive.  By 
the  report  and  statements  from  the  General  Land  Office,  now  com- 
municated, it  appears  that,  under  the  present  Government  of  the 
United  States,  a  sum  little  short  of  thirty-three  millions  of  dol- 
lars has  been  paid  from  the  common  treasury  for  that  portion 
of  this  property  which  has  been  purchased  from  France  and 
Spain,  and  for  the  extinction  of  the  aboriginal  titles.  The 
amount  of  lands  acquired  is  near  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  acres,  of  which,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1826,  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  millions  of  acres  had  been  surveyed,  and 
little  more  than  nineteen  millions  of  acres  had  been  sold.  The 
amount  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  purchasers  of  the  lands 
sold,  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  sums  paid  for  the  whole,  but  leaves 
a  small  balance  to  be  refunded ;  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
lands  have  long  been  pledged  to  the  creditors  of  the  Nation ;  a 
pledge  from  which  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  in  a 
very  few  years  be  redeemed. 

The  system  upon  which  this  great  national  interest  has  been 
managed,  was  the  result  of  long,  anxious,  and  persevering  delib- 
eration ;  matured  and  modified  by  the  progress  of  our  population 
and  the  lessons  of  experience,  it  has  been  hitherto  eminently 
successful.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  lands  still  remain  the 
common  property  of  the  Union,  the  appropriation  and   disposal 
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of  whicli  are  sacred  trusts  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  Of  the 
lands  sold,  a  considerable  part  were  conveyed  under  extended 
credits,  which,  in  the  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  lands,  and  of  their  produce,  became  oppressively  burdensome 
to  the  purchasers.  It  can  never  be  the  interest  or  the  policy  of  the 
Nation  to  wring  from  its  own  citizens  the  reasonable  profits  of 
their  industry  and  enterprise,  by  holding  them  to  the  rigorous 
import  of  disastrous  engagements.  In  March,  1821,  a  debt  of 
twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  due  by  purchasers  of  the  public 
lands,  had  accumulated,  which  they  were  unable  to  pay.  An 
act  of  Congress  of  the  2d  of  March,  1821,  came  to  their  relief, 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  others,  the  latest  being  the  act  of  the 
4th  of  May,  1826,  the  indulgent  provisions  of  which  expired  on 
the  4th  of  July  last.  The  effect  of  these  laws  has  been  to 
reduce  the  debt  from  the  purchasers,  to  a  remaining  balance  of 
about  four  millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  due ;  more 
than  three-fifths  of  which  are  for  lands  within  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. I  recommend  to  Congress  the  revival  and  continuance  for 
a  further  term,  of  the  beneficent  accommodations  to  the  public 
debtors  of  that  statute,  and  submit  to  their  consideration,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  equity,  the  remission,  under  proper  discriminations, 
of  the  forfeitures  of  partial  payments  on  account  of  purchases  of 
the  public  lands,  so  far  as  to  allow  of  their  application  to  other 
payments. 

There  are  various  other  subjects  of  deep  interest  to  the  whole 
Union,  which  have  heretofore  been  recommended  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress,  as  well  by  my  predecessor  as,  under  the 
impression  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  me,  by  myself.  Among 
these  are :  the  debt,  rather  of  justice  than  gratitude,  to  the  sur- 
viving warriors  of  the  Revolutionary  War ;  the  extension  of  the 
judicial  administration  of  the  Federal  Government  to  those  exten- 
sive and  important  members  of  the  Union  which,  having  risen  into 
existence'  since  the  organization  of  the  present  judiciary  estab- 
lishment, now  constitute  at  least  one-third  of  its  territory,  power, 
and  population ;  the  formation  of  a  more  effective  and  uniform 
system  for  the  government  of  the  militia;  and  the  amelioration, 
in  some  form  or  modification,  of  the  diversified  and  often 
oppressive  codes  relating  to  insolvency.  Amid  the  multiplicity 
of  topics  of  great  national  concernment  which  may  recommend 
themselves  to  the  calm  and  patriotic  deliberations  of  the  Legis- 
ture,  it  may  sufiice  to  say,  that,  on  these  and  on  all  other  meas- 
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ures  which  may  receive  their  sanction,  my  hearty  co-operation 
■will  be  given,  conformably  to  the  duties  enjoined  upon  me, 
and  under  the  sense  of  all  the  obligations  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  concluding  declaration  of  this  message  certainly 
places  the  President  in  an  attitude  greatly  to  the  com- 
parative advantage  of  the  majority  in  Congress,  who 
exhibited  no  such  disposition  to  meet  him  on  any 
grounds  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  country.  And 
the  disparagement  to  Congress  appears  more  noticeable 
and  condemnatory  from  a  consideration  of  the  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  its  members  then  distinguished 
and  destined  to  become  distinguished  in  political  affairs. 

Among  those  in  the  Senate  at  this  time  were 
Daniel  Webster,  Levi  Woodbury,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
Louis  McLane,  John  Tyler,  Nathaniel  Macon,  Robert 
Y.  Hayne,  John  McPherson  Berrien,  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  Hugh  L.  White,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
William  R.  King,  and  Thomas  H.  Benton.  And  in 
the  House  were  Edward  Everett,  John  W.  Taylor, 
Silas  Wright,  James  Buchanan,  John  Sergeant,  William 
C.  Rives,  George  McDuffie,  John  Bell,  James  K. 
Polk,  Edward  Livingston,  and  Edward  Bates,  besides 
many  other  able,  and  in  after  times,  distinguished  men. 

The  general  spirit  of  Congress  may  be  seen  in  the 
way  the  time  was  mainly  squandered  in  ill-tempered 
discussions  which  never  would  have  been  brought  up 
but  for  partisan  effect.  On  the  side  of  Mr.  Adams's 
supporters  a  thorough  investigation  was  demanded  into 
Jackson's  villainous  execution  of  the  Tennessee  mili- 
tiamen in  1814.  The  documentary  history  of  the  case 
in  possession  of  the  War  Department  was  called  for 
by    the    committee  on   military    affairs   to  which  the 
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matter  was  referred,  and,  of  course,  the  committee 
made  an  exculpatory  report.  This  the  House  sus- 
tained by  a  partisan  vote  of  103  to  98.  James  Ham- 
ilton, of  South  Carolina,  had  preceded  this  unsuc- 
cessful dodge  of  the  Adams  men,  by  introducing  a 
resolution  proposing  the  propriety  of  having  a  painting 
of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  executed  to  be  placed  in 
the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  This  piece  of  folly  was 
rejected. 

But  the  Jacksonians  now  introduced  resolutions 
proposing  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  expenditures 
of  the  Administration.  The  select  committee  to  which 
this  work  was  intrusted,  made  two  reports  on  the  15th 
of  May,  1828 ;  the  minority  report  ably  sustaining 
the  Administration.  The  highest  possible  number  of 
these  reports  was  printed  and  sent  broadcast  over  the 
country,  as  electioneering  documents  ;  and  in  this  con- 
temptible business  Congress  conscientiously  occupied 
the  time. 

Nothing  aiFects  "the  people,"  at  times,  like  a  bad 
and  extravagant  exhibit  of  public  expenditures.  It 
inflames  especially  the  wrathful,  unvirtuous,  non-tax- 
paying  mob,  following  the  trail  of  the  shallow  dema- 
gogue. No  other  weapon,  false  or  true,  has,  perhaps, 
been  more  effective  as  an  electioneering  instrument. 
The  utter  ridiculousness  and  insincerity  of  the  charge 
of  extravagance  against  Mr.  Adams's  Administration 
has  long  been  apparent,  and  the  subject  needs  no  further 
elucidation  at  this  day. 

In  this  message  the  President  calls  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  country  to  a  treaty  effected  with 
England  by  which  she  was  to  pay  over  a  million  of 
dollars  for  slaves  carried  away  at  the  close  of  the  War 
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of  1812.  A  commission  was  then  engaged  in  appor- 
tioning the  losses.  A  Northern  Minister,  Mr.  Gallatin, 
under  instructions  from  a  Northern  President,  had 
been  successful  in  pressing  a  claim  which  England  had 
resisted  during  Mr.  Monroe's  peaceful  Presidency.  In 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  stipulations  looking  to  this  in- 
demnity had  been  made,  and  three  of  the  five  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  Northern  men,  two  of  whom  were  the 
very  men  who  now  did  accomplish  for  the  South  what 
she  could  not  bring  about  by  an  Administration  on 
which  there  rested  no  slaveholder's  suspicion.  The 
amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid  more  than  covered  the 
real  loss  to  the  slave-owners  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  deep-seated,  secret  source  of  opposition  and 
hatred  toward  Mr.  Adams  in  the  South  was  in  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  Northern  man. 

It  was  not  his  internal  improvement  doctrines ;  and 
if  his  protective  tariff  theories  were  beginning  to  be  dis- 
tasteful to  the  South,  the  suspicion  resting  upon  him  as 
an  Adams  and  a  Northern  man  outweighed  every  other 
consideration.  Other  things  were  the  outward  pretenses, 
but  the  real  cause  it  was  not  then  politic  to  avow. 
Under  no  President  was  the  "  institution  of  slavery " 
safer  than  under  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  was  as 
conscientious  as  to  the  Constitutional  status  of  slavery 
as  of  anything  else  in  the  Government.  His  deep 
and  unalterable  hatred  of  slavery,  based  upon  the 
noblest  of  sentiments,  was  unknown,  or  little  known, 
and  instinct  hardly  exhibited  him  to  the  South  as  des- 
tined to  be  the  most  able,  law-abiding,  and  unconquer- 
able enemy  of  the  thing  dignified  by  the  title  of 
"peculiar  institution." 

The  most  important  act  of  Congress  at  this  time. 
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and  one  which  has  always  been  unjustly  used  to 
mark  the  Administration,  is  known  as  the  "  Tariff 
of  1828."  This  measure  was  taken  as  the  basis 
of  nullification  in  South  Carolina,  and  was  mate- 
rially revised  in  1832  to  appease  that  State  and  the 
generally  excited  South.  One  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Government  is  founded  is  protection  to  the 
material  interests  of  its  citizens.  But  for  many  years 
protective  legislation  was  approached  with  great  caution, 
and  not  until  1816  was  any  very  decided  step  taken 
in  this  direction.  What  had  been  done  before  that 
date,  was,  at  all  events,  of  no  considerable  moment, 
and  had  not  assumed  a  sectional  or  geographical  aspect. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dallas,  reported 
a  bill  to  Congress  in  1816  for  a  tariff  on  imports, 
which  with  some  modification,  became  a  law,  and  was 
really  the  beginning  of  protective  legislation.  The 
most  zealous  advocate,  perhaps,  of  this  measure  at 
that  time  was  John  C.  Calhoun.  The  duties  imposed 
upon  cotton  by  England  made  it  appear  an  object  for 
the  South  to  favor  legislation  which  would  encourage 
home  manufacttTring. 

In  his  last  messages  Mr.  Monroe  strongly  recom- 
mended a  revision  of  the  tariff  with  a  view  to  further 
satisfying  the  urgent  demands  for  additional  protection 
to  home  manufactures,  the  matter  having  received  little 
attention  from  Congress  since  1816.  The  stimulus  de- 
rived from  foreign  wars  was  now  lost,  and  both  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  interests  were  languishing  in 
this  country.  Prices  for  grain  did  not  pay  for  trans- 
,  portation,  and  many  manufactories  were  unable  to  sus- 
tain themselves.  State  Legislatures  took  hold  of  the 
matter,  and  public  meetings  petitioned   Congress  for 
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relief.  A  new  tariff  bill  had  been  passed  in  the  House 
and  defeated  in  the  Senate  in  the  winter  of  1819,  and 
nothing  was  reached  until  1824.  The  Southern  States 
had  now  mainly  lost  their  interest  in  the  matter,  or 
changed  their  sentiments.  The  extreme  northern 
States,  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  were  also  opposed  to 
a  protective  tariff;  while  the  manufacturing  and  grain- 
producing  States  were  loud  in  their  demands  for  pro- 
tection. In  the  summer  of  1824  a  bill  finally  passed 
both  Houses  increasing  the  tariff  duties,  which  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Monroe.  Among  the  supporters  of  this 
bill  were  General  Jackson,  Martin  Van  Buren,  and 
James  Buchanan. 

Although  the  matter  now  rested  for  a  time,  yet 
England  still  controlled  the  American  markets.  The 
surplus  from  the  British  factories  was  sent  over  here 
and  disposed  of  at  a  great  sacrifice,  but  contributing  to 
foreign  interests  by  seriously  embarrassing  American 
manufactures.  In  January,  1827,  a  bill  was  brought 
before  Congress  for  altering  the  acts  imposing  duties 
on  imports.  This  bill  had  in  it  some  utterly  erroneous 
features,  and  led  to  a  long  and  able  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  in  its  principles  and  practical  applica- 
tions ;  but  no  conclusion  was  reached  that  session. 

In  the  meantime  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  had 
taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  called  a  convention  to 
meet  at  Harrisburg.  New  York  and  other  States 
joined  in  the  movement.  At  the  Harrisburg  conven- 
tion there  were  about  a  hundred  delegates  represent- 
ing thirteen  States,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky  being  among  them.  Congress  was  memori- 
alized, and  a  plan  presented  for  a  tariff  of  duties  on 
wool  and   woolen  goods,  and  other  articles  of  home 
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production.  On  the  last  day  of  January,  1828,  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures,  to  which  the  subject  had  been 
submitted  in  the  House,  brought  in  a  report  and  a 
bill.  And  after  a  long  discussion,  on  the  22d  of  April 
this  bill  was  passed  by  a  A'^ote  of  109  to  91.  The 
Senate  made  some  amendments  in  which  the  House 
concurred,  and  the  President  signed  the  bill. 

Of  the  seven  members  composing  the  committee  on 
manufactures  only  two  were  supporters  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  six  were  supporters  of  the  measure. 
Still  it  was  held  that  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  four  opposition  supporters,  and  as  it 
was  known  that  Mr.  Adams  was  fully  committed  to  a 
protective  system,  the  extravagant  and  foolish  features 
of  the  bill  had  been  introduced  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses against  him.  The  friends  of  the  Administration 
saw  the  faults  and  evils  of  the  act,  but  considered  it 
better  to  submit  to  them  than  to  risk  the  chances  of 
contending  against  them. 

It  is,  however,  clear  enough  now,  as  it  was  then, 
perhaps,  that  the  "  tariff  of  1828  "  was  not  a  measure 
of  Mr.  Adams's  Administration,  nor  of  the  supporters 
of  his  rjB-election.  Nearly  the  whole  body  of  Penn- 
sylvania politicians  went  for  it,  as  did  those  of  other 
•Strong  Jackson  States.  Yet  it  was  artfully  brought 
into  the  Presidential  contest  to  the  interest  of  General 
Jackson,  who  had  voted  for  the  tariff  of  1824,  and 
whose  principles,  mainly,  on'  all  public  matters  were 
yet  to  be  .  formed.  The  "  tariff  of  1828  "  started  a 
furious  excitement  in  the  South,  which  was  only 
checked  by  the  proclamation  of  General  Jackson,  and 
the  revision  of  the  law,  in  1832.  On  the  26th  of 
May,  Congress  closed  its  useless  labors. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

GOSSIP— CABINET  TROUBLES  AND  CHANGES— THE  PRESIDENT 

MAKES  THE  FIRST  LICK  ON  THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND 

OHIO  CANAL— "THE  FOX  OF  KINDERHOOK." 

ACCORDING  to  what  appeared  then  an  established 
custom,  for  each  President  to  serve  two  terms, 
it  was  taken  for  granted  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Adams's 
re-election  would  be  sustained  by  the  general  senti- 
rqent  of  the  country.  Although  Mr.  Adams  finally 
submitted  to  the  plans  of  his  friends  for  his  re-election, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  felt  sanguine  about  it, 
or  considered  his  success  probable.  About  the  middle 
of  May,  1827,  he  wrote  in  his  Diary:  "My  own 
career  is  closed.  My  hopes,  such  as  are  left  me,  are 
centered  upon  my  children.  My  capacity  to  write 
fails  me  from  day  to  day.  My  duties  are  to  prepare 
for  the  end  with  a  grateful  heart  and  unwavering 
mind." 

There  was,  however,  nothing  in  the  matter  of  two 
terms  or  any  number  of  terms  which  conflicted  with 
Mr.  Adams's  principles.  During  the  disorders  that 
arose  concerning  the  Presidency  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet  he  remarked  on  this 
point  :— 

"I  see  them  with  pain,  but  they  are  sown  in  the  practice 
which   the  Virginia  Presidents    have   taken   so   much   pains    to 
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engraft  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  making  it  a  principle 
that  no  President  can  be  more  than  twice  elected,  and  whoever 
is  not  thrown  out  after  one  term  of  service  must  decline  being  a 
candidate  after  the  second.  This  is  not  a  principle  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  am  satisfied  it  ought  not  to  be.  Its  inevitable 
consequence  is  to  make  every  Administration  a  scene  of  contin- 
uous and  furious  electioneering  for  the  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency. It  was  so  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Madison's  Adminis- 
tration, and  it  is  so  now." 

Mr.  Barbour,  the  Secretary  of  War,  entered  the 
newspaper  contests  in  defense  of  the  Administration, 
and  especially  did  he  direct  his  attention  to  refuting 
charges  made  by  the  Richmond  "  Enquirer."  It  early 
became  apparent  that  John  McLean,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  was  using  the  immense  patronage  of  his  office 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Administration,  and  this  fact, 
Mr.  Clay  especially  endeavored  to  keep  before  the 
President.     McLean  denied,  and  the  matter  went  on. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  one  of  the  most  skillful  political 
managers  the  country  has  ever  known,  was  now  work- 
ing for  General  Jackson  with  an  effective  force  which 
startled  the  admiration  and  unending  esteem  of  the 
old  soldier.  Mr.  Adams  thought  Van  Buren  almost 
equal  to  the  devil  in  his  machinations,  and  very  similar 
to  Aaron  Burr  in  his  character. 

In  speaking  of  some  objectionable  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  Panama  Mission,  in  1826,  Mr.  Adams 
said : — 

"These  resolutions  are  the  fruit  of  the  ingenuity  of  Martin 
Van  Buren,  and  bear  the  impress  of  his  character.  The  resolu- 
tion to  debate  an  Executive  nomination  with  open  doors  is  with- 
out example;  and  the  thirty-sixth  rule  of  the  Senate  is  explicit 
and  unqualified,  that  all  documents  communicated  in  confidence 
by  the  President  to  the  Senate  shall  be  kept  secret  by  the 
members.     The  request  to  me  to  specify  the  particular  documents 
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the  publication  of  which  would  affect  negotiations  was  delicate 
and  ensnaring.  The  limitation  was  not  of  papers  the  publication 
of  which  might  be  injurious,  but  merely  of  such  as  would  affect 
existing  negotiations;  and,  this  being  necessarily  a  matter  of 
opinion,  if  I  should  specify  passages  in  the  document  as  of  such 
a  character,  any  Senator  might  make  it  a  question  for  discussion 
in  the  Senate,  and  they  might  finally  publish  the  whole,  under 
color  of  entertaining  an  opinion  different  from  mine  upon  the 
probable  effect  of  the  publication.  Besides,  should  the  precedent 
once  be  established  of  opening  the  doors  of  the  Senate  in  the 
midst  of  a  debate  upon  Executive  business,  there  would  be  no 
prospect  of  ever  keeping  them  shilt  again.  I  answered  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  by  a  message,  stating  that  all  the  communi-, 
cations  I  had  made  on  this  subject  had  been  confidential ;  and 
that,  believing  it  important  to  the  public  interest  that  the  confi- 
dence between  the  Executive  and  the  Senate  should  continue 
unimpaired,  I  should  leave  to  themselves  the  determination  of  a 
question,  upon  the  motives  of  which,  not  being  informed,  I  was 
not  competent  to  decide." 

Again,  in  the  summer  of  1827,  he  took  occasion  to 
write  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren : — 

"Mr.  Van  Buren  paid  me  a  visit  this  morning.  He  is  on 
his  return  from  a  tour  through  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  with  C  C.  Cambreleng,  since  the  close  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  They  are  generally  understood  to  be 
electioneering;  and  Van  Buren  is  now  the  great  manager  for 
Jackson,  as  he  was,  before  the  last  election,  for  Mr.  Crawford. 
He  is  now  acting  over  the  part  in  the  Union  which  Aaron  Burr 
performed  in  1799.  Van  Buren,  however,  has  improved,  iu  the 
art  of  electioneering,  upon  Burr,  as  the  State  of  New  York  has 
grown  in  relative  strength  and  importance  in  the  Union.  Van 
Buren  has  now  every  prospect  of  success  in  his  present  movements, 
and  he  will  avoid  the  rock  on  which  Burr  afterwards  split." 

In  1787  and  1788  Mr.  Adams  wrote  several  letters 
to  his  relative.  Judge  Cranch,  against  the  Constitution 
and  plan  of  government  adopted  for  this  country,  and 
this   summer   (1827)   he  had'  the  mortifying  pleasure 
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of  seeing  in  print  these  crude  performances.     Of  them 
he  made  this  note  in  the  Diary : — 

"The  fortieth  year  is  revolving  since  my  own  letters  were 
written,  and  now  their  best  use  is  to  teach  me  a  lesson  of  humil- 
ity, and  of  forbearance.  I  was  so  sincere,  so  earnest,  so  vehement 
in  my  opinions,  and  time  has  so  crumbled  them  to  dust,  that  I 
can  now  see  them  only  as  monumental  errors." 

In  the  summer  of  1827,  William  H.  Crawford  very 
clearly  illustrated  Mr.  Adams's  bad  opinion  of  him  by 
writing  several  letters  to- Mr.  Rush,  earnestly  solicit- 
ing appointments  for  some  of  his  friends,  at  the  same 
time  filling  the  letters  with  abuse  of  Mr.  Adams. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1827,  the  President  left 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  spending  a  few  weeks 
at  Quincy,  and  did  not  return  until  after  the  middle 
of  October.  He  tells  himself  how  he  spent  the  time 
in  this  long  visit,  in  these  words: — 

"I  arise,  on  the  average,  about  five.  Journalize  till  half-past 
seven.  Breakfast ;  visit  my  seedling  nursery  and  the  garden ; 
read  letters,  dispatches,  and  newspapers,  write  letters  or  journal, 
and  receive  visitors,  tiU  two.  Dine,  and  devote  the  afternoon  to 
riding,  visitors,  and  idleness.  Evening  the  same,  till  its  close, 
about  ten.  This  life  is  diversified  by  bathing  at  the  high  tides, 
excursions,  dinners,  and  fishing-parties." 

On  his  way  to  Boston  he  was  treated  with  a  great 
deal  of  consideration,  and  received  the  "honors  due  to 
his  station,"  holding,  according  to  a  custom  now  dis- 
gustingly ramified,  quite  a  number  of  "receptions." 

In  the  Cabinet  there  were  three  men  whose  names 
were  connected  with  the  race  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
Clay,  Barbour,  and  Rush.  To  them  Mr.  Adams  talked 
freely  about  the  political  contest.  He  believed  him- 
self that  the  candidate  for  the  second  oifice  should 
come  from  the  South,  and  while  he  was  greatly  attached 
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to  the  interests  of  Mr.  Clay,  he  really  preferred  Mr. 
Barbour.  Of  course,  his  views  on  this  subject  were 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  an  Administra- 
tion or  Adams  ticket  would  be  formed,  with  himself 
at  the  head.  Mr.  Rush  was  finally  nominated,  un- 
wisely perhaps,  at  Harrisburg,  and  on  this  turn  in  his 
favor,  doubting  whether,  if  his  nomination  should  be 
made  general,  he  should  accept  or  again  seek  the  for- 
eign service,  he  sought  the  President's  advice.  Mr. 
Adams  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Rush,  and  thought 
his  management  of  the  Treasury  far  superior  to  that 
of  any  man  who  had  filled  the  place  since  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  his  reports  the  only  ones  at  all  com- 
parable with  those  of  Hamilton.  He  advised  Mr. 
Rush  to  take  any  step  that  would  lead  to  his  advance- 
ment at  home;  that  here  was  the  road  to  success,  and 
not  in  the  foreign  missions;  and  assured  him  that 
nothing  could  please  him  better  than  to  see  him  se- 
cure the  Vice-Presidency. 

Although  Mr.  Clay  was  somewhat  anxious  to  gain 
the  place  himself,  as  making  more  certain  his  chances 
of  reaching  the  position  above,  the  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet  were,  perhaps,  united  in  the  sentiment  that 
Mr.  Clay  should  not  be  the  Vice-Presidential  candi- 
date, as,  it  was  feared,  the  great  opposition  to  him  at 
that  time  throughout  the  country  would  further  jeop- 
ardize the  success  of  the  ticket  which  the  doubtful 
popularity  of  Mr.  Adams  could  not  relieve. 

Mr.  Crawford  had  been  nominated  by  Georgia  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  that  State  having  already  declared 
for  Jackson  for  the  Presidency.  This  nonsensical  farce 
on  the  part  of  individual  States  in  nominating  some 
member  of  their  own  community  for  the  second  office. 
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took  its  origin  about  this  period.  While  it  is  true  that 
every  State  has  abundant  material  for  both  offices,  the 
stupidity  and  arrogance  of  such  a  scheme  barely  de- 
serve notice,  let  alone  respect. 

One  of  the  strange  freaks  of  the  times  was  an  at- 
tempt to  associate  Mr.  Crawford  with  Mr.  Adams  on 
the  ticket.  While  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  Mr. 
Crawford's  willingness  to  accept  such  an  arrangement, 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Adams 
about  it.  He  wrote  in  the  Diary:  "I  said  I  hoped 
they  would  not  involve  me  in  any  such  project,  which 
I  was  very  sure  would  terminate  in  disappointment 
and  treachery."  Mr.  Adams  believed  in  the  coarseness 
and  badness  of  Crawford's  character  with  an  intensity 
that  time  could  not  change.  The  Diary  abounds  in 
opinions  of  contemporary  public  men,  opinions  not, 
perhaps,  always  to  be  relied  upon  as  fair  or  accurate. 
Change  in  the  conduct  of  men  and  the  multiform  evil 
and  other  influences  of  the  times  affected  seriously 
Mr.  Adams's  estimates.  Still,  that  his  opinion  of  men 
varied  greatly  at  different  periods,  did  not  affect  the 
correctness  of  his  standard  of  judgment.  His  opinion 
was  always  based  upon  a  man's  acts  through  a  reason- 
able period  and  variety  of  circumstances. 

During  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Adams's  association 
with  Calhoun  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe,  he  enter- 
tained for  him  very  high  sentiments;  but  in  the  great 
political  struggles  that  followed,  owing  to  entirely  new 
circumstances  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  course,  his  sentiments 
were  reversed.  Still  he  never  spoke  of  him  with  that 
extreme  and,  perhaps,  often  unjustifiable  severity  which 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Crawford,  While  in  Mr.  Monroe's 
Cabinet  he  was  almost  a  partisan  of  General  Jackson, 
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and  was  one  of  the  first  in  Washington  City  to  invite 
the  General  to  his  table.  But  in  after  days,  owing  to 
Jackson's  general  ignorance,  ungrammatical  speech,  and 
blunt  coarseness,  Mr.  Adams  did  not  deem  him  fit  to 
sit  at  his  table. 

In  February,  1828,  two  noted  men,  somewhat  con- 
nected with  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Adams,  died,  De  Witt 
Clinton  and  General  Jacob  Brown.  Brown  had  been 
General  of  the  army  since  1821.  Both  of  these  men 
had  long  been  broken  in  health,  and  Brown  had  never 
recovered  from  the  wounds  received  in  the  War  of 
1812.  The  General  was  often  despondent,  and  repeat- 
edly talked  with  Mr.  Adams  about  his  bad  health,  and 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  not  long  before  his  death,  of 
his  belief  in  the  near  approach  of  that  event.  Of  him 
the  Diary  makes  this  record : — 

"  General  Brown  was  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  this  age  and 
Nation.  Though  bred  a  Quaker,  he  was  a  man  of  lofty  and 
martial  spirit,  and  in  the  late  war  contributed  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  man  to  redeem  and  establish  the  military  character  of 
his  country.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  honor,  a  courteous  and 
unassuming  deportment,  and  conduct  irreproachable  in  private 
life.  .  .  .  The  splendor  of  the  defense  of  New  Orleans  has 
cast  in  the  shade  Brown's  military  fame,  and  his  campaign  on 
the  Canadian  frontier  in  1814,  far  more  seriously  contested  than 
were  the  achievements  of  Jackson,  less  aided  by  good  fortune 
and  less  favored  by  egregious  errors  of  the  enemy." 

Mr.  Adams  had  the  opposite  opinion  of  De  Witt 
Clinton.  While  he  believed  that  he  had  a  towering 
ambition  for  public  place  and  praise,  he  thought  this 
was  based  upon  no  correct  principles,  and  sordid 
desires  for  money  controlled  even  his  great  aspirations 
for  popular  elevation. 

In   the  winter  of  1827,  and  the  following  spring. 
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Mr.  Clay's  health  became  bad,  and  it  was  feared  by 
his  friends  that  he  was  fast  sinking  under  the  labors 
of  his  office  and  the  troubles  of  the  times.  He  thought 
that  he  should  retire  from  office  and  public  excite- 
ments, and  so  expressed  himself  to  Mr.  Adams,  who 
was  greatly  concerned  about  the  wreck  of  his  Cabinet. 
Mr.  Clay  dreaded  taking  the  step,  he  said,  owing  to 
the  evil  influence  it  might  exert  in  the  approaching 
contest  to  the  injury  of  Mr.  Adams's  chances.  The 
circumstances  were  painful,  indeed.  But  Mr.  Adams 
held  that  Clay's  health  was  of  more  weight  than  polit- 
ical considerations,  and  assured  him  that  he  would 
favor  any  course  best  adapted  to  its  restoration.  He 
thought  a  few  months'  rest  would  be  sufficient,  and 
proposed  himself  to  take  charge  of  all  foreign  negotia- 
tions and  other  more  difficult  matters  of  the  State 
Department,  which  could  not  be  safely  trusted  to  Mr. 
Brent,  the  chief  clerk,  and  that  Mr.  Clay  should  take 
several  months,  or  as  long  as  necessary,  to  recruit  his 
health  and  strength,  to  enable  them  to  go  through  to- 
gether to  the  end  of  the  term.  This  course  was  finally 
agreed  upon,  and  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in 
May,  1828,  Mr.  Clay  left  Washington. 

Two  other  matters  now  disturbed  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Gallatin  had  returned  from  England,  and  a  successor  to 
him  was  to  be  found.  Two  of  the  candidates  were 
Rush  and  Barbour,  of  his  Cabinet.  Mr.  Adams  in- 
clined himself  to  the  appointment  of  Daniel  Webster, 
but  this  was  opposed  by  his  advisers  and  most  of  the 
friends  of  his  re-election,  and  finally  he  concluded 
to  submit  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Barbour.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  session.  May  26,  1828,  the  Senate 
confirmed  this  appointment. 
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This,  Mr.  Adams  felt,  was  another  sign  of  weak- 
ness. His  very  Cabinet  officers  were  deserting  him  in 
the  effort  to  prepare  for  themselves  in  the  general  crash 
which  would  surely  follow  his  defeat.  Mr.  Barbour 
was  extremely  anxious  to  go  on  this  mission  to  Eng- 
land, but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  cared  much  for 
what  might  happen  to  him  at  home  in  case  of  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Jackson.  He  was  earnest  in  his  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  the  Administration,  and  his 
circumstances  and  tastes  were  such  as  to  make  poli- 
tics and  office-seeking  of  no  absolute  importance  to 
him.  He  simply  desired  the  trip  to  Europe  for  him- 
self and  family,  and  was,  no  doubt,  influenced  by  the 
flattering  stories  from  Mr.  Rush  and  Mr.  Clay  con- 
cerning the  con§equential  character  of  diplomatic  life 
in  Europe. 

No  less  serious  a  matter  to  Mr.  Adams  was  the  strife 
about  the  successor  of  General  Brown.  Three  officers 
aspired  to  this  position,  Gaines,  Scott,  and  Macomb. 
And  besides  these,  General  Harrison,  then  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  not  connected  with  the  army,  not  only 
wanted  to  succeed  Brown,  but  he  and  his  friends  were 
working  for  his  appointment.  But  to  this  Mr.  Adams, 
who  put  a  low  value  upon  the  aspirations  of  General 
Harrison,  and  detested  what  he  termed  his  all-absorb- 
ing passion  for  money-making  public  positions,  would 
not  listen. 

Gaines  and  Scott  had  long  been  quarreling  over 
their  places,  and  Scott  had  especially  exhibited  his 
overbearing  and  insubordinate  conduct  in  a  way  that 
brought  him  into  unenviable  notice,  and  made  him 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  President.  A  court- 
martial  had  sat  upon  the  difficulties  between  him  and 
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Gaines,  and  where  the  decision  was  not  against  him, 
the  responsibility  of  giving  a  verdict  had  been  avoided. 
But  it  was  generally  believed  the  advantages  were 
with  Gaines.  General  Macomb,  who  had  been  of  the 
same  rank  as  the  other  two  officers,  had  suffered  a 
reduction  for  a  more  active  position  at  the  head  of  the 
engineers,  and  the  President  seeing  the  strife  among 
the  friends  of  Scott  and  Gaines,  wisely  determined  to 
nominate  Macomb  at  once  to  be  Major-General. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  his  Cabinet  he  then 
nominated  William  H.  Harrison  to  be  Minister  to  Co- 
lombia, South  America,  although  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  appointment  of  a  minister  at  that  time  to 
Colombia  was  necessary.  The  Senate  confirmed  both 
of  these  appointments.  To  succeed  Governor  Barbour 
in  the  Cabinet  there  was  but  one  voice  among  the 
members,  and  that  was  for  the  appointment  of  General 
Peter  B.  Porter,  of  New  York.  Even  Mr.  Barbour 
thought  General  Porter  the  only  man  who  should  be 
made  his  successor.  This  was,  too,  greatly  against  the 
inclination  of  the  President,  as  he  thought  both  justice 
to  the  sections  and  advantage  to  the  future  prospects  of 
the  Administration  required  this  appointment  to  go  to 
the  South.  He  favored  John  Williams,  of  Tennessee, 
or  Ambrose  Spencer  or  Gaston,  of  the  South,  but  he 
considered  peace  in  the  Cabinet  as  of  more  importance 
than  anything  else  he  could  now  expect  to  obtain,  so 
submitted  to  this  appointment.  General  Porter  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  entered  upon  his  office 
on  the  21st  of  June,  1828;  Mr.  Southard  having,  in 
the  meantime,  acted  as  Secretary  of  War,  Governor 
Barbour  having  withdrawn  to  prepare  for  his  trip 
to  England. 
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The  appointment  of  Macomb  as  General  of  the 
army  did  not,  unfortunately,  settle  the  troubles.  Scott 
not  only  refused  to  acknowledge  or  recognize  Ma- 
comb as  the  General  of  the  army  when  he  met  him, 
but  actually  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, demanding  the  arrest  of  Macomb  for 
accepting  an  office  over  him,  and,  in  case  this  should 
be  refused,  demanded  his  own  trial  for  declining  to 
obey  orders  from  Macomb.  All  this  being  unheeded, 
he  wrote  another  letter  stating  that  he  designed  appeal- 
ing to  Congress,  and  asked  a  furlough  for  six  months 
to  await  its  meeting. 

Scott's  conduct  throughout  this  whole  case,  and 
in  his  dealings  with  General  Gaines,  was  unmanly  and 
contemptible  in  the  extreme,  and  greatly  excited  the 
President,  who  would  have  dismissed  him  from  the 
army  without  word,  as  he  richly  deserved  to  be,  had 
he  not  respected  him  for  the  services  he  rendered  in 
1812.  It  was  finally  decided  by  the  unanimous  con- 
currence of  the  Cabinet  to  notify  Scott  that  no  such 
things  as  he  proposed  could  be  considered,  but  to  give 
him  leave  of  absence  for  a  certain  time. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1828,  while  Congress  was 
still  in  session,  there  was  a  strong  effort  made  in  the  Cab- 
inet and  by  many  outside  friends  of  the  Administi-ation 
to  have  John  McLean  removed  from  the  position  he  oc- 
cupied. His  conduct  in  the  removal  and  appointment 
of  a  postmaster  at  Philadelphia  caused  considerable  com- 
motion at  the  time.  It  was  believed  by  many  of  Mr. 
Adams's  political  friends  that  McLean  was  secretly 
working  for  Jackson,  and  doing  all  he  could  to  degrade 
the  Administration.  But  he  had  managed  the  postal 
affairs  with  great  ability,  and  Mr.  Adams  had  repeat- 
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edly  praised  him  for  this,  and,  besides,  he  was  wholly 
averse  to  making  any  change  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  his  Administration.  He  believed, 
too,  that  such  a  step  would  result  to  his  disadvantage 
in  the  Presidential  race.  But,  about  this  time,  Mr. 
Adams  came  to  the  following  conclusion  as  to  the 
Postmaster-General : — 

' '  The  conduct  of  Mr.  McLean  has  been  that  of  deep  and 
treacherous  duplicity.  With  solemn  protestations  of  personal 
friendship  for  me,  and  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, he  has  been  three  years  using  the  extensive  patronage  of 
his  office  in  undermining  it  among  the  people.  Mr.  McLean  is 
a  double-dealer.  'His  words  are  smoother  that  butter,  but  war 
is  in  his  heart.' " 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1828,  work  was  begun  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  at  a  point  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  a  few  miles  from  Washington.  This 
was  then  considered  a  great  event,  and  the  President 
accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present,  and  inaugurate 
the  work  by  lifting  the  first  spadeful  of  earth. 
This  he  did,  and  delivered  a  speech  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  although  as  often  happened 
with  him,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
he  performed  the  part  assigned  him.  On  attempting 
to  put  the  spade  into  the  ground  he  met  with  a  root 
or  stump  of  a  tree.  But  the  plucky  old  man,  unwill- 
ing to  allow  such  an  obstacle  to  stand  in.  his  way  or 
indicate  the  failure  of  the  whole  work  by  the  inaus- 
picious beginning,  took  off  his  coat,  and  overcoming 
the  difficulty,  turned  up  the  first  shovelful  of  dirt 
amidst  the  shouts  of  several  thousand  people  who  had 
been  gathered  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  starting 
forward  the  important  public  enterprise. 
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At  the  close  of  May,  1828,  Mr.  Adams  made  this 
record  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  passing  his  time : — 

"I  rise  generally  before  five,  frequently  before  four.  Write 
from  one  to  two  hours  in  this  Diary.  Ride  about  twelve  miles 
in  two  hours,  on  horseback,  with  my  son  John.  Return  home 
about  nine ;  breakfast ;  and  from  that  time  till  dinner,  between 
five  and  six,  afternoon,  am  occupied  incessantly  with  visitors, 
business,  and  reading  letters,  dispatches,  and  newspapers.  I 
spend  an  hour,  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  dinner,  in 
the  garden  and  nursery  ;  an  hour  of  drowsiness  on  a  sofa,  and 
two  hours  of  writing,  in  the  evening.  Retire  usually  between 
eleven  and  midnight.  My  riding  on  horseback  is  a  dangerous 
and  desperate  resort  for  the  recovery  of  my  health." 

In  the  summers  during  his  term  of  the  Presidency, 
Mr.  Adams  spent  much  time  in  planting  and  starting 
young  trees  of  various  kinds  both  at  the  White  House 
and  at  Quincy.  He  planted  the  seeds  of  several 
species,  and  in  this  way  attempted  to  raise  the  trees. 
One  of  the  main  objects  of  this  woi-k  was  to  ascertain 
what  could  be  done  in  producing  forest-trees  from  the 
seeds.  During  this  time,  too,  both  he  and  Mrs.  Adams 
experimented  much  on  raising  and  feeding  the  "  silk- 
worm." 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

BITTER  PRESIDENTIAL  CONTEST  OF  1828— NULLIFICATION 
AND    THE    HARTFORD   CONVENTION  — FREE- 
MASONRY—MEN  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

EARLY  in  the  fall  of  1825,  the  Tennessee  Legisla- 
ture nominated  General  Jackson  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  this  was  all  the  formal  action  that  was 
taken  in  the  Presidential  nominations.  The  newspa- 
pers and  the  country  at  once  fell  into  the  understand- 
ing that  the  contest  was  to  be  between  Mr.  Adams 
and  General  Jackson,  and  no  ceremony  was  necessary 
to  apprise  the  public  of  the  fact.  The  Congressional 
Caucus  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  convention 
system  was  not  introduced  until  1832.  Mr.  Calhoun's 
friends  had  all  joined  in  the  Jackson  movement,  and 
he  was,  by  common  consent,  placed  on  the  ticket  with 
Jackson,  for  re-election  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  A 
convention  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  nominated 
Mr.  Rush  for  that  office  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  this 
nomination  was  accepted  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Administration.  Early  in  1827  the  Jackson  Demo- 
crats were  fully  organized  for  the  contest,  but  the 
shout  for  Adams  and  Rush  did  not  begin  until  the 
next  year. 

Although  there  was  a  vast  distance,  from  almost 
any  point  of  view,  between  Mr.  Adams  and  General 
Jackson,  the  real  political  issues  were  not  as    clearly 
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established  as  the  pretensions  of  the  leaders  main- 
tained, and  as  was  actually  the  fact.  Personal  mat- 
ters and  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  constituted,  by  far, 
the  greater  bulk  of  electioneering  staple.  It  was 
mainly  a  wicked  personal  contest,  wretchedly  demoral- 
izing to  the  whole  country.  Although  Congress  had 
at  the  time  an  unusually  large  number  of  able  and 
rising  men,  at  no  period  in  its  history  has  its  conduct 
justified  deeper  censure,  perhaps. 

At  the  organization  of  its  second  Representative 
term  under  Mr.  Adams  it  became  the  most  powerful 
engine  of  opposition  to  the  Administration,  and  even 
where  its  legislation  was  to  any  extent  in  harmony 
with  the  views  of  the  President,  its  purposes  were 
not  to  aid  him  in  his  administration  of  public  affairs, 
or  to  benefit  the  country  either  with  or  independently 
of  him,  but  to  compass  his  defeat  at  the  polls  in  the 
fall  of  1828. 

At  the  session  immediately  preceding  the  election 
the  reckless  grants  of  public  lands  to  the  States,  and 
appropriations  for  river  and  other  "  internal  improve- 
ments "  find  their  origin  in  the  foregoing  statement. 
Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  legislation  looking  in 
this  direction  during  the  entire  term  of  Mr.  Adams's 
Presidency  was  designed  by  one  or  another  faction  to 
place  its  candidate  on  favorable  terms  with  the  people. 
It  was  mainly  for  electioneering  purposes.  The  race 
between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Administration, 
to  see  which  could  be  first  in  obtaining  some  grant  or 
making  some  appropriation  to  please  the  people  in 
some  locality,  did  not  cease  till  the  result  of  the 
election  rendered  this  unmitigated  corruption  of  little 
effect.     No  act  of  Congress  exclusively  favorable,   or 
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indeed,  but  remotely  and  incidentally  so,  to  the 
Administration,  was  passed  during  the  two  last  sessions 
under  Mr.  Adams.  Only  from  his  messages  and  his 
character  can  it  be  conjectured  what  his  Administra- 
tion would  have  been  under  the  circumstances  which 
marked  the  fortunate  lot  of  his  predecessors.  Mr. 
Adams's  Administration  was  really  confined  to  the 
narrow  limits  Constitutionally  provided  outside  of  any 
co-operation  with  the  legislative  branch. 

In  General  Jackson's  exceedingly  cautious,  if  not 
ambiguous  electioneering  letter  to  Dr.  Coleman  in  the 
spring  of  1824,  on  "internal  improvements"  and  a 
tariff,  he  said  : — 

"  It  is  time  ttat  we  should  become  a  little  more  American- 
ized; and  instead  of  feeding  the  paupers  and  laborers  of  Eng- 
land, feed  our  own ;  or  else,  in  a  short  time,  by  continuing  our 
present  policy,  we  shall  all  be  rendered  paupers  ourselves. 

"It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion,  that  a  careful  and  judicious 
tariff  is  much  wanted,  to  pay  our  national  debt,  and  afford  us 
the  means  of  that  defense  within  ourselves,  on  which  the  safety 
of  our  country  and  liberty  depends ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  give 
a  proper  distribution  to  our  labor,  which  must  prove  beneficial 
to  the  happiness,  independence,  and  wealth  of  the  community." 

It  has  long  been  well  known  on  what  this  sopho- 
moric  piece  of  statesmanship  was  based.  In  January, 
1828,  by  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Indiana,  the 
Governor  of  that  State  was  asked  to  draw  from  Gen- 
eral Jackson  another  expression  of  his  sentiment  on 
this  subject,  and  on  the  28th  of  February,  the  General 
replied  to  the  Governor's  letter,  saying :  "  With  these 
remarks,  I  pray  you,  sir,  respectfully  to  state  to  the 
Senate  of  Indiana,  that  my  opinions,  at  present,  are 
precisely  what  they  were  in  1823  and  1824,  when 
they  were  communicated,   by  letter,  to  Dr.  Coleman, 
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of  North  Carolina,  and  when  I  voted  for  the  present 
tariff  and   appropriations  for   internal  improvements." 

The  General's  position  at  that  time,  and  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  matter  bearing  on  his  elevation  to 
the  Presidency,  are  reserved  for  another  volume  of  this 
work.  No  plainer  piece  of  arrant  political  quackery, 
demagoguery,  has  ever  been  perpetrated  upon  "the 
people "  than  is  contained  in  these  two  letters.  A 
very  large  per  cent,  perhaps  a  very  large  majority,  of 
the  voters  of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States 
believed  in  the  sentiments  of  these  letters,  and  it  was 
then,  and  likely  is  yet,  the  opinion  of  some  that  these 
letters,  Jackson's  vote  for  the  tariff  of  1824,  and  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  about  a  liberal  distribution  of  the 
public  offices,  elected  him  to  the  Presidency. 

The  only  difference  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Gen- 
eral Jackson  on  the  two  great  themes,  the  tariff  and 
internal  improvements,  then  before  the  country,  in  the 
light  in  which  these  letters  placed  the  matter,  was  in 
the  clear,  undoubted,  emphatic,  "  at-present  "-and- 
always  ring  of  Mr.  Adams's  views.  The  people  were 
deceived  into  the  belief  that  there  was  no  issue  be- 
tween the  two  candidates  on  these  main  points.  Mr. 
Adams's  schemes  were  Utopian  dreams.  General  Jack- 
son, contrary  to  his  former  record,  was  simply  more 
cautious  and  safe.  With  this  the  whole  contest  was 
merged  into  personal  considerations,  slander,  and  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  South  there  was  one 
point,  which,  perhaps,  outweighed  all  others.  That 
was,  the  section  to  which  the  candidates  belonged. 
If  Mr.  Adams's  true  sentiments  as  to  slavery  had  not 
been  drawn  out,  and  made  public  property,  a  suspicion 
rested    upon   him  from   which   he   could   not  escape. 
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One  ticket,  contrary  to  the  good  judgment  of  Mr. 
Adams,  was  Northern,  and  the  other  was  Southern. 
It  was  the  South  against  the  North,  with  Pennsyl- 
vania hoodwinked  into  the  support  of  the  former  by 
the  utterly  groundless  tariff  pretensions  of  General 
Jackson;  and  New  York,  by  the  schemes  of  Martin 
Van  Bur  en. 

The  manner  of  Mr.  Adams's  entrance  into  the  Re- 
publican (Democratic)  ranks  could  not  be  forgotten  by 
the  Southern  leaders.  Still  if  the  old  Federalists,  of 
New  England,  mainly  gathered  to  the  Adams  standard, 
General  Jackson's  letters  to  Mr.  Monroe  about  his 
Cabinet  and  other  appointments,  all  a  mere  exuberant 
pretension  of  the  moment,  an  impulse  without  founda- 
tion, on  the  part  of  Jackson,  actually  laid  him  liable 
to  the  charge  of  being  a  Federalist.  When  some  of 
Mr.  Adams's  supporters  had  nothing  harder  they  wished 
to  say  of  General  Jackson,  they  called  him  Federalist. 

As  has  been,  to  some  extent,  shown  in  a  previous 
chapterthe  "  bargain  and  corruption"  scandal  of  1825 
was  revived  with  all  its  virulence,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter fought  over  again  with  every  possible  degree  of 
bitterness.  Mr.  Clay  deemed  it  wise  in  him  to  take 
up  the  subject  again,  and  accordingly  on  the  29th  of 
December,  1827,  he  published  an  address,  and  various 
letters  and  documents,  defending  his  course  in  1825, 
and  refuting  the  charges,  as  had  been  done  many  times 
before.  Although  he  previously  read  this  whole  manu- 
script to  Mr.  Adams,  it  was  published  against  his  wish, 
while  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  tell  Mr.  Clay  so.  He 
thought  enough  had  been  said  on  the  subject,  and  while 
their  friends  needed  no  more,  their  enemies  could  not  be 
convinced,  no  matter  what  should  be  done  to  that  end. 
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One  thing,  however,  the  President  induced  Mr. 
Clay  to  omit  entirely  from  his  publication,  and  that 
was  the  statement  he  had  prepared  to  the  effect  that 
at  the  end  of  that  Administration  he  would  retire  un- 
alterably from  public  life,  of  which  he  was  weary. 
Mr.  Adams  told  him  this  announcement  would  be 
taken  as  an  acknowledgment  of  defeat,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  show  a  spirit  of  discontent  which 
might  be  offensive  even  to  those  who  could  safely  be 
put  down  as  his  well-wishers ;  and  that  it  was  not  the 
time  for  him  to  retire ;  that  public  sentiment  might 
change  in  his  favor,  and  that  in  a  short  time,  as  was 
often  the  case,  when  he  would  reach  that  degree  of 
popular  success  which  they  both  believed  he  deserved. 
Although  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Adams  made  most  vil- 
lainous attacks  on  the  character  and  acts  of  General 
Jackson,  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  they  were  never 
heeded,  and  no  matter  what  he  was  or  what  he  had 
done,  the  tide  constantly  increased  that  bore  him  to 
the  Presidency.  A  short-lived  Adams  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Cincinnati  made  it  a  great  part  of  its  especial 
business  to  bring  out  the  entire  history  of  Jackson's 
courtship  and  premature  marriage.  The  story  was 
exaggerated  in  every  way,  and  became  a  great  public 
scandal,  without  a  grain  of  foundation  to  rest  upon 
among  a  just  people  in  calm  times,  a  subject  fully  set 
forth  in  another  volume  of  this  work.  Jackson's 
ignorance  was  fully  displayed,  and  all  the  crimes  and 
faults  of  his  life  were  brought  up  and  magnified  to  suit 
the  occasion. 

One  of  the  most  assailable  points  in  the  General's 
indefensible  career  was  the  execution  of  the  six  Ten- 
nessee  soldiers   in    1814.     John    Binns,    editor   of   a 
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Democratic  paper  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  bitter  oppo- 
nent of  Jackson,  and  himself  a  duelist,  in  his  small 
volume  of  "  Recollections,"  says  of  the  celebrated 
"  coffin  hand-bills  :" — 

"  In  order  to  arrest  public  attention  and  impress  the  public 
mind  with  the  injustice  and  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  General 
Jackson,  in  respect  to  the  shooting  of  these  militia  men,  I  had 
six  coffins  cast  in  type  metal,  and  on  each  of  them  the  name  of 
one  of  the  men  who  had  been  shot.  I  had,  supplements  to  the 
'  Democratic  Press '  printed  on  them,  together  with  the  history 
of  the  whole  transaction,  and  had  one  of  those  supplements  sent 
with  every  copy  of  the  daily,  tri- weekly,  and  weekly  '  Democratic 
Press.'  Thus  several  thousand  coffin  hand-bills  were  circulated 
through  the  United  States." 

The  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  executions,  or  mur- 
ders, other  unwarranted  executions,  his  duels,  and  all 
other  extravagant,  wrong,  or  foolish  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Jackson,  from  his  judgeship  down,  were  made 
prominent  in  every  possible  way.  It  was  a  dirty  and 
scandalous  contest,  as  much  so  as  any  educated,  high- 
minded  people  ever  maintained. 

Although  their  object  of  assault  was  not  so  full  of 
vulnerable  points,  the  Jacksouians  were  not  behind  in 
the  scurrilous  ^  work.  Hoping  to  injure  Mr.  Adams 
among  the  Federalists,  the  notorious  William  B.  Giles 
published  some  extracts  from  two  letters  he  had  drawn 
from  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  winter  of  1825,  setting  forth 
what  was  claimed  to  be  Mr.  Adams's  divulgence  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  of  the  alleged  scheme  of  New  England 
Federalists  to  divide  the  Union,  in  the  days  of  the 
embargo  act.  Giles  did  what  he  could  through  the 
columns  of  tl^e  "Richmond  Enquirer"  to  break  Mr. 
Adams's  support  among  the  old  Federalists,  and  did 
succeed  in  raising  an  issue   which  gave  him  no  little 
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trouble  for  years  afterwards,  although  Mr.  Giles  came 
out  of  the  controversy  with  a  worse  reputation,  if 
possible,  than  he  had  always  possessed  before. 

In  the  "National  Intelligencer,"  by  authority  of 
Mr.  Adams,  a  full  statement  was  made  touching  the 
points  started  by  Giles,  but  the  evil  that  had  been 
committed  was  not  so  easily  removed,  and  for  many 
years,  may  be  ever  afterwards,  the  confidence  of  his 
early  political  associates  was  seriously  shaken  in  him. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  memory  was  wholly  unreliable  at  the 
time  the  wily  Giles  drew  the  statement  from  him 
about  what  Mr.  Adams  had  said  concerning  a  scheme 
of  certain  New  England  Federalists  to  divide  the 
Union.  The  discrepancies  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  statement 
were  sad,  indeed,  and  his  political  followers  greatly 
censured  GUes  for  exposing  the  old  man's  mental 
weakness  in  the  publication  of  a  correspondence  not, 
perhaps,  meant  for  the  public  eye.  But  Mr.  Jefferson 
knew  Giles's  purpose,  and  was  thus  willing  in  the  last 
days  of  his  earthly  life  to  add  something  to  the  war 
upon  the  Adamses. 

The  New  England  Federalists  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Rufus  King  being  the  only  members  of 
the  party  in  that  section,  then  in  public  life,  who  sup- 
ported Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  measure.  According  to 
Mr.  Adams's  information  and  belief,  the  scheme  in 
New  England  to  divide  the  Union  began  with  this 
important  step  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration.  It 
received  a  great  shove  forward  under  the  non-impor- 
tation and  embargo  acts  a  few  years  later,  and  culmi- 
nated, in  nothing ;  that  is,  in  the  celebrated  "  Hartford 
Convention,"  just  before  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812. 
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Believing  that  Mr.  Adams  some  way  included  his  fa- 
ther in  this  Northern  scheme,  James  A.  Hamilton,  a 
supporter  of  the  astounding  political  pretensions  of 
General  Jackson,  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  g,bout  it,  and 
finally  met  him  at  his  own  house  soon  after  the  Gen- 
eral took  the  President's  Chair,  and  there  in  a  friendly 
way  they  talked  the  matter  over,  fully  exhibiting  the 
fact  that,  if  there  was  such  a  scheme,  which  Mr.  Ad- 
ams never  doubted,  Alexander  Hamilton  discouraged 
it,  and  held  himself  entirely  aloof  from  it,  which  Mr. 
Adams  also  believed. 

The  Giles  correspondence  aroused  the  New  England 
Federalists,  and  late  in  November,  1828,  when  the 
election  was  over,  thirteen  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
descendants  and  followers  of  the  Federalists  of  1803, 
wrote  to  President  Adams,  asking  him  for  the  exact 
evidence  on  which  he  rested  the  general  charges  in  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Giles  in  the  "National  Intelligencer," 
and  notifying  him  of  their  intention  to  appear  in  de- 
fense of  the  dead  Federalists.  Mr.  Adams  answered 
this  letter  at  great  length,  discussing  the  sentiments 
and  principles  of  the  men,  as  he  understood  and  knew 
them,  who  resisted  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  who 
opposed  the  retaliatory  measures  against  England  six 
years  later,  and  who  were  foremost  in  the  yet  some- 
what mysterious  Hartford  Convention  of  1814.  lit 
the  course  of  this  long  letter  and  exposition  Mr. 
Adams  said : — 

"From  the  first  moment  that  the  project  of  separation  was 
made  known  to  me,  I  opposed  to  it  a  determined  and  inflexible 
resistance.  .  .  .  My  principles  do  not  admit  the  right  even 
of  the  people,  still  less  the  Legislature  of  any  one  State  in  the 
Union,  to  secede  at  pleasure  from  the  Union.  No  provision  is 
made  for  the  exercise  of  this  right,  either  by  the  Federal  or  any 
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of  the  State  constitutions.  The  act  of  exercising  it  presupposes 
a  departure  from  the  principle  of  compact,  and  a  resort  to  that 
of  force.     . 

"It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  some  future  day,  a  sense  of 
solemn  duty  to  my  country  may  require  me  to  disclose  the  evi- 
dence which  I  do  possess,  and  for  which  you  call.  But  of  that 
day  the  selection  must  be  at  my  own  judgment;  and  it  may  be 
delayed  till  I  myself  shall  have  gone  to  answer  for  the  testimony 
I  may  bear,  before  the  tribunal  of  your  God  and  mine.  Should 
a  disclosure  of  names  even  then  be  made  by  me,  it  will,  if  possi- 
ble, be  made  with  such  reserve  as  tenderness  to  the  feelings  of 
the  living  and  to  the  families  and  friends  of  the  dead  may 
admonish." 

Thus  ended  the  matter,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams, 
for  the  time.  But  his  reply  was  not  satisfactory  to 
his  correspondents,  in  fact  only  serving  to  excite  their 
feelings  against  him.  The  result  was  a  long,  intem- 
perate, and  bitter  rejoinder  from  the  thirteen  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  This  appeal  follows  the  style  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and  deals  mainly  in  generalities.  It  is,  however,  at 
least  a  strong  denial  of  all  the  charges  of  an  intention 
to  divide  the  Union,  made  against  the  Massachusetts 
and  other  New  England  Federalists  from  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  down  to  1815.  With  no  counter- 
evidence  whatever,  the  appeal  denies  the  existence  of 
any  purpose  of  disunion  in  1803  and  1804,  attributing 
it  all  to  Mr.  Adams's  diseased  imagination;  and  de- 
fends the  course  of  the  New  England  Federalists  as 
to  the  obnoxious  embargo  act  of  1807,  and  the  Hart- 
ford Convention  of  1814,  claiming  the  right  of  the 
people  to  assemble  such  conventions ;  and  stoutly  de- 
nies the  shadow  of  the  existence  at  any  time  of  a 
purpose  to  divide  the  Union  or  form  a  New  England 
confederation.      The    appeal    charges    Mr.  Adams   of 
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being  an  unjust  accuser,  since  he  declined  to  give  evi- 
dence and  names;  and  no  small  part  of  its  argument 
is  made  up  of  attempts  to  establish  the  points  in  the 
defense  by  ridiculing  Mr.  Adams. 

It  was  believed  by  many,  even  some  of  the  friends 
of  the  President,  that  this  pettifogging  appeal  was  not 
only  very  able,  but  that  it  lifted  the  cloud  from  the 
long  contemned  New  England  Federalists,  and  placed 
him  in  a  delicate  if  not  inextricable  position.  Late  in 
December,  1828,  William  Plumer,  who  had  been  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1803  was  a  Senator 
in  Congress,  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  that  he  knew  of  the 
project  of  disunion  at  that  time  and  was  himself  iden- 
tified with  it,  and  that  he  saw  his  error  and  repented, 
and  when  the  matter  was  revived  in  1808  and  during 
the  War  of  1812  he  opposed  every  resistance  to  it  in 
his  power. 

In  Mr.  Adams's  letter  to  James  A.  Hamilton,  be- 
fore mentioned,  he  let  slip  the  name  of  Uriah  Tracy, 
of  Connecticut,  who  was  in  Congress  in  1804,  but  long 
since  dead,  as  one  of  his  informants.  This  brought 
Mr.  Tracy's  son-in-law,  Judge  Gould,  of  Connecticut, 
out  in  a  letter  published  in  the  "New  York  Post," 
severely  criticising,  contradicting,  and  ridiculing  Mr. 
Adams.  And  James  A.  Hamilton,  after  the  4th  of 
March,  1829,  submitted  to  the  columns  of  the  same 
newspaper  some  evidence,  especially  exculpatory  of 
his  father,  in  the  shape  of  declarations  from  nine  sur- 
viving members  of  Congress  in  1804.  But  the  decla- 
rations of  these  men  were  simply  to  the  effect  that, 
being  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Plumer,  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  disunion  movement  at  that  time  or  of  its 
receiving  any  countenance  from  Alexander  Hamilton. 
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While  nobody  ever  believed,  perhaps,  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  with  all  his  ambition,  ever  did  or  vpould 
countenance  such  a  scheme,  this  kind  of  evidence 
proves  but  little.  The  members  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention kept  the  secret,  which  the  close  of  the  war 
prevented  from  being  divulged,  and,  perhaps,  the 
exact  truth  about  this  whole  controversy  has  never 
appeared.  That  Mr.  Adams  earnestly  believed  that 
certain  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  other  parts  of 
New  England  did  entertain  purposes  of  a  separate 
government  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  means  of 
making  this  belief  general  were  not  revealed.  As  an 
actor  and  an  associate  of  the  actors  of  that  day,  his 
own  testimony  unsupported  would  certainly  be  of  a 
grade  far  more  worthy  of  credence  than  the  turgid 
declarations  of  the  men  of  another  generation.  The 
whole  affair  was,  however,  extremely  unfortunate  to 
Mr.  Adams,  and  produces  a  page  in  his  career  starting 
only  regrets,  and  needing  light,  if  not  also  the  charity 
of  time.  This  bitter  controversy  deepened  the  per- 
plexities and  sadness  of  the  last  days  of  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  White  House,  and  stung  by  the  unjust 
and  intemperate  thrusts  he  had  received,  he,  no  doubt, 
prepared  in  the  quiet  of  his  retreat  at  Quincy,  the 
full  history  of  the  New  England  designs  upon  the 
Union  from  1803  to  the  Hartford  Convention,  accord- 
ing to  his  exact  way,  supported  by  his  evidence  and 
belief.  His  heirs,  in  all  probability,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  furnish  the  sequel  to  this  story.  Whether 
Mr.  Adams's  character  needs  it,  may  well  be  doubted, 
as  it  may  much  more  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  country  would  ever  read  it,  or  be  benefited  by  it, 
if  it  would  do  so. 
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While  this  controversy  was  going  on  about  the 
dead  and  doubtful  past,  a  storm  was  gathering  at  the 
South  which  was  destined  to  be,  next  to  New  Orleans, 
in  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Adams's  successor.  Not- 
withstanding General  Jackson's  vote  for  the  tariff  in 
1824,  and  his  two  misleading  letters  on  the  subject, 
the  anti-tariff  and  free-trade  men  of  the  South  under- 
stood very  well  that  he  did  not  mean  what  he  seemed 
to  say,  or  believed  that  they  could  control  him  in  the 
interest  of  the  section  to  which  he  belonged.  So  far 
as  the  South  was  concerned  this  was  maintained  as  a 
distinct  issue  between  the  two  candidates,  but  their 
faith  in  Jackson  did  not  certainly  rest  upon  his 
announced  principles.  They  knew  that  the  protec- 
tionists of  Pennsylvania  would  be  disappointed,  but 
were  not  without  a  reasonable  cause  of  doubt  as  to 
the  success  of  their  own  riotous  disposition.  In  1827, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  declared  that  the 
remedy  for  protection  on  the  part  of  the  South  was 
nullification.  The  success  of  the  tariff  measure  of 
1828  threw  a  great  part  of  the  South  into  a  rebellious 
frenzy.  Some  secret  attempts  were  made  by  Southern 
Congressmen  before  the  adjournment  to  organize  a 
plan  of  resistance  to  the^  law.  Hamilton  proposed  to 
go  home,  and  declined  to  return  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States ;  and  George  McDufi&e,  Hayne,  and 
others  had  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  South  Caro- 
lina should  secede  from  the  Union. 

In  discussing  the  risks  and  liabilities  of  secession 
on  the  part  of  a  State,  it  was  held  that  besides  the 
weakness  of  the  army,  the  Government  would  not  be 
allowed  to  march  across  the  territory  of  an  interven- 
ing State.     Virginia  and  North  Carolina  presented  no 
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highway  for  troops  marching  to  the  conquest  of  South 
Carolina.  In  1861,  this  stupid  folly  was  revived  in  the 
weak  and  treasonable  order  that  no  Government  forces 
should  be  marched  over  the  sacred  soil  of  Kentucky. 
Long  before  this  date,  however,  the  right  of  nullifica- 
tion and  secession  had  become  a  doctrine  in  the  polit- 
ical creed  of  the  Southern  politicians,  and  those  who 
affiliated  with  them  in  the  North.  In  1828,  better 
counsels  prevailed.  The  Presidential  election  was  at 
stake.  If  Jackson  should  be  successful,  his  section 
would  win  in  the  end,  and  it  was  policy  to  wait. 

"  Oliver  Oldschool,"  who  was  not  capable  of  being 
partial  to  General  Jackson,  in  speaking  of  this  Presi- 
dential race  said  : — 

"The  only  questions  of  this  kind  which  divided  the  public 
mind,  and  upon  which  public  men  diflPered,  were  those  of  inter- 
nal improvements  by  the  General  Government,  and  the  protection 
of  domestic  manufactures.  In  favor  of  both  of  these  Pennsylvania 
was  foremost ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  a  very  large  majority  of  her 
voters  was  in  favor  of  Jackson  for  President  and  Calhoun  for 
Vice-President,  both  Southern  men,  both  now  opposed  to  her 
policy,  and  both  ardently  supported  by  those  who  were  threatening 
to  nullify  the  tariff  act  which  her  influence  and  agency  had  done 
more  to  obtain  the  passage  of  than  any  other  State.  True,  the 
'wool'  was  pulled  over  her  eyes  by  persuading  her  people  that 
General  Jackson  was  a  '  good  tariff  man,'  and  referring  to  his 
famous  'Coleman  letter'  in  proof  of  it,  and  thus  the  honest 
but  ignorant  German  population  were  deceived  by  their  dishonest 
leaders. 

"  Adams  and  Rush,  the  other  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  were  both  Northern  men.  Mr.  Rush,  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  had  put  forth  very  elaborate  and  able  arguments  in  his 
reports  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  favor  of  protecting 
domestic  manufactures.  Yet  neither  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  nor  his  masterly  support  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's favorite  policy  had  the  least  weight  with  her  population. 
The  only  answer  to  appeals  to  her  sound  judgment,  self-interest, 
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and  consistency  to  support  men  who  advocated  her  principles,  was 
'Hurrah  for  Jackson!'  and  this  was  all-sufficient." 

The  contest  which  had  arisen  in  New  York  over 
the  abduction  and  probable  murder  of  William  Morgan 
by  the  Freemasons  began  to  assume  a  national  interest, 
although  at  this  time  it  made  little  figure  in  the 
Presidential  election.  General  Jackson  belonged  to 
this  secret  order,  and  yet  the  Jacksonians  charged 
Mr.  Adams  with  being  a  Mason.  But-  this  was  a  mis- 
take, although  Mr.  Adams  declined  to  say  so  under  the 
bitter  feeling  that  if  he  should  do  so,  a  forged  record 
of  his  association  with  some  lodge  would  be  employed 
to  shake  the  public  confidence  in  his  veracity.  A 
chapter  of  this  volume  will  be  devoted  to  Mr. 
Adams's  views  on  Masonry,  and  his  connection  with 
the  boisterous  efforts  to  root  it  out  of  the  country. 

At  last  the  election  came,  resulting  in  the  utter  de- 
feat of  Mr.  Adams.  The  electors  in  South  Carolina 
were  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  and  Georgia  cast  no 
votes  for  Mr.  Adams.  All  the  other  Southern  States 
gave  votes  for  him,  Mississippi  giving  him  1,581,  the 
lowest  number  cast  for  him  in  any  State,  Illinois  giving 
him  the  same  number.  Rhode  Island  cast  821  votes 
for  General  Jackson,  the  smallest  number  for  any  can- 
didate at  this  election.  Of  the  whole  people  General 
Jackson  received  647,231  votes,  giving  a  majority  of 
138,134  over  Mr.  Adams,  who  received  509,097  votes. 

A  little  after  noon  on  Wednesday,  February  11, 
1829,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  met  in  the  usual 
way  to  open  and  count  the  electoral  votes,  when  it 
was  found  that  of  the  261  votes,  178  had  been  cast 
for  General  Jackson,  and  83  for  Mr.  Adams  for  Presi- 
dent ;  and  for  Vice-President,   171  for  Mr.    Calhoun, 
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83  for  Richard  Rush,  and  Georgia  7  of  her  9  votes 
for  William  Smith,  of  South  Carolina.  The  States 
voting  for.  Mr.  Adams  were  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware.  Of  her  9  votes  Maine  gave 
one  to  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr. 
Adams  had  16  of  the  36  electoral  votes  of  New  York, 
and  6  of  the  11  of  Maryland.  General  Jackson  re- 
ceived the  electoral  votes  of  the  rest  of  the  twenty- 
four  States. 
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CHARTER   XXV. 

CLOSING    SCENES    IN    THE    SIXTH    ADMINISTRATION— LAST 
ANNUAL  MESSAGE— GENERAL  SCOTT  AND  MR.  ADAMS- 
LEAVING  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

CONGRESS  again  assembled  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, 1828,   and   on  the  following   day  President 
Adams  sent  to  both  Houses  his 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

December  2,  1828. 

To  THE  Senate  and  House  of  Repkesentatives  of  the  United  States: 

If  the  enjoyment  in  profusion  of  the  bounties  of  Providence 
forms  a  suitable  subject  of  mutual  gratulation  and  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment, we  are  admonished  at  this  return  of  the  season, 
when  the  Eepresentatives  of  the  Nation  are  assembled  to  deliberate 
upon  their  concerns,  to  offer  up  the  tribute  of  fervent  and  grateful 
hearts  for  the  never-failing  mercies  of  Him  who  ruleth  over  all. 
He  has  again  favored  us  with  healthful  seasons  and  abundant 
harvests.  He  has  sustained  us  at  peace  with  foreign  countries, 
and  in  tranquillity  within  our  borders.  He  has  preserved  us  in 
the  quiet  and  undisturbed  possession  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
He  has  crowned  the  year  with  his  goodness,  imposing  on  us  no 
other  conditions  than  of  improving,  for  our  own  happiness,  the 
blessings  bestowed  by  his  hands  ;  and  in  the  fruition  of  all  his 
favors,  of  devoting  the  faculties  with  which  we  have  been  endowed 
by  him,  to  his  glory  and  to  our  own  temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 

In  the  relations  of  our  Federal  Union  with  our  brethren  of 
the  human  race,  the  changes  which  have  occurred  since  the  close 
of  your  last  session  have  generally  tended  to  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  harmony.  Before  your  last  sep- 
aration, a  war  had  unhappily  been  kindled  between  the  Empire 
of  Eussia,  one  of  those    with  which  our  intercourse  has  been  no 
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other  than  a  constant  exchange  of  good  offices,  and  that  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  a  nation  from  which  geographical  distance,  re- 
ligious opinions,  and  maxims  of  government,  on  their  part,  little 
suited  to  the  formation  of  those  bonds  of  mutual  benevolence 
which  result  from  the  benefits  of  commerce,  had  kept  us  in  a 
state,  perhaps  too  much  prolonged,  of  coldness  and  alienation. 
The  extensive,  fertile,  and  populous  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  be- 
long rather  to  the  Asiatic  than  the  European  division  of  the 
human  family.  They  enter  but  partially  into  the  system  of 
Europe ;  nor  have  their  wars  with  Russia  and  Austria,  the  Euro- 
pean States  upon  which  they  border,  for  more  than  a  century 
past,  disturbed  the  pacific  relations  of  these  States  with  the  other 
great  powers  of  Europe.  Neither  France,  nor  Prussia,  nor  Great 
Britain,  has  ever  taken  part  in  them ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  at  this  time.  The  declaration  of  war  by  Russia 
has  received  the  approbation  or  acquiescence  of  her  allies,  and 
we  may  indulge  the  hope  that  its  progress  and  termination  will 
be  signalized  by  the  moderation  and  forbearance,  no  less  than  by 
the  energy  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  that  it  will  afford  the 
opportunity  for  such  collateral  agency  in  behalf  of  the  suffering 
Greeks  as  will  secure  to  them  ultimately  the  triumph  of  humanity 
and  of  freedom. 

The  state  of  our  particular  relations  with  France  has  scarcely 
varied  in  the  c6urse  of  the  present  year.  The  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  has  continued  to  increase  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both.  The  claims  of  indemnity  to  num- 
bers of  our  fellow-citizens  for  depredations  upon  their  property, 
heretofore  committed  during  the  Revolutionary  governments,  still 
remain  unadjusted,  and  still  form  the  subject  of  earnest  repre- 
sentation and  remonstrance.  Recent  advices  from  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  encourage  the  expectations  that  the 
appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  French  Government  will  erelong 
receive  a  favorable  consideration. 

The  last  friendly  expedient  has  been  resorted  to  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain,  relating  to  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  By  an  agreement 
with  the  British  Government,  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  convention  of 
the  29th  of  September,  1827,  his  majesty,  the  king  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, has,  by  common  consent,  been  selected  as  the  umpire 
between  the  parties.      The  proposal  to  him  to  accept  the  desig- 
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nation  for  the  performance  of  this  friendly  office  will  be  made  at 
an  early  day,  and  the  United  States,  relying  upon  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  will  cheerfully  commit  the  arbitrament  of  it  to  a 
prince  equally  distinguished  for  the  independence  of  his  spirit, 
his  indefatigable  assiduity  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  his  in- 
flexible personal  probity. 

Our  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain  will  deserve  the 
serious  consideration  of  Congress,  and  the  exercise  of  a  concilia- 
tory and  forbearing  spirit  in  the  policy  of  both  governments. 
The  state  of  them  has  been  materially  changed  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  passed  at  their  last  session,  in  alteration  of  the  several 
acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  by  acts  of  more  recent  date 
of  the  British  Parliament.  The  effect  of  the  interdiction  of  direct 
trade,  commenced  by  Great  Britain,  and  reciprocated  by  the 
United  States,  has  been,  or  was  to  be  foreseen,  only  to  substitute 
difierent  channels  for  an  exchange  of  commodities  indispensable 
to  the  Colonies,  and  profitable  to  a  numerous  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  The  exports,  the  revenue,  the  navigation  of  the  United 
States,  have  suffered  no  diminution  by  our  exclusion  from  direct 
access  to  the  British  Colonies.  The  Colonies  pay  more  dearly  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  which  their  government  burdens  with  the 
charges  of  double  voyages,  freight,  insurance,  and  commission, 
and  the  profits  of  our  exports  are  somewhat  impaired,  and  more 
injuriously  transferred  from  one  portion  of  our  citizens  to  another. 
The  resumption  of  this  old  and  otherwise  exploded  system  of 
Colonial  exclusion  has  not  secured  to  the  shipping  interests  of 
Great  Britain  the  relief  which,  at  the  expense  of  the  distant 
Colonies  and  of  the  United  States,  it  was  expected  to  afford. 
Other  measures  have  been  resorted  to,  more  pointedly  bearing 
upon  the  navigation  of  the  United  States,  and  which,  unless 
modified  by  the  construction  given  to  the  recent  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, will  be  manifestly  incompatible  with  the  positive  stipula- 
tions of  the  commercial  convention  existing  between  the  two 
countries.  That  convention,  however,  may  be  terminated  with 
twelve  months'  notice,  at  the  option  of  either  party. 

A  treaty  of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce,  between  the 
United  States  and  his  majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  has  been  prepared  for  signature  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the  Baron  de  Lederer,  intrusted  with 
full  powers  of  the  Austrian  Government.  Independently  of  the 
new  and  friendly  relations  which  may  be  thus  commenced  with 
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one  of  the  most  eminent  and  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
occasion  has  been  taken  in  it,  as  in  other  recent  treaties  con- 
cluded by  the  United  States,  to  extend  those  principles  of  liberal 
intercourse  and  of  fair  reciprocity  which  intertwine  with  the  ex- 
changes of  commerce  the  principles  of  justice,  and  the  feelings  of 
mutual  benevolence.  This  system,  first  proclaimed  to  the  world 
in  the  first  commercial  treaty  ever  concluded  by  the  United 
States,  that  of  6th  February,  1778,'  with  France,  has  been  in- 
variably the  cherished  policy  of  our  Union.  It  is  by  treaties  of 
commerce  alone  that  it  can  be  made  ultimately  to  prevail  as  the 
established  system  of  all  civilized  nations.  With  this  principle 
our  fathers  extended  the  hand  of  friendship  to  every  nation  of 
the  globe,  and  to  this  policy  our  country  has  ever  since  adhered — 
"whatever  of  regulation  in  our  laws  has  ever  been  adopted  un- 
favorable to  the  interest  of  any  foreign  nation  has  been  essen- 
tially defensive,  and  counteracting  to  similar  regulations'  of  theirs 
operating  against  us. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  independence,  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  the  Congress  of  the  confederation, 
authorized  to  conclude  treaties  with  every  nation  of  Europe  dis- 
posed to  adopt  them.  Before  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, such  treaties  had  been  consummated  with  the  United  Neth- 
erlands, Sweden,  and  Prussia.  During  these  wars,  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  Spain  had  been  effected,  and  those  with  Russia 
and  France  renewed.  In  aU  these,  some  concessions  to  the 
liberal  principles  of  intercourse  proposed  by  the  United  States 
had  been  obtained  ;  but  as,  in  all  the  negotiations,  they  came 
occasionally  in  collision  with  previous  internal  regulations,  or 
exclusive  and  excluding  compacts  of  monopoly  with  which  the 
other  parties  had  been  trammeled,  the  advances  made  in  them 
toward  the  freedom  of  trade  were  partial  and  imperfect.  Colonial 
establishments,  chartered  companies,  and  ship-building  influence, 
pervaded  and  encumbered  the  legislation  of  all  the  great  com- 
mercial States ;  and  the  United  States,  in  offering  free  trade  and 
equal  privileges  to  all,  were  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  many  ex- 
ceptions with  each  of  the  parties  to  their  treaties,  accommodated 
to  their  existing  laws  and  anterior  engagements. 

The  Colonial  system  by  which  this  whole  hemisphere  was 
bound  has  fallen  into  ruins;  totally  abolished  by  the  revolu- 
tions converting  colonies  into  independent  nations,  throughout 
the  two  American   continents,  excepting  a  portion  of  territory 
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chiefly  at  the  northern  extremity  of  our  own,  and  confined  to  the 
remnants  of  dominion  retained  by  Great  Britain  over  the  insular 
archipelago,  geographically  the  appendages  of  our  part  of  the 
globe.  With  all  the  rest  we  have  free-trade ;  even  with  the  insular 
Colonies  of  all  the  European  nations,  except  Great  Britain.  Her 
government  also  had  manifested  approaches  to  the  adoption  of  a 
free  and  liberal  intercourse  between  her  Colonies  and  other  nations, 
though,  by  a  sudden  and  scarcely  explained  revulsion,  the  spirit 
of  exclusion  has  been  revived  for  operation  upon  the  United 
States  alone. 

The  conclusion  of  our  last  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
was  shortly  afterward  followed  by  a  commercial  convention, 
placing  the  direct  intercourse  between  t}ie  two  countries  upon  a 
footing  of  more  equal  reciprocity  than  had  ever  before  been  ad- 
mitted. The  same  principle  has  since  been  much  further  extended 
by  treaties  with  France,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Hanseatic  cities, 
Prussia,  in  Europe,  and  with  the  republics  of  Colombia  and  of 
Central  America,  in  this  hemisphere.  The  mutual  abolition  of 
discriminating  duties  and  charges,  upon  the  navigation  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  parties,  is  the  general  maxim 
which  characterizes  them  all.  There  is  reason  to  expect  that  it 
will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  adopted  by  other  nations,  both  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  to  hope  that,  by  its  universal  preva- 
lence, one  of  the  fruitful  sources  of  wars  of  commercial  competi- 
tion will  be  extinguished. 

Among  the  nations  upon  whose  governments  many  of  our 
fellow-citizens  have  had  long  pending  claims  of  indemnity,  for 
depredations  upon  their  property  during  a  period  when  the  rights 
of  neutral  commerce  were  disregarded,  was  that  of  Denmark. 
They  were,  soon  after  the  events  occurred,  the  subject  of  a  special 
mission  from  the  United  States,  at  the  close  of  which  the  assur- 
ance was  given  by  his  Danish  Majesty,  that  at  a  period  of  more 
tranquillity,  and  of  less  distress,  they  would  be  considered,  ex- 
amined, and  decided  upon,  in  a  spirit  of  determined  purpose  for 
the  dispensation  of  justice.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing 
Congress  that  the  fulfillment  of  this  honorable  promise  is  now  in 
progress;  that  a  small  portion  of  the  claims  has  already  been 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  claimants ;  and  that  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  the  remainder  will  shortly  be  placed  in  a 
train  of  equitable  adjustment.  This  result  has  always  been  con- 
fidently expected,  from  the  character  of  personal   integrity  and 
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of  benevolence  which  the  sovereign  of  the  Danish  dominions  has 
through  every  vicissitude  of  fortune  maintained. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  affairs  of  our  neighboring  American 
nations  of  the  south,  has  been  rather  of  approaching  than  of  set- 
tled tranquillity.  Internal  disturbances  have  been  more  frequent 
among  them  than  their  common  friends  would  have  desired. 
Our  intercourse  with  all  has  continued  to  be  that  of  friendship 
and  mutual  good-will.  Treaties  of  commerce  and  of  boundaries 
with  the  United  Mexican  States  have  been  negotiated,  but  from 
vario'us  successive  obstacles,  not  5'et  brought  to  a  final  conclusion. 

The  civil  war  which  unfortunately  still  prevails  in  the  republic 
of  Central  America  has  been  unpropitious  to  the  cultivation  of 
our  commercial  relation^  with  them ;  and  the  dissensioiis  and 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  republics  of  Colombia  and  of  Peru, 
have  been  seen  with  cordial  regret  by  us,  who  would  gladly  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  both.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction, 
however,  that  we  have  witnessed  the  recent  conclusion  of  a  peace 
between  the  governments  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil,  and  it  is 
equally  gratifying  to  observe  that  indemnity  has  been  obtained 
for  some  of  the  injuries  which  our  fellow-citizens  had  sustained  in 
the  latter  of  those  countries.  The  rest  are  in  a  train  of  negotia- 
tion, which  we  hope  may  terminate  to  mutual  satisfaction,  and 
that  it  may  be  succeeded  by  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
upon  liberal  principles,  propitious  to  a  great  and  growing  com- 
merce already  important  to  the  interests  of  our  country. 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  the  revenue  are  more  favorable 
than  our  most  sanguine  expectations  had  anticipated.  The  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury,  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  exclusive  of  the 
moneys  received  under  the  convention  of  13th  of  November,  1826, 
with  Great  Britain,  was  five  millions  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars,  eighty-three 
cents.  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  30th  of  September  last,  so  far  as  they  have  been  ascer- 
tained, to  form  the  basis  of  an  estimate,  amount  to  eighteen  mill- 
ions six  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars,  twenty-seven  cents,  which,  with  the  receipts  of  the 
present  quarter,  estimated  at  five  millions  four  hundred  and 
sixty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars,  forty 
cents,  form  an  aggregate  of  receipts  during  the  year,  of  twenty- 
four  millions  ninety-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three 
dollars,  sixty-seven   cents.     The   expenditures  of  the   year  may 
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probably  amount  to  twenty-five  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven  dollars,  sixty-three  cents  ; 
and  leaving  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  the  sum 
of  five  millions  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  dollars,  fourteen  cents. 

The  receipts  of  the  present  year  have  amounted  to  near  two 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  was  anticipated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

The  amount  of  duties  secured  on  importations  from  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  30th  of  September  was  about  twenty-two  millions 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  dollars,  and  that  of  the 
estimated  accruing  revenue  is  five  millions  of  dollars;  leaving  an 
aggregate  for  the  year  of  near  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars. 
This  is  one  million  more  than  the  estimate  made  last  December, 
for  the  accruing  revenue  of  the  present  year,  which,  with  allow- 
ances for  drawbacks  and  contingent  deficiencies  was  expected  to 
produce  ah  actual  revenue  of  twenty-two  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Had  these  only  been  realized,  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  year  would  have  been  also  proportionably  reduced. 
For,  of  these  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars  received,  upward  of 
nine  millions  have  been  applied  to  the  extinction  of  the  public 
debt,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent  a  year,  and,  of  course, 
reducing  the  burden  of  interest  annually  payable  in  future,  by 
the  amount  of  more  than  half  a  million.  The  payments  on  ac- 
count of  interest  during  the  current  year  exceed  three  millions 
of  dollars ;  presenting  an  aggregate  of  more  than  twelve  millions 
of  dollars,  applied  during  the  year  to  the  discharge  of  the  public 
debt,  the  whole  of  which  remaining  due  on  the  1st  of  January 
next,  will  amount  only  to  fifty-eight  millions  three  hundred  and 
sixty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars,  seventy- 
eight  cents. 

That  the  revenue  of  the  ensuing  year  will  not  fall  short  of 
that  received  in  the  one  now  expiring,  there  are  indications  which 
can  scarcely  prove  deceptive.  In  our  country,  a  uniform  expe- 
rience of  forty  years  has  shown  that  whatever  the  tariff  of  duties 
upon  articles  imported  from  abroad  has  been,  the  amount  of  im- 
portations has  always  borne  an  average  value  nearly  approaching 
to  that  of  the  exports,  though  occasionally  differing  in  the  bal- 
ance, sometimes  being  more  and  sometimes  less.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
general  law  of  prosperous  commerce,  that  the  real  value  of 
exports  should,  by  a  small,  and  only  a  small  balance,  exceed  that 
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of  imports,  that  balance  being  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation.  The  extent  of  the  prosperous  commerce 
of  the  Nation  must  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  its  exports ; 
and  an  important  addition  to  the  value  of  these  will  draw  after  it 
a  corresponding  increase  of  importations. 

It  has  happened,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  that  the 
harvests  of  all  Europe  have,  to  the  late  summer  and  autumn, 
fallen  short  of  their  usual  average.  A  relaxation  of  the  interdict 
upon  the  importation  of  grain  and  flour  from  abroad  has  ensued, 
a  propitious  market  has  been  opened  to  the  granaries  of  our 
country,  and  a  new  prospect  of  reward  presented  to  the  labors  of 
the  husbandman,  which,  for  several  years,  has  been  denied.  This 
accession  to  the  profits  of  agriculture  in  the  middle  and  western 
portions  of  our  Union  is  accidental  and  temporary.  It  may  con- 
tinue only  for  a  single  year.  It  may  be,  as  has  been  often  expe- 
rienced in  the  revolutions  of  time,  but  the  first  of  several  scanty 
harvests  in  succession.  We  may  consider  it  certain  th&t,  for  the 
approaching  year,  it  has  added  an  item  of  large  amount  to  the 
value  of  our  exports,  and  that  it  will  produce  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  importations.  It  may,  therefore,  confidently  be  foreseen 
that  the  revenue  of  1829  will  equal,  and  probably  exceed,  that  of 
1828,  and  will  afford  the  means  of  extinguishing  ten  millions 
of  dollars  more  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt. 

This  new  element  of  prosperity  to  that  part  of  our  agricul- 
tural industry,  which  is  occupied  in  producing  the  first  article 
of  human  subsistence,  is  of  the  most  cheering  character  to  the 
feelings  of  patriotism.  Proceeding  from  a  cause  which  humanity 
will  view  with  concern,  the  suflferings  of  scarcity  in  distant  lands, 
it  yields  a  consolatory  reflection  that  this  scarcity  is  in  no  respects 
attributable  to  us.  That  it  comes  from  the  dispensation  of  Him 
who  ordains  all  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  who  permits  evil 
itself  only  as  an  instrument  of  good.  That,  far  from  contribut- 
ing to  this  scarcity,  our  agency  will  be  applied  only  to  the  alle- 
viation of  its  severity ;  and  that,  in  pouring  forth  from  the  abun- 
dance of  our  own  garners  the  supplies  which  will  partially  restore 
plenty  to  those  who  are  in  need,  we  shall  ourselves  reduce  our 
stores,  and  add  to  the  price  of  our  own  bread,  so  as,  in  some 
degree,  to  participate  in  the  wants  which  it  will  be  the  good 
fortune  of  our  country  to  relieve. 

The  great  interests  of  an  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manu- 
facturing nation  are  so  linked  in  union  together,  that  no  perma- 
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nent  cause  of  prosperity  to  one  of  them  can  operate  without 
extending  its  influence  to  the  others.  All  these  interests  are  alike 
under  the  protecting  power  of  the  legislative  authority,  and  the 
duties  of  the  representative  bodies  are  to  conciliate  them  in  har- 
mony together.  So  far  as  the  object  of  taxation  is  to  raise  a 
revenue  for  discharging  the  debts,  and  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  community,  it  should,  as  much  as  possible,  suit  the  burden 
with  equal  hand  upon  all,  in  proportion  with  their  ability  of  bear- 
ing it  without  oppression.  But  the  legislation  of  one  nation  is 
sometimes  intentionally  made  to  bear  heavily  upon  the  interests  of 
another.  That  legislation  adapted,  as  it  is  meant  to  be,  to  the 
special  interests  of  its  own  people,  will  often  press  most  unequally 
upon  the  several  component  interests  of  its  neighbors.  Thus,  the 
legislation  of  Great  Britain,  when,  as  has  recently  been  avowed, 
adapted  to  the  depression  of  a  rival  nation,  will  naturally  abound 
with  regulations  of  interdict  upon  the  productions  of  the  soil  or  in- 
dustry of  the  other  which  come  in  competition  with  its  own  ;  and 
will  present  encouragement,  perhaps  even  bounty,  to  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  the  other  State,  which  it  can  not  produce  itself,  and  which  is 
essential  for  the  use  of  its  manufactures,  competitors  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  with  those  of  its  commercial  rival.  Such  is  the 
state  of  the  commercial  legislation  of  Great  Britain  as  it  bears 
upon  our  interests.  It  excludes,  with  interdicting  duties,  all  im- 
portation (except  in  time  of  approaching  famine)  of  the  great 
staple  productions  of  our  Middle  and  Western  States ;  it  pro- 
scribes with  equal  rigor  bulkier  lumber  and  live  stock  of  the 
same  portion,  and  also  of  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  our 
Union.  It  refuses  even  the  rice  of  the  South,  unless  aggravated 
with  a  charge  of  duty  upon  the  northern  carrier  who  brings  it  to 
them.  But  the  cotton,  indispensable  for  their  looms,  they  will 
receive  almost  duty  free,  to  weave  it  into  a  fabric  for  our  own 
wear,  to  the  destruction  of  our  own  manufactures,  which  they 
are  enabled  thus  to  undersell. 

Is  the  self-protecting  energy  of  this  Nation  so  helpless  that 
there  exists  in  the  political  institutions  of  our  country  no  power 
to  counteract  the  bias  of  this  foreign  legislation?  tliat  the  grow- 
ers of  grain  must  submit  to  this  exclusion  from  the  foreign  mar- 
kets of  their  produce;  that  the  shippers  must  dismantle  their 
ships,  the  trade  of  the  North  stagnate  at  the  wharves,  and  the 
manufacturers  .starve  at  their  looms,  while  the  whole  people  shall 
pay  tribute  to  foreign  industry,  to  be  clad  in  a  foreign  garb ;  that 
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the  Congress  of  the  Union  is  impotent  to  restore  the  balance  in 
favor  of  native  industry,  destroyed  by  the  statutes  of  another 
realm  ?  More  just  and  more  generous  sentiments  will,  I  trust, 
prevail.  If  the  tariff  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
shall  be  found  by  experience  to  bear  oppressively  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  any  one  section  of  the  Union,  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  can 
not  doubt  will  be,  so  modified  as  to  alleviate  its  burden.  To  the 
voice  of  just  complaint  from  any  portion  of  their  constituents  the 
representatives  of  the  States  and  people  will  never  turn  away 
their  ears.  But  so  long  as  the  duty  of  the  foreign  shall  operate 
only  as  a  bounty  upon  the  domestic  article,  while  the  planter, 
and  the  merchant,  and  the  shepherd,  and  the  husbandman  shall 
be  found  thriving  in  their  occupations  under  the  duties  imposed 
for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  they  will  not  repine 
at  the  prosperity  shared  with  themselves  by  their  fellow-citizens 
of  other  professions,  nor  denounce  as  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion the  deliberate  acts  of  Congress  to  shield  from  the  wrongs  of 
foreign  laws  the  native  industry  of  the  Union.  While  the  tariff 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  a  subject  of  legislative  delib- 
eration, it  was  foretold  by  some  of  its  opposers  that  one  of  its 
necessary  consequences  would  be  to  impair  the  revenue.  It  is 
yet  too  soon  to  pronounce  with  confidence  that  this  prediction  was 
erroneous.  The  obstruction  of  one  avenue  of  trade  not  unfre- 
quently  opens  .an  issue  to  another.  The  consequence  of  the 
tariff  will  be  to  increase  the  exportation  and  to  diminish  the  im- 
portation of  some  specific  articles.  But,  by  the  general  law  of 
trade,  the  increase  of  exportation  of  one  article  will  be  followed 
by  an  increased  importation  of  others,  the  duties  upon  which  will 
supply  the  deficiencies  which  the  diminished  importation  would 
otherwise  occasion.  The  effect  of  taxation  upon  revenue  can  sel- 
dom be  foreseen  with  certainty.  It  must  abide  the  test  of  expe- 
rience. As  yet  no  symptoms  of  diminution  are  perceptible  in  the 
receipts  of  the  Treasury.  As  yet,  little  addition  of  cost  has  even 
been  experienced  upon  the  article  burdened  with  heavier  duties 
by  the  last  tariff.  The  domestic  manufacturer  supplies  the  same 
or  a  kindred  article  at  a  diminished  price,  and  the  consumer  pays 
the  same  tribute  to  the  labor  of  his  own  countrymen  which  he 
must  otherwise  have  paid  to  foreign  industry  and  toil. 

The  tariff  of  the  last  session  was,  in  its  details,  not  accept- 
able to  the  great  interests*of  any  portion  of  the  Ujaion,  not  even 
to  the  interests  which  it  was  specially  intended  to  subserve.     Its 
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object  was  to  balance  the  burdens  upon  native  industry  im- 
posed by  the  operation  of  foreign  laws ;  but  not  to  aggravate 
the  burdens  of  one  section  of  the  Union  by  the  relief  afforded  to 
another.  To  the  great  principle  sanctioned  by  that  act,  one  of 
those  upon  which  the  Constitution  itself  was  formed,  I  hope  and 
trust  the  authorities  of  the  Union  will  adhere.  But  if  any  of 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  act  only  relieve  the  manufacturer  by 
aggravating  the  burden  of  the  planter,  let  a  careful  revisal  of 
its  provisions,  enlightened  by  the  practical  experience  of  its 
effects,  be  directed  to  retain  those  which  impart  protection  to 
native  industry,  and  remove  or  supply  the  place  of  those  which  only 
alleviate  one  great  national  interest  by  the  depression  of  another. 

The  United  States  of  America,  and  the  people  of  every  State 
of  which  they  are  composed,  are  each  of  them  sovereign  powers. 
The  legislative  authority  of  the  whole  is  exercised  by  Congress 
under  authority  granted  them  in  the  common  Constitution.  The 
legislative  power  of  each  State  is  exercised  by  Assemblies  deriv- 
ing their  authority  from  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Each  is 
sovereign  within  its  own  province.  Tlie  distribution  of  power 
between  them  presupposes  that  these  authorities  will  move  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  The  members  of  the  State  and  Gen- 
eral Government  are  all  under  oath  to  support  both,  and  allegi- 
ance is  due  to  the  one  and  to  the  other.  The  case  of  a  conflict 
between  these  two  powers  has  not  been  supposed ;  nor  has  any 
provision  been  made  for  it  in  our  institutions ;  as  a  virtuous 
nation  of  ancient  times  existed  more  than  five  centuries  without 
a  law  for  the  punishment  of  parricide. 

More  than  once,  however,  in  the  progress  of  our  history,  have 
the  people  and  Legislatures  of  one  or  more  States,  in  moments 
of  exitement,  been  instigaj«d  to  this  conflict ;  and  the  means  of 
effecting  this  impulse  have  been  allegations  that  the  acts  of  Congress 
to  be  resisted  were  unconstitutional.  The  people  of  no  one  State 
have  ever  delegated  to  their  Legislature  the  power  of  pronounc- 
ing an  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional ;  but  they  have  delegated  to 
them  powers,  by  the  exercise  of  which  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  Congress  within  the  State  may  be  resisted.  If  we  suppose 
the  case  of  such  conflicting  legislation  sustained  by  the  corre- 
sponding executive  and  judicial  authorities,  patriotism  and  phi- 
lanthropy turn  their  eyes  from  the  condition  in  which  the  parties 
would  be  placed,  and  from  that  of  the  people  of  both,  which 
must  be  its  victims. 
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The  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  from  the  various 
subordinate  offices  of  the  resort  of  that  Department,  present  an 
exposition  of  the  public  administration  of  affairs  connected  with 
them,  through  the  course  of  the  current  year.  The  present  state 
of  the  army,  and  the  distribution  of  the  force  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Major-General. 
Several  alterations  in  the  disposal  of  the  troops  have  been  found 
expedient  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  though  not  entirely  free  from  exception,  has  been  gener- 
ally good. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  particularly  invited  to  that  part 
of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  which  concerns  the  exist- 
ing system  of  our  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes.  At  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Government  under  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  principle  was  adopted  of 
considering  them  as  foreign  and  independent  powers,  and  also  as 
proprietors  of  land.  They  were,  moreover,  considered  as  savages 
whom  it  was  our  policy  and  our  duty  to  use  our  influence  in 
converting  to  Christianity,  and  in  bringing  within  the  pale  of 
civilization. 

As  independent  powers,  we  negotiated  with  them  by  treaties ; 
as  proprietors,  we  purchased  of  them  all  the  lands  which  we 
could  prevail  upon  them  to  sell ;  as  brethren  of  the  human 
race,  rude  and  ignorant,  we  endeavored  to  bring  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  religion  and  letters.  The  ultimate  design  was  to 
incorporate  in  our  own  institutions  that  portion  of  them  which 
could  be  converted  to  the  state  of  civilization.  In  the  practice 
of  European  States,  before  our  Revolution,  they  had  been  con- 
sidered as  children  to  be  governed;  as  tenants  at  discretion,  to  be 
dispossessed  as  occasion  might  require ;  as  hunters,  to  be  indem- 
nified by  trifling  concessions  for  removal  from  the  grounds  upon 
which  their  game  was  extirpated.  In  changing  the  system,  it 
would  seem  as  if  a  full  contemplation  of  the  consequences  of  the 
change  had  not  been  taken.  We  have  been  far  more  successful  in 
the  acquisition  of  their  lands  than  in  imparting  to  them  the  prin- 
ciples, or  inspiring  them  with  the  spirit,  of  civilization.  But  in 
appropriating  to  ourselves  their  hunting-grounds,  we  have  brought 
upon  ourselves  the  obligation  of  providing  them  with  subsistence ; 
and  when  we  have  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  teaching  them 
the  arts  of  civilization,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  we  have 
unexpectedly  found  them  forming  in  the  midst  of  ourselves  com- 
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munities  claiming  to  be  independent  of  ours,  and  rivals  of  sover- 
eignty within  the  territories  of  the  members  of  our  Union. 
This  state  of  things  requires  that  a  remedy  should  be  provided, 
a  remedy  which,  while  it  shall  do  justice  to  those  unfortunate 
children  of  nature,  may  secure  to  the  members  of  our  confedera- 
tion their  rights  of  sovereignty  and  of  soil.  As  the  outline  of  a 
project  to  that  effect,  the  views  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  are  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  report  from  the  Engineer  Department  presents  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  t||e  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
great  systems  promotive  of  the  public  interests,  commenced  and 
organized  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  the  effects  of 
'which  have  already  contributed  to  the  security,  as  they  will 
hereafter  largely  contribute  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Nation. 

The  first  of  these  great  systems  is  that  of  fortifications,  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  close  of  our  last  war,  under  the 
salutary  experience  which  the  events  of  that  war  had  impressed 
upon  our  countrymen  of  its  necessity.  Introduced  under  the 
auspices  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  it  has  been  continued 
with  the  persevering  and  liberal  encouragement  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  combined  with  corresponding  exertions  for  the  gradual 
increase  and  improvement  of  the  navy,  prepares  for  our  exten- 
sive country  a  condition  of  defense  adapted  to  any  critical  emer- 
gency which  the  varying  course  of  events  may  bring  forth.  Our 
advances  in  these  concerted  systems  have  for  the  last  ten  years 
been  steady  and  progressive  ;  and  in  a  few  years  more  will  be  so 
completed  as  to  leave  no  cause  for  apprehension  that  our  sea-coast 
will  ever  again  offer  a  theater  of  hostile  invasion. 

The  next  of  those  cardinal  measures  of  policy  is  the  pre- 
liminary to  great  and  lasting  works  of  public  improvement,  in 
the  surveys  of  roads,  examinations  for  the  course  of  canals,  and 
labors  for  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  of  rivers  and  'harbors, 
first  commenced  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  30th  April,  1824. 

The  report  exhibits  in  one  table  the  funds  appropriated  at  the 
last  and  preceding  sessions  of  Congress,  for  all  these  fortifications, 
surveys,  and  works  of  public  improvement,  the  manner  in  which 
these  funds  have  been  applied,  the  amount  expended  upon  the 
several  works  under  construction,  and  the  further  sums  which 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  them  ;  in  a  second,  the  works 
projected  by  the  Board  of  Engineers,  which  have  not  been  com- 
menced, and   the   estimate   of  their   cost;  in  a  third,  the  report 
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of  the  annual  board  of  visitors  at  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point.  For  thirteen  fortifications  erecting  on  various 
points  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  from  Rhode  Island  to  Louisiana, 
the  aggregate  expenditure  of  the  year  has  fallen  little  short  of 
one  million  of  dollars. 

For  the  preparation  of  five  additional  reports  of  recon- 
naissances and  surveys  since  the  last  session  of  Congress,  for 
the  civil  constructions  upon  thirty-seven  different  public  works 
commenced,  eight  others  for  which  specific  appropriations  have 
been  made  by  acts  of  Congress,  and  twenty  other  incipient  sur- 
veys under  the  authority  given  by  the  act  of  the  30th  April, 
1824,  about  one  million  more  of  dollars  have  been  drawn  from 
the  treasury. 

To  these  two  millions  are  to  be  added :  the  appropriation  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  commence  the  erection  of  a 
breakwater  near  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  River  ;  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  the  Louisville  and 
Portland,  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canals ;  the  large  donations  of  lands  to  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Alabama,  for  objects  of  improvements 
within  those  States,  and  the  sums  appropriated  for  light-houses, 
buoys,  and  piers,  on  the  coast;  and  a  full  view  will  be  taken  of 
the  munificence  of  the  Nation  in  the  application  of  its  resources 
to  the  improvement  of  its  own  condition. 

Of  these  great  national  undertakings,  the  academy  at  West 
Point  is  among  the  most  important  in  itself,  and  the  most  com- 
prehensive in  its  consequences.  In  that  institution,  a  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  Nation  is  applied  to  defray  the  expense  of  edu- 
cating a  competent  portion  of  her  youth,  chiefly  to  the  knowledge 
and  the  duties  of  military  life ;  it  is  the  living  armory  of  the  Nation. 
While  the  other  works  of  improvement  enumerated  in  the 
reports  now  presented  to  the  attention  of  Congress  are  destined 
to  ameliorate  the  face  of  nature ;  to  multiply  the  facilities  of 
communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Union ;  to 
assist  the  labors,  increase  the  comforts,  and  enhance  the  enjoy- 
ments of  individuals;  the  instruction  acquired  at  West  Point 
enlarges  the  dominion  and  expands  the  capacities  of  the  mind. 
Its  beneficial  results  are  already  experienced  in  the  composition 
of  the  army,  and  their  influence  is  felt  in  the  intellectual  prog- 
ress of  society.  The  institution  is  susceptible  still  of  great 
improvement   from  benefactions   proposed  by   several  successive 
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boards  of  visitors,  to  whose  earnest  and  repeated  recommenda- 
tions I  cheerfully  add  my  own. 

With  the  usual  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  will  be  exhibited  to  the  view 
of  Congress  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  that  Depart- 
ment of  the  public  service.  The  repression  of  piracy  in  the 
West  Indian  and  Grecian  Seas  has  been  effectually  maintained, 
with  scarcely  any  exception.  During  the  war  between  the 
governments  of  Buenos  Ayres  and.  Brazil,  frequent  collisions 
between  belligerent  acts  of  power  and  the  rights  of  neutral  com- 
merce occurred.  Licentious  blockades,  irregularly  enlisted  or 
impressed  seamen,  and  the  property  of  honest  commerce  seized 
with  violence,  and  even  plundered  under  legal  pretenses,  are 
disorders  never  separable  from  the  conflicts  of  war  upon  the 
ocean.  With  a  portion  of  them,  the  correspondence  of  our 
commanders  on  the  eastern  aspect  of  the  South  American 
coasts,  and  among  the  islands  of  Greece,  discover  how  far  we 
have  been  involved.  In  these,  the  honor  of  our  country  and 
rights  of  our  citizens  have  been  asserted  and  vindicated.  The 
appearance  of  new  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
blockade  of  the  Dardanelles,  indicate  the  danger  of  other  obstacles 
to  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  our 
naval  force  in  those  seas.  To  the  suggestions  repeated  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  tending  to  the  perma- 
nent improvement  of  this  institution,  I  invite  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  requesting  that 
one  of  our  small  public  vessels  should  be  sent  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  South  Sea,  to  examine  the  coasts,  islands,  harbors, 
shoals,  and  reefs,  in  those  seas,  and  to  ascertain  their  true  situa- 
tion and  description,  has  been  put  in  a  train  of  execution.  The 
vessel  is  nearly  ready  to  depart;  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  expedition  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  suitable  legisla- 
tive provisions ;  and  particularly  by  an  appropriation  to  defray 
its  necessary  expense.  The  addition  of  a  second,  and  perhaps  a 
third  vessel,  with  a  slight  aggravation  of  the  cost,  would  con- 
tribute much  to  the  safety  of  the  citizens  embarked  on  this 
undertaking,  the  results  of  which  may  be  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  our  country. 

With  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  be  sub- 
mitted, in  conformity  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  3d  March,  1827, 
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for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
statements  of  the  expenditures  under  that  act,  and  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  for  carrying  the  same  into  effect.  Every  section  of 
that  statute  contains  a  distinct  provision,  looking  to  the  great 
object  of  the  whole,  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  navy.  Under 
its  salutary  sanction,  stores  of  ship-timber  have  been  procured, 
and  are  in  process  of  seasoning  and  preservation  for  the  future 
uses  of  the  navy.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  live-oak  timber  growing  on  the  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  its  reproduction,  to  supply  at  future  and  distant 
days  the  waste  of  that  most  valuable  material  for  ship-building, 
by  the  great  consumption  of  it  yearly  for  the  commercial  as  well 
as  for  the  military  marine  of  our  country.  The  construction  of  the 
two  dry-docks,  at  Charleston  and  at  Norfolk,  is  making  satisfactory 
progress  toward  a  durable  establishment.  The  examinations  and 
inquiries  to  ascertain  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  a  ma- 
rine railway  at  Peusacola,  though  not  yet  accomplished,  have 
been  postponed,  but  to  be  more  effectually  made.  The  navy- 
yards  of  the  United  States  have  been  examined,  and  plans  for 
their  improvement,  and  the  preservation  of  the  public  property 
therein,  at  Portsmouth,  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
and  Gosport,  and  to  which  two  others  are  to  be  added,  have  been 
prepared,  and  received  my  sanction ;  and  no  other  portion  of  my 
public  duties  has  been  performed  with  a  more  intimate  conviction 
of  its  importance  to  the  future  welfare  and  security  of  the  Union. 

With  the  report  from  the  Postmaster-General  is  exhibited  a 
comparative  view  of  the  gradual  increase  of  that  establishment, 
from  five  to  five  years,  since  1792,  till  this  time,  in  the  number 
of  post-offices,  which  has  grown  from  less  than  two  hundred  to 
nearly  eight  thousand ;  in  the  revenue  yielded  by  them,  which, 
from  sixty-seven  thousand  dollars,  has  swollen  to  upward  of  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  in  the  number  of 
miles  of  post-roads,  which,  from  five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty-two,  have  multiplied  to  one  hVindred  and  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-six.  While,  in  the  same  period  of  time, 
the  population  of  the  Union  has  about  thrice  doubled,  the  rate 
of  increase  of  these  offices  is  nearly  forty,  and  of  the  revenue  and 
of  traveled  miles,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  for  one.  The  in- 
crease of  revenue  within  the  last  five  years  has  been  nearly  equal 
to  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Department  in  1812. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Department  during  the  year  which 
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ended  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  have  exceeded  the  receipts  by  a 
sum  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  excess  has  beeu 
occasioned  by  the  increase  of  mail  conveyances  and  facilities  to 
the  extent  of  near  eight  hundred  thousand  miles.  It  has  been 
supplied  by  collections  from  the  postmasters  of  the' arrearages  of 
the  preceding  years.  While  the  correct  principle  seems  to  be, 
that  the  income  levied  by  the  Department  should  defray  all  its 
expenses,  it  has  never  been  the  policy  of  this  Government  to 
raise  from  this  establishment  any  revenue  to  be  applied  to  any 
other  purposes.  The  suggestion  of  the  Postmaster-General,,  that 
the  insurance  of  the  safe  transmission  of  moneys  by  the  mail 
might  be  assumed  by  the  Department,  for  a  moderate  and  compe- 
tent remuneration,  will  deserve  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

A  report  from  the  commissioner  of  the  public  buildings  in 
this  city  exhibits  the  expenditures  upon  them  in  the  course  of 
the  current  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  humane  and  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  Congress  in  providing,  by  the  act  of  the  20th 
of  May,  1826,  for  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary  in  this  district, 
have  been  accomplished.  The  authority  of  further  legislation  is 
now  required  for  the  removal  to  this  tenement  of  the  offenders 
against  the  laws,  sentenced  to  atone  by  personal  confinement  for 
their  crimes,  and  to  provide  a  code  for  their  employment  and 
government  while  thus  confined. 

The  commissioners  appointed  conformably  to  the  act  of  2d 
March,  1827,  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  of  persons 
entitled  to  indemnification  under  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  and  for  the  distribution  among  such  claimants  of  the 
sum  paid  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  con- 
vention of  13th  November,  1826,  closed  their  labors  on  the  30th 
August  last,  by  awarding  to  the  claimants  the  sum  of  one  million 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  dollars  and  eighteen  cents;  leaving  a  balance  of  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents, 
which  was  distributed  ratedly  among  all  the  claimants  to  whom 
awards  had  been  made,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  act. 

The  exhibits  appended  to  the  report  from  the  commissioner 
of  the  general  land-office  present  the  actual  condition  of  that 
common  property  of  the  Union.  The  amount  paid  into  the 
treasury,  from  the  proceeds  of  lands,  during  the  year  1827  and 
the  first  half  of  1828,  falls  little  short  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 
The  propriety  of  further  extending  the  time  for  the  extinguish- 
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ment  of  the  debt  due  to  the  United  States  by  the  purchasers  of 
the  public  lands,  limited  by  the  act  of  21st  March  last  to  the  4th 
of  July  next,  will  claim  the  consideration  of  Congress,  to  whose 
vigilance  and  careful  attention  the  regulation,  dicjposal,  and  pres- 
ervation of  tHis  great  national  inheritance  has  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  been  intrusted. 

Among  the  important  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
present  Congress  had  already  been  invited,  and  which  may  occupy 
their  further  and  deliberate  discussion,  will  be  the  provision  to  be 
mad^  for  taking  the  fifth  census  or  enumeration  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  requires  that  this  enumeration  should  be  made  within 
every  term  of  ten  years,  and  the  date  from  which  the  last  enu- 
meration commenced  was  the  first  Monday  of  August,  of  the  year 
1820.  The  laws  under  which  the  former  enumerations  were 
taken  were  enacted  at  the  session  of  Congress  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  operation.  But  considerable  inconveniences  were  ex- 
perienced from  the  delay  of  legislation  to  so  late  a  period.  That 
law,  like  those  of  the  preceding  enumerations,  directed  that  the 
census  should  be  taken  by  the  marshals  of  the  several  districts 
and  territories,  under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  preparation  and  transmission  to  the  marshals  of  those  instruc- 
tions required  more  time  than  was  then  allowed  between  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  and  the  day  when  the  enumeration  was  to  com- 
mence. The  term  of  six  months,  limited  for  the  return  of  the 
marshals;  was  also  found  even  then  too  short,  and  must  be  more 
so  now,  when  an  additional  population  of  at  least  three  millions 
must  be  presented  upon  the  returns.  As  they  are  to  be  made  at 
the  short  session  of  Congress,  it  would,  as  well  as  from  other  con- 
siderations, be  more  convenient  to  commence  the  enumeration  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  year  than  the  1st  of  August.  The  most 
favorable  season  would  be  the  spring.  On  a  review  of  the  former 
enumerations,  it  will  be  found  that  the  plan  for  taking  every 
census  has  contained  improvements  upon  that  of  its  predecessor. 
The  last  is  still  susceptible  of  much  improvement.  The  third 
census  was  the  first  at  which  any  account  was  taken  of  the  man- 
ufactures of  the  country.  It  was  repeated  at  the  last  enumera- 
tion, but  the  returns  in  both  cases  were  necessarily  very  imperfect. 
They  must  always  be  so,  resting,  of  course,  only  on  the  com- 
munications voluntarily  made  by  individuals  interested  in  some 
of  the  manufacturing  establishments.     Yet  they  contained  much 
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valuable  information,  and  may,  by  some  supplementary  provision 
of  the  law,  be  rendered  more  effective.  The  columns  of  age, 
commencing  from  infancy,  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  a  few 
periods,  all  under  the  number  of  forty-five  years.  Important 
knowledge  would  be  obtained  by  extending  those  columns,  in  in- 
tervals of  ten  years,  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  human  life.  The 
labor  of  taking  them  would  be  a  trifling  addition  to  that  already 
prescribed,  and  the  result  would  exhibit  comparative  tables  of 
longevity  highly  interesting  to  the  country.  I  deem  it  my  duty 
further  to  observe,  that  much  of  the  imperfections  in  the  returns 
of  the  last,  and  perhaps  of  preceding  enumerations,  proceeded 
from  the  inadequateness  of  the  compensation  allowed  to  the  mar- 
shals and  their  assistants  in  taking  them. 

In  closing  this  communication,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  as- 
sure the  Legislature  of  my  continued  earnest  wish  for  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  recommended  by  me  heretofore,  and  yet  to  be 
acted  on  by  them,  and  of  the  cordial  concurrence  on  my  part  in 
every  Constitutional  provision  which  may  receive  their  sanction 
during  the  session,  tending  to  the  general  welfare. 

In  his  third  annual  message  Mr.  Adams  had  avoided 
the  introduction  of  irritating  subjects,  and  points  which 
might  be  controverted  or  turned  to  partisan  purposes, 
either  for  or  against  himself.  And  the  lameness  of  the 
message  was  not  in  keeping  with  his  sense  of  the 
public  demands,  although  it  underwent  the  peculiar 
scrutiny  of  the  Cabinet  practiced  during  hi«  Adminis- 
tration. But  the  bold  tone  of  this  last  general  message 
is  quite  apparent.  The  tariff  question,  formerly  omit- 
ted by  Mr.  Adams,  is  now  presented  in  an  unmistaka- 
ble, but  fair  and  conciliatory,  tone ;  and  some  signs  of 
gratulation  over  the  partial  success  of  his  views  on 
internal  improvements  are  plain  enough.  The  able 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Adams  always  touched  the  dip- 
lomatic affairs  of  the  country  may  be  fully  seen  in 
this  message. 

Little  of  interest   occurred    during   this  session  of 
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Congress,  although  the  triumph  of  the  opposition  party 
rendered  its  strongly  organized  force  in  that  body  less 
quarrelsome  and  stubborn.  Numerous  appropriations 
were  made  for  extending  the  work  on  the  Cumberland 
Road,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  other  im- 
provements, as  well  as  extensive  land-grants  to  make 
good  the  promises  of  the  Presidential  campaign.  Dur- 
ing this  session  the  distinguished  General,  Alexander 
iSmyth,  again  came  prominently  to  the  front. 

A  very  taking  device  of  the  Jacksonians  had  been 
the  advocacy  of  the  single-term  idea  or  farce,  and  so 
important  had  the  matter  been  made  during  the  Pres- 
idential race,  that  General  Smyth,  in  good  earnest, 
moved  to  take  up  the  bill  introduced  before  the  elec- 
tion providing  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  prevent  any  man  holding  more  than  one  term  of 
the  Presidency.  Smyth  now  soon  discovered  that 
this  measure  had  lost  its  charm  among  its  former 
friends,  and  hastened  to  withdraw  his  motion.  But  it 
was  too  late  for  him,  and  a  great  deal  of  sport  was 
made  of  the  matter  before  it  was  dropped.  When  the 
Jacksonians  had  got  in,  the  case  suddenly  changed. 
John  C.  Wright,  o*f  Ohio,  said  the  whole  affair  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  proclamation  of  a  certain  great  general 
on  the  northern  border,  during  the  War  of  1812,  and 
terminated  in  the  same  way,  in  nothing.  Still,  Jack- 
son had  announced  this  one-term  theory  as  his,  and 
received  all  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  race. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  it  became 
quite  apparent  that  none  of  the  President's  appoint- 
ments would  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  which  could 
be  left  for  the  hungry  followers  of  General  Jackson. 
Both  Houses  were  strongly  against  the  Administration, 
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rendering  the  President's  position  extremely  painful. 
Bitterly  did  Mr.  Adams  feel  his  defeat,  and  at  once 
began  to  school  himself  to  the  obscure  lot  to  which  he 
had  good  reason  to  think  he  was  destined.  Yet  the 
result  was  hardly  known  before  he  had  been  men- 
tioned for  a  place  in  the  United  States  Senate,  a  sug- 
gestion not  in  conflict  with  his  principles  or  disposition. 
He  believed  that  where  "  the  people "  directed,  he 
should  go.  That  is,  to  him  no  place  was  high  or  low 
when  occupied  in  the  service  of  his  country  by  the 
call  of  his  countrymen. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Adams  tried  the 
experiment  of  nominating  John  J.  Crittenden  to  suc- 
ceed Robert  Trimble  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  but  the 
Senate  declined  to  confirm.  Mr.  Adams  then,  to  a 
great  extent,  adopted  the  plan  of  leaving  all  disputed 
points  for  the  decision  of  his  successor. 

Early  in  February,  1829,  General  Jackson  arrived 
in  Washington,  and,  contrary  to  the  custom,  neglected 
to  call  on  Mr.  Adams.  Although  some  of  his  sup- 
porters maintained  that  he  was  doing  right,  others 
deeply  regretted  the  General's  shabby  conduct  in  this 
matter.  This  act  led  Mr.  Adams  to  commit  a  still 
greater  impropriety  in  not  appearing  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  his  successor.  He  notified  Jackson  that  the 
White  House  would  be  ready  for  his  occupancy,  and 
the  holding  of  his  reception,  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  March.  To  this  the  General  signified  his  satis- 
faction, but  desired  that  he  should  not  press  his  fam- 
ily in  getting  out.  On  the  night  of  the  3d,  Mr.  Adams 
removed  with  his  family  to  "  Meridian  Hill."  Before 
quitting  the  White  House,  and  after  attending  the  clos- 
ing scenes  in  Congress,  Mr.  Adams  called  his  Cabinet 
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together.  All  the  members  handed  in  their  resig- 
nations, and  he  consulted  them  as  to  the  propriety  of 
his  attending  the  inauguration  in  the  usual  way  on 
the  following  day.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Rush, 
the  sentiment  of  the  Cabinet  was  a  unit  against  his 
doing  anything  of  the  kind.  Thus  this  act,  rendering 
the  close  of  his  term  of  the  Presidency  so  much  like 
that  of  his  father's,  was  not  taken  without  the  advice 
of  his  counselors,  and  in  the  face  of  the  insulting  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  the  new  President. 

Notwithstanding  the  political  strife  of  the  last  year 
of  Mr.  Adams's  term,  he  did  not  relax  his  interest  in 
educational  and  kindred  matters.  In  July,  1828,  he 
attended  the  "  commencement "  of  the  Catholic  "  Fe- 
male "  Academy,  in  Georgetown,  delivered  the  prizes, 
crowned  the  young  graduates  with  flowers,  and  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  asked  them  to  remember  him 
when  they  were  following  his  advice  through  life. 
About  the  same  time  he  made  this  record  of  a  visit  he 
had  from  a  literary  character  : — 

"  Mrs.  O'Sullivan  came  again  -with,  her  tale  of  misery  and  dis- 
tress, bar  children,  her  man's  attire,  and  her  book,  for  which  she 
is  soliciting  subscriptions.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  persevere  in 
kindness  with  a  half-insane  man ;  with  a  half-insane  woman,  im- 
possible. She  wrote  me  a  long  letter  some  days  since,  offering, 
if  I  would  supply  her  wants  of  money,  to  resume  her  female  rai- 
ment. I  now  told  her  that  I  knew  not  why  she  renewed  her 
applications  to  me,  as  I  had  several  months  since  given  her  a 
definitive  answer,  more  than  once  repeated.  She  said  she  was 
sensible  of  the  extreme  prejudices  in  this  country  against  her 
male  clothing;  and  I  told  her  that  I  partook  of  those  prejudices. 
I  gave  her  a  five-dollar  bill,  and  entreated  her  not  to  come  to 
me  again." 

One  of  Mr.  Adams's  sorest  trials  was  found  in  the 
conduct  of  General  Scott.     Scott  not  only  continued  to 
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write  his  insulting  letters,  but  finally  resorted  again  to 
pamphlets,  and  when  Congress  convened,  actually  pre- 
sented his  case  to  that  body,  insanely  considering 
himself  under  arrest,  although  there  had  been  no  order 
to  that  effect.  But  Congress  paid  little  attention  to 
him,  and  his  unpatriotic  ambition  was  not  gratified 
until  the  death  of  General  Macomb,  several  years  later. 
His  conduct,  from  first  to  last,  in  his  long  quarrel 
with  General  Gaines,  in  reference  to  Macomb,  and 
with  the  Administration,  showed  that  stubbornness 
and  selfishness  were  his  dominant  traits,  and  that  his 
own  ambitious  desires  and  whims  were  far  above  all 
considerations  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  country. 
No  other  conclusion  can  be  reached  at  this  point  in 
General  Scott's  career.  President  Adams  was  driven, 
as  he  thought,  into  a  public  review  of  Scott's  course, 
and  the  whole  subject  of  brevet  rank  about  which 
Scott  was  fighting.  And  his  last  laborious  paper  on 
the  subject  was  so  severe  in  tone  that  he  was  induced 
to  suppress  its  publication,  after  Peter  Force  had  part 
of  it  in  type. 

On  the  last  day   of  February,   1829,   Mr.   Adams 
wrote  in  his  Diary  : — 

"  Three  days  more,  and  I  shall  be  restored  to  private  life,  and 
left  to  an  old  age  of  retirement,  though  certainly  not  of  repose. 
I  go  into  it  with  a  combination  of  parties  and  of  public  men 
against  my  character  and  reputation,  such  as  I  believe  was  never 
before  exhibited  against  any  man  since  this  Union  existed.  Pos- 
terity will  scarcely  believe  it,  but  so  it  is,  that  this  combination 
against  me  has  been  formed,  and  is  now  exulting  in  triumph  over 
me,  for  the  devotibn  of  my  life  and  of  all  the  faculties  of  my  soul 
to  the  Union,  and  to  the  improvement,  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual, of  my  country.  The  North  assail  me  for  my  fidelity  to 
the  Union ;  the  South,  for  my  ardent  aspirations  of  improve- 
ment.     Yet,  '  bate   I  not   a  jot  of   heart  and  hope.'     Passion, 
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prejudice,  envy,  and  jealousy  will  pass.  The  cause  of  Union  and 
of  improvement  will  remain,  and  I  have  duties  to  it  and  to  my 
country  yet  to  discharge." 

On  the  4th  of  March,  while  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies were  going  on,  Mr.  Adams  coolly  rode  from  his 
t«mporary  residence  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington, 
through  the  city,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  received 
calls  from  many  of  his  political  friends.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  he  was  so  engaged  in  reading  and 
writing  that  he  was  little  concerned  about  the  change 
in  his  position.  The  visits  of  friends  became  more 
numerous  day  by  day,  and  among  the  old  ones  came 
a  host  of  others  who  in  amaze  and  indignation  sud- 
denly found  themselves,  without  cause,  turned  out  of 
place  under  the  new  Administration. 

A  new  order  of  things  was  coming  to  pass.  The 
old  Cabinet  was  soon  dispersed,  and  Mr.  Clay  was  al- 
ready the  avowed  enemy  of  General  Jackson,  and  the 
candidate  of  the  new  Whig  party  for  the  Presidency. 
Mr.  Barbour's  stay  in  England  was  quite  short,  Gen- 
eral Jackson  removing  him  to  make  place  for  a  much 
less  able  man.  John  McLean  was  at  the  outset  re- 
tained in  Jackson's  Cabinet,  and  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Govern- 
ment, advanced  to  a  Cabinet  officer.  But  McLean 
refusing  to  be  instrumental  in  the  new  turn  in  affairs 
directing  good  men  to  give  way  in  minor  positions  to 
the  President's  voracious  followers,  was  put  in  the 
vacant  judgeship  in  which  the  Senate  had  refused  to 
confirm  Mr.  Crittenden. 

While  preparing  to  leave  Washington,  Mr.  Adams 
allowed  Persico,  the  artist,  to  take  a  cast  for  a  bust 
of  him.     Whether  or  not,   like   most  public   men,  he 
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considered  this  a  part  of  his  duty  to  his  country,  he 

was  always  ready  to  have  his  picture  taken.     On  the 

11th  of  July,  1829,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his  Diary, 

at  Quincy  : — 

"I  have  no  right  to  hope  or  expect  so  -well  of  the  future  as 
I  can  think  of  the  past.  My  life  for  the  public  is  closed,  and  it 
only  remains  for  me  to  use  my  endeavors  to  make  the  remainder 
of  it  useful  to  my  family  and  my  neighbors,  if  possible.  To  this 
I  am  directing  ray  purposes,  for  which  I  find  a  great  deficiency  of 
energy.     I  pray  that  it  may  be  supplied  me  from  above." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OCCUPATIONS     AT    QUINCY  —  GATHERING     LAURELS  —  THE 

PHILOSOPHER  AND  POET— DECLINES  TO  BE  A  FOSSIL 

AND  RE-ENTERS  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  unusual  way  in  which 
Mr.  Adams  transferred  the  seat  of  the  Presi- 
dents to  his  successor,  his  conduct  was  regarded  as  so 
much  modified  by  palliatory  circumstances  that  it  was 
soon  dropped  as  a  subject  of  public  comment.  Even 
in  the  South  he  was  not  without  eulogists. 

Of  him  the  "  Georgia  Constitutionalist"  uttered  these 
sentiments  : — 

' '  Mr.  Adams  is  said  to  be  in  good  health  and  spirits.  The 
manner  in  which  this  gentleman  retired  from  office  is  so  replete 
with  propriety  and  dignity,  that  we  are  sure  history  will  record 
it  as  a  laudable  example  to  those  who  shall  hereafter  be  required 
by  the  sovereign  people  to  descend  from  exalted  stations.  It  was 
a  great  matter  with  the  ancients  to  die  with  decency,  and  there 
are  some  of  our  own  day  whose  deaths  are  more  admirable  than 
their  lives.  Mr.  Adams's  deportment  in  the  Presidency  was  lofty 
and  proud ;  but  the  smile  with  which  he  throws  aside  the  trappings 
of  power,  and  the  graceful  propriety  with  which  he  takes  leave 
of  patronage  and  place,  are  truly  commendable." 

There  had  been  already  too  much  in  his  career  to 
suffer  him  to  pass  into  oblivion,  and  however  quiet  and 
unassuming  his  retreat,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
become  obscure  by  a  life  of  inactivity.  Mr.  Adams 
had  scarcely  settled  down  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days 
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at  Quincy,  as  he  supposed,  when  he  entered  upon  vari- 
ous literary  projects  and  other  pursuits  congenial  to  his 
tastes.  He  devoted  several  hours  a  day  to  gardening, 
and  pursued  with  critical  exactness  his  plans  and  ex- 
periments for  raising  seedling  trees.  He  amused  him- 
self, or  squandered  his  time,  in  the  resumption  of  his 
old  Latin  readings  and  studies  ;  and  began,  with  some 
earnestness,  to  prepare  the  material  for  a  complete 
memoir  of  his  father.  But  all  this  quiet  work  could 
not  dispel  his  interest  in  public  affairs. 

He  was  now  an  old  man  in  the  common  way  of 
speaking,  but  his  ambition  had  been  strong  to  rise  to 
eminence  in  political  station,  and  this  ambition  had  not 
deserted  him  yet.  The  false  and  foolish  doctrine  that 
there  is  nothing  beyond  the  Presidency  but  a  hero- 
shrine,  that  the  life  of  an  ex-President  is  an  anomalous 
one,  that  having  reached  the  pinnacle  there  is  nothing 
in  all  the  world  he  can  or  should  do  but  receive  the 
adulations  of  his  countrymen,  was  established  too  late 
for  Mr.  Adams.  With  its  existence  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy. He  was  never  so  miserable,  perhaps,  as  at  this 
very  period,  when  he  thought  all  work  in  which  his 
hands  so  much  delighted  had  been  forever  taken  away. 
It  was  still  his  principle,  as  much  as  at  any  moment  of  his 
life,  that  he  should  not  decline  any  service  put  upon 
him  by  his  countrymen,  no  matter  what  it  might  be. 
With  him  the  degree  of  honor  never  stood  above  the 
utility  of  the  service.  Inactivity  fretted  his  restless 
spirit.  To  him  life  had  no  idle,  no  humorous  side.  If 
he  suffered  from  the  asperities  of  political  and  personal 
controversies,  he  also  found  delight  in  them.  He  was 
naturally  a  controversialist.  He  took  up  his  pen  in 
the  spirit  of  a  gladiator,  and  centered  his  interests  and 
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feelings  mainly  in  the  conflicts  of  the  present  rather 
than  of  the  past. 

Much  over  sixty  years  of  age  now,  he  was  anxious 
and  restless.  Little  ground  had  he,  however,  for  the 
thought  that  his  most  active  days  were  yet  to  come ; 
that  the  tame  Diary  of  1830  was  destined  to  bristle 
with  the  record  of  the  fiercest,  most  chivalrous,  and 
statesman-like  conflicts  of  his  tumultuous  life.  The 
imperishable  distinction  of  "  The  Old  Man  Eloquent " 
was  yet  to  be  earned,  and  the  end  he  craved,  to  die 
in  the  harness  at  the  post  assigned  him,  was  destined 
to  be  his  grateful  lot. 

In  the  person  of  John  Quincy  Adams  there  passed 
from  the  White  House  the  last  statesman  who  was  to 
inhabit  it  for  a  long  time.  So  says  Dr.  Von  Hoist, 
the  very  pretentious  and  gossipy  foreign  writer  on 
American  history.  If  the  President's  Chair  lost  a 
statesman,  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  the  best 
interests  of  his  country  gained  a  champion  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress.  Every  page  of  the  old 
man's  career  from  this  time  onward  was  illuminated 
by  some  deed  of  moral  heroism  ;  and  no  hero  ever  gave 
up  life's  struggle  with  braver  or  safer  words  upon  his  lips. 

During  the  year  or  two  of  comparative  leisure  that 
followed  his  Presidency  Mr.  Adams  actually  attempted 
to  revive  his  taste  for  reading  novels,  but  not  meeting 
with  success,  strangely  asks  :  "  Can  philosophy  tell  me 
why  this  is  so  ?  "  But  philosophy  did  not  answer.  If 
it  had  done  so,  it  would  have  treated  the  matter  with 
aversion,  and  said  that  the  old  man  had  become  too 
ripe  and  wise  for  such  folly.  The  handmaids  of  phi- 
losophy, common  sense,  reason,  intelligence,  and  moral 
rectitude,  have  little  to  do  with  novel-reading. 
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Early  in  the  winter  of  1829,  Mr.  Adams  returned 
with  his  family  to  Washington,  where  he  remained 
until  the  following  summer. 

On  this  long  visit  he  received  much  of  his  former 
attention  from  friends  and  foes,  and  became  greatly 
interested  in  the  gossip  and  turmoil  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton  in  the  Cabinet  of 
General  Jackson,  and  the  bad  character  of  many  of 
the  appointments  and  acts  of  the  new  Administration. 
During  this  stay  at  the  Capital,  Mr.  Adams  vprote 
quite  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  which  was  printed  in  seA'-eral  chapters  in 
the  "American  Annual  Register,"  of  New  York. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  been  made  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  for  Harvard  University ;  and 
soon  after  his  return  from  Washington  one  of  the  Bos- 
ton newspapers  announced  that  John  Quincy  Adams, 
once  President  of  the  United  States,  was  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  National  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  Plymouth  District  of  Massachusetts.  This  an- 
nouncement started  much  curiosity  and  comment 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  a  new  step  in  the 
conduct  of  the  men  who  had  served  as  Presidents,  and 
while  the  people  had  no  especial  interest  in  the  matter, 
they  were  anxious  to  see  if  the  daring  old  man  would 
really  take  such  a  step.  Edward  Everett  and  other 
friends  suggested  to  Mr.  Adams  that  it  might  not  be 
deemed  proper  for  one  who  had  filled  the  President's 
Chair  to  become  a  member  of  Congress.  To  this  he 
replied : — 

"No  person  could  be  degraded  by  serviDg  the  people  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  would  an  ex- 
President  of  the   United   States   be   degraded   by  serving  as  a 
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selectman  of  his  town,  if  elected  there  by  the  people."    But  age 
and  infirmity  have  their  privileges  and  their  disqualifications." 

At  this  time  there  were  in  Massachusetts  Federal- 
ists, Anti-Federalists,  Jacksonians,  Republicans  (  D'em- 
ocrats),  and  National  Republicans.  The  war  against 
Freemasonry  had  broken  up  party  organization,  to  a 
great  extent,  but  the  Jackson  men  mainly  stood  clear 
of  the  crusade  against  the  secret  order.  In  fact,  the 
interest  in  general  politics  had  given  way  to  the  small 
affairs  of  the  various  factions.  But  the  Republicans 
and  National  Republicans  ( Federalists)  both  nomi- 
ntated  Mr.  Adams  for  Congress,  in  separate  conventions, 
and  in  November,  1830,  he  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority  over  a  Jackson  candidate,  and  a  regular  Fed- 
eralist. Of  this  event  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his 
Diary  : — 

"  Spent  the  evening  in  writing  and  reflecting  upon  this  new 
incident,  which  has  drifted  me  back  again  amidst  the  breakers 
of  the  political  ocean.  It  is  also  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  as  a  precedent  may  have  no  unimportant  bearing 
upon  future  events.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  is  re-eligible  as  long  as  he  lives.  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Madison  voluntarily  retired  after  one  re-election, 
and  Jefierson  no  doubt  intended  to  make  the  example  a  practical 
exposition  of  Constitutional  principle.  It  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  perhaps  with  not  much  cordiality,  and  will  be  continued 
as  long  as  a  Presidential  term  of  eight  years  shall  wear  out  the 
popularity  of  the  person  holding  the  office.  .  .  .  All  the 
preceding  Presidents  have  held  offices  of  a  public  nature  after 
the  expiration  of  their  Presidential  service ;  none,  however,  as  a 
member  of  either  House  of  Congress ;  and  there  are  many  who 
think  it  now  a  derogatory  descent.  This  is  a  mere  prejudice ; 
and  had  I  alleged  my  former  station  as  a  reason  for  rejecting 
the  suffrages  of  the  people  assigning  me  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  should  not  merely  have  been  chargeable  with 
arrogance,  but  should  have  exposed  myself  to  ridicule.  So  far 
as  concerns  myself,  I  consider  this  new  call  to  the  public  service 
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as  a  misfortune,  inasmucli  as  it  takes  from  me  the  last  hope  of 
an  old  age  of  quiet  and  leisure.  I  am  still  to  be  buffeted  with 
political  rancor  and  personal  malignity,  with  more  than  equal 
chances  of  losing  the  favor  even  of  those  who  now  think  they 
honor  themselves  by  their  suffrages  more  than  me." 

But  there  was  probably  no  event  in  Mr.  Adams's 
life  which  gave  him  such  real  delight  as  this  election 
to  Congress.  His  advancement  to  the  Presidency  was 
not  by  the  unmistakable  voice  of  the  people,,  although 
it  was  in  a  way  provided  by  the  Constitution,  and  the 
means  of  reaching  this  so-called  high  ofiice  never  was 
gratifying  to  him.  But  this  election  to  Congress  was 
the  spontaneous  gift  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
and  those,  too,  among  whom  he  had  always  lived,  and 
many  of  whom  had  once  been  loud  in  the  censure  of 
his  father,  if  not  also  of  himself. 

The  winter  of  1830,  which  Mr.  Adams  considered 
one  of  the  most  quiet  and  comfortable  of  his  life,  he 
also  spent  in  Washington  with  his  family.  This  year 
he  was  invited,  as  he  had  been  on  former  occasions, 
to  deliver  the  anniversary  discourse  for  the  Columbian 
Institute,  but  he  now  declined  on  grounds  not  very 
worthy,  but,  perhaps,  characteristic.  The  principal 
members  of  the  Administration  were  members  of  the 
Columbian  society,  and  his  treatment  had  been  so 
knavishly  and  slanderously  bad  from  these  men  that 
he  could  not  voluntarily  associate  with  them. 

He  had  urgent  applications  this  winter  to  write 
articles  for  several  newspapers,  but  did  little  in  that 
way  beyond  some  letters  drawn  out  by  the  Calhoun, 
Crawford,  and  Jackson  imbroglio,  and  concerning  the 
Live-Oak  plantation  he  had  started  in  Florida. 

This  winter  an  Indian  was  executed  by  the  author- 
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ities  of  Georgia  after  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  ordered  the  execution  to  be  stayed.  This 
event  created  no  little  excitement  in  the  country,  and 
was  considered  by  many  as  the  most  violent  thrust 
which  the  National  Government  had  ever  received, 
and  as  the  introduction  of  an  example  which  would 
lead  to  the  general  subversion  of  government,  and  the 
reign  of  anarchy.  But  the  course  of  Georgia  had  its 
advocates  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Of  this  affair 
Mr.  Adams  wrote  : — 

' '  The  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  setting  at 
defiance  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  are  published 
and  approved  in  the  "  Telegraph,"  the  Administration  newspaper 
at  this  place.  By  extending  the  laws  of  Georgia  over  the  coun- 
try and  people  of  the  Cherokees,  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States  were,  quoad  hoe,  set  aside.  They 
were  chaff  before  the  wind.  In  pursuance  of  these  laws  of  Georgia, 
a  Cherokee  Indian  is  prosecuted  for  the  murder  of  another  Indian 
before  a  State  court  in  Georgia,  tried  by  a  jury  of  white  men, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  He  appeals  to  the  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who  issues  an  injunction  to 
the  Governor  and  executive  ofiicers  of  Georgia  upon  the  appeal 
to  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  The  Governor  of 
Georgia  refuses  obedience  to  this  injunction,  and  the  Legislature 
pass  resolutions  that  they  wiU  not  appear  to  answer  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Constitution,  the 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  are  prostrate  in  the  State 
of  Georgia. 

"  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  state  of  things?  None.  Be- 
cause the  Executive  of  the  United  States  is  in  league  with  the 
State  of  Georgia.  He  will  not  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed.  A  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  sustains 
him  in  this  neglect  and  violation  of  his  duty.  There  is  no  har- 
mony in  the  government  of  the  Union.  .  .  .  The  Union  is  in 
the  most  imminent  danger  of  dissolution  from  the  old  inherent 
vice  of  confederacies,  anarchy  in  the  members.  To  this  end  one- 
third  of  the  people  is  perverted,  one-third  slumbers,  and  the  rest 
wring  their  hands  with  unavailing  lamentations  in  the  foresight 
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of  evil  which  they  can  not  avert.     The  ship  is  about  to  founder. 
A  merciful  Providence  can  save." 

Early  in  1831  Mr.  Adams  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Calhoun,  asking  him  to  answer  certain  questions 
about  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Crawford  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  especially  as  to  Jackson's  dealings 
with  the  Indians  in  Florida  at  that  period.  After  re- 
ceiving three  or  four  letters  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
consulting  with  Mr.  Wirt  about  the  matter,  he  finally 
concluded  to  satisfy  Mr.  Calhoun's  desire.  His  letter 
was  published  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  a  pamphlet  defense 
of  himself.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  greatly  gratified  with 
the  course  Mr.  Adams  took  with  him  in  this  affair; 
sent  him  an  apology  for  not  accepting  an  invitation  to 
a  dinner  at  the  White  House  about  the  close  of  Mr. 
Adams's  Administration,  and  desired  to  visit  him.  Mr. 
Adams  returned  word  that  he  did  not  remember  these 
things,  and  would  receive  Mr.  Calhoun  kindly  when 
he  chose  to  call  on  him.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of 
March,  Vice-President  Calhoun  called  and  had  a  long 
talk  with  Mr.  Adams.  But  Mr.  Adams  never  regained 
his  confidence  in  Calhoun,  although  there  was  for  a 
time  the  appearance  of  cordiality  between  them. 

Some  letters  passed  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Monroe  at  this  time;  and  much  of  Mr.  Adams's  leisure 
was  occupied  with  his  Diary,  and  in  writing  poetry. 
Among  his  poems  produced  this  winter  was  a  para- 
phrase of  the  149th  Psalm. 

His  Diary  at  this  time  was  a  wonderful  mass  of 
gossip,  in  which  even  an  unpolitical  denizen  of  Wash- 
ington, if  there  is  such  a  thing,  at  this  day,  with  ever 
so  ordinary  a  degree  of  the  noble  quality  of  gossiping, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  deeply  interested ;  and  while  it 
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is  quite  fragmentary,  it  yet  furnishes  a  graphic  history 
of  the  small,  as  well  as  the  more  important,  affairs  of 
the  Administration  and  the  times.  This  winter,  while 
in  Washington,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  his  most  pretentious 
poem,  "The  Conquest  of  Ireland,"  or  "Dermot  Mac 
Morrogh,"  to  be  fully  noticed  hereafter.  Indeed,  this 
was  a  busy  and  profitable  winter  to  the  energetic 
old  man. 

In  April,  1831,  Mr.  Adams  left  Washington,  and  on 
his  way  to  Quincy  stopped  in  New  York,  at  Mr.  Gou- 
verneur's,  to  see  for  the  last  time  Mr.  Monroe,  whom 
he  found  hardly  str.ong  enough  to  talk  to  him,  and  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  grave.  It  is  probably  worthy 
of  remark  that,  while  in  New  York  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Adams  was  invited  by  the  manager  of  some  theater  to 
attend  the  evening  performance,  and  actually  declined. 
Could  philosophy  account  for  this  strange  freak? 

In  May  Mr.  Adams  attended  a  convention  of  Anti- 
Masons  at  Faneuil  Hall,  although  he  took  no  part  in 
its  proceedings.  He  did  not  expect,  however,  long  to  be 
able  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  participation  in  the  great 
war  against  what  one  of  his  Masonic  friends  termed  a 
harmless,  inoffensive,  and  foolish  institution;  nor  did 
he  design  shunning  his  duty,  when  it  should  become 
apparent  in  the  case.  He  was  opposed  to  this  secret 
order,  as  his  father  had  been,  on  general  principles, 
apart  from  the  question  which  was  then  giving  it  a 
mortal  notoriety. 

Mr.  Adams  delivered  the  Independence  address  at 
Quincy  on  the  4th  of  July,  this  year.  He  spent  some 
time  in  the  preparation  of  this  address,  and  was  much 
concerned  about  avoiding  the  manner  and  substance 
of   his   former  4th   of   July   orations.      After  all   his 
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efforts,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  considered 
the  address  intolerably  dry.  Still  it  was  received 
with  great  favor,  and  met  little  of  that  prejudicial 
criticism  usually  bestowed  upon  his  writings  and 
speeches.  On  this  occasion  his  poem  of  the  149th 
Psalm  was  sung.  The  address  was  printed  in  Boston 
and  had  a  wide  circulation,  especially  on  account  of 
its  fervid  and  eloquent  appeals  for  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Adams 
was  invited  to  deliver  an  address  in  Boston  on  his  life 
and  character.  This  delicate  task  he  undertook,  and, 
after  spending  over  a  month  in  preparation,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1831,  delivered  his  "eulogy"  to  a 
large  assemblage  of  people  at  the  Old  South  Church. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Adams  was  spoken  of  as  the 
probable  candidate  of  the  Anti-Masons  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United 'States.  When  the  subject  was 
mentioned  to  him  he  fell  into  his  old  way  of  neither 
declining  nor  accepting,  but  indicating  that  it  would, 
doubtlessly,  be  his  duty  to  do  whatever  any  respectable 
number  of  his  countrymen  nominated  him  to  do,  while 
he  could  take  no  part,  in  word  or  deed,  in  placing 
himself  before  the  public  for  an  office.  Mr.  Adams 
really  hoped  that  the  convention  to  be  held  in  Balti- 
more in  December,  would  nominate  Richard  Rush,  or 
that  the  Anti-Masonic  faction  could  agree  to  take  Mr. 
Clay,  who  had  not  been  an  active  Mason. 

During  this  summer  Mr.  Adams  first  met  William 
H.  Seward,  who  came  to  Quincy  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  him.  Mr.  Seward  was  then  beginning  to 
rise  to  importance,  and  was  an  earnest  Anti-Mason. 

In  October,  1831,  Mr.  Adams  declined  the   nomi- 
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nation  for  governor  of  his  State.  This  he  did  mainly 
on  account  of  his  friendship  for  and  approval  of  the 
course  of  Governor  Lincoln,  whom  he  hoped  to  see 
the  people  sustain. 

So  the  summer  passed  with  unusual  activity  to 
Mr.  Adams,  neither  age  nor  infirmity,  of  which  he  had 
complained,  presenting  the  least  obstacle.  On  his  way 
to  Washington,  late  in  October,  he  stopped  in  New 
York  to  attend  a  scientific  and  literary  convention, 
acted  as  its  president,  and  aided  in  organizing  a  national 
literary  society.  But  this  was  nothing  more  than 
another  of  the  worthless  masculine  "  Phi  Beta  Gamma  " 
associations  like  that  of  which  he  was  a  member  in 
Boston. 

At  Philadelphia  he  visited  Nicholas  Biddle,  and 
was  smart  enough  to  order  his  stock  in  the  United 
States  Bank  to  be  sold.  Still  Mr.  Adams  took  this 
step  solely  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  feared  the  sup- 
port he  designed  giving  the  bank  might  be  attributed 
to  interested  or  selfish  motives.  He  certainly  did  not 
believe  or  know  that  the  bank  was  soon  destined  to  go 
down  in  a  contest  with  General  Jackson. 

Change  of  location  made  little  change  in  the  habits 
of  Mr.  Adams.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  Psalm- 
making,  or  versification  in  some  shape,  while  walking 
at  home,  that  he  readily  turned  his  attention  to  this 
occupation  when  traveling.  Soon  after  reaching  Wash- 
ington, in  November,  he  wrote  :  "  Since  I  left  Quincy 
I  have  composed  twenty-three  stanzas  of  versions 
of  the  Psalms,  all  bad,  but  as  good  as  I  could 
make  them." 

There  seemed  to  be  with  him  a  persistent  sort  of 
fatality  about  what  he  believed  to  be  his  indifferent  or 
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bad  Psalm-making.  Still  he  adhered  to  the  work  with 
a  grim  kind  of  heroism,  and  believed  it  his  destiny,  or 
some  such  unwise  thing.  Mr.  Adams  always  appeared 
to  carry  with  him  the  impression  that  Providence  di- 
rected even  the  smallest  things  in  his  life,  and  it  was 
a  part  of  his  daily  routine  to  assign  both  the  hard  and 
the  pleasant  lines  of  this  destiny  to  the  provision  and 
superintendence  of  the  Hand  above  him.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  however,  that  he  resisted  this  pretension 
in  other  men,  and  took  no  interest  in  the  oft-repeated 
assertion  that  General  Washington's  life  had  been 
especially  guarded  and  sustained  super  naturally. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES— MR.   ADAJJS    AGAIN    IN 

THE  HARNESS— "THUS  PASS  AWAY  IN  SUCCESSION 

THE  GLORIES  OF  THE  WORLD." 

IN  December,  1831,  Mr.  Adams  quietly  took  his 
seat  in  Congress,  and  amidst  surprising  manifesta- 
tions of  respect  from  many  of  those  who  had  recently 
been  arrayed  in  the  bitterest  hostility  against  him. 
He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Manufactures,  then  a  matter  of  great  national  impor- 
tance. This  position  was  not  congenial  to  Mr.  Adams, 
and  he  asked  to  be  excused  from  entering  upon  its 
duties,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  given 
his  attention  so  fully  to  that  subject  as  its  value 
required  at  that  time.  He  preferred  a  similar  place  on 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  but  the  Speaker 
said  that  his  unfriendly  relations  with,  President  Jack- 
son would  render  such  an  arrangement  undesirable. 
With  considerable  warmth  he  was  urged,  from  unex- 
pected quarters,  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  him,  as 
the  elicited  condition  of  the  country  in  reference  to 
the  tariff  needed  his  wisdom  and  the  influence  of  his 
political  standing. 

Accordingly  he  organized  the  committee,  and  at- 
tempted to  begin  the  work  assigned  to  it.  He  repeat- 
edly visited  the  Treasury  Department  to  consult  with 
Mr.  McLane  qn  the  course  desired  to  be  pursued  by 
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the  Administration  as  to  manufactures,  the  national 
debt,  and  the  general  matters  of  revenue.  Mr.  Clay  had 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  from  Kentucky,  and  had  also 
been  nominated  at  Baltimore  by  the  National  Repub- 
licans (Whigs)  for  the  Presidency,  and  he  now  came 
forward  as  the  champion  of  a  vigorous  revenue  plan. 
While  Mr.  Adams  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  agree 
with  and  be  on  favorable  terms  with  Mr.  Clay,  he 
could  not  support  his  policy  at  this  time.  He  pre- 
ferred the  plan  of  the  Administration,  as  then  indi- 
cated. Mr.  Adams  was  in  a  conciliatory  frame  of 
mind,  and  willing  and  anxious  to  do  something  with 
the  tariif  to  appease  the  belligerent  South.  He  was 
not  willing  to  go  Mr.  Clay's  length  for  the  "American 
System,"  and  defy  the  South,  the  President,  and  the 
devil,  as  Clay  said. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  there  was 
no  harmony  in  Mr.  Adams's  committee,  although  it 
was  favorable  to  the  Administration  plan  of  discharg- 
ing the  public  debts,  and  its  chairman  was  disposed  to 
meet  the  angry  South  on  the  tariff  in  a  compromising 
spirit.  So  accommodating,  indeed,  did  Mr.  Adams 
appear,  that  a  very  decided  reaction  in  his  favor  was 
exhibited  in  many  Southern  newspapers'.  But  this 
was  of  short  duration,  and  served  at  the  time  to  subject 
him  to  a  sharp  criticism  at  the  North.  Mr.  Adams 
was  placed  on  the  committee  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  March,  1832, 
went  to  Philadelphia  for  that  purpose. 

During  this  exciting  session  of  Congress  Mr.  Adams 
had  often  been  tempted  to  join  in  the  intemperate 
discussions  of  the  moment,  but  managed  to  get  through 
with  a  degree  of  quietness  he  hardly  ever  felt  again. 
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Yet  at  no  time  in  his  public  career  had  he  such  gloomy 
■  thoughts  as  to  the  safety  of  the  country.  Congress 
had  passed  a  resolution  proposing  to  remove  the 
remains  of  Washington  to  the  National  Capital,  and 
to  celebrate  the  event  with  what  was  termed  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  But,  although  G.  W.  P.  Custis 
assented  to  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  "  Lady " 
Washington,  John  A.  Washington  declined  to  have 
the  tomb  of  the  General  disturbed.  Reflecting  on  this 
affair  and  the  state  of  the  country,  Mr.  Adams  wrote 
in  his  Diary  on  the  22d  of  February,  1832  : — 

' '  I  did  wish  that  this  resolution  might  have  been  carried  into 
execution,  but  this  wish  was  connected  with  an  imagination  that 
this  federative  Union  was  to  last  for  ages.  I  now  disbelieve  its 
duration  for  twenty  years,  and  doubt  its  continuance  for  five." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  Mr.  Adams 
resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  of 
Manufactures.  But  this  committee  was  unfortunately 
organized,  and  did  little  else  than  quarrel,  so  that 
before  the  end  of  the  session,  it  was  relieved  of  duty 
and  disbanded.  Mr.  Adams  made  a  report,  however, 
signed  by  himself  and  one  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, whicli  he  succeeded  in  having  printed.  Duff 
Green,  the  government  printer,  was  so  dilatory  or  indif- 
ferent about  this  report,  that  Mr.  Adams  becoming  rest- 
less, took  the  manuscript  from  the  office  of  the  "  Tele- 
graph," Green's  paper,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
of  March,  1833,  it  appeared  in  the  "National  Intelli- 
gencer." This  report  was  really  an  appeal  to  the 
people  against  the  President's  last  annual  address, 
which  Mr.  Adams  considered  advocated  a  system  of 
national  disunion  and  ruin.     On  the  day  this  message  ' 
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was  read  in  Congress,  Mr.  Adams  recorded  this  opinion 
of  it  :— 

"  The  message  of  the  President  gives  great  dissatisfaction  to 
all  those  with  whom  I  converse,  and  will  be  received  ^yith 
rapture  by  his  partisans.  He  has  cast  away  all  neutrality  which 
he  had  heretofore  maintained  upon  the  conflicting  interests  and 
opinions  of  the  difierent  sections  of  the  country,  and  surrenders 
the  whole  Union  to  the  nuUifiers  of  the  South  and  the  land- 
robbers  of  the  West." 

Although  Mr.  Adams  looked  upon  the  prospects  of 
the  Union  at  this  time  with  serious  forebodings,  and 
with  most  of  the  public  men  of  the  day,  seemed  to 
think  there  was  no  remedy  or  power  against  disunion, 
he  strongly  favored  those  measures  which  tended  to 
establish  the  national  authority ;  supported  the  act 
enforcing  the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  as  well  as  all 
measures  looking  to  the  general  advancement  and 
improvement  of  the  country.  General  Jackson's  proc- 
lamation against  nullification  temporarily  revived  his 
hopes  ;  he  now  opposed  all  concessions  to  South  Caro- 
lina while  she  continued  her  hostility  to  the  authority 
of  the  General  Government;  and  was  in  favor  of 
compelling  her  submission  by  force,  an  extremity  he 
had,  perhaps,  never  contemplated  except  in  his  own 
dealings  with  the  rude,  foolish,  and  unpatriotic  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia,  a  few  years  before.  His  feelings 
were  intensely  aroused,  and  he  desired  the  question 
of  nullification  and  secession  to  be  settled  forever  at 
that  time.  With  all  the  President's  bluster,  Mr. 
Adams  soon  discovered  that  the  world  had  given  him 
credit  for  more  than  he  deserved, 'that  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  nuUifiers. 

He  opposed  Mr.  Clay's  compromise   measure   and 
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looked  with  dread  and  disgust  upon  the  turn,  at  last, 
taken  by  the  Administration  and  in  Congress,  yielding 
to  the  false  State  rights  issue  set  up,  and  fostering 
the  spirit  of  nullification  and  anarchy.  His  opposition 
to  the  course  of  President  Jackson  henceforward  was 
decided  and  persistent,  and  from  this  position  he  saw 
little  opportunity  for  deviation.  Still  from  this  stiff 
stand  he  did  depart  in  a  few  instances,  and  especially 
did  he  come  to  Jackson's  relief  at  a  moment  when  he 
most  needed  help,  as  he  had  done  years  before,  in  the 
French  spoliation  claims.  Five  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  provided  for  in  favor  of  the  United  States  by 
treaty,  but  France  showed  no  disposition  to  liquidate 
the  debt.  General  Jackson,  enraged  at  the  conduct 
of  the  French  authorities  and  disgusted  with  asking 
for  payment,  at  last  signified  his  intention  to  have 
the  money,  or  fight  for  it.  But  Jackson's  belligerent 
mood  frightened  many  of  his  timid  friends,  and  his 
appeal  to  Congress  seemed  destined  to  fall  far  short 
of  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Adams  believing  Jackson  right  appeared  in  a 
speech  in  defense  of  his  policy.  In  this  speech  he 
opposed  the  idea  of  further  attempts  at  negotiation 
and  persuasion,  appealed  to  the  warlike  and  chival- 
rous record  of  his  countrymen,  and  boldly  declared 
that  Congress  ought  to  support  the  President  in  his 
assertion  that  he  should  only  reopen  negotiations  with 
France  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  This  speech  brought 
general  applause  from  the  House,  and  turned  the  tide 
overwhymingly  in  support  of  the  President.  The 
result  was  more  than  the  most  sanguine  hoped  for ;  the 
French  authorities  concluding  it  impolitic  to  risk  a  war 
on  such  a  stake,  took  steps  to  settle  the  American  claim. 
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This  timely  support  brought  no  kindly  recognition 
from  General  Jackson.  Nor  did  Mr.  Adams  expect 
anything  of  the  sort.  He  had  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  in  this  case  because  he  believed  it  right 
and  best  for  the  country,  and  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  statement  that  his  opposition  to  the  Administra- 
tion was  not  based  upon  the  same  ground.  That  he 
considered  General  Jackson  wholly  unqualified  for  the 
office  he  held,  thought  himself  greatly  injured  by 
Jackson's  conduct,  and  despised  his  ignorance  and 
monstrous  pretensions,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  he 
allowed  his  opinions  and  feelings  on  this  matter  to 
warp  his  judgment  or  change  his  acts  when  his 
country  was  in  question  can  not  be  sustained,  and  is 
sufficiently  disproved  by  his  course  in  this  controversy 
with  France. 

Mr.  Adams  seldom,  or  never,  perhaps,  became  so 
much  of  a  politician,  or  so  little  of  a  statesman  as  to 
shape  his  acts  by  his  personal  feelings.  If  he  was 
wrong  in  his  defense  and  support  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  sincere  in  his  convictions  of 
right.  In  his  minority  report,  signed  by  himself  and 
one  other,  he  denied  every  charge  made  against  the 
Bank,  and  earnestly  considered  General  Jackson's  war 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  crimes  to  which  his  ignorance 
and  other  numerous  disqualifications  laid    him  liable. 

In  a  speech  in  the  House  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1836,  on  some  resolutions  providing  for  distributions 
from  the  public  stores  to  citizens  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama  who  had  suffered  from  Indian  depredations, 
Mr.  Adams  said  of  this    matter : — 

"  Georgia,  sir,  Georgia,  by  trampling  upon  the  faith  of  our 
national  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  by  subjecting  them 
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to  her  State  laws,  first  set  the  example  of  that  policy  which  is 
now  in  the  process  of  consummation  by  this  Indian  war.  In  set- 
ting this  example  she  bade  defiance  to  the  authority  of  the  Grov- 
ernment  of  this  Nation.  She  nullified  your  laws;  she  set  at 
naught  your  Executive  and  judicial  guardians  of  the  common 
Constitution  of  the  land.  To  what  extent  she  carried  this  policy, 
the  dungeons  of  her  prisons,  and  the  records  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  the  United  States,  can  tell. 

"To  those  prisons  she  committed  inoffensive,  innocent,  pious 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  truth,  for  carrying  the  light,  the  com- 
forts, the  consolations  of  that  Gospel,  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
those  unhappy  Indians.  A  solemn  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  pronounced  that  act  a  violation  of 
your  treaties  and  your  laws.  Georgia  defied  that  decision.  Your 
Executive  Government  never  carried  it  into  execution.  The  im- 
prisoned missionaries  of  the  Gospel  were  compelled  to  purchase 
their  ransom  from  perpetual  captivity  by  sacrificing  their  rights 
as  freemen  to  the  meekness  of  their  principles  as  Christians ;  and 
you  have  sanctioned  all  these  outrages  upon  justice,  law,  and 
humanity,  by  succumbing  to  the  power  and  the  policy  of  Georgia  ; 
by  accommodating  your  legislation  to  her  arbitrary  will ;  by  tear- 
ing to  tatters  your  old  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  by  constrain- 
ing them,  under  peine  forte  et  dure,  to  the  mockery  of  signing 
other  treaties  with  you,  which,  at  the  first  moment  when  it  shall 
suit  your  purpose,  you  will  again  tear  to  tatters,  and  scatter  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  ;  till  the  Indian  race  shall  be  extinct 
upon  this  Continent,  and  it  shall  become  a  problem,  beyond  the 
solution  of  antiquaries  and  historical  societies,  what  the  red  man 
of  the  forest  was. 

"This,  sir,  is  the  remote  and  primitive  cause  of  the  present 
Indian  war,  your  own  injustice  sanctioning  and  sustaining  that 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  This  system  of  policy  was  first  intro- 
duced by  the  present  Administration  of  your  National  Govern- 
ment. It  is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  system  which  had  been 
pursued  by  all  the  preceding  Administrations  of  this  Government 
under  the  present  Constitution.  That  system  consisted  in  the 
most  anxious  and  persevering  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians,  to 
attach  them  to  the  soil  upon  which  they  lived,  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  to  soften  and  humanize  their  hearts,  to  fix  in  permanency 
their  habitations,  and  to  turn  them  from  the  wandering  and  pre- 
carious pursuits  of  the  hunter  to  the  tillage  of  the  ground,  to  the 
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cultivation  of  corn  and  cotton,  to  the  comforts  of  the  fireside,  to 
the  delights  of  home.  This  was  the  system  of  Washington  and  of 
Jefierson,  steadily  pursued  by  all  their  successors,  and  to  which 
all  your  treaties  and  all  your  laws  of  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes  were  accommodated.  The  whole  system  is  now  broken  up, 
and  instead  of  it  you  have  adopted  that  of  expelling,  by  force  or 
by  compact,  all  the  Indian  tribes  from  their  own  territories  and 
dwellings  to  a  region  beyond  the  Mississippi,  beyond  the  Missouri, 
beyond  the  Arkansas,  bordering  upon  Mexico;  aud  there  you 
have  deluded  them  with  the  hope  that  they  will  find  a  permanent 
abode,  a  final  resting-place  from  your  never-ending  rapacity  and 
persecution.  There  you  have  undertaken  to  lead  the  willing,  and 
drive  the  reluctant,  by  fraud  or  by  force,  by  treaty  or  by  the 
sword  and  the  rifle,  all  the  remnants  of  the  Seminoles,  the  Creeks, 
of  the  Cherokees  and  the  Choctaws,  and  of  how'  many  other 
tribes  I  can  not  now  stop  to  enumerate." 

In  the  fall  of  1837  Mr.  Adams  made  his  famous 
speech  called  "  Nouns,  Pronouns,  Verbs,  and  Adverbs." 
This  speech  was  brought  out  and  uttered  on  the  mo- 
ment, without  preparation,  by  a  remark  from  C.  C 
Cambreleng  that  at  such  a  moment  the  House  could 
not  consume  its  time  in  caviling  about  the  con- 
struction of  a  sentence  to  which  Mr.  Adams  ob- 
jected, or  in  discussing  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  and 
adverbs.  Of  this  speech  the  "  National  Register " 
said : — 

"  Mr.  Adams's  speech  upon  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  and  ad- 
verbs, displays  a  degree  of  patient  labor  and  research,  which 
must  convince  both  political  friends  and  foes  that  neither  time 
nor  circumstances  have  impaired  the  strength  or  acuteness  of  his 
mind,  or  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  what  he  deems  to  be  the  interests 
of  the  people.  Familiar  as  we  have  been,  for  a  series  of  years, 
with  minute  calculations  and  statistical  details,  the  most  powerful 
but  least  prized  modes  of  exhibiting  results,  we  have  been  sur- 
prised and  delighted  at  the  clearness  and  force  with  which  every 
point  is  illustrated,  and  most  warmly  commend  the  speech  to  all 
who  wish  to  understand  the  questions  on  which  it  treats." 
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Mr.  Adams  was,  perhaps,  the  most  punctual  and 
industrious  member  of  Congress,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  and  last  years  of  his  connection  with 
the  House  he  spoke  on  nearly  all  important  questions. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  his  labors,  and  his  remarkable 
speeches  in  Congress  were  more  numerous  than  his 
popular  addresses.  And  although  the  feeling  against 
him,  especially  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  House,  was 
intensely  bitter  from  the  day  he  appeared  in  that  body 
in  1831  to  the  day  of  his  death,  there  were  many 
strange  outbursts  of  admiration  for  the  brave  old  man, 
even  from  his  enemies.  In  the  Spring  of  1834,  War- 
ren R.  Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  said  in  a  speech  in 
the  House  : — 

' '  Well  do  I  remember  the  enthusiastic  zeal  with  which  we 
reproached  the  Administration  of  that  gentleman  (pointing  to  Mr. 
Adams),  and  the  ardor  and  vehemence  with  which  we  labored  to 
bring  in  another.  For  the  share  I  had  in  those  transactions,  and  it 
was  not  a  small  one,  I  hope  God  will  forgive  me,  for  I  never 
shall  forgive  myself." 

Little  reason,  however,  had  this  stern,  unbending 

man   to   congratulate  himself  on   similarly  expressed 

views  from  his  fellow-members.     They  were  "  too  few 

and  far  between"  to  deserve  passing  recognition.    After 

James    K.  Polk   had    given   vent    to    his    sentiments 

against  him,  and  in  extolling  General  Jackson,  one  day 

early  in  1834,  Mr.  Adams  rose  at  his  seat,  and  said  : — 

"I  shall  not  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee;  and  I 
give  notice,  once  for  all,  that,  whenever  any  admirer  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  think  fit  to  pay  his  court  to  him 
in  this  House,  either  by  a  flaming  panegyric  upon  him,  or  by  a 
rancorous  invective  on  me,  he  shall  never  elicit  one  word  of  reply 
from  me. 

'  No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp. 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.'  " 
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During  his  long  and  remarkable  career  in  Congress 
at  this  time,  he  departed  little  from  the  course  here 
indicated.  When  storms  of  vengeance  thickened 
around  him,  the  old  man  never  lost  his  mind.  No 
sudden  dash  came  upon  him  unprepared.  Although 
loaded  with  sarcasm  and  always  ready  to  drive  the 
facts  of  which  he  was  master  home  upon  his  opponents 
with  a  vehemence  under  which  they  writhed,  he  dis- 
dained wordy  personal  defense.  He  engaged  in  a 
battle  of  principles  which  he  knew  to  be  right,  and 
with  little  support,  he  triumphed  at  last.  A  moralist, 
too  unpliant  to  be  a  politician  in  a  vulgar  sense,  he 
strangely  enough  held  his  place  among  politicians,  de- 
spising their  tricks  and  assailing  their  errors ;  and  in 
his  whole  career,  and  especially  in  his  Presidency  and 
his  subsequent  sixteen  years  in  Congress,  presenting  a 
picture  of  moral  grandeur  which  must  increase  in  value 
among  his  countrymen  as  the  repetition  of  his  example 
unfortunately  appears  to  become  more  rare. 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  some  of  Mr.  Adams's 
friends  again  began  to  talk  of  him  for  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  But  this  idea  was  never  agreeable  to 
him.  For  a  little  while  only,  in  his  early  life,  he  had 
held  a  State  office,  and  it  was  now  with  considerable 
anxiety  that  he  contemplated  withdrawing  from  a  long 
career  in  the  service  of  the  whole  country  to  become 
a  mere  local  or  State  official.  A  more  contracted  arena 
than  that  presented  in  the  politics  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion was  not  in  harmony  with  the  noble  proportions 
of  his  patriotism.  In  April  he  was  gratified  by  a 
re-election  to  Congress,  this  time  receiving  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  his  district. 

This  summer  Mr.  Adams  demoted  much  of  the  time 
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to  a  more  critical  study  of  the  Pentateuch  with  a  view 
to  devising  a  plan  of  government  based  upon  the  Levit- 
ical  Law.  But  in  this  he  was  not  more  successful 
than  he  had  been  in  some  similar  pursuits. 

President  Jackson  made  his  tour  to  New  England 
this  summer  (1833),  and  Harvard  University  made  a 
doctor  of  laws  out  of  the  man  Mr.  Adams  called  the 
Horse  Racer.  This  ridiculous  ceremony  Mr.  Adams 
declined  to  attend,  although  he  was  then  one  of  the 
directors  or  overseers  of  the  college,  for  two  reasons  : 
Fiist,  because  of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received 
from  General  Jackson ;  and,  secondly,  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  honorable  old  school  disgraced  by 
conferring  such  a  mark  of  quality  upon  "a  barbarian 
who  could  not  write  a  sentence  of  grammar,  and  hardly 
could  spell  his  own  name." 

In  his  quiet  retreat  at  Quincy,  on  the  22d  of  June, 
1833,  he  wrote  in  his  Diary  : — 

"There  was  much  cannonading  this  afternoon  at  the  Presi- 
dent's reviewing  the  military  companies  in  Boston.  The  distant 
report  of  them  gave  me  a  double  relish  for  the  solitary  tranquil- 
lity of  my  own  occupations.  No  period  of  life  has  ever  yielded 
me  so  much  quiet  contentment  as  that  which  I  enjoy  with  my 
family  in  health  about  me,  totally  uninterrupted  by  visitors,  and 
cultivating,  in  such  health  as  I  have,  my  seedling  plants  and 
trees ;  laboring  bodily  from  three  to  four  hours  a  day  on  horti- 
cultural experiments." 

Mr.  Adams  had  ample  grounds,  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  speaking,  for  ill-feeling  towards  President 
Jackson,  and  during  this  summer  he  saw  many  a  pas- 
sage in  Jackson's  life  which  he  deemed  especially 
deserving  of  his  ridicule.  He  had  no  more  confidence 
in  the  General's  sincerity  in  small  matters  than  in 
large  ones,  and  was  very  harsh  in  his  criticisms.     He 
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said  the  General's  illaess  on  this  tour  was  mere  pre- 
tension, to  a  great  extent.  It  was  turning  disease  to 
commodity.  His  real  complaints  were  trickery  and 
fatigue.  Such  was  his  opinion  of  Doctor  Andrew 
Jackson,  as  he  was  delighted  to  call  the  President. 

Mr.  Adams  employed  himself  this  summer  in  a  vain 
effort  to  teach  Louisa,  his  son  John's  daughter,  to  re- 
cite the  English  alphabet,  which  he  considered  about  as 
difficult  an  undertaking  as  he  had  ever  attempted.  He 
was  consoled,  however,  by  remembering  that  he  had 
engaged  for  forty  years  in  an  attempt  to  commit  to 
memory  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  had  actually  not  suc- 
ceeded, notwithstanding  his  early  and  late  acquirements 
as  a  linguist. 

This  fall  Mr.  Adams  consented  to  be  the  Anti- 
Mason  candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts ;  but 
there  were  at  least  four  tickets  in  the  field,  and  the 
people  failed  to  effect  an  election.  It  then  becoming 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  choose  a  governor  from 
the  two  candidates  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  Mr.  Adams  declined  to  allow  the  further  use 
of  his  name  in  the  contest,  although  he  was  second  in 
the  list  of  candidates.  While  this  method  of  election 
was  the  one  provided  by  the  Constitution,  it  was  repug- 
nant to  him.  He  had  been  made  President  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  fact  had  always  been  a  source  of 
disappointment  and  regret.  He  desired  the  undoubted 
verdict  of  the  people  at  the  polls.  In  his  election  to 
Congress  he  had  this,  and  it  afforded  him  great  grati- 
fication. While  he  was  earnest  and  unyielding  in  his 
efforts  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  State  and  sec- 
tion, his  great  pride  was  in  the  national  aspect  of  almost 
his  entire  public  career,  and  there  could  be  no  interest 
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to  him  in  contemplating  a  position  which  would  circum- 
scribe his  aspirations.  He  liked  Washington,  and  he 
liked  the  free  national  character  he  could  yet  maintain 
as  a  member  of  Congress.  Other  motives  which  in- 
fluenced Mr.  Adams  in  the  course  he  took  at  this 
time,  and  his  entire  connection  with  political  Anti- 
Masonry,  must  be  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter. 

At  the  opening  of  Congress  Mr.  Adams  was  again 
in  his  seat,  and,  as  before,  was  placed  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Manufactures,  with  a  more  desirable  mem- 
bership, he  said,  because  the  course  the  Administration 
was  taking  left  nothing  for  the  committee  to  do. 

During  this  session  Mr.  Adams  prepared  and  par- 
tially delivered  a  speech,  suppressed  by  the  "  previous 
question,"  on  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  April,  1834,  this 
speech  was  printed  in  the  columns  of  the  "National 
Intelligencer,"  and  subsequently  many  thousand  copies 
in  pamphlet  form  were  distributed  over  the  country. 
But  all  these  efforts  were  in  vain.  Nothing  could  stay 
the  irresistible  hand  raised  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Bank.  Here  the  wise  and  cautious  "statesman"  was 
not,  in  any  sense,  equal  to  the  bold  "barbarian"  whose 
ignorance  he  despised. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1834,  William  Wirt  died 
at  his  temporary  residence  in  Washington  City.  The 
same  day  Mr.  Adams  wrote  :  "  And  thus  pass  away 
in  succession  the  glories  of  the  world.  He  has  not  left 
a  wiser  or  better  behind." 

After  attending  the  funeral  two  days  afterwards  he 
again  wrote  in  the  Diary : — 

"  For  the  rest  of  the  day  I  was  unable  to  attend  to  anything. 
I  could  think  of  nothing   but  William  Wirt,  of  his  fine  talents, 
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of  his  amiable  and  admirable  character ;  the  twelve  years  during 
which  we  had  been  in  close  official  relation  together;  the  scene 
when  he  went  with  me  to  the  Capitol;  his  warm  and  honest 
sympathy  with  me  in  my  trials  when  President  of  the  United 
States;  my  interview  with  him  in  January,  1831,  and  his  faithful 
devotion  to  the  memory  of  Monroe.  These  recollections  were 
oppressive  to  my  feelings.  I  thought  some  public  testimonial 
from  me  to  his  memory  was  due  at  this  time.  But  Mr.  Wirt 
was  no  partisan  of  the  present  Administration.  He  had  been  a 
formal  and  dreaded  opponent  to  the  re-election  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son ;  and  so  sure  is  anything  I  say  or  do  to  meet  insuperable 
obstruction,  that  I  could  not  imagine  anything  I  could  offer  with 
the  remotest  prospect  of  success.  I  finally  concluded  to  ask  of 
the  House,  to-morrow  morning,  to  have  it  entered  upon  the  jour- 
nal of  this  day  that  the  adjournment  was  that  the  Speaker  and 
members  might  be  able  to  attend  the  funeral  of  William  Wirt. 
I  wrote  a  short  address,  to  be  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the 
House." 

Shortly  before  the  adjournment  in  June,  news  was 
received  in  this  country  of  the  death  of  La  Fayette. 
Members  of  both  Houses  met  to  take  some  action  in 
the  case,  and  by  motion  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  Mr. 
Adams  was  appointed  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  life 
and  character  of  La  Fayette.  During  the  vacation, 
Mr.  Adams  prepared  this  address  in  his  retreat  at 
Quincy,  but  up  to  the  last  moment  before  its  delivery 
he  was  engaged  in  its  revision,  and  when  the  time 
actually  came  he  regretted  that  he  could  not  re-write 
the  entire  address.  On  the  last  day  of  December,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  before  'the  President 
and  his  Cabinet,  the  members  of  both  branches  of 
Congress,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  the  address 
was  delivered.  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Adams's  most  pol- 
ished and  florid  productions,  and  was  received  with 
general  favor  throughout  the  country.  Congress  order- 
ing thousands  of  copies  of  it  at  the  public  expense. 
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During  the  long  vacation  in  the  summer  of  1834, 
Mr.  Adams  made  the  following  record  in  his  Diary  : — 

"The  succession  to  the  Presidency  absorbs  all  national  in- 
terests, and  the  electioneering  contests  are  becoming  merely  venial. 
My  hopes  of  the  long  continuance  of  this  Union  are  extinct.  .  .  . 
My  own  system  of  administration,  which  was  to  make  the  na- 
tional domain  the  inexhaustible  fund  for  progressive  and  unceas- 
ing internal  improvement,  has  failed.  Systematically  renounced 
and  denounced  by  the  present  Administration,  it  has  been  undis- 
guisedly  abandoned  by  H.  Clay,  ingloriously  deserted  by  J.  C 
Calhoun,  and  silently  given  up  by  D.  Webster.  These  are  the 
opposition  aspirants  to  the  Presidential  succession,  not  one  of 
them  having  a  system  of  administration  which  he  would  now 
dare  to  avow,  and  at  this  time  scarcely  linked  together  by  the 
brittle  chain  of  common  opposition  to  the  unprincipled  absurdi- 
ties of  the  present  incumbent.     .     .     . 

"The  prosperity  of  the  country,  independent  of  all  the  agency 
of  the  Government,  is  so  great  that  the  people  have  nothing  to 
disturb  them  but  their  own  waywardness  and  corruption.  They 
quarrel  upon  dissensions  of  a  doit,  and  split  up  into  gangs  of 
partisans  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  without  knowing  why  they  prefer 
one  to  another.  Caucuses,  county,  State,  and  national  conven- 
tions, public  dinners,  and  dinner-table  speeches  two  or  three 
hours  long,  constitute  the  operative  power  of  electioneering ;  and 
the  parties  are  of  workingmen,  temperance  reformers,  Anti- 
Masons,  Union  and  States-rights  men,  Nulliiiers,  and,  above  all, 
Jackson  men.  Van  Buren  men,  Clay  men,  Calhoun  men,  Web- 
ster men,  and  McLean  men,  Whigs  and  Tories,  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  without  one  ounce  of  honest  principle  to  choose  be- 
tween them." 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress  Mr.  Adams  was 
made  chairman  of  a  committee  for  fixing  the  northern 
line  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  considered  this 
one  of  the  most  trying  positions  he  had  yet  occupied. 
The  State  of  Michigan  stood  on  one  side  of  this  case, 
and  he  saw  that  whatever  he  did  he  would  be  sure  to 
surround  himself  with  more  enemies.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  if  justice  was   done  he  must  decide  in 
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favor  of  Michigan,  and  said  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
case  in  which  the  right  was  so  wholly  on  one  side  and 
the  power  on  the  other.  He  considered  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Ohio  Legislature  looking  to  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  territory  claimed,  hy  force,  as  a  wonderful 
instance  of  the  necessity  of  a  wise  controlling  power ; 
and  the  message  of  Governor  Lucas,  on  which  the 
Legislature  had  based  its  action,  he  thought  the  most 
imprudent  state  paper  he  had  ever  read.  General 
Cass,  Secretary  of  War,  intimated  that  he  would  resist 
the  pretensions  of  Ohio  by  force.  But  that  State  pre- 
pared to  assert  her  claim,  and  Michigan,  not  behind, 
took  steps  to  meet  force  by  force.  Here  again  Mr. 
Adams  might  have  invoked  the  aid  of  the  heathen 
philosophers  to  supply  a  reason  for  the  enmity  of  in- 
dividuals or  whole  communities  toward  upright  public 
men,  who  in  the  discharge  of  what  they  believe  to  be 
their  duty  render  just  decisions,  or  wisely  decide 
against  some  personal  or  local  interest. 

On  any  ground  of  intelligence  or  moral  rectitude 
this  conduct  is  entirely  inexplicable.  No  American 
who  came  to  the  dignity  of  genuine  statesmanship 
ever  suffered  so  much  as  did  Mr.  Adams  from  this 
species  of  shallow  and  willful  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  his  countrymen. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MR.  ADAMS  AND  FREEMASONRY— THE  GREAT  CRAFT  IN 
DANGER— A  WONDERFUL  CONFLICT. 

WILLIAM  MORGAN,  a  "Royal  Arch"  Mason,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  residing  in  Batavia,  Genesee 
County,  New  York,  falling  out  with  the  Masons,  and 
desiring  to  profit  by  his  knowledge,  gave  out  eai-ly  in 
1826  that  he  was  preparing  to  publish  to  the  world 
what  was  claimed  to  be  the  foolish  and  wicked  mys- 
teries of  the  "order."  He  formed  a  connection  with 
David  C.  Miller,  the  editor  of  the  town  newspaper,  who 
entered  with  spirit  into  the  fatal  work. 

At  first,  to  all  appearances,  the  Masons  gave  little 
heed  to  Morgan,  but  this  indifference  was  of  short 
duration,  and  his  purposes  were  soon  understood  among 
the  brethren  throughout  the  neighborhood,  and  even  in 
remote  parts  of  the  State.  Efforts  were  speedily  made 
to  obtain  possession  of  his  manuscript,  or  induce  him 
to  abandon  his  unfraternal  project.  All  these  efforts 
were,  however,  in  the  main,  unsuccessful.  But  what 
could  not  be  accomplished  in  one  way  must  be  reached 
in  another.  If  fair  means  would  not  do,  a  resort  to 
foul  ones  appeared  inevitable.  But  the  story  has  often 
been  told,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  what 
could,  perhaps,  never  have  been  more  than  substan- 
tially true.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Morgan  was  ar- 
rested by  civil  officers  who  were  Masons,  on  a  ridicu- 
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lous  charge  preferred  by  a  Mason,  and  carried  to 
Canandaigua.  On  the  11th  of  September,  1826,  he 
was  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  that  place, 
and  immediately  discharged.  At  once  rearrested  for 
a  trifling  debt  which  the  Masons  had  trumped  up,  he 
was  thrown  into  jail.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  he 
was  let  out,  seized,  and  rapidly  conveyed  in  a  closed 
carriage  to  Fort  Niagara,  and  was  there  shortly  after- 
wards drowned,  or  destroyed  in  some  other  way,  as 
was  supposed,  by  his  former  brethren. 

However  unpalatable  this  record  may  be  to  a  pow- 
erful secret  society,  it  is  that  which  history  has  made; 
and  time  and  lethe  with  all  their  corroding  influences 
will  never  be  able  to  change,  mitigate,  or  remove  it 
from  the  endless  annals  of  evil  deeds. 

In  the  whole  record  of  crime,  it  would  be  diflScult 
to  find  one  which  fell  farther  short  of  its  purpose  than 
the  murder  of  William  Morgan.  It  not  only  did  not 
prevent  the  publication  of  his  exposition  of  Freema- 
sonry, as  far  as  he  knew,  but  it  also  led  to  other  and 
more  extensive  publications,  and  gave  to  the  trifling 
and  foolishly  pompous  order  thrusts  from  which  it  was 
long  in  recovering,  and  left  a  scar  which  no  conjury 
or  medication  can  ever  remove.  Without  this  «rime 
Morgan's  book  would  have  been  an  idle  tale ;  with 
the  crime  the  book  was  verified,  and  a  social  and  po- 
litical revolution  was  inaugurated.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  the  passions  of  men  running  away  with  their 
judgments. 

Freemasonry  claimed  the  respectability  of  great 
age,  and  was,  without  pretense,  acquiring  no  inconsid- 
erable influence  in  politics  and  social  afi'airs.  But  the 
Batavian  abduction  illustrated  a  feature  of  the  order 
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not  wholly  unknown,  and  aroused  a  degree  of  enmity 
it  had  never  before  felt.  This  characteristic  feature, 
unknown  in  other  organizations,  was  the  utter  intoler- 
ance of  open  enemies,  and  the  abhorrence  of  this  spirit 
greatly  augmented  the  Anti  -  Masonic  excitement 
throughout  the  country.  This  excitement  soon  took 
a  political  turn,  and  for  several  years,  especially  in 
New  York,  political  Anti-Masonry  absorbed  public  in- 
terest, to  a  great  extent. 

The  Anti-Masonic  party,  properly  speaking,  was 
formally  organized  in  a  building  called  the  Kremlin, 
in  Buffiilo,  and  from  this  it  spread  through  New  Eng- 
land and  most  of  the  Northern  States.  The  growth 
and  success  of  this  short-lived  party,  for  a  time,  ap- 
peared to  overshadow  the  prospects  of  General  Jack- 
son, arid  the  hopes  of  his  friends  were  almost  crushed. 

The  Anti-Masons  had  elected  a  number  of  Con- 
gressmen, and  in  the  Eastern  States,  at  least,  they 
hoped  eventually  to  gain  the  ascendency.  In  the 
western  part  of  New  York,  and  in  some  other  portions 
of  the  North,  Masonry  was  virtually  extinguished. 
Still  the  Presidential  contest  of  1828  did  not  present 
a  very  well-defined  Masonic  issue.  General  Jackson 
was  nominally  a  member  of  the  order,  and  Mr.  Adams 
had  yet  said  little  on  the  subject,  although  it  was, 
perhaps,  generally  believed  that  he  was  opposed  to 
Masonry. 

Considering  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  enter 
upon  a  distinct  national  campaign,  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1831,  the  Anti-Masons  met  in  convention  in 
Baltimore,  and  on  the  28th  nominated  William  Wirt  as 
their  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In  his  remarka- 
ble and  unstatesman-like,  but  plain  and  frank,  answer 
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of  the  same  day  accepting  the  nomination,  Mr.  Wirt 
says  of  the  mysterious  order  whose  deed  had  sud- 
denly cast  an  extraordinary  ferment  into  society : —    • 

' '  The  conspiracy  against  Morgan  was  not,  as  has  been  com- 
monly supposed,  the  act  of  a  few  ignorant  men  alone ;  but  en- 
gendered in  lodges  themselves,  enforced  under  their  direction, 
and  supported  at  their  expense  ;  the  conspiracy  embracing  within 
its  sweep,  men  of  all  degrees — men  of  the  learned  professions, 
farmers  and  mechanics ;  with  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  secret  energy  of  the  Masonic  spirit  had  entered  and  polluted 
even  the  temples  of  justice ;  and  with  the  most  demonstrative 
proof  that  the  persons  who  had  entertained  these  unhallowed 
oaths,  considered  their 'allegiance  to  the  lodges  as  of  higher  obli- 
gation than  their  allegiance  to  their  country.  If  this  be  Ma- 
sonry, as  according  to  this  uncontradicted  evidence  it  seems  to 
be,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  consider  it  at  war  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  social  compact,  as  treason 
against  society,  and  a  wicked  conspiracy  against  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  which  ought  to  be  put  down." 

But  Mr.  Wir-t  thought  this  was  not  Masonry  as 
understood  by  Washington,  and  although  his  letter 
was  not  a  hearty  indorsement  of  the  great  excitement 
over  a  necessarily  mysterious  subject,  the  convention 
accepted  the  candidate,  and  associated  with  him  Amos 
Ellmaker,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ml .  Wirt  had  been  initiated  as  a  Mason,  but  his 
curiosity  had  not  led  him  far  into  its  mysteries,  and 
he  had  not  attended  a  "  lodge  "  meeting  for  over  thirty 
years. 

But  the  race  was  trifling,  even  with  this  bright 
man  at  the  head  of  the  ticket,  and  with  this  effort 
Anti-Masonry  made  no  further  figure  in  national  pol- 
itics. The  electoral  vote  of  Vermont  was  cast  for 
Wirt  and  Ellmaker,  a  fact  which  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate, to  some  extent,  what  may  now  be  written. 
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It  has,  thousands  of  times,  been  set  forward  as  a 
cause  of  wonder,  as  well  as  a  foundation  for  argument 
and  defense,  that  intelligent  men  could  have  engaged 
in  this  fruitless  crusade  against  a  popular  "  organiza- 
tion." But  this  is  merely  trifling  with  the  case.  The 
provocations  were  extraordinary.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  abduction  of  Morgan,  in  themselves 
sufficiently  exciting,  were  aggravated  to  a  remarkable 
degree  by  the  revelation  of  a  set  of  oaths  and  obliga- 
tions for  which  the  mass  of  men,  who  were  not  Masons, 
were  unprepared,  and  which  amazed  and  disgusted  the 
thinking  and  intelligent,  who  then  had  no  reason  for 
not  placing  a  literal  interpretation  upon  them.  The 
murder  clinched  the  oaths,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  the  safety  of  the  Government  seemed  to 
be  involved.  There  appeared  to  be  but  two  sides, 
and  the  wisest  men  could  not  avoid  taking  one  or  the 
other.  If  passion  was  ignored,  there  was  still  enough 
left  in  the  excitement  to  appeal  to  reason.  The  con- 
tagion spread  by  the  withdrawal  of  influential  mem- 
bers, or  the  disbanding  of  "  lodges."  Contagions,  like 
avalanches,  do  not  stop  for  distinguished  men.  The 
frivolous  and  pompous,  meaningless  pageants  on  which 
men  had  looked  with  indifference  now  irritated  and 
disgusted  them.  It  was  a  unique  and  remarkable 
state  of  affairs,  and  that  men  took  sides  in  it,  of  whom 
more  might  have  been  expected  in  different  times,  is 
not  a  wonder.  Neither  their  motives  nor  their  wisdom 
appeared  at  fault. 

Mr.  Adams  had  never  been  a  Mason,  and  although 
always  looking  unfavorably  on  the  "  order,"  he  had 
not  met  with  the  incentive  to  bring  him  out.  After 
the  end  of  his  Presidential  term  he  was  forced  to  give 
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some  attention  to  this  general  theme  of  interest.     In 

Congress  he  was   associated  with   men  who   had  been 

driven  from  Masonry  by  the   recent   exciting  events, 

and  from  them  he  gained  much  information  on  which 

he   based,  to    some    en  tent,  his   future    action.      From 

this  point  his  strong  opposition  to  Freemasonry  really 

dates.     He  now  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of  singular 

speculation   to   him   how   such   degrading  forms,  such 

execrable    oaths,  and    such    cannibal  penalties  should 

have  been  submitted  to  by  wise,  spirited,  and  virtuous 

men.     It  was   humiliating   to  human    character.      He 

wrote  : — 

"  This  institution  of  Freemasonry  is  one  of  the  phenomena  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  That  it  is  a  most  pernicious  institution 
I  am  profoundly  convinced ;  and  how  it  has  arisen  and  grown 
and  spread  over  the  world,  and  drawn  into  its  vortex  so  many 
wise  and  good  and  great  men,  is  scarcely  credible.  There  is, 
however,  a  charm  in  secret  and  exclusive  association.  In  prin- 
ciple it  is  unjust,  but  in  power  it  is  great." 

Mr.  Adams  was  now  in  earnest,  and  that  he  en- 
tered the  contest  as  the  most  consequential  opponent 
of  Freemasonry,  under  the  conviction  that  it  was  his 
duty,  as  he  did  in  everything  else,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  enemies  of  his  course  on  this  point  must 
console  themselves  with  this  fact.  What  other  motive 
could  possibly  have  actuated  Mr.  Adams  at  this  time  ? 
How  often,  in  any  case,  during  his  whole  life,  did  he 
appear  to  be  actuated  by  any  other  motive  ?  His  zest 
for  controversy  never  could  have  controlled  his  sense 
of  duty  and  right. 

One  of  Mr.  Adams's  first  published  letters  concern- 
ing Masonry  was  drawn  out  from  a  desire  to  defend 
the  name  of  his  father.  This  was  written  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  "  Boston  Press,"  under  date  of  August 
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22,  1831,  and  contains  some  of  his  most  severe  stric- 
tures on  the  "  order."     In  it  he  says  : — 

"The  letter  from  my  father  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  Mr.  Sheppard  has  thought  proper  to  introduce 
into  his  address,  was  a  complimentary  answer  to  a  friendly  and 
patriotic  address  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  him.  In  it  he  expressly 
states  that  he  had  never  been  initiated  in  the  order.  He,  there- 
fore, knew  nothing  of  their  secrets,  their  oaths,  nor  their  pen- 
alties. Far  less  had  their  practical  operation  been  revealed,  by 
the  murder  of  William  Morgan.  Nor  had  the  hand  of  the 
avenger  of  blood  been  arrested  for  five  long  years,  and  probably 
forever,  by  the  contumacy  of  witnesses  setting  justice  at  defiance 
in  her  own  sanctuary.  Nor  had  the  trial  of  an  accomplice  in 
guilt  marked  the  influence  of  one  juror  under  Masonic  oaths 
upon  the  verdict  of  his  eleven  fellows. 

"The  use  of  my  father's  name  for  the  purposes  to  which  Mr. 
Sheppard  would  now  apply  it,  is  an  injury  to  his  memory,  which 
I  deem  it  my  duty,  as  far  as  may  be  in  my  power,  to  redress. 
You  observe,  he  says  he  had  never  been  initiated  in  the  Masonic 
order.  And  I  have  more  than  once  heard  from  his  own  lips 
why  he  had  never  enjoyed  that  felicity." 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1831,  he  wrote  to  Edward 
Ingersoll,  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  this  letter  makes  his 
first  formal  indictment  against  Masonry.  Of  his  for- 
mer course  and  belief  he  here  says  : — 

"  Mr.  Chandler  has  truly  informed  you  that  I  am  a  zealous 
Anti-Mason,  to  this  extent.  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  that 
from  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crimes  committed  at  the 
kidnaping  and'  murder  of  William  Morgan,  it  became  the  sol- 
emn and  sacred,  civic  and  social  duty  of  every  Masonic  Lodge  in 
the  United  States  either  to  dissolve  itself,  or  to  discard  forever 
all  administration  of  oaths  and  penalties  and  all  injunctions  of 
secrecy,  of  any  kind,  to  its  members.  I  believe  it  also  their 
duty,  though  of  less  imperious  obligation,  to  abolish  all  their  ill- 
assorted,  honorific  titles,  and  childish  or  ridiculous  pageants. 

"  I  believe  it  also  a  duty  sacredly  incumbent  upon  every  indi- 
vidual Freemason  in  the  United  States,  to  use  all  the  influence 
in  his  power  to  prevail  upon  his  brethren  of  the  order  to  the  same 
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end,  or  to  its  discarding  forever  all  oaths,  all  penalties,  all 
secrets,  and  all  fantastic  titles,  exhibitions  and  ceremonies  hereto- 
fore used  in  the  institution. 

' '  Believing  these  to  be  their  duties,  I  did  not  feel  myself 
called  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  controversy,  which  I  saw 
arising  in  the  community  concerning  them.  I  took  considerable 
pains  to  avoid  entering  into  that  controversy.  I  endured  from 
individuals  of  the  fraternity,  instigated  by  the  passions  of  the 
order,  falsehood,  by  statements  in  their  newspapers  that  I  was 
one  of  their  members;  perjury  to  affect  the  Presidential  election, 
by  an  affidavit  sworn  to  before  a  Masonic  magistrate  by  a  Mas- 
ter Mason,  that  he  had  sat  with  me  twice  at  meetings  of  a  lodge 
at  Pittsfield ;  insulting,  cajoling,  threatening,  anonymous  letters 
from  Masonic  sources ;  abusive  slander  and  vituperation  in 
Masonic  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  even  volumes;  and  other 
wrongs,  of  which  it  behooves  me  not  to  speak.  All  these  I  have 
endured  for  a  space  now  of  at  least  four  years,  without  reply, 
without  complaint,  never  disguising,  in  the  conversation  of  social 
intercourse,  the  opinions  above  expressed ;  and  declining,  time 
after  time,  on  many  occasions  and  in  various  forms,  to  engage  in 
the  turmoil  of  Masonic  and  Anti-Masonic  warfare." 

In  this  letter  he  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Shep- 
pard's  course  in  involving  his  father's  name  with  Free- 
masonry, and  attempts  at  slandering  himself,  had 
finally  brought  about  his  letter,  published  without  his 
consent  in  the  "  Boston  Press,"  and  ends  by  making 
cautiously  and  interrogatively  nine  charges  against  the 
"  craft."  These  nine  crimes  he  deemed  of  the  most 
atrocious  character.  In  three  letters  subsequently 
written  to  Mr.  Ingersoll  he  illustrates  these  crimes, 
and  freely  comments  on  the  course  of  Mr.  Clay  and 
^ome  other  prominent  men  as  to  their  relation  to  Anti- 
Masonry.     In  one  of  these  he  says  : — 

"  Because  Masonry  has  fastened  itself  to  the  skirts  both  of 
General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Clay,  to  sink  or  swim  with  them',  is 
itself  one  of  the  most  objectionable  properties  of  the  institution. 
Clay  Masonry  has  become  not  only  the  familiar  denomination  of 
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a  great  political  party,  but  of  a  party  which,  to  put  down  a 
high,  pure,  and  virtuous  manifestation  of  popular  sensibility, 
takes  to  its  bosom  Jacksonism  itself." 

In  his  last  letter  to  Mr.  IngersoU,  dated  at  Quincy, 
October  22,  1831,  he  says  : — 

"  The  declarations  of  General  Peter  B.  Porter  and  W.  B. 
Rochester  (both  Masons)  have  also  been  made  public  since  the 
date  of  my  letters  to  you.  What  is  there  in  my  charges  that  is 
not  fully  sanctioned  by  them  ?  They  unequivocally  advise  the 
surrender  of  the  charters.  They  say  Mr.  Clay  thinks  with  them. 
Why  has  Mr.  Clay  refused  to  say  so  ?  Delicacy  ?  Has  Mr. 
Clay  ever  considered  it  a  matter  of  delicacy  for  a  candidate  to 
give  pledges  of  his  opinions  upon  controverted  points  of  political 
interest  ?" 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1831,  in  a  letter  to 
William  H.  Seward,  Mr.  Adams  said :  "  The  more 
attentively  I  have  observed  the  character  of  the 
Masonic  institution  as  it  now  exists  in  the  United 
States,  the  more  thoroughly  I  am  conAdnced  that  it  is 
the  greatest  political  evil  with  which  we  are  now 
aflaicted." 

Mr.  Adams  was  very  particular  to  place  due  stress 
upon  the  word  now,  desiring  to  be  strictly  just  to  men 
of  the  past  who  had  in  a  nominal  manner  been  con- 
nected with  the  "  order,"  and  who,  he  thought,  never 
could  have  been  duped  into  an  association  which  he 
deemed  so  positively  and  plainly  villainous  in  his  day. 

In  a  letter  to  Richard  Rush,  written  a  few  days 
later,  he  mentions  his  design  of  publishing  his  letters 
to  IngersoU,  and  states  that  the  letters  had  been 
written  in  reply  to  one  from  Mr.  IngersoU  and  with 
the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  Masons  in  their  own 
defense.     He  here  intimates  that,  in  case  the  Masons 
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should  press  him  too  hard,  he  would  hope  to  see  Mr. 
Rush  out  again  in  the  conflict. 

A  little  later  on  in  the  year,  from  Washington, 
Mr.  Adams  wrote  to  Governor  Levi  Lincoln,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, reviewing  the  Masonic  controversy  and 
exhibiting  the  deep  earnestness  with  which  he  was 
then  enlisted  in  it.  The  Morgan  murder,  the  subsequent 
disclosures  of  the  laws,  oaths,  and  penalties  on  which 
the  murder  was  based,  and  the  struggle  of  the 
"  order  "  to  defeat  the  laws  of  New  York  and  screen 
the  guilty,  he  said  to  Governor  Lincoln,  were  con- 
siderations which  he  thought  imposed  sacred  duties 
upon  every  man,  and  especially  every  one  vested 
with  authority. 

In  the  winter  of  1831  William  L.  Stone,  editor  of 
"  The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,"  wrote  a  series 
of  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  subject  of 
Masonry,  and  in  the  following  spring  these  letters 
were  published  in  a  book  of  several  hundred  pages. 
Stone  was  a  Mason,  and  one  of  the  most  fair  and  able 
newspaper  writers  of  his  day.  His  book  is  a  thor- 
ough and  impartial  review  of  the  whole  question  then 
involving  the  "  order,"  which  he  concluded,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  public  excitement,  should  be 
abolished. 

In  a  letter  to  Alexander  H.  Everett,  written  at 
Quincy  about  the  middle  of  August,  1832,  Mr.  Adams 
says  of  Mr.  Stone's  exposition  : — 

"  If  the  Masonic  controversy  were  now  raging  in  Cochin- 
China,  and  the  name  of  Hiram  Abiff  had  never  been  heard  upon 
this  Continent,  the  subject  would  be  worthy  of  investigation,  as  a 
philosophical  inquiry  into  the  mysteries  of  human  nature.  I 
have  endeavored  to  consider  it  as  a  question  on  the  first  prin- 
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ciples  of  morals.  I  have  sought  for  the  facts  from  the  Masonic  as 
well  as  from  the  Anti-Masonic  side,  and  have  read  Henry  Brown, 
as  well  as  Avery  Allen  and  David  Bernard.  Col.  Stone's  letters, 
which  you  have  doubtless  seen,  were  addressed  to  me,  in  conse- 
quence of  inquiries  which  I  had  addressed  to  a  brother  Mason  of 
his  in  Philadelphia,  which  were  communicated  to  him.  Stone  is 
a  Knight  Templar,  and,  as  you  know,  a  very  ardent  National 
Republican.  His  Masonic  spirit  lingers  with  him  through  the 
whole  book,  but  he  is  an  honest  man ;  unperverted,  even  by  the 
fifth  libation ;  and  a  bold  one,  or  he  never  would  have  dared  to 
proclaim  the  truths  contained  in  those  letters." 

This  performance  was  followed  by  a  series  of  letters 
from  Mr.  Adams  of  the  most  strangely  interesting 
character  on  the  same  subject  addressed  to  Stone,  and 
published  after  the  election  in  the  fall  of  1832  in  the 
"  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser."  In  these  uncom- 
monly lucid  and  frank  letters  Mr.  Adams  fully  reviews 
the  whole  trifling  yet  inflammable  topic,  adding  a  dig- 
nity and  weight  to  the  whole  controversy  which  it, 
perhaps,  did  not  merit ;  but  at  the  same  time  admir- 
ably displaying  the  character  of  the  writer  and  the 
times. 

In  a  letter  to  Richard  Rush,  in  August,  1832,  Mr. 
Adams  says  that  Stone's  book  greatly  strengthened 
and  confirmed  his  convictions  as  to  the  general  impli- 
cation of  the  "  lodges,  chapters,"  etc.,  in  the  Morgan 
murder  crimes. 

In  February,  1832,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Lincoln  : — 

"  I  share  in  no  spirit  of  Anti-Masonic  proscription,  if  such 
there  be ;  but  if  I  had  any  right  of  person  or  property  pending 
in  a  court  of  justice  with  an  Entered  Apprentice  or  a  Knight 
Templar  for  my  adversary,  I  should  much  disincline  to  see  any 
man  sworn  on  my  jury,  who  had  been  present  at  the  murder  and 
resuscitation  of  Hiram  Abiflf",  and  still  more,  to  any  one  who 
should  have  crawled  upon  all  fours  under  the  living  arch.  In 
other  words,  I  do  hold  as  disqualified  for  an  impartial  juror,  at 
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least  between  a  Mason  and  an  Anti-Mason,  any  man  who  has 
taken  the  Masonic  oaths  and  adheres  to  them." 

In  December,  1832,  he  wrote  to  James  Moorhead, 
an  Anti-Masonic  editor  in  Pennsylvania : — 

"To  that  cause  (AntiJVEasonry)  I  am  devoted,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  cause  of  pure  morals  and  of  truth.  Until  the 
murder  of  Morgan,  I  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the  institution 
of  Freemasonry,  except  as  an  occasional  witness  of  its  childish 
pageantry,  and  the  mock  solemnity  of  its  processions.  These  I 
believed  to  be  harmless,  and  I  gave  willing  credit  to  their  boast- 
ful professions  of  benevolence  and  charity." 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1833  Mr.  Adams 
wrote  his  most  able  series  of  letters  on  Masonry,  ad- 
dressed to  Edward  Livingston,  which  Mr.  Livingston 
did  not  see  fit  to  answer.  He  greatly  admired  many 
of  Livingston's  qualities,  and  was  disappointed  and 
confirmed  in  his  convictions  by  Livingston's  failure  to 
reach  in  this  matter  the  estimate  he  placed  upon  his 
character. 

In  June,  1833,  an  Anti-Masonic  State  Convention 
was  held  at  the  Capital  of  Vermont,  in  which  Mr. 
Adams  was  highly  eulogized  and  thanked  for  the  part 
he  had  seen  fit  to  take  against  Masonry.  In  a  long 
answer  to  a  communication  from  a  committee  of  this 
convention,  Mr.  Adams,  after  a  general  review  of  the 
case,  uses  these  severe  words  : — 

"The  code  of  'Moloch  homicide,'  embodied  in  the  laws  of 
Freemasonry,  will  pass  to  its  appropriate  region  in  Pandemonium, 
and  one  of  the  sources  of  error  and  guilt  prevailing  in  our  land 
will  be  exhausted  and  forever  drained.  For  my  feeble  contribu- 
tions to  effect  this  happy  consummation,  your  approving  voice  is 
to  me  a  precious  reward.  As  a  fellow-laborer  with  you  for  the 
extinction  of  the  brutal  penalties  of  Freemasonry,  my  voice,  so 
long  as  it  has  power  to  speak,  shall  not  be  silent  to  an  honest  call, 
and  when  silenced,  as  it  soon  must  be,  by  a  summons  to  another 
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world,  my  testimony  of  abhorrence  to  those  penalties  shall  descend 
as  an  inheritance  to  my  children  and  my  country.'' 

On  the  11th  of  September  the  Anti-Masons  met  in 
Boston,  and  nominated  Mr.  Adams  as  their  candidate 
for  Governor  of  the  State,  a  position  he  had  always 
declined.  But  on  the  following  day  he  accepted  the 
nomination,  and  entered  upon  another  exciting  episode 
in  his  career.  While  he  departed  very  little  from  his 
ordinary  conduct  and  pursuits  during  this  canvass,  the 
controversy  against  Masonry  occupied  considerable  of 
his  time.  Indeed,  this  affair  vpith  the  Masons  inter- 
fered vrith  many  of  Mr.  Adams's  friendly  relations, 
and  deeply  afiTected  his  happiness. 

Unfavorable  criticism,  and  the  ill-success  of  his 
writings  greatly  depressed  him.  On  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber he  wrote  in  his  Diary  : — 

"The  pressure  upon  my  time  is  almost  more  than  I  can  bear, 
and  the  subject  discussed  in  my  letter  to  Governor  Lincoln  spreads 
before  me  till  I  know  not  where  it  will  end.  The  more  I  write, 
the  more  of  trouble  I  anticipate ;  and  yet  a  sense  of  indispensable 
duty  urges  me  on.  I  subject  myself  to  so  much  toil  and  so  much 
enmity,  with  so  very  little  apparent  fruit,  that  I  sometimes  ask 
myself  whether  I  do  not  mistake  my  own  motives.  The  best 
actions  of  my  life  make  me  nothing  but  enemies." 

Among  the  several  candidates  the  people  were  not 
successful  in  casting  a  Constitutional  majority  at  the 
polls,  and  the  election  was  thrown  into  the  Legislature. 
Against  this  chance  Mr.  Adams  ha;d  provided  in  his 
own  mind  as  well  as  in  his  letter  of  acceptance.  He 
had  determined  not  to  serve  as  Governor  unless  he 
was  clearly  the  choice  of  the  people.  He  never «could 
lose  sight  of  the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  he  be- 
came President.     But  he  was  not  now  the  choice  of 
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the  people,  having  fallen  several  thousand  votes  behind 
the  National  Republican  candidate,  John  Davis,  then 
with  him  a  member  of  Congress.  In  this  condition  of 
affairs  he  felt  that  he  could  serve  his  State  and  country 
best  by  remaining  in  Congress.  Accordingly  he  noti- 
fied the  Legislature  of  his  determination  not  to  appear 
as  one  of  the  contestants  in  that  body.  He  also  wrote 
and  printed  a  long  address  to  the  people  of  the  State 
giving  the  motives  which  had  actuated  him  and  fully 
exposing  his  conduct  in  the  Masonic  controversy.  In 
this  address  he  explains,  at  length,  the  reasons  for  his 
letters  to  Colonel  Stone  and  Edward  Livingston,  and 
notwithstanding  the  evident  desire  of  Mr.  Adams  for 
peace  of  mind,  this  last  direct  public  assault  on  the 
"  order "  was  in  some  respects  his  most  severe.  He 
did  not  neglect,  however,  here  to  record  the  statement 
that  there  was  not  a  Freemason  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, or  in  the  Nation,  toward  whom  he  bore  a 
particle  of  personal  ill-will. 

Both  of  his  sons,  John  and  Charles,  who  from  this 
time  on  were  important  factors  in  his  public  conduct, 
objected  to  parts  of  this  address,  and  in  accordance 
with  their  wishes  it  was  materially  modified.  By  giv- 
ing up  the  struggle  Mr.  Adams  hoped  to  unite  the 
National  Republicans  and  the  Anti-Masons.  The  latter 
faction  was  not  destined  to  live  long  in  the  State,  and 
it  became  a  matter  of  numerical  importance  as  to 
which  of  the  more  permanent  parties  should  absorb 
these  opponents  of  the  "mysterious  order." 

Mr.  Davis  was  not  a  Mason,  and  was  opposed  to 
the  objectionable  oaths  and  obligations,  but  was  in  a 
condition  to  deal  fairly  with  all  factions  in  the  quarrel. 
There  were  many  indications,  too,  of  Masonry  giving 
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way  before  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment.  Choate, 
Bates,  Silsbee,  and  many  others  who  were  Masons,  in 
the  State,  were  expressing  sentiments  in  favor  of  abol- 
ishing the  "  order."  And  even  as  an  organization  the 
Masons  had  shown  some  disposition  to  have  their  State 
charter  annulled.  Throughout  the  whole  country  the 
same  spirit  was,  to  some  extent,  exhibited,  and  very 
considerable  numbers  were  undoubtedly  in  favor  of 
doing  away  with  the  foolish  oaths  and  other  assailable 
features. 

As  has  been  intimated  by  his  own  words,  Mr. 
Adams  no  doubt  saw,  too,  that  his  position  against 
Masonry  would  greatly  embitter  his  last  days.  While 
he  did  not  then  or  at  any  time  subsequently  recall  or 
change  his  opinions  against  the  "  order,"  remaining  al- 
ways its  enemy,  his  course  now  was  evidently  a  bid 
for  personal  quiet  and  peace,  as  well  as  the  production 
of  harmony  among  all  the  opponents  of  Jacksonism, 
which  he  considered  more  prejudicial  to  the  country 
than  Masonry.  Time  was  taming  Mr.  Adams's  spirit. 
Age  was  sapping  his  energy.  Peace  with  a  world 
with  which  he  had  always  been  at  war,  was  of  some 
importance  to  a  man  who  had  very  little  reason  for 
expecting  better  of  the  future  than  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Adams's  friends  were  also  pressing  him  to 
abandon  a  controversy,  which  it  was  becoming  daily 
more  apparent,  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  himself  or 
the  country,  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  matters  more 
worthy  of  his  character  and  ability.  So  ended  Mr. 
Adams's  open  contest  with  the  "  order,"  which  he 
never  ceased  to  hold  in  disgust  and  abhorrence. 

His  position  had  given  great  strength  to  the  cause 
of  Anti-Masonry,  and  that  his  position  and  course  were 
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plainly  enough  the  sure  way  to  political  and  social 
ruin,  establishes,  beyond  all  chances  of  cavil,  the  purity 
and  unselfishness  of  his  motives.  In  this  strange  con- 
test, Mr.  Adams  only  reiterated  the  principles  which 
had  verified  his  character  in  a  hundred  conflicts  and 
at  every  point  in  his  career. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SLAVERY  IN  POLITICS— THE  GREAT  CONFLICT  IN  CON- 
GRESS— FREEDOM'S  CHAMPION. 

AT  the  usual  time  Mr.  Adams  was  again  in  his  seat 
in  Congress,  the  long  session  of  1835  continuing 
into  July  of  the  following  year.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  most  exciting,  active,  and,  in  most  respects, 
admirable  period  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man, 
the  heroic  period.  To  follow  him  now  becomes  a  dif- 
ficult task.  And  to  disentangle  him  by  a  pen-sketch 
from  the  multiform  combats  he  sustained  almost  single- 
handed  for  many  years  in  Congress,  at  so  advanced 
an  age  as  he  had  then  reached,  appears  hopeless,  in- 
deed. To  do  the  man,  the  times,  the  subject,  justice, 
is,  perhaps,  now  impossible. 

About  the  first  act  of  Mr.  Adams,  on  entering  Con- 
gress, in  1831,  was  the  presentation  of  fifteen  petitions 
from  numerous  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  asking  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  of  slavery  itself  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  was  the  first  step,  as  it 
proved  to  be,  in  the  remarkable  conflict  the  old  man 
waged  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  It  was  a  con- 
test with  slavery,  and  as  nearly  all  his  acts  pointed  to 
this,  the  great  interest  in  his  career  from  this  on  to 
the  end  must  be  sought  in  the  events  of  this  contest. 

As  little  has,  heretofore,  been  said  concerning  Mr. 
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Adams's  views  as  to  slavery,  at  this  point  a  brief  state- 
ment becomes  necessary.  With  his  father  and  most 
New  England  Federalists  he  had  always  been  un- 
friendly to  slavery.  He  had  from  boyhood  detested 
the  "  institution,"  and  he  was  never  able  to  discover 
in  it  anything  appealing  to  his  moral  or  manly  princi- 
ples, or  his  sense  of  justice,  or  his  love  of  country. 
With  the  eye  of  a  statesman  he  had  looked  upon 
slavery  as  an  evil  which  might,  under  Providence,  in 
some  way  be  removed  as  an  element  of  destruction  to 
the  Republic.  Yet  political  anti-slavery  had  been  a 
matter  of  gradual  development  with  him,  and  even  in 
1831,  he  lacked  very  much  of  being  an  Abolitionist  in 
the  sense  usually  employed. 

This  he  never  was,  indeed.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  unlawful  and  irregular  advances  against  slavery, 
and  did  not  believe  that  the  petitions  he  first  presented 
to  Congress  should  receive  more  than  a  respectful  no- 
tice from  that  body.  The  slave-trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  he  believed  Congress  should  suppress, 
while  it  had  not  power  to  abolish  the  "institution" 
there,  as,  in  truth,  it  had  no  Constitutional  authority 
for  suppressing  the  trade,  or  for  calling  it  piracy  on  the 
high  seas,  when  tolerated,  in  revolting  forms,  in  sight 
of  the  National  Capital. 

During  his  Presidency  and  the  earlier  periods  of 
his  public  career,  Mr.  Adams  had  been  sufficiently 
"conservative"  on  the  subject  of  slavery  to  excite 
little  or  no  ill-will  from  its  friends  and  supporters. 
Yet  he  had  never  withheld  his  opinions,  and  they 
were  of  that  high  and  conscientious  character  which 
demanded  the  respect  of,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  few 
who  had  occasion  to  know  them. 
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The  Missouri  Compromise  struggle  from  1818  to 
1821  had  greatly  disturbed  Mr.  Adams,  as  it  had  the 
older  generation  of  patriots,  men  with  whom  he  stood 
closely  related.  But  the  spirit  of  compromise  had  pre- 
vailed, and  the  question  was  not  sufficiently  developed 
for  hopeful  agitation.  And  when  Mr.  Adams  entered 
Congress  in  1831  he  still  did  not  think  the  time  had 
arrived  for  pressing  this  matter,  which  he  believed 
would,  before  long,  become  the  great  pivotal  question 
in  American  politics.  His  course  as  the  champion  of 
the  right  of  petition  gave  him  a  distinction  as  an 
enemy  of  slavery,  which  he  neither  desired  nor  de- 
served at  the  time. 

Up  to  1835,  or  the  introduction  of  the  scheme  to 
annex  Texas,  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  bringing 
before  the  House  the  numerous  petitions  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  because  he  believed  in  the  right  of  the 
people  to  petition,  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  hear 
them.  Although  he  saw,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
that  the  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery  could 
not  be  much  further  deferred,  he  still  had  no  desire  to 
enter  the  field  against  slavery.  He  hoped  other  men 
would  appear  for  the  occasion  who  were  better  able  to 
bear  the  shock  of  the  first  combats.  But  his  gen- 
erally admitted  championship  of  the  right  of  petition, 
in  time  drifted  him  to  the  head  of  the  opponents  of 
slavery  in  Congress.  What  he  meant  as  just  to  the 
people  the  friends  of  slavery  assumed  as  premeditated 
and  determined  hostility  to  them.  And  thus,  from 
one  side  or  the  other,  he  was  goaded  into  a  position  he 
really  hoped  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  take. 

The  little  he  did,  however,  before  1835,  gave  Ed- 
ward  Everett  ground    for  saying  of  him  :    "  Had    he 
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retired  from  Congress  at  that  time  it  would  have  been, 
perhaps,  rather  with  a  reputation  brought  tck  the  House, 
than  achieved  on  the  floor ;  a  reputation  '  enough  to 
fill  the  ambition  of  a  common  man,'  nay,  of  a  very  un- 
common one ;  but  it  would  probably  have  been  thought 
that,  surpassing  most  others,  he  had  hardly  equaled 
himself."  Still  Mr.  Everett  bears  testimony  to  his 
having  been  "a  firm  and  efficient  champion  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  then  subsisting  under  a 
charter  of  Congress,  and,  up  to  that  time,  conducted, 
as  he  thought,  with  integrity.  On  these,  and  all 
the  other  topics  of  the  day,  he  took  an  active  part, 
employing  himself  with  assiduity  in  the  committee- 
room,  preparing  elaborate  reports,  and  occasionally, 
though  not  frequently,  pouring  out  the  affluence  of  his 
mind  in  debate." 

Mr.  Adams's  family  opposed  his  becoming  embroiled 
in  the  slavery  warfare  on  account  of'  his  age  and  the 
evil  consequences  which  would,  from  it,  gather  around 
his  declining  years,  when  he  should  have  expected 
quiet  and  peace.  The  Abolitionists,  whose  plans  and 
acts  he  did  not  approve,  pressed  him  forward,  and  the 
friends  of  slavery  goaded  him  on.  But  while  he  never 
would  have  taken  the  lead  in  Congress  against  slavery 
and  the  political  errors  of  its  advocates,  if  a  champion 
of  similar  views  had  appeared  to  fill  his  place,  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  turn  back  or  abandon  a  cause  he 
knew  to  be  right. 

He  believed  slavery  would  eventually  destroy  the 
Union  if  it  were  not  itself  robbed  of  its  power  over 
the  Government,  and  put  in  the  way  of  extinction. 
With  this  view  he  associated  the  natural  aversion  he 
held  for  the  "  institution,"  and  his  earnest  belief  in  its 
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great  wrong,  and  on  these  things  his  course  was  based. 
Age  was  no  obstacle  to  him.  He  ignored  his  former 
struggles  and  their  accompanying  evils,  and  chival- 
rously entered  the  contest  which  he  felt  to  be  inevi- 
table, and  before  which  his  former  deeds  shrank  into 
small  proportions.  And  here  again  the  thread  may, 
in  a  manner,  be  taken  up  in  the  career  of  this  most 
statesman-like,  stubborn,  and  powerful  of  the  earlier 
foes  of  human  slavery. 

However,  before  resuming  the  history  of  the  slavery 
contest,  so  far  as  Mr.  Adams  was  connected  with  it, 
it  may  be  of  some  moment  to  present  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  fate  of  former  petitions  to  Congress,  and  "the 
growth  of  the  sentiment  against  slavery  in  the  country 
at  the  time. 

From  1620,  the  year  in  which  the  first  slaves  were 
landed  in  America,  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the 
British  Grovernment  fostered  the  slave-trade,  and  did 
all  it  could  to  spread  and  establish  slavery  throughout 
its  American  Colonies.  But  the  avaricious  course  of 
the  government  was  by  no  means  unanimously  ap- 
proved either  at  home  or  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  The 
Quakers  as  a  class,  and  many  of  the  Christian  Re- 
formers, Presbyterians  and  other  nonconformers  to  the 
Church  of  England,  especially  the  Methodists,  soon 
began  to  raise  their  voice  against  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  heinous  crime  against  God  and  man.  All  the 
Colonies  were  involved  in  the  traffic,  and  more  or  less 
participators  in  the  perpetuation  of  this  crime  against 
nature ;  and  in  all  of  them  there  were  many  earnest, 
thoughtful  men  who  felt  great  anxiety  about  the 
progress  of  slavery,  and  some  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  who  bitterly  opposed  it.     Nevertheless,  there 
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was  a  sort  of  moral  or  immoral  apathy  on  the  subject, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  uncertainty  seemed  to 
hang  over  the  colonists  as  to  the  course  they  should 
take.  As  late  as  1716,  even  the  New  England 
Quakers  asked  in  one  of  their  meetings  "  whether  it 
be  agreeable  to  truth  for  Friends  to  purchase  slaves 
and  keep  them  for  a  term  of  years?" 

This  important  query  they  were  able  to  settle  in 
the  negative  not  long  subsequently.  From  this  they 
soon  reached  the  conclusion  that  what  it  was  not  right 
for  them  to  do  for  a  term  of  years  they  had  no  right 
to  do  for  a  day,  or  at  all.  Elihu  Coleman  wrote  in  a 
pamphlet  that  making  slaves  of  men  was  anti-Chris- 
tian and  very  directly  opposed  to  both  "grace  and 
nature."  The  Wesley s  and  others  in  England  now 
happened  to  see  that  slavery  was  a  great  evil,  and 
everywhere  eloquent  tongues  were  heard  in  its 
reprobation. 

In  1773,  the  distinguished  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush 
published  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  American 
Colonies  in  opposition  to  slavery,  and  in  it  took  the 
advanced  and  noble  position  that  "  no  manufactory  can 
ever  be  of  consequence  enough  to  society  to  admit  the 
least  violation  of  the  laws  of  justice  or  humanity." 
A  grand,  lofty  maxim  for  all  ages,  and  all  the  schemes 
and  pursuits  of  men !  Washington,  Madison,  Jef- 
ferson, Randolph,  and  many  others  in  the  South  were 
little  behind  the  more  calm  and  conscientious  thinkers 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
bitterest  opponents  of  slavery  were  found  in  the 
Southern  Colonies.  Under  Governor  James  Ogle- 
thorpe, who  regarded  slavery  as  among  the  vilest  of 
sins,    Georgia    held   out    for    some    time    against    the 
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introduction  of  slaves.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  it  was,  perhaps,  nowhere  believed  that 
slavery  would  not  in  due  course  of  time  die  out  or  be 
pushed  out  of  this  country.  Even  by  their  represent- 
atives in  the  Continental  Congress  the  Colonies  at 
first  declared  against  the  slave-trade,  and  against 
importing  slaves  into  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  Union  unfortunately  soon  began  to  modify  and 
dispel  this  wise  sentiment.  The  less  progressive  and 
weaker  States  in  the  South  saw  that,  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  slavery  would  not  only 
secure  their  political  power  at  the  time,  but  also 
maintain  it  in  the  future  against  the  growth  of  the 
section  in  which  it  was  plain  enough  slavery  could 
not  long  survive.  On  the  theory  that  the  slave  was 
property  merely,  it  would  have  been  as  reasonable  and 
just  to  ask  that  the  horses  or  sheep  of  the  South  be 
taken  into  the  apportionment  for  representation  in 
Congress.  But  slavery  triumphed,  and  three  negroes 
became  equal  to  two  white  men  as  a  political  force  in 
the  South.  Thus  it  became  a  political  as  well  as  a 
social  "  institution,"  and  by  this  event  the  struggle 
which  at  once  began,  and  ended  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  in  1861,  became  necessary.  Here,  in  fact, 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  "  irrepressible  conflict  " 
between  freedom  and  slavery. 

After  the  independence  of  this  country  was  estab- 
lished. Abolition  societies  were  soon  formed,  and  one 
or  two,  formerly  existing,  were  revived,  and  the  old 
northern  Colonies  hastened  to  become  Free  States.  In 
1784,  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up  a  form  of  government  for 
the  western  territory  lying  between  the  original  Colonies 
and  the  Mississippi,  and  in  it  bravely  proposed  that 
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there  slavery  should  not  exist  after  1800.  This  bold 
thrust  at  slavery  was  not  approved,  and  the  matter  was 
finally  disposed  of  in  the  grand,  historic  achievement,  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  by  which  the  territory  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  extending  to  the  Mississippi  became 
forever  free. 

In  1790  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  petitioned 
Congress  in  reference  to  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  as 
the  same  society  had  done  the  old  Continental  Con- 
gress on  the  same  subject.  This  brought  out  the  first 
discussion  of  slavery  in  the  Federal  Congress,  but  the 
result  was  to  lay  the  matter  "  on  the  table."  In  this 
discussion  Mr.  Madison  took  part  in  favor  of  the  peti- 
tioners, and  other  men  subsequently  distinguished  in 
the  pro-slavery  party  held  that  everything  in  the  power 
of  Congress  to  further  the  cause  of  the  petitioners, 
should  be  done.  On  the  very  next  day,  February  12, 
1790,  another  petition,  written  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
was  presented  in  Congress.  The  former  petition  was 
also  called  up,  and  a  discussion  opened  on  the  whole 
subject  of  slavery  and  the  powers  of  Congress,  which 
terminated  on  the  23d  of  March  by  the  adoption  of  a 
report  to  the  effect  that  Congress  possessed  no 
authority  to  interfere  with  the  slave-trade  before 
1808,  or  to  interfere  at  all  with  slavery  in  the  States. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  first  petitions  to  the 
Federal  Congress  on  this  troublesome  question ;  and 
the  debate  fully  foreshadowed  what  was  to  come. 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  especially  characterized 
themselves  by  abuse  of  the  petitioners  and  the  appli- 
cation of  epithets  to  their  defenders;  general  venge- 
ance upon  Abolitionists  was  declared,  and  slavery 
defended  on  the  authority  of  the    Scriptures   and   in 
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the  other  methods  better  known  and  more  artistically 
elaborated  at  a  later  day.  In  the  following  year  the 
Abolitionists  of  several  of  the  Northern  States  presented 
petitions,  but  nothing  was  done  with  them.  In  the 
fall  of  1792  Fisher  Ames  presented  a  petition  from 
a  prominent  Quaker  in  Delaware  concerning  the  evils 
of  slavery,  and  while  disagreeing  with  the  purposes 
of  the  petitioner,  strongly  defended  the  right  of  peti- 
tion. Strangely  enough  the  House  voted  to  return 
this  petition  to  the  writer,  and  thus  was  trampled 
under  foot  the  right  which  Mr.  Adams  was  destined 
to  maintain  and  establish  in  the  greatest  triumph  of 
his  life. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  provided  for  the  return  of 
fugitives  from  slavery,  and  this  whole  measure  the 
Federal  Congress  hastened  to  confirm,  but  the  diffi- 
culties which  lay  in  the,  way  of  slavery  caused  South- 
ern members  to  press  Congress  for  further  action  in 
this  matter;  and  accordingly,  early  in  January,  1793, 
an  act  in  conformity  with  the  former  provision  for  the 
reclaiming  and  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  was  unan- 
imously passed  in  the  Senate,  and  with  only  seven 
dissenting  votes  in  the  House. 

Backed  by  this  act,  slave-hunting  and  kidnaping 
became  quite  frequent  in  the  Free  States,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  a  degree  of  excitement  before  unknown, 
and  the  matter  was  repeatedly  under  discussion  in 
Congress.  In  1797  a  petition  was  presented  from 
slaves  in  North  Carolina,  who  had  been  emancipated, 
and  afterwards  forcibly  restored  to  bondage,  but  the 
petition  was  not  received.  Two  years  subsequently 
another  petition  from  colored  men  in  Pennsylvania, 
asking  legislation  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Lower  House  of  Congress.  This  was 
not  only  not  received,  but  the  House  declared  with 
one  dissenting  vote  that  no  countenance  should  there- 
after be  given  to  these  "disquieting  appeals." 

The  question  was  little  agitated  in  Congress  now  for 
several  years;  still  the  South  complained  of  the  law 
of  1793,  holding- it  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  fugitive  slaves.  Through  the  action  of 
Southern  Congressmen  a  bill  was  passed  in  both  Houses 
in  1817  providing  for  a  better  execution  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Act,  but  many  of  the  Northern  members 
who  had  sustained  the  measure  became  scared  and 
uneasy  about  the  part  they  had  taken,  and  when  the 
bill  was  returned  with  some  amendments  from  the 
Senate  the  whole  matter  was  allowed  to  rest  unacted 
upon  in  the  House. 

In  1821  another  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
reach  the  same  result  in  Congress ;  and  so  the  trouble- 
some affair  went  on  until  slavery  gained  what  proved 
to  be  a  fatal  triumph  in  the  compromise  measures 
of  1850. 

In  the  meantime  the  importation  of  slaves  had  been 
abandoned  with  much  difficulty  in  1808,  and  an  inter- 
State  traffic  of  great  extent  been  fostered  and  estab- 
lished ;  especially  had  Virginia  and  other  border  States 
profited  by  this  nefarious  business. 

The  Government  in  all  its  administrative  channels 
was  more  or  less  influenced  by  this  matter  of  slavery. 
Great  timidity  and  inactivity  were  exhibited,  even  in 
its  foreign  negotiations  looking  to  the  suppression  of 
the  African  slave-trade.  When  England  had  become 
the  champion  of  freedom,  the  United  States  could 
never  fully  respond  to  her  schemes  for  destroying  the 
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piracy  still  practiced  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  owing  to 
our  inveterate  repugnancy  to  close  alliances  with  that 
country.  As  Minister  of  State  under  Monroe,  Mr. 
Adams  had  found  this  convenient  pretext  in  his 
way.  Even  the  Indian  policy  in  the  South  was  al- 
ways under  the  control  of  this  question;  and,  indeed, 
it  soon  became  paramount  in  giving  shape  to  all 
American  politics. 

Although  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River  had 
been  placed,  it  was  believed,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
troublesome  question,  it  was  only  after  years  of  per- 
sistent opposition  on  the  part  of  Congressmen,  North 
and  South,  that  slavery  was  prevented  becoming  firmly 
rooted  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  States  not  yet  wholly 
free  from  marks  of  the  struggle,  especially  the  latter, 
where  the  stigma  of  the  "  black  code "  must  unfor- 
tunately remain. 

In  the  Missouri  Compromise  slavery  gained  a  signal 
victory,  and  in  it  a  new  and  dangerous  idea  was  en- 
grafted on  the  free  system  of  the  country.  The  real 
statesmen  and  earnest  thinkers,  in  both  sections,  to  a 
great  extent,  had  believed  in  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  slavery,  and  hoped  that  events  would  gradually 
narrow  towards  that  desirable  point.  The  reverse  of 
this  idea  was  established  in  the  Missouri  contest, 
slavery  was  confirmed  as  an  "  institution,"  a  color  line 
placed  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  the 
theory  set  up  that  the  country  must  be  half  slave  and 
half  free,  and  the  main  function  of  parties  and  politi- 
cians was  to  maintain  this  even  condition. 

But  the  good  fortunes  of  slavery  had  gone  far  be- 
yond the  expectations  and  desires  of  many  Southern 
men.     In  1816,  even  the  mad  and  extravagant  John 
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Randolph  of  Roanoke  submitted  a  resolution  to  the 
House  of  Congress  proposing  the  devising  of  means 
to  rid  the  District  of  Columbia  of  what  he  called  the 
"nefarious  traffic"  in  slaves;  saying  at  the  same  time 
that  "not  even  upon  the  rivers  upon  the  African  coast 
is  there  so  great  and  nefarious  a  slave-market  as  in 
this  metropolis,  the  very  seat  of  government  of  this 
Nation,  which  prides  itself  on  freedom."  A  few  years 
later  such  language  coming  from  a  Northern  man  would 
have  raised  a  mob  spirit  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  as 
it  actually  did. 

But  the  most  remarkable  freaks  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  slavery  controversy,  perhaps,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  debates  of  the  Virginia  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1831,  on  the  subject  of  eman- 
cipation. 

Mr.  Moore  said  slavery  was  a  nuisance  in  the  State, 
and  Mr.  Broadnax  called  it  the  "greatest  curse  that 
God  in  his  wrath  ever  inflicted  upon  a  people,"  and 
asked  if  there  was  a  man  in  the  State  who  did  not 
lament  that  there  was  a  slave  in  it. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  slavery  was  the  greatest  curse 
ever  inflicted  upon  the  State.  Mr.  Moore  said  the 
State  ought  to  be  freed  from  this  curse.  Mr.  Boiling 
called  it  "a  great  and  appalling  evil,"  and  said  its 
friends  were  "drunk  with  prejudice."  Mr.  Faulkner 
said  slavery  was  an  evil  and  pressed  heavily  on  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

Among  the  other  members  of  the  convention  who 
then  favored  emancipation  in  Virginia  were  Marshall, 
Preston,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  the  grand- 
son of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  latter  proposed  to  the 
convention  a  plan  of  State  emancipation  which  should 
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be  initiated  in  1840.  This  was  one  of  the  most  able 
bodies  of  men  ever  assembled  in  Virginia,  and  although 
it  accomplished  absolutely  nothing  toward  freeing  the 
State  from  the  incubus  of  slavery,  it  taught  the  world 
a  lesson  as  to  the  character  of  the  "nefarious  institu- 
tion "  from  which  it  received  no  little  profit.  An  assem- 
blage of  Virginians,  orators  and  politicians,  every  one 
of  them,  by  birth  and  habits  of  life,  in  1831,  teaching 
the  world  the  horrors  and  evils  of  slavery,  was  an  in- 
teresting spectacle,  not  without  its  moral  in  the  future 
aspects  of  the  conflict. 

No  Abolitionist  had  ever  said  more,  or  ever  after- 
wards spoke  more  radical  and  violent  sentiments  against 
slavery  than  did  many  of  these  gallant  men,  most  of 
whom  in  after  times  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the 
noble  position  they  then  took,  and  fall  into  the  new 
and  peculiar  current  of  Southern  civilization,  a  way 
which,  it  was  claimed,  led,  through  the  means  of 
slavery,  to  the  highest  and  best  attainable  states  of 
human  culture  and  refinement. 

The  Abolitionists  had  long  abandoned  all  hope  of 
gaining  successfully  a  hearing  in  Congress,  the  most 
considerate  and  responsible  of  them,  indeed,  believing 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  "  institution "  outside  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. What  they  could  not  accomplish  by  legis- 
lation they  hoped  to  reach  by  moral  force,  and  to  that 
end  they  turned  their  attention. 

Abolition  societies  were  organized  throughout  the 
North,  and  a  national  association  in  1834.  News- 
papers, pamphlets,  and  books  flooded  the  land,  assail- 
ing slavery  on  every  imaginable  ground.  So  widely 
were   these   spread    over    the    South    that    President 
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Jackson  felt  called  upon  to  interfere,  and,  in  one 
of  his  messages,  notified  Congress  of  the  dangerous 
agitation  in  that  section  from  this  source.  In  the 
North  matters  were  not  better.  Even  in  New  Enf- 
land  every  bold  man  who  raised  his  voice  against 
slavery  was  in  danger  of  the  mob.  Pro-slavery  riots, 
it  was  held,  would  teach  the  South  that  the  great  body 
of  the  Northern  people  had  no  fanatical,  foolish,  or 
wrong  notions  on  this  momentous  theme,  one  which 
did  not  belong  to  them  at  all.  In  this  wretched  condi- 
tion of  affairs  no  public  man  could  stand  aloof.  Events 
were  approaching  a  climax  more  rapidly  than  the  wisest 
could  fathom.  And  here  it  was  that  Mr.  Adams  was 
borne  into  the  conflict  he  would  have  been  glad  to  avoid. 
The  opponents  of  slavery  were  now  exceedingly 
active,  and  their  petitions,  almost  numberless,  allowed 
little  rest  to  their  friends  and  the  wary  political  trim- 
mers in  Congress.  As  before  indicated,  Mr.  Adams 
was  not  a  favorite  with  the  Abolitionists,  and  Mr. 
Garrison  and  others  severely  and  directly  criticised  his 
course.  Still  his  position  as  to  the  right  of  petition 
made  him,  to  a  great  extent,  the  instrument  of  these 
men  in  Congress.  Nor,  indeed,  had  they  any  ground 
on  which  to  fight  against  his  real  sentiments  towards 
the  "institution"  of  slavery.     In  1835  he  wrote: — 

"There  is  something  extraordinary  in  the  present  condition 
of  pairties  throughout  the  Union.  Slavery  and  democracy,  espe- 
cially a  democracy  founded  as  ours  is,  on  the  rights  of  man,  would 
seem  to  be  incompatible  with  each  other ;  and  yet,  at  this  time, 
the  Democracy  of  the  country  is  supported  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, by  slavery.  There  is  a  small,  enthusiastic  party  preaching 
the  abolition  of  slavery  upon  the  principles  of  extreme  democ- 
racy. But  the  Democratic  spirit  and  the  popular  feeling  are 
everywhere  against  them." 
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Mr.  Adams  was  not  influenced  in  his  course  either 
by  the  opinions  of  the  Abolitionists  or  their  fiery- 
opponents  at  the  South.  And  events  were  transpiring 
which  were  destined  to  draw  towards  him  the  unwill- 
ing admiration  of  one  of  these  classes,  and  the  in- 
creased hatred  and  curses  of  the  other.  Although  at 
this  period  Joshua  R.  Giddings  and  Thomas  Morris, 
of  Ohio,  and  a  score  of  other  able,  persevering,  uncom- 
promising Abolitionists  from  different  States,  had  seats 
in  Congress,  and  lost  few  opportunities  of  exhibiting 
the  fact  that  they  were  such,  they  lacked  the  political 
importance  which  the  friends  and  enemies  jof  slavery 
attached  to  Mr.  Adams.  They  did  not,  however, 
escape  all  the  ill-usage,  contempt,  and  hatred  the  sup- 
porters of  the  "institution"  thought  they  merited. 
Nor  were  they  behind  their  Southern  "admirers." 
Hard  epithets  came  from  them  with  the  virtue  of 
being  applied  to  an  evil  cause,  notwithstanding  the 
taint  which,  to  a  great  extent,  hung  around  the  Aboli- 
tionist, in  the  popular  mind,  and  which  even  yet 
attaches  to  the  memory  of  the  old  Abolitionists, 
although  slavery  has  long  been  extinct,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  universally  acknowledged. 

Early  in  1836  a  Northern  man  presented  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  declaring  that  Congress  should 
entertain  no  propositions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  should  lay  all  peti- 
tions on  that  subject  on  the  table,  unreferred  and 
unprinted.  But  even  this  proposition  was  not  accept- 
able to  the  South,  and  the  whole  ma.tter  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  four  Northern  and  four 
Southern  men,  all  of  one  political  coat,  and  one  of 
whom  was  Franklin  Pierce,  afterwards  President ;  and 
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about  the   middle    of   May   they    made  a  unaaimous 
report,  iu  which  was  this  proposition  : — 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  possesses  no  Constitutional  authority 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  any  of 
the  States  of  the  Confederacy. 

' '  Resolved,  That  Congress  ought  not  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  And,  WHEREAS,  It  is  extremely  important  and  desirable  that 
the  agitation  of  this  subject  should  be  finally  arrested  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  public  mind,  your  committee 
respectfully  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  additional 
resolution,  viz : — 

"Resolved,  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  resolutions,  proposi- 
tions, or  papers,  relating  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent  whatever, 
to  the  subject  of  slavery,  or  the  abolition  of  slavery,  shall,  with- 
out being  either  printed  or  referred,  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
that  no  further  action  whatever  shall  be  had  thereon." 

But  even  this  was  not  satisfactory  to  many  extreme 
men  of  the  South,  and  a  hot  debate  was  elicited  by 
the  resolutions.  The  first  of  these  resolutions  Mr. 
Adams  said  he  would,  in  five  minutes,  prove  to  be  false, 
if  he  were  allowed  that  time,  but  this  privilege  was 
not  granted  to  him.  Against  the  principle  announced 
in  the  third  resolution  he  had  already  gained  a  wide- 
spread reputation,  and  now,  amidst  the  great  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  he  declared  the  proposition  to  be 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  sent  to  the  Speaker's  Chair,  to  be  recorded 
in  the  Journal  of  the  House  for  the  use  of  posterity, 
he  said,  the  following  announcement : — 

"  I  hold  the  resolution  to  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  of  the  rules  of  this  House,  and  of 
the  rights  of  my  constituents." 

But  this  obnoxious  gag  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
117  to  68,  nearly  all  the   members  voting  against  it 
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being  Whigs  from  the  Free  States.  This  was  an  appar- 
ently important  triumph  for  slavery.  Still  it  was  not 
enough.  Nor  could  its  friends  in  the  North  do  enough 
to  gratify  their  exacting  political  associates  in  the 
other  section.  A  mob  at  Charleston  had  rifled  the 
post-office  of  Abolition  papers,  and  most  of  the  South- 
ern postmasters  declined  passing  suspected  mail  matter 
through  their  offices.  President  Jackson  had  called 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  necessity  of  some- 
thing being  done  by  that  body  to  quiet  the  South,  and 
had  himself  done  all  he  could  in  that  direction.  From 
the  South  came  the  positive  demand  that  the  "  trai- 
torous designs  of  the  Abolitionists"  should  be  crushed. 
Even  Greorge  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  had  de- 
clared slavery  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  our  republican 
civilization,  and  in  the  usual  arbitrary  way  announced 
that  the  Abolitionists  should  be  put  to  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  In  this  extravagant  manner  it  now 
became  the  fashion  in  the  South  to  magnify  and  almost 
deify  this  newly  discovered  instrument  of  a  grand  and 
lofty  civilization.  In  view  of  this  demonstrative  spirit, 
the  fostering  tendencies  of  the  Administration,  and  the 
conduct  of  Congress,  all  favorable  to  the  demands  of 
slavery,  the  Abolitionists  redoubled  their  energies  in 
the  field  to  which  they  were  limited ;  and  as  the  av- 
enue of  direct  petition  was  virtually  closed  in  Con- 
gress, the  Texas  question  furnished  them  an  opportu- 
nity they  did  not  neglect  for  agitating  the  great  issue. 
It  was  folly  now  to  hope  for  the  establishment  of 
unanimity  of  sentiment  in  this  country  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  Had  slavery  been  branded  as  a  crime  or 
a  blessing,  in  magnificent  letters  in  the  physical 
heavens,  the  conflict  would  have  been  no  less  inevitable. 
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In  the  Texas  phase  of  the  slavery  issue  Mr.  Adams 
had  a  double  interest.  Besides  the  question  of  addi- 
tional slave  territory  involved  in  the  case,  there  were 
important  personal  matters  to  him  growing  out  of  the 
Spanish  treaty  of  1819.  He  had  really  favored  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  but  had  opposed  what 
he  believed  to  be  Mr.  Jefferson's  unrepublican  plan  of 
dealing  with  its  people.  This  purchase,  it  was  claimed, 
did  definitely  include  Texas.  In  the  Florida  Treaty 
of  1819  the  eastern  instead  of  the  western  border  of 
Texas  was  admitted  as  the  Spanish  frontier.  Mr. 
Adams,  as  the  American  negotiator,  had  been  accused 
of  needlessly  surrendering  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  But  this  matter  has  already  been 
reviewed,  and  will  necessarily  be  introduced  again 
later  on.  In  1806  under  Mr.  Jefferson  the  Spanish 
troops  were  allowed  to  range  as  far  east  as  the  Sabine 
River,  and  in  1816  Mr,  Madison  authorized  that  river 
to  be  offered  as  a  boundary-line.  The  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  any  territory  west  of  the  Sabine, 
held  by  a  slender  thread,  was  yielded  in  the  treaty  of 
1819,  as  a  pretentious  part  of  the  conditions  for  the 
cession  of  Florida  by  Spain. 

During  Mr.  Adams's  Administration  an  offer  of 
purchase  was  made  to  Mexico  for  the  present  State 
of  Texas.  General  Jackson  subsequently,  presented 
greater  inducements  to  Mexico  for  parting  with  this 
territory,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  When  these  offers 
were  made  all  Mexico  was  a  free  country,  slavery 
having  been  abolished.  Now  the  circumstances  were 
quite  different,  at  least  so  far  as  Mr.  Adams  was  con- 
cerned. Texas  had  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion, 
instigated    and   led   by    adventurers    from    the    slave 
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section  of  this  country,  and  now  hundreds  were  flocking 
from  that  section  to  aid  in  the  conflict,  fully  under  the 
conviction  that  the  success  of  the  "  Lone  Star "  would 
add  a  vast  new  slave  territory  to  the  United  States. 
Here,  then,  was  a  feature  of  the  new  aggressive  spirit 
of  slavery  which  aroused  Mr.  Adams  to  resistance. 
In  speaking  on  this  point  in  the  House,  in  1836,  he 
said : — 

"  Was  this  an  intention  to  conquer  Texas,  to  re-establish  that 
slavery  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  United  Mexican  States  ? 
If  that  was  the  case,  and  we  were  to  be  drawn  into  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  independence,  and  then,  by  that  preliminary 
act,  by  that  acknowledgment,  if  we  were  on  their  application  to 
admit  Texas  to  become  a  part  of  the  United  States,  then  the 
House  ought  to  be  informed  of  it.     I  shall  be  for  no  such  war, 

nor  for  making  any  such  addition  to  our  territory 

I  hope  Congress  will  take  care  to  go  into  no  war  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  slavery  where  it  has  been  abolished,  that  they  will  go 
into  no  war  in  behalf  of  '  our  Texians '  or  '  our  Texian  neighbors,' 
and  that  they  will  go  into  no  war  with  a  foreign  power,  without 
other  cause  than  the  acquisition  of  territory." 

When  the  question  of  admitting  Arkansas  as  a 
State  came  up  in  1836,  Mr.  Adams  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  merely  declaring  that  Congress  did 
not  participate  in  the  views  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion as  to  slavery.  Although  this  amendment  received 
only  thirty-two  votes,  it  was  the  occasion  of  an  excited 
debate,  during  which  Mr.  Adams  stated  that  Arkansas 
had  a  right  to  come  into  the  Union  with  her  slave 
laws.     He  said  : — 

"It  is  written  in  the  bond,  and,  however  I  may  lament  that 
it  ever  was  so  written,  I  must  faithfully  perform  the  obligations. 
I  am  content  to  receive  her  as  one  of  the  slaveholding  States  of 
the  Union ;  but  I  am  unwilling  that  Congress,  in  accepting  her 
constitution,  should  even  be  under  the  imputation  of  assenting  to  an 
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article  in  the   constitution  of  a  State  which  withholds  from  its 
Legislature  the  power  to  give  freedom  to  the  slave." 

The  gag  resolution  passed  at  the  last  session  had 
not  only  not  proved  effectual  in  arresting  the  steady 
flow  of  petitions,  but  had  served  to  stimulate  the  op- 
ponents of  slavery  and  the  acquisition  of  slave  terri- 
tory to  greater  exertions.  On  the  19th  of  January, 
1837,  the  House  again  repeated  the  resolution  against 
taking  any  action  on  petitions  concerning  slavery. 
The  friends  of  the  "  institution  "  were  also  successful 
on  the  last  day  of  this  session  in  passing  an  act  for 
the  recognition  of  Texas  as  an  independent  State,  and 
one  of  General  Jackson's  last  deeds  as  President  was 
the  signature  of  the  bill. 

During  this  session  Mr.  Adams  offered  to  the 
House  over  two  hundred  petitions  against  slavery  and 
the  Texas  scheme,  and  this  action  on  his  part  led  to 
some  remarkable  scenes  strikingly  illustrative  of  his 
character.  Early  in  January,  1837,  he  presented  a 
petition  from  a  number  of  women  in  his  own  district 
asking  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. After  his  motion  to  receive  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  he  said  that  if, he  understood  the  Speaker's  de- 
cision, the  petition  had  not  been  laid  on  the  table,  but 
merely  the  motion  that  it  should  b'e  received.  To  save 
the  House  time  he  would  give  notice  then  that  he  in- 
tended to  call  up  the  motion  for  decision  every  day,  as 
long  as  he  was  permitted  to  do  so.  He  could  not  con- 
sider his  duty  performed  in  the  case  until  the  House 
should  refuse  to  receive  the  petition.  As  long  as  free- 
dom of  speech  was  given  him  he  would  do  as  he  SMid. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Adams  was  called  to  order, 
but  he   continued  to   state   that  he  would   have   the 
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honor  of  presenting  to  the  House  the  petition  of  two 
hundred    and    twenty-eight    women,   the    wives    and 
daughters  of  his  immediate  constituents,  and  he  would 
read  the  petition  as  a  part  of  the  speech  he  intended 
to  make.     Although  this  procedure  met  strong  opposi- 
tion, Mr.  Adams  read  from  the  petition :  "  Impressed 
with   the   sinfulness  of  slavery,  and  keenly  aggrieved 
by  its  existence  in  a  part  of  our  country  over  which 
Congress — "  here  an  objection  was  made,  and  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Speaker  as  to  the  right  of  Mr.  Adams  to 
read  the  petition.     The  Speaker  said  he  had  a  right 
to  state  the  contents  of  the  petition ;  but  Mr.  Adams 
claimed  the  privilege  of  doing  just  what  he  was  then 
attempting,  and  said  he  would  exercise  the  privilege 
unless  some  positive  act  of  the  House  forbade  it.     The 
Speaker  held  that  he  had   the   right   merely  to   state 
the    contents  of  the   petition ;  and    Mr.  Adams   again 
resumed  the  reading  :  "  I  was  at  this  point  of  the  pe- 
tition, '  Keenly  aggrieved  by  its  existence  in  a  part  of 
our  country  over  which  Congress  possesses  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in   all   cases  whatsoever — (cries  of  order, 
order !  ) — do   most   earnestly  petition  your  honorable 
body — (a  member  rose   to   a   point  of  order) — imme- 
diately to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
(here    a    point   of   order   was    again    raised,  and    the 
Speaker  directed    Mr.  Adams    to  take  his  seat,  which 
declining  to  do,  he  continued  to  read  the  petition  in  a 
loud  and  rapid  manner) — and  to  declare  every  human 
being  free  who  sets  foot  upon  its  soil.' " 

The  noise  and  excitement  were  now  ominous,  the 
Speaker  announcing  amidst  it  all  that  a  member  had 
no  right  to  read  a  petition  of  any  length.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Adams  appealed  from  any  such  decision.     He  had 
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never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  If  former  usage  was  to 
be  reversed,  he  wanted  it  to  stand  on  record  to  appear 
in  all  time  how  the  House  had  suppressed  freedom  of 
speech.  "  If  the  reading  of  a  paper  was  to  be  sup- 
pressed in  his  person,  so  help  him  God,  he  would  only 
consent  to  it  as  a  matter  of  record."  And  he  then 
finished  reading  the  petition  amidst  great  confusion 
and  cries  of  order.  When  the  question  was  put, 
"  Shall  the  petition  be  received  ?"  Mr.  Adams  was 
amazed  to  see  it  answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  127 
ayes,  against  75  nays.  But  the  paper  was  then  for- 
ever disposed  of  by  a  vote  of  150  to  50,  laying  it  on 
the  table.  A  few  days  after  this  interesting  scene, 
the  House  went  through  the  form  of  re-enacting  the 
old  gag  resolution  by  a  vote  of  139  to  69,  "  That  all 
petitions  relating  to  slavery,  without  being  printed  or 
referred,  shall  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  no  action  shall 
be  had  thereon." 

However,  this  matter  in  no  way  blunted  Mr. 
Adams's  sense  of  duty,  or  cooled  his  ardor  in  a  cause 
he  deemed  just.  Early  in  February,  he  startled  the 
House  by  calling  to  the  Speaker  that  he  held  in  his 
hand  an  extraordinary  petition,  and  wished  to  know 
of  the  Chair  if  he  would  be  in  order  in  presenting  it. 
Mr.  Polk,  the  Speaker,  said  the  Chair  could  only 
decide  on  being  informed  of  the  contents  of  the 
petition. 

"Sir,  the  petition  is  signed  by  eleven  slaves  of  the  town  of 
Fredericksburg,  in  the  County  of  Culpepper,  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  one  of  those  petitions  which,  it  has  occurred  to  my 
mind,  are  not  what  they  purport  to  be.  It  is  signed  partly  by 
persons  who  can  not  write,  by  making  their  marks,  and  partly 
by  persons  whose   handwriting  would   manifest   that  they  have 
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received  the  education  of  slaves.  The  petition  declares  itself  to 
be  from  slaves,  and  I  am  requested  to  present  it.  I  will  send  it 
to  the  Chair." 

This  presented  a  case  too  novel  and  difficult  for 
Mr.  Polk  to  decide  at  once,  and  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House.  An  indescribable  hubbub  at 
once  arose  among  the  Southern  members,  and  while 
some  cried  treason,  and  said  such  thing  was  not  to  be 
endured  longer,  others  actually  yelled  at  the  top  of 
their  voices  :  ''  Expel  the  old  scoundrel ;  put  him  out ; 
do  not  let  him  disgrace  the  House  any  longer."  And 
one  member  cried  for  a  resolution  to  meet  the  case. 
But  this  was  a  task  of  some  moment,  and  one  about 
which  even  the  Southern  members  were  by  no  means 
unanimous. 

Waddy  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  presented 
this  resolution  : — 

"Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  John  Quincy  Adams,  by  the 
attempt  just  made  by  him  to  introduce  a  petition  purporting  on 
its  face  to  be  from  slaves,  has  been  guilty  of  a  gross  disrespect  to 
this  House,  and  that  he  be  instantly  brought  to  the  bar,  to  re- 
ceive the  severe  censure  of  the  Speaker." 

Still  the  unusual  spectacle  the  whole  matter  would 
finally  present  met  some  consideration,  and  an  easier 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  offered  in  the  following, 
also  from  a  Southern  member  : — 

"Resolved,  That  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  Reprsentative  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  has  rendered  himself  justly  liable  to 
the  severest  censure  of  this  House,  and  is  censured  accordingly, 
for  having  attempted  to  present  to  the  House  the  petition  of 
slaves." 

One  of  the  resolutions  offered  charged  Mr.  Adams 
with  the  attempt  to  give  color  to  the  idea  that  slaves 
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could  justly  become  petitioners.  Of  this  unlucky 
charge  Mr.  Adams  made  good  use.  "  Mr.  Speaker," 
said  he,  "  if  I  understand  the  resolution  of  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  from  Virginia,  it  charges  me  with  being 
guilty  of  '  giving  color  to  an  idea.'  "  Even  the  wrath 
of  the  Southerners  could  not  keep  back  the  uproarious 
laugh  which  carried  the  House  to  the  brave  old  man's 
side  at  this  cool  hit.  Amidst  great  excitement  the 
House  adjourned  without  reaching  a  conclusion  in  the 
momentous  affair.  After  several  days  passed  in  heated 
discussion,  the  case  having  assumed  a  ludicrous  aspect 
at  the  expense  of  the  friends  of  slavery,  the  whole 
matter  was  disposed  of  in  the  following  harmless  way: — 

"An  inquiry  having  been  made  by  an  honorable  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  whether  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
purporting  to  be  a  petition  from  certain  slaves,  and  declaring 
themselves  to  be  slaves,  came  within  the  order  of  the  House  of 
the  18th  of  January,  and  the  said  paper  not  having  been  received 
by  the  Speaker,  he  stated  that  in  a  case  so  extraordinary  and 
novel,  he  would  take  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  House. 

" Resolved,  That  this  House  can  not  receive  said  petition  with- 
out disregarding  its  own  dignity,  the  rights  of  a  large  class  of 
citizens  of  the  South  and  West,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"Resolved,  That  slaves  do  not  possess  the  right  of  petition 
secured  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution." 

The  paper  which  had  caused  all  this  commotion 
and  made  a  "  laughing-stock "  of  the  inflammable 
Southerners  was,  no  doubt,  a  counterfeit  gotten  up  by 
some  incautious  members  from  the  South,  who  meant 
to  test  Mr.  Adams's  promise  to  present  petitions  from 
whatever  source  they  came,  and  with  the  hope  of 
catching  the  wary  old  man  in  some  hurtful  snare. 

A    few    extracts    from    Mr.   Adams's    speech    in. 
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defense  of  his  course  in  this  matter  will  be  of  interest 
here,  and  aid  in  further  illustrating  the  character  of 
the  extraordinary  old  man  : — 

"In  regard  to  the  resolutions  now  before  the  House,  as  they 
all  concur  in  naming  me,  and  charging  me  with  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  and  in  calling  me  to  the  bar  of  the  House  to 
answer  for  my  crimes,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  remain 
silent  until  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House  to  act  on  one 
or  the  other  of  those  resolutions.  I  suppose  that,  if  I  shall  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  I  shall  not  be  struck  mute  by 
the  previous  question,  before  I  have  an  opportunity  to  say  a 
word  or  two  in  my  own  defense.  But,  sir,  to  prevent  further 
consumption  of  the  time  of  the  House,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
ask  them  to  modify  their  resolution.  It  may  be  as  severe  as 
they  propose,  but  I  ask  them  to  change  the  matter  of  fact  a  little, 
so  that  when  I  come  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  I  may  not,  by  a 
single  word,  put  an  end  to  it.  I  did  not  present  the  petition, 
and  I  appeal  to  the  Speaker  to  say  that  I  did  not.  I  said  I  had 
a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  petition  from  slaves.  I  did  not  say 
what  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was.  I  asked  the  Speaker 
whether  he  considered  such  a  paper  as  included  within  the 
general  order  of  the  House,  that  all  petitions,  memorials,  resolu- 
tions, and  papers,  relating  in  any  way  to  the  subject  of  slavery, 
should  be  laid  upon  the  table.  I  intended  to  take  the  decision 
of  the  Speaker  before  I  went  one  step  towards  presenting,  or 
ofiering  to  present,  that  petition.  I  stated  distinctly  to  the 
Speaker  that  I  should  not  send  the  paper  to  the  table  until  the 
question  was  decided  whether  a  paper  from  persons  declaring 
themselves  slaves  was  included  within  the  order  of  the  House. 
This  is  the  fact. 

"  Now  as  to  the  fact  what  the  petition  was  for,  I  simply  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  who  has  sent  to  the  table  a 
resolution  assuming  that  this  petition  was  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  I  state  to  him  that  he  is  mistaken.  He  must  amend 
his  resolution ;  for  if  the  House  should  choose  to  read  this 
petition,  I  can  state  to  them  they  would  find  it  something  very 
much  the  reverse  of  that  which  the  resolution  states  it  to  be. 
And  if  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  still  chooses  to'  bring  me  to 
the  bar  of  the  House,  he  must  amend  his  resolution  in  a  very 
important  particular ;  for  he  may  probably  have  to  put   into  it, 
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that  my  crime  has  been  for  attempting  to  introduce  the  petition 
of  slaves  that  slavery  should  not  be  abolished. 

"Sir,  it  is  well  known,  that  from  the  time  I  entered  this 
House,  down  to  the  present  day,  I  have  felt  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
present  any  petition,  couched  in  respectful  language,  from  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  be  its  object  what  it  may;  be  the 
prayer  of  it  that  in  which  I  could  concur,  or  that  to  which  I  was 
utterly  opposed.  It  is  for  the  sacred  right  of  petition  that  I  have 
adopted  this  course.  .  .  .  Where  is  your  law  which  says 
that  the  mean,  and  the  low,  and  the  degraded,  shall  be  deprived 
of  the  right  of  petition,  if  their  moral  character  is  not  good? 
Where,  in  the  land  of  freemen,  was  the  right  of  petition  ever 
placed  on  the  exclusive  basis  of  morality  and  virtue?  Petition 
is  supplication,  it  is  entreaty,  it  is  prayer !  And  where  is  the 
degree  of  vice  or  immorality  which  shall  deprive  the  citizen  of 
the  right  to  supplicate  for  a  boon,  or  to  pray  for  mercy?  Where 
is  such  a  law  to  be  found?  It  does  not  belong  to  the  most 
abject  despotism  ?  There  is  no  absolute  monarch  on  earth,  who 
is  not  compelled,  by  the  constitution  of  his  country,  to  receive 
the  petitions  of  his  people,  whosoever  they  may  be.  The  Sultan 
of  Constantinople  can  not  walk  the  streets  and  refuse  to  receive 
petitions  from  the  meanest  and  vilest  of  the  land.  This  is  the 
law  even  of  despotism.  And  what  does  your  law  say?  Does  it 
say  that,  before  presenting  a  petition,  you  shall  look  into  it,  and 
see  whether  it  comes  from  the  virtuous,  and  the  great,  and  the 
mighty?  No,  sir;  it  says  no  such  thing.  The  right  of  petition 
belongs  to  all.  And  so  far  from  refusing  to  present  a  petition 
because  it  might  come  from  those  low  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  it  would  be  an  additional  incentive,  if  such  incentive 
were  wanting. 

"But  I  must  admit,  that  when  color  comes  into  the  question, 
there  may  be  other  considerations.  It  is  possible  that  this 
House,  which  seems  to  consider  it  so  great  a  crime  to  attempt  to 
offer  a  petition  from  slaves,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  say  that 
freemen,  if  not  of  the  carnation,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
petition,  in  the  sense  of  the  House." 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  Mr.  Waddy  Thomp- 
son took  occasion  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Adams  deserved  attention  from  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  similar  to  what  he  would  receive 
were  he  in  South  Carolina. 

This  brought  the  following  notable  reply  from  Mr. 
Adams  : — 

"  If  this  is  true,  if  a  member  is  there  made  amenable  for 
words  spoken  in  debate,  I  thank  God  I  am  not  a  citizen  of  South 
Carolina !  Such  a  threat  when  brought  before  the  world,  would 
excite  nothing  but  contempt  and  amazement.  What !  are  we 
from  the  Northern  States  to  be  indicted  as  felons  and  incendiaries 
for  presenting  petitions  not  exactly  agreeable  to  some  members 
from  the  South,  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  appointed  by  a  mar- 
shal, his  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President!  If  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  by  bringing  forward  this  resolution  of 
censure,  thinks  to  frighten  me  from  my  purpose,  he  has  mistaken 
his  man.  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  by  him,  nor  by  all  the 
grand  juries  of  the  universe." 

Grand-spirited  old  man  !  These  scenes  were  indeed 
teaching  them  the  truth  that  they  had  always  been 
mistaken  in  the  man.  Soon  after  these  occurrences 
Mr.  Adams  addressed  some  letters  to  his  constituents, 
a  plan  he  had  always  pursued,  fully  exposing  his  pur- 
poses and  conduct,  and  completely  vindicating  himself. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

"STOOD    UP    A    MAN,     .     .     .     LIKE   OLYMPIAN   JOVE."— THE 

CHAMPION  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  PETITION— THE  GREAT 

SINGLE-HANDED    COMBAT   AGAINST  ALL  THE 

FORCES  OF  SLAVERY— THE  VICTORIOUS 

SAGE  OF  QUINCY. 

PRESIDENT  VAN  BUREN  was  induced  to  call  a 
special  session  of  Congress,  which  began  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1837,  and  ended  on  the  16th  of 
October.  James  K.  Polk  was  again  elected  Speaker, 
defeating  John  Bell,  the  Whig  candidate. 

Numerous  petitions  against  slavery  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  were  sent  to  Mr.  Adams  and  a  few 
other  members,  but  properly  enough  all  these  things 
were  shut  out,  and  the  business  of  the  short  session 
mainly  confined  to  the  subjects  specified  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message. 

The  first  regular  session  under  the  new  Adminis- 
tration began  in  1837  at  the  usual  time  in  December. 
William  Slade,  of  Vermont,  an  able  and  fearless  man, 
who  had  during  a  previous  term  been  one  of  Mr. 
Adams's  most  efficient  aids,  managed  this  winter  to 
start  a  squall  which  at  the  moment  appeared  unu- 
sually ominous.  In  attempting  to  present  to  the 
House  petitions  from  his  State  against  slavery  in  the 
District  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  he 
undertook  to  make  an  extended  argument,  reading  the 
opinions  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  others,  against  the 

32— F 
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"  institution."  Declining  to  be  called  *to  order,  he 
proceeded  amidst  intense  noise  and  angry  words,  until 
the  voice  of  Henry  A.  Wise  was  heard  calling  the 
Virginians  to  leave  the  Hall.  This  movement  was 
instantly  taken  up  by  the  Southern  members  generally, 
who,  on  effecting  an  adjournment  of  the  House,  went 
into  secret  convention  in  the  room  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  excluding  even  their 
Northern  Democratic  friends.  The  result  of  this  seces- 
sion convention  was  the  presentation  on  the  next  day 
to  the  House  of  the  following,  which  they  called  a 
compromise  or  concession  resolution  for  the  sake  of 
harmony  and  union  : — 

"That  all  the  petitions,  memorials,  and  papers  touching  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  or  the  buying,  selling,  or  transferring 
slaves,  in  any  State,  or  District,  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  be  laid  on  the  table  without  being  debated,  printed,  read, 
or  referred,  and  that  no  action  be  taken  thereon." 

Of  course,  as  on  former  occasions,  this  resolution 
met  the  opposition  of  the  Northern  Whigs.  But  all 
of  this  temporizing  only  put  off  the  fatal  day  till  a 
riper  period.  Outside  of  Congress  the  contest  waged 
with  fury.  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  was  murdered  by 
a  pro-slavery  mob  at  Alton,  Illinois,  November  7, 1837, 
an  act  which  gave  great  impetus  to  Abolitionism,  and 
materially  loosened  the  fervent  tongues  of  such  men 
as  William  EUery  Channing,  Edmund  Quincy,  and  the 
young  Boston  lawyer,  Wendell  Phillips.  The  fires  of 
freedom,  which  the  downfall  of  human  slavery  only  could 
extinguish  in  the  North,  were  again  lighted  in  Faneuil 
Hall.  The  flame  spread  throughout  the  North,  dimin- 
ishing as  it  approached  the  slave-border. 

The  sentiment  as  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  also 
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underwent  great  modification  as  the  slave-line  was  ap- 
proached. Ohio  had  sent  to  Congress  a  petition  from 
her  Legislature  against  annexation,  and  the  State 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  with  six  dissenting  votes,  had 
done  the  same ;  while  the  Pennsylvania  Lower  House, 
having  an  Administration  majority,  had  failed  to  affirm 
the  protest. 

Charles  J.  IngersoU  and  a  few  politicians  of  his 
class  fought  for  annexation,  at  the  risk  of  war  with 
Mexico.  But  though  this  feeling  was  not  shared  by 
any  considerable  number  of  the  Western  people,  there 
was  among  them  still  great  indifference  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  and  the  Whig  friends  of  Henry  Clay  would, 
in  the  main,  have  waived  any  question  in  relation  to 
annexation  save  war  with  Mexico.  With  them  "peace- 
ful acquisition"  by  the  co-operation  of  Mexico  was  a 
theme  to  be  considered  apart  from  the  matter  of 
human  slavery. 

However,  several  States  had  petitioned  Congress 
for  or  against  annexation,  and  many  thousand  citizens 
had  done  the  same  thing,  and  most  of  them,  especially 
wrhere  the  question  of  slavery  was  involved,  had  failed 
to  receive  any  notice  from  that  body.  All  this  Mr. 
Adams  thought  called  for  an  extraordinary  effort  on 
his  part,  as  leader  in  the  great  fight  then  going  on  in 
behalf  of  the  right  of  petition.  Accordingly,  he  finally 
succeeded  in  having  the  broken  morning  hour  assigned 
to  him,  and  on  the  16th  of  June,  1838,  began  a  series 
of  addresses,  reviewing,  to  some  extent,  the  history 
of  the  controversy  on  petitions,  and  fully  exposing 
the  crooked  machinations  of  the  friends  of  annexation. 
These  speeches  were  continued  until  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  on  the  7th  of  July,  with  a  right  to  the 
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morning  hour  still  due  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session.  Mr.  Adams  subsequently  had  these 
speeches,  with  the  accompanying  proceedings  in  the 
House,  published  in  a  closely  printed  octavo  pamphlet 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pages. 

During  the  progress  of  these  speeches  Mr.  Adams 
took  occasion  to  present,  or  offer  to  present,  numerous 
petitions  on  various  subjects  from  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  greater  part  of  them  relating  to  the  annexation 
of  Texas  and  slavery  in  one  form  or  another.  Some  of 
these  petitions  were  against  himself  personally,  others 
were  in  opposition  to  the  great  principles  he  was  up- 
holding; but  nothing  of  this  kind  stood  in  his  way. 
He  was  the  champion  and  apostle  of  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, and  deemed  it  his  duty  to  bring  forward  all  peti- 
tions to  Congress  which  were  put  into  his  hands,  their 
unfavorableness  to  himself  or  his  doctrines  constituting 
no  element  in  the  case. 

In  the  course  of  this  privilege  Mr.  Adams  took  oc- 
casion to  review  the  conduct  of  the  Administration  in 
suppressing  petition  and  free  speech,  and  was  fre- 
quently called  to  order  in  so  doing  by  the  Speaker 
and  members.  To  free  himself  of  this  disturbance  he 
proposed  that  the  point  of  order  be  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, and  stated  that  he  would  then  appeal  from  the 
Speaker's  decision,  and  the  matter  should  then  go  on 
record  with  the  alleged  ground  of  irrelevancy.  But 
this  the  Speaker  declined,  and  ordered  a  vote  of  the 
House  sustaining  him  without  showing  the  principle 
for  the  action. 

Mr.  Adams  then  proceeded  to  expose  and  denounce 
the  course  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Administration  had  taken  on  the  Texas  question,  and 
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said  what  he  had  that  day  set  forth  was  but  a  small 
part  of  the  general  system  of  duplicity  on  the  subject. 
On  the  following  day  he  reviewed  the  course  of  his 
own  Administration  in  relation  to  Mexico  and  the 
question  of  territorial  boundary. 

In  the  fall  of  1838  Mr.  Adams  wrote  two  long 
letters  addressed  to  his  constituents,  in  which  he  again 
reviewed  his  own  recent  acts;  presented  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  union  between  the  slaveholders  of  the 
South  and  the  Northern  Democrats,  Southern  nullifi- 
cation and  slavery  and  Northern  pro-slavery ;  and  de- 
nounced slavery  in  terms  which  certainly  left  little  for 
the  Abolitionists  to  regret. 

"Northern  subserviency,"  he  said,  "to  Southern  dictation  is 
the  price  paid  by  a  Northern  Administration  for  Southern  sup- 
port. The  people  of  the  North  still  support  by  their  suffrages 
the  men  who  have  truckled  to  Southern  domination.  I  believe 
it  impossible  that  this  total  subversion  of  every  principle  of  lib- 
erty should  be  much  longer  submitted  to  by  the  people  of  the 
free  States  of  this  Union.  But  their  fate  is  in  their  own  hands. 
If  they  choose  to  be  represented  by  slaves,  they  will  find  servility 
enough  to  represent  and  betray  them.  The  suspension  of  the 
right  of  petition,  the  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  debate,  the 
thirst  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  war-whoop  of  two  suc- 
cessive Presidents  against  Mexico,  are  all  but  varied  symptoms  of 
a  deadly  disease  seated  in  the  marrow  of  our  bones,  and  that 
deadly  disease  is  slavery." 

Notwithstanding  his  strong  stand  on  this  subject 
Mr.  Adams  could  not  harmonize  with  the  Abolitionists 
in  their  methods.  This  year  they  proposed  to  make 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  a  party  test. 
But  this,  he  said,  was  an  utterly  impracticable  posi- 
tion. He  would  not  vote  for  it  at  that  time,  and  he 
thought  very  few  Congressmen  would  do  so.  "  That 
the  fall  of  slavery,"  he  said,  "  is  predetermined  in  the 
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Councils  of  Omnipotence  I  can  not  doubt.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  great  moral  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
man  attested  by  all  the  records  of  history.  But  the 
conflict  will  be  terrible,  and  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment retrograde  before  its  final  progress  to  con- 
summation." 

Early  in  the  session,  beginning  in  December,  1838, 
Mr.  Adams  offered  a  petition  in  the  House  asking  for 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Republic  of  Hayti,  and  moved  that  the  petition  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This 
step,  of  course,  raised  a  storm  about  the  old  diplo- 
mate's  head.  The  following  interesting  account  of  the 
scene  from  Mr.  Seward's  work  deserves  repeating  here 
as  illustrative  of  the  man  and  the  times  : — 

"Mr.  Adams  was  repeatedly  interrupted  during  the  delivery 
of  the  brief  speech  he  made  on  the  occasion. 

"Mr.  Bynum  insisted  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
should  take  his  seat,  under  the  rule.  If,  however,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  proceed,  Mr.  B.  hoped  some  gentleman  of  the  slave- 
holding  portion  of  the  House  would  be  allowed  to  answer  him. 

"Mr.  Adams. — Sir,  I  hope  so.  Only  open  our  mouths,  gentle- 
men ;  that  is  all  we  ask,  and  you  may  answer  as  much  as  you  please. 

"Mr.  Bynum. — I  object  to  the  gentleman  proceeding  further 
with  his  observations,  except  by  consent  of  the  House.  If  we 
have  rules  we  had  better  either  obey  them  or  burn  them. 

"  The  House  voted,  by  114  to  47,  to  allow  Mr.  Adarqs  to  proceed. 

"In  continuing  his  speech,  Mr.  Adams  said,  that  even  admit- 
ting the  object  of  the  petitioners  is  abolition,  as  has  been  alleged, 
they  had  the  right  to  petition  for  that  too ;  for  every  individual 
in  the  country  had  a  right  to  be  an  Abolitionist.  The  great  men 
of  the  Revolution  were  Abolitionists,  and  if  any  man  denies  it,  I 
will  prove  it. 

"Mr.  Wise. — I  deny  it. 

"The  Speaker  said  this  was  out  of  order. 

"Mr.  Admns. — I  feel  obliged  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  giving  me  the  invitation,  and  I  will  now  prove  what  I  say. 
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"The  Speaker  said  this  did  not  form  any  part  of  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House. 

"Mr.  Adams. — George  Washington,  in  articuh  mortis,  by  his 
last  will  and  testament,  before  God,  his  Creator,  emancipated 
his  slaves. 

"Mr.  Wise. — Because  he  had  no  children. 

"The  Speaker  again  interposed,  and  said  the  gentleman  could 
not  go  into  that  question.     It  was  entirely  out  of  order. 

"Mr.  Adams. — I  did  but  accept  the  invitation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  further.  I  simply  take 
the  position  that  George  Washington  was  an  Abolitionist  in  the 
most  extensive  sense  of  the  term ;  and  I  defy  any  man  in  this 
House  to  the  discussion,  and  to  prove  to  the  contrary  if  he  can. 

"The  Speaker  called  Mr.  Adams  to  order. 

"Mr.  Adams. — ^Well,  sir,  I  was  stating  the  high  authority 
which  is  to  be  found  for  the  principles  of  abolition.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  deny  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  an 
Abolitionist  ? 

"  Mr.   Wise. — I  do. 

"The  Speaker  again  interposed. 

"Mr.  Adams. — Well,  sir,  then  I  come  back  to  my  position, 
that  every  man  in  this  country  has  a  right  to  be  an  Abolitionist, 
and  that  in  being  so  he  offends  no  law,  but,  in  my  opinion,  obeys 
the  most  sacred  of  all  laws. 

"The  motion  to  instruct  the  committee  was  finally  laid  on 
the  table." 

Notwitstanding  this  result,  which  was  certainly  no 
other  than  Mr.  Adams  expected,  the  large  majority  by 
which  he  was  allowed  to  speak  at  all  indicated  the 
weakening  of  the  opposition,  and  foreshadowed  the 
victory  not  far  off. 

The  House,  at  this  time,  contained  some  exceed- 
ingly inflammable  material,  which  the  very  presence 
of  Mr.  Adams  was  sufficient  to  set  on  fire.  Of  the 
Bynum  mentioned  above  Mr.  Adams  himself  left  this 
description : — 

"  Bynum  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  a  spitfire  Demo^ 
crat.     He  is  a  small,  thin  man,  with  a  perpetual  agony  in  his 
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face,  a  dark  brow,  a  livid  complexion,  a  haggard  look,  a  ghastly 
smile,  and  when  he  speaks  his  face  is  distorted  with  convulsions. 
His  discourse  is  one  uniform  growl  of  invective  upon  Federalists, 
the  Bank,  Locofocos,  old  women,  and  priests.  But  he  is  a  fa- 
vorite orator  of  the  party.  Bynum  was,  time  after  time,  called 
to  order  by  the  Speaker ;  of  which  he  complained  bitterly,  but 
vented  all  his  gall.  He  speaks  always  in  a  menacing  tone,  and 
pointed  at  me  with  his  finger,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  eat  me 
the  whole  time  he  was  speaking." 

Mr.  Adams  believed  that  slavery  could  not  stiand 
a  fair,  open  contest,  and  was,  therefore,  extremely 
desirous  of  aggravating,  or,  in  some  way,  inducing  its 
friends  to  agree  to  an  exhaustive  exploration  of  the 
whole  subject.  To  this  end,  in  February,  1839,  he 
proposed  in  the  House  the  following  resolutions  : — 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring  therein. 
That  the  following  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  be  proposed  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  Legislatures  of  said  States, 
shall  become  and  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States : — 

"  1.  From  and  after  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1842,  there  shall 
be  throughout  the  United  States  no  hereditary  slavery ;  but  on 
and  after  that  day,  every  child  born  within  the  United  States, 
their  territories,  or  jurisdiction,  shall  be  born  free. 

"2.  With  the  exception  of  the  Territory  of  Florida  there 
shall  henceforth  never  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  any  State, 
the  Constitution  of  which  shall  tolerate  within  the  same  the 
existence  of  slavery. 

"  3.  From  and  after  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1845,  there  shall 
be  neither  slavery  nor  slave-trade  at  the  seat  of  Government  of 
the  United  States." 

But  all  such  efforts  were  in  vain.  However  well 
slavery  was  protected  and  supported  by  legislation 
and  party  policy,  it  was  one  of  those  things  which 
could  not  bear  exposure  to  free  discussion,  and  could 
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only  flourish  in  a  state  of  silent  tolerance.  And  so 
Mr.  Adams's  resolutions  shared  the  predestined  fate 
of  all  their  kind  which  had  gone  before. 

As  early  as  1836,  in  a  speech  in  Congress,  Mr. 
Adams  made  the  announcement  that  the  Government 
had  power  from  the  Constitution  to  interfere,  in  cer- 
tain emergencies,  with  slavery,  or  abolish  it  in  any 
part  of  the  Union.  This  sentiment  he  repeated  in  the 
winter  of  1838  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1842,  after  having 
been  taunted  by  some  of  the  Southerners  about  this 
unusually  hete,rodox  view,  he  made  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject,  resulting  in  a  positive  reitera- 
tion of  the  doctrine  that  one  of  the  powers  of  all  gov- 
ernments included  the  right  to  free  the  slaves  of  a 
hostile  force  or  power.  This  doctrine,  first  announced 
by  Mr.  Adams,  was  finally  formulated  and  carried  out 
in  1863. 

Although  the  "  gag-rule "  was  still  formally  re- 
peated, under  the  constant  pressure  of  assault  and  the 
growth  of  public  sentiment,  it  now  began  to  show 
signs  of  fatal  weakness.  In  January,  1840,  Waddy 
Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  offered  the  stereotype 
resolution  to  lay  on  the  table,  without  reading  or  no- 
tice, all  petitions  in  any  way  touching  slavery.  This 
led  to  a  long  debate  extending  through  several  days, 
in  which  John  Minor  Botts,  a  young  Congressman 
from  the  South,  distinguished  himself  by  favoring  the 
reception  and  proper  reference  of  petitions  on  this  all- 
absorbing  question.  Mr.  Adams,  at  this  turn,  moved 
an  amendment  of  the  House  rule,  so  as  to  admit  all 
petitions  on  equal  grounds,  subject  to  equal  chances, 
and  made  a  speech  in  support  of  his  motion,  at  the 
same  time  taking   occasion  to  reiterate  his  sentiment 
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against  immediate  interference  with  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.     But  the  old  gag  was  repeated. 

Late  in  1841,  the  Quintuple  Treaty,  between  En- 
gland, France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  was  pro- 
jected for  suppressing  the  African  slave-trade.  But 
it  did  not  reach  a  successful  issue.  Still,  notwith- 
standing this  apparently  unfavorable  result,  and  the 
strong  opposition  made  in  Congress,  the  Ashburton 
Treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  in  August,  1842, 
providing  that  the  United  States  should  keep  a  con- 
siderable force  off  the  coast  of  Africa  to  aid  in  sup- 
pressing piracy  in  negroes. 

At  the  special  session,  meeting  on  the  last  day  of 
May,  1841,  according  to  the  call  of  President  Harrison, 
Mr.  Adams  again  renewed  his  motion  to  rescind  the 
twenty-first  rule  of  the  House,  interdicting  petitions 
on  slavery,  and  his  motion  was  actually  agreed  to  by 
a  vote  of  112  to  104.  But  this  unexpected  result  was 
soon  afterwards  reconsidered  by  a  majority  of  two 
votes.  The  contest  was  bitter,  and  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  a  North  Carolina  member  unwisely  asked 
Mr.  Adams  if  he  would  present  petitions  to  Congress 
for  the  abolition  of  marriage,  if  he  were  invited  to  do 
so.  "Why,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  "the  most  damning  sin 
of  slavery  is  that  it  does  abolish  the  institution  of 
marriage.  How,  then,  could  I  have  any  more  objec- 
tion to  receiving  such  petitions  than  I  should  have  to 
the  perpetuation  of  slavery,  which  destroys  the  sacred 
institution  of  marriage  ?"  This  cutting  reply  was  fol- 
lowed by  cries  of  order,  which  sent  Mr.  Adams  to  his 
seat ;  but  not  until  he  had  shouted  back  in  his  shrill 
voice,  "  If  the  gentleman  is  afraid  to  receive  answers, 
he  should  take  care  to  ask  no  questions." 
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On  the  14th  of  January,  1842,  Mr.  Adams  pre- 
sented to  the  House  a  petition  from  forty-six  citizens 
of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  asking  for  a  peaceful  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  This  extraordinary  step  threw 
the  House  into  great  commotion,  and  a  new  torrent  of 
wrath  burst  upon  the  head  rash  enough  to  become  the 
medium  of  so  villainous  a  prayer.  But  Mr.  Adams 
was  as  far  from  sympathizing  with  the  apparent  pur- 
pose of  the  petitioners  as  any  man  in  Congress.  He 
was  fighting  for  the  simple  right  of  petition.  After  a 
stormy  debate  the  House  adjourned,  and  that  night  a 
caucus  was  held,  in  which  Mr.  Adams  was  the  theme. 
It  was  determined  to  make  one  desperate  effort,  on 
this  favorable  occasion,  to  crush  him,  although  the  evi- 
dences of  ultimate  success  were  by  no  means  assured. 
However,  the  following  resolutions  were  prepared,  and 
the  greatly  overestimated  young  Kentuckian,  Thomas 
F.  Marshall,  was  selected  to  present  them : — 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Constitution  is  a  permanent  form 
of  government,  and  of  perpetual  obligation,  until  altered  or 
modified  in  the  mode  pointed  out  in  that  instrument ;  and  the 
members  of  this  House,  deriving  their  political  character  and 
powers  from  the  same,  are  sworn  to  support  it ;  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  necessarily  implies  the  destruction  of  that  in- 
strument, the  overthrow  of  the  American  republic,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  our  national  existence ;  a  proposition,  therefore,  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  to  dissolve  the  organic  laws  framed 
by  their  constituents,  and  to  support  which  they  are  commanded 
by  those  constituents  to  be  sworn  before  they  can  enter  into  the 
execution  of  the  political  powers  created  by  it  and  intrusted  to 
them,  is  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  a  contempt  ofiered  to  this 
House,  a  direct  proposition  to  the  Legislature  and  each  member 
of  it  to  commit  perjury,  and  involving  necessarily  in  its  execu- 
tion and  its  consequences  the  destruction  of  our  country,  and  the 
crime  of  high  treason. 

"Resolved,  therefore,  That  the  Honorable  John  Quincy  Adams, 
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member  from  Massachusetts,  in  presenting  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  a  petition 
praying  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  has  offered  the  deepest 
indignity  to  the  House  of  which  he  is  a  member,  an  insult  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  of  which  that  House  is  the  legislative 
organ ;  and  will,  if  this  outrage  be  permitted  to  pass  unrebuked 
and  unpunished,  have  disgraced  his  country,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives, in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 

"Resolved,  further.  That  the  aforesaid  John  Quincy  Adams, 
for  this  insult,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  the  wound  which  he  has  permitted  to  be  aimed, 
through  his  instrumentality,  at  the  Constitution  and  existence  of 
his  country,  the  peace,  the  security,  and  liberty  of  the  people  of 
these  States,  might  well  be  held  to  merit  expulsion  from  the 
national  councils ;  and  the  House  deem  it  an  act  of  grace  and 
mercy  when  they  only  inflict  upon  him  their  severest  censure  for 
conduct  so  utterly  unworthy  of  his  past  relations  to  the  state, 
and  his  present  position.  This  they  hereby  do,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  own  purity  and  dignity.  For  the  rest,  they  turn 
him  over  to  his  own  conscience,  and  the  indignation  of  all  true 
American  citizens." 

These  resolutions  furnish  a  strange  comment  on  the 
spirit  exhibited  years  before  in  a  part  of  the  South ; 
and  which  was  at  the  time,  to  some  extent,  overawed 
by  the  bluster  of  General  Jackson ;  and  especially  are 
they  in  marked  contrast  with  the  views  and  conduct 
of  Southern  Congressmen  and  politicians  in  1860,  and, 
indeed,  for  several  years  previously. 

The  Southerners  were  not  wise  in  their  choice  of  a 
leader  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Adams.  Marshall  was 
what  was  termed  an  orator,  but  he  had  no  other  quality 
.to  recommend  him  to  the  task  assigned  him,  if  that 
could  have  done  so.  This  sprig  assumed  the  niock 
dignity  of  a  judge,  and  with  uncharacteristic  gravity 
presented  the  case.  But  he  gained  no  laurel  from  the 
difficult  undertaking,  and  received  little  more  than 
contempt  from  the   old   statesman.     Mr.  Adams   said 
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that  if  he  were  Marshall's  father  he  would  advise  him 
to  go  home  and  enter  some  law-school,  and  commence 
the  study  of  the  profession  he  had  disgraced. 

The  following  extract  from  his  Diary  will  show 
how  Mr.  Adams  concerned  himself  about  his  trial : — 

"My  occupations  during  the  month  have  been  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  business  of  the  House,  and  for  the  last  ten  days  to 
the  defense  of  myself  against  an  extensive  combination  and  con- 
spiracy, in  and  out  of  Congress,  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  free 
people  of  this  Union,  by  disgracing  me  with  the  brand  of  censure, 
and  displacing  me  from  the  chair  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  for  my  perseverance  in  presenting  Abolition  petitions.  I 
am  in  the  midst  of  that  fiery  ordeal,  and  day  and  night  absorbed 
in  the  struggle  against  this  attempt  at  my  ruin.  God  send  me  a 
good  deliverance !" 

The  debate  on  the  resolutions  of  censure  continued 
with  great  bitterness  until  the  11th  of  February,  when 
Mr.  Adams  said  that  he  was  willing  to  discontinue  his 
defense,  if  some  member  would  move  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  on  the  table.  John  Minor  Botts,  of  Virginia, 
at  once  made  the  motion,  and  the  House  supported  it 
in  a  vote  of  106  against  93.  The  House  also  declared 
against  receiving  the  Haverhill  petition  by  a  vote  of 
166  against  40.  So  ended  another  combat  in  the  long 
series  of  struggles  between  freedom  and  slavery.  Mr. 
Adams  had  made  an  able  defense,  and  his  friends,  at 
least,  were  proud  of  it.  The  result  was  a  victory  for 
him,  and  perhaps,  pointed  to  the  greater  one  soon  to 
come.  It  was  a  triumph,  too,  for  the  cause  he  repre- 
sented. Slavery  and  its  advocates  had  found  more 
than  their  match. 

This  session,  of  Congress  had  severely  tested  Mr. 
Adams's  physical  strength  and  political  position ;  but 
the  result  must   have  been  highly  gratifying  to  him. 
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Never  before  had  his  conduct  elicited  so  much  respect 
from  his  constituents.  He  was  reaching  the  pinnacle 
of  a  heroic  career.  On  the  17th  of  September,  1842, 
he  was  received  at  Braintree  as  "  defender  of  the 
right  of  petition." 

Mr.  Adams's  long  speech  on  this  occasion  was,  to 
some  extent,  a  defense  of  his  course  in  Congress,  and 
the  sentiments  of  general  patriotism  which  had  actu- 
ated him.  However,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  course  of  President 
Jackson  and  his  successors  and  their  political  sup- 
porters. The  speech  is  of  great  historic  value,  consid- 
ering the  position  and  career  of  its  author.  The  vein 
of  lightness  and  sarcasm  which  runs  through  it,  while 
detracting  from  the  reputation  of  exalted  statesman- 
ship, was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Adams's  political 
writings.  How  far  it  might  be  claimed  that  his  judg- 
ment was  misled  by  the  tests  through  which  he  ha,d 
himself  been  compelled  to  pass,  may  be  seen,  to  some 
extent,  in  succeeding  volumes  of  this  work.  For  no 
President  and  few  public  men  had  he  such  utter  want 
of  respect,  not  to  say  contempt,  as  he  entertained  to- 
wards John  Tyler.  He  shared  the  common  opinion  of 
that  day  among  the  Whigs  concerning  Mr.  Tyler's 
double-dealing,  insincerity,  and  moral  obliquity  in  polit- 
ical and  public  affairs.  In  his  own  circumstances  and 
those  of  the  times,  there  may  be  found  an  apology  for 
Mr.  Adams's  levity  and  severity  when  he  came  to 
speak  of  '^  Captain  Tyler,"  and  his  "  corporal's  guard." 
Subsequent  events  have  not  wholly  sustained  either 
the  hopes  of  pro-slavery  politicians,  or  the  predictions 
and  charges  of  their  opponents  as  to  the  possible  con- 
trolling power  of  Texas  in  this  Union ;  or,  indeed,  of 
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the  unmitigated  evils  of  war  with  Mexico.  However 
readily  charges  of  wrong  may  be  made,  if  not  also 
sustained,  against  the  Administrations  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  Mexico,  terminating  in  the  war^ 
of  territorial  acquisition  with  that  country,  few  of  the 
American  people  at  this  day,  whatever  may  be  their 
party  affiliations  and  descent,  can  be  found  bearing  any 
great  amount  of  ill-will  towards  the  hands  and  instru- 
mentalities by  which  the  United  States  widened  her 
border  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  opened  her  golden 
gates  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

These  acquisitions  have  proven  to  be  blessings 
which  no  partisan  or  theorist  could  now  wish  had  never 
been  added  to  the  long  list  surrounding  the  history  of 
this  country.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  history  of  the 
past  which  could  induce  the  supporter  of  "  The  Monroe 
Doctrine"  to  regret  his  principles,  or  desire  that  they 
may  not  be  further  illustrated  in  the  progress  of  the 
future. 

The  success  of  the  Adams  or  Monroe  Doctrine  has, 
indeed,  been  quite  moderate,  notwithstanding  the  old 
European  cry  against  American  schemes  and  preten- 
sions. The  most  intense  advocates  of  the  Doctrine 
have  always  exhibited  some  indefinite  sort  of  timidity, 
not  in  harmony  with  the  principle,  however  it  tallied 
with  the  diplomatic  code  of  their  Government.  And 
to-day  the  annexation  of  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America  is  merely  a  matter  of  mild  political  specula- 
tion, about  which  would-be  party  leaders  are  barely 
willing  to  advance  an  opinion.  While  slavery  long  ago 
ceased  to  stand  as  an  offset  in  any  compromise  or  party 
affair,  or  to  be-  a  source  of  incentive  to  acquisition  on 
the  south,  at  the  north  the   fisheries  still   remain    a 
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matter  of  fretful  diplomacy,  and  an  occasional  source  of 
revenue  from  this  Government  to  Great  Britain,  and 
perpetually  attesting  the  wisdom  of  the  Adamses  in 
their  course  and  views  on  this  subject. 

A  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Adams's  great  address 
at  Braintree  was  taken  up  with  a  severe,  and  per- 
haps, not  perfectly  fair  and  just  exposition  of  the 
Administrations  of  General  Jackson  and  President 
Tyler,  the  latter  especially  arousing  his  sentiments  of 
ridicule.  Towards  the  close  of  the  address  he  apolo- 
gizes for  his  own  conduct,  and  reasons  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"  Fellow-citizens, — Among  the  animadversions  upon  my 
public  conduct  which  have  occasionally  been  brought  to  my 
notice,  and  for  which  I  am  accountable  to  you,  is  the  charge  that 
in  the  controversies  which  I  have  been  constrained  to  hold  with 
other  men,  I  have  manifested  a  harsh  and  acrimonious  temper, 
and  have  used  violent  and  passionate  language.  There  may  be 
some  foundation  for  this  charge ;  and  if  there  be,  an  apology 
for  it  is  due  to  you,  from  me  as  your  representative.  Self-con- 
trol is  a  jewel  of  inestimable  price,  and 

'Thrice  happy  they  who  master  so  their  blood,' 
as  never  to  lose  it.  But  so  far  as  any  friend,  or  impartial  per- 
son, may  have  thought  me  blamable  in  that  respect,  I  would 
ask  him  to  consider  that  the  adversaries  with  whom  I  have  had 
to  contend,  face  to  face,  have  pursued  me  with  a  virulence  and 
rancor  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this  country.  That  twice 
in  the  space  of  five  years,  I  have  for  the  single  offense  of 
persisting  to  assert  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition,  and  the 
freedom  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  been  dragged  before  the 
House  in  which  I  was  your  Representative,  as  a  culprit,  to  be 
censured,  or  expelled ;  and  when,  after  ten-  days  of  the  most 
unrelenting  persecution,  I  have  barely  been  released  from  its 
fury,  I  have  been  still  denounced  as  the  cause  of  the  waste  of 
time  consumed  by  my  persecutors,  in  their  struggle  to  accom- 
plish my  ruin.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  leader  of  the 
associated  legion  banded  against  me,  has  had  the  candor  to  avow 
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his  motive  for  hunting  me  like  a  partridge  upon  the  mountains, 
and  I  take  the  liberty  to  read  it  to  you  in  his  own  words.  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Marshall,  after  the  failure  of  his  magnanimous  cam- 
paign against  me,  published  in  a  pamphlet  his  eloquent  speeches, 
delivered  to  obtain  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  me,  and 
dedicating  the  pamphlet  to  his  constituents,  announces  to  them 
his  purpose  for  the  future,  and  his  motive  for  the  past,  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  '  Though  petitions  to  dissolve  the  Union  be  poured  in  by 
thousands,  I  shall  not  again  interfere  on  the  floor  of  Congress ; 
considering  as  I  do,  that  the  House  has  virtually  decided  that 
there  is  nothing  contemptuous  or  improper  in  offering  them,  and 
unwilling  again  to  afford  to  Mr.  Adams  an  opportunity  of  sweep- 
ing all  the  strings  of  discord  that  exist  in  our  country.  I  acted 
as  I  thought  for  the  best,  being  sincerely  desirous  to  check  that 
man,  who,  if  he  could  be  removed  from  the  councils  of  the 
Nation,  or  silenced  upon  the  exasperating  subject  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  devoted  himself,  none  other,  I  believe,  could  be 
found  hardy  enough,  or  bad  enough,  to  fill  his  place.' 

"  Besides  this  special  and  avowed  malevolence  against  me, 
this  admitted  purpose  to  expel  or  silence  me,  for  the  sake  of 
brow-beating  all  other  members  of  the  free  representation,  by 
establishing  over  them  the  reign  of  terror,  a  peculiar  system  of 
tactics  in  the  House  has  been  observed  towards  me,  by  the 
silencers  of  the  slave  representation,  and  their  allies  of  the 
Northern  Democracy,  and  of  the  guard.  You  remember  the 
desperate  struggle  at  the  late  session,  of  the  slave  representation 
in  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  turn  me  out  of  the  office 
of  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  to  which  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
me  ;  and  that,  when  that  effort  failed,  five  members,  constituting 
the  majority  of  the  Committee,  four  slaveholders,  and  one 
Tylerite  of  the  guard,  declined  serving  any  longer  in  the  Com- 
mittee with  me,  and  that  three  other  slaveholders,  appointed- by 
the  Speaker  to  supply  their  places,  declined  in  like  manner. 
Not  one  of  these  eight  members  had  ever  had  one  word  of  per- 
sonal difference  with  me,  upon  any  subject;  their  purpose  was 
exactly  that  of  Mr.  Marshall,  to  remove  me  from  the  councils  of 
the  Nation,  or  to  silence  me,  for  the  sake  of  intimidating  all 
others ;  an  ostentatious  display  of  a  common  determination  to 
serve  with  no  man  who  would  not  submit  to  the  gag,  and  would 
persist  in  presenting  Abolition  petitions. 

.33— p 
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"And  I  leave  with  you,  my  constituents,  this  narrative; 
first,  as  a  sample  of  the  common  mode  of  warfare  and  kind  of 
weapons  used  by  my  unrelenting  adversaries  in  Congress  against 
me,  and  to  apologize  to  you,  for  to  you  I  hold  myself  strictly 
accountable,  if  in  having  to  deal  hourly,  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
with  such  adversaries,  in  the  use  of  such  weapons,  there  have 
occasionally  escaped  unadvisedly  from  my  lips  words  unfitting 
for  your  Representative  to  utter,  though  not  unfitting  for  those 
my  adversaries  to  hear.  And  secondly,  to  assure  you  that  I  never 
did  invoke  or  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles  for  the  decision  of 
any  contest,  foreign  or  domestic,  of  my  country ;  that  far  from 
it,  all  the  most  arduous  and  unremitting  labors  of  my  life,  for 
the  last  seven  years,  have  been  to  avert  from  you  the  imminent 
dangers  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  with  Mexico,  to  which 
you  were,  and  yet  are,  thank  God,  in  a  diminished  degree, 
exposed.  And  finally  that  the  very  words  which  have  been  thus 
distorted  from  their  true  meaning,  to  bring  upon  me  this  foul 
reproach,  were  used  by  me,  not  for  invocation,  but  in  depreca- 
tion of  any  resort  to  the  God  of  battles.  As  to  the  pretension 
of  Mr.  Irwin  that  the  mere  presentation  of  the  idea  of  civil  war 
was  shocking  to  his  nervous  sensibility,  I  think  those  of  you 
who  were  conversant  with  what  was  then  coming  to  pass  in 
Rhode  Island,  will  be  of  opinion  that  these  qualms  of  Mr. 
Irwin  may  be  classed  with  those  of  the  preacher  who  '  never 
mentioned  heU  to  ears  polite.'  " 

At  the  end  of  the  address  some  resolutions  were 
passed  strongly  commendatory  of  Mr.  Adams's  course, 
and  lauding  his  ability  and  patriotism,  and  the  con- 
vention dispersed  after  singing  the  following  poem 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont : — 

ODE. 

SUNG  BY  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  ON  HIS 
RETURN  FROM  CONGRESS,  SEPTEMBER  17,  1842. 

Not  from  the  bloody  field.  Where  Slavery's  minions  cower 

Borne  on  his  battered  shield,  Before  the  servile  power, 

By  foes  o'ercome,  He  bore  their  ban  ; 

But  from  a  sterner  fight.  And,  like  an  aged  oak. 

In  the  defense  of  Eight,  That  braved  the  lightning's  stroke, 

Clothed  in  a  conqueror's  might,  When  thunders  round  it  broke, 

We  hail  him  home.  Stood  up,  A  MAN. 
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Nay,  when  they  stormed  aloud,  Snch  leaves  would  fall  away, 

And  round  him,  like  a  cloud,  As  will  the  grateful  lay 

Came,  thick  and  black,  We  weave  him  now. 

He  single-handed  strove, 

And,  like  Olympian  Jove,  ^ut  time  shall  touch  the  page 

With  his  own  thunder  drove  That  tells  how  Quincy's  sage 

The  phalanx  back.  Has  dared  to  live. 

Save  as  he  touches  wine. 

No  leafy  wreath  we  twine,  Or  Shakspeare's  glowing  line, 

Of  oak,  or  Isthmian  pine.  Or  Raphael's  forms  divine. 

To  grace  his  brow ;  New  life  to  give. 

Like  his  own  locks  of  gray. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  December,  1842, 
Mr.  Adams  again  proposed  the  omission  of  the  House 
rule  forbidding  the  reception  of  petitions  on  slavery, 
and,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  the 
government  of  that  body,  made  a  report  in  which  he 
left  out  the  obnoxious  rule.  Still  he  was  not  success- 
ful, although  some  Northern  Democrats  now  favored 
removing  the  gag. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  Mr.  Adams  had  done,  and 
had  undergone,  of  course,  the  Abolitionists  yet  found 
fault  with  him.  In  1843,  James  G.  Birney  wrote 
of  him : — 

"  His  course,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  eccentric,  whimsical, 
inconsistent,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  thus  far  is  unworthy  of  a 
statesman  of  large  views  and  a  right  temper  in  a  great  national 
conjuncture.  He  has  given  the  Abolitionists  words,  words,  words, 
and  to  their  adversaries  everything  that  is  substantial." 

But  did  the  "adversaries"  entertain  such  views  of 
him?  In  June,  1839,  a  ship,  loaded  with  slaves, 
landed  near  Havana,  and  fifty-two  of  them  were 
bought  by  Ruiz  and  Montes,  Spanish  dealers,  who 
shipped  them  on  the  Amistad  for  Principe.  The 
Amistad  had  barely  got  fairly  on  her  way  when  the 
negroes  rose  and  put  the  slaver's  crew  to  death,  spar- 
ing only  the  two  traders,  whom  they  compelled  to  take 
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charge  of  the  vessel,  directing  them  to  steer  for  the 
coast  of  Africa.  But  these  wily  Spaniards,  taking 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  negroes,  as  soon  as 
they  could,  headed  the  ship  in  an  opposite  direction, 
hoping  to  reach  some  friendly  port  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  United  States.  In  this,  however,  they 
were  disappointed;  drifting  far  north,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  land  at  New  London,  Connecticut.  Still  the 
slave-dealers  found  friends  enough  to  further  their 
scheme;  even  the  District  Judge  set  about  the  busi- 
ness of  attempting  to  show  the  Government  that  the 
fifty-two  negroes  were  slaves  and  the  property  of  the 
two  Spanish  villains. 

This  was  not  a  difficult  task,  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  acted  on  this  supposition  from  the  outset.  But 
numerous  friends  speedily  rose  up  for  the  miserable 
Africans,  able  lawyers  were  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  their  cause,  money  was  raised  readily  in  large 
amount  for  their  care  and  defense.  President  Van 
Buren  was  notified  that  the  negroes  were  not  slaves, 
were  not  murderers,  having  only  acted  in  harmony 
with  the  general  law  of  self-defense,  and  it  was  de- 
manded that  their  case  .should  be  decided  in  the 
courts  of  justice  and  not  in  the  Cabinet  at  Washington. 

The  Attorney-General,  Felix  Grundy,  favored  the 
surrender  of  the  negroes  to  the  Spanish  Government 
through  its  agents  here,  opposed  entering  upon  any 
investigation  of  the  case,  and  very  unwisely  said  the 
President  should  act  as  court  and  jury  so  far  as  this 
country  was  concerned,  and  deliver  the  criminals  to 
Spain  for  punishment.  However,  better  counsels  pre- 
vailed, and  in  September  the  court  assembled  in  Hart- 
ford.     The  Circuit  Judge   decided  that   the  accused 
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could  not  be  tried  for  murder  on  board  of  a  Spanish 
ship  on  the  high  seas.  At  this  stage  of  the  case,  the 
Spanish  Minister  notified  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington that  the  courts  of  this  country  had  no  juris- 
diction, and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  murderers, 
as  he  called  them,  not  slaves;  he  also  demanded  that 
the  President  should  send  the  negroes  to  Cuba  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  taken  from  the  court. 

And  this  the  President  actually  prepared  to  do. 
But,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  the  court  decided 
that  the  negroes  were  not  slaves,  were  kidnaped  Afri- 
cans, and  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Africa,  according 
to  the  treaty  of  1819.  This  decision  was  made  in  the 
District  Court,  and  at  once  the  Secretary  of  State  or- 
dered an  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  Cabinet 
took  every  precaution  against  the  final  thwarting  of 
the  purpose  to  surrender  the  negroes  to  Spain.  The 
decision  of  the  lower  court  was  sustained,  and  the 
Administration  managers  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  whole  country  was  now  interested  in  the  case, 
and  although  there  had  already  been  four  first-rate 
lawyers  engaged  in  the  defense  the  committee  of 
friends  for  the  negroes,  desiring  to  lose  no  means  of 
success,  sought  the  aid  of  Mr.  Adams.  This  was  a 
difficult  task  for  the  old  man,  but  even  in  his  earlier 
days  he  seldom,  perhaps,  undertook  one  with  greater 
alacrity  than  he  did  this ;  and  his  appearance  before 
the  Supreme  Court  in  this  historic  case  was  one  of  the 
important  events  in  his  checkered  career. 

Of  it  Theodore  Parker  wrote : — 

"When  lie  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  after  an  absence  of 
thirty  years,  and  rose  to  defend  a  body  of  friendless  negroes,  torn 
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from  their  home  and  most  unjustly  held  in  thrall ;  when  he  asked 
the  Judges  to  excuse  him  at  once  both  for  the  trembling  faults 
of  age  and  the  inexperience  of  youth,  having  labored  so  long 
elsewhere  that  he  had  forgotten  the  rules  of  court;  when  he 
summed  up  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  and  brought  be- 
fore those  judicial  but  yet  moistening  eyes  the  great  men  whom 
he  had  once  met  there.  Chase,  Cashing,  Martin,  Livingston,  and 
Marshall  himself;  and  while  he  remembered  that  they  were  'gone, 
gone,  all  gone,'  remembered  also  the  Eternal  Justice  that  is  never 
gone;  the  sight  was  sublime.  It  was  not  an  old  patrician  of 
Rome,  who  had  been  consul,  dictator,  coming  out  of  his  hon- 
ored retirement  at  the  Senate's  call,  to  stand  in  the  forum  to 
levy  new  armies,  marshal  them  to  victory  afresh,  and  gain  thereby 
new  laurels  for  his  brow;  but  it  was  a  plain  citizen  of  America, 
who  had  held  an  office  far  greater  than  that  of  consul,  king,  or 
dictator,  his  hand  reddened  by  no  man's  blood,  expecting  no 
honors,  but  coming  in  the  name  of  justice,  to  plead  for  the 
slave,  for  the  poor  barbarian  negro  of  Africa,  for  Cinque  and 
Grabbo,  for  their  deeds  comparing  them  to  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  whose  classic  memory  made  each  bosom  thrill. 
That  was  worth  all  his  honors;  it  was  worth  whUe  to  live  four- 
score years  for  that." 

Fourscore  years  for  that?  Perhaps  it  was.  At 
all  events,  history,  verified  by  the  present  state  of 
political  quiet  and  national  prosperity,  and  sustained 
by  the  judgment  of  men,  places  Mr.  Adams  at  the 
pinnacle  of  his  career  in  these  brave  deeds  of  his 
old  age. 

The  Supreme  Bench  sustained  the  decisions  below, 
and  Mr.  Adams  and  other  friends  of  the  poor  Africans 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  returned  to  liberty 
in  Sierre  Leone. 

In  1844  an  attempt  was  actually  made  by  Charles 
J.  IngersoU,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  have  the  country  pay 
seventy  thousand  dollars  to  the  pretended  owners  of 
these  Africans,  to  compensate  their  loss.  The  motion 
to  do  so  in  the  House  was  laid  on  the  table  forever, 
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but  this  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Adams  printing  the 
speech  he  had  intended  to  make  against  the  resolution. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  caustic  of  all  his  able  and 
critical  productions.  In  it  he  showed  that  Mr.  Inger- 
soll  had  knowingly  reared  a  great  part  of  his  argument 
on  a  false  date,  and  both  Mr.  IngersoU  and  President 
Van  Buren  had  reason  to  regret  that  occasion  had 
ever  been  presented  to  Mr.  Adams  for  writing  this 
speech. 

In  his  speech  befbre  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Adams 
had  severely  censured  the  conduct  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  the  Amistad  case,  and  now  he  took  occasion 
to  say  that  the  order  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  for  delivery 
of  the  negroes  on  board  the  Grampus  to  be  conveyed 
to  Cuba,  was  the  most  despotic  ever  issued  in  this 
country  by  a  President. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1843,  Mr.  Adams  pre- 
sented to  the  House  a  petition  of  Massachusetts,  ask- 
ing that  the  Constitution  be  so  changed  as  to  base 
representation  in  Congress  on  free  persons  only,  and 
moved  its  reference  to  a  committee  of  nine  members. 
At  this  point,  Henry  A.  Wise  lost  his  courage,  and, 
declaring  that  the  South  had  been  worsted  in  the 
fight,  said  that  he  would  abandon  the  field  and  leave 
the  dire  responsibilities  to  the  Northern  agitators. 
Mr.  Adams  thanked  God,  he  said,  that  the  Virginian 
had  retired  from  a  position  so  utterly  untenable  as 
that  occupied  by  the  friends  of  slavery.  The  contest 
was  nearly  ended.  The  petition  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  with  Mr.  Adams  as  chairman.  Six  reports 
were  made  by  this  committee,  one  written  by  Mr. 
Adams,  and  signed  by  Joshua  R.  Giddings  and  him- 
self.    But   both   Houses  voted  not  to  act  on  the  pro- 
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posal  of  Massachusetts.  This  State  also  complained 
to  Congress  of  the  treatment  her  lawful  agents  received 
in  the  South,  where  all  principles  of  justice  were  held 
as  subservient  to  slavery.  Every  means  was  employed 
on  both  sides  to  agitate  the  public  mind. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1844,  Congress  adjourned, 
and  in  his  Diary,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  this  sentence  to 
its  memory  :  "  The  first  session  of  the  most  perverse 
and  worthless  Congress  that  has  ever  disgraced  this 
continent  has  closed." 

On  the  2d  of  December,  Mr.  Adams  again  took  his 
seat  in  Congress,  and  was  again  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Manufactures,  but  as  no  reference 
to  manufactures  could  be  found  in  the  President's 
message,  no  attempt  was  made  towards  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  the  committee. 

On  the  3d,  Mr.  Adams  introduced  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  rescinding  of  the  gag-rule,  for  preventing 
the  presentation  of  petitions  on  slavery.  This  resolu- 
tion was  now  actually  passed,  on  the  same  day,  by  a 
vote  of  108  to  80.  At  last  victory  had  come,  and  on 
reflecting  of  what  had  been  gained  after  the  long  and 
trying  conflict,  Mr.  Adams  could  only  say  :  "  Blessed, 
forever  blessed,  be  the  name  of  God." 

His  work  was  mainly  done.  The  winter  was  passed 
in  comparative  quiet  for  him,  age  and  infirmity  reliev- 
ing him  of  many  public  demands  and  annoyances.  If 
slavery  had  lost  in  the  contest  against  free  speech,  it 
still  presented  an  unbroken  and  determined  front  to  its 
foes.  After  years  of  opposition  Texas  was  now  form- 
ally added  to  the  United  States.  Of  this  event  Mr. 
Adams  said  :  "  The  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union 
is  the   first  step  to  the   conquest  of  Mexico,    of  the 
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West  India  Islands,  of  a  maritime  colonizing,  slave- 
tainted  monarchy,  and  of  extinguished  freedom." 

So  intense  and  exaggerated  were  his  feelings  on 
this  subject.  The  evils  which  did  follow  this  event, 
Mr.  Adams  did  what  he  could  to  avert ;  but  while  he 
held  out  bravely  against  war  with  Mexico,  and  all 
measures  he  deemed  Southern  and  founded  distinctly 
on  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause  of  slavery, 
there  is  no  need  here  of  attempting  to  lengthen  out  a 
story  which  has  already  virtually  ended.  The  great 
conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery  must,  of  neces- 
sity, pass  into  younger  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"WOE   UNTO  YOU,  SIR    HARRY  VANE!"—"  I  WILL  PUT  THE 

QUESTION  MYSELF"— THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTE— 

THE  JUBILEE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  paramount  interest 
which  has  attached  to  Mr.  Adams's  struggle  in 
Congress  for  the  right  of  petition,  and  against  slavery, 
there  were  other  events  connected  with  his  career  in 
that  body  which,  perhaps,  equally  deserve  attention 
and  admiration.     Some  of  these  remain  to  be  told. 

Without  any  ambition  in  that  way  Mr.  Adams  had 
become  the  most  distinguished  champion  of  freedom, 
and  from  a  high  point  of  view  greatly  instrumental  in 
inaugurating  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  ending  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  But  his  work  was  mainly  done 
in  his  place  in  Congress.  To  stir  the  passions  of  men 
was  not  his  desire  nor  delight.  This  belonged  to 
another  class  of  Abolitionists.  To  describe  the  hos- 
tility and  hatred  he  met  at  every  point,  would  be  as 
wholly  impossible  at  this  remote  period,  as  the  picture 
would  be  utterly  useless,  even  were  it  correctly  drawn. 

The  unfavorable  reputation  he  made  with  a  vast 
number  of  his  countrymen  on  this  great  question  was 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  general  respect,  even 
veneration,  otherwise  shown  him.  This  fact  may 
be  well  exhibited  in  a  notable  scene  in  the  House 
described  in  the  following  manner  by  an  eye-witness  : — 
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"On  the  opening  of  the  26th  Congress,  in  December,  1839, 
in  consequence  of  a  twofold  delegation  from  New  Jersey,  the 
House  was  unable,  for  some  time  to  complete  its  organization,  and 
presented  to  the  country  and  the  world  the  perilous  and  discredit- 
able aspect  of  the  assembled  Representatives  of  the  people  unable 
to  form  themselves  into  a  Constitutional  body.  On  first  assem- 
bling, the  House  has  no  officers,  and  the  clerk  of  the  preceding 
Congress  acts,  by  usage,  as  chairman  of  the  body,  till  a  Speaker 
is  chosen.  On  this  occasion,  after  reaching  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  acting  clerk  declined  to  proceed  in  calling  the  roll,  and 
refused  to  entertain  any  of  the  motions  which  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  extricating  the  House  from  its  embarrassment.  Many 
of  the  ablest  and  most  judicious  members  had  addressed  the 
House  in  vain,  and  there  was  nothing  but  confusion  and  disorder 
in  prospect. 

"The  fourth  day  opened,  and  still  confusion  was  triumphant. 
But  the  hour  of  disenthrallment  was  at  hand,  and  a  scene  was 
presented  which  sent  the  mind  back  to  those  days  when  Cromwell  ut- 
tered the  exclamation,  '  Sir  Harry  Vane  !  woe  unto  you.  Sir  Harry 
Vane !'  and  in  an  instant  dispersed  the  famous  Rump  Parliament. 
"Mr.  Adams,  from  the  opening  of  this  scene  of  confusion  and 
anarchy,  had  maintained  a  profound  silence.  He  appeared  to  be 
engaged  most  of  the  time  in  writing.  To  a  common  observer,  he 
seemed  to  be  reckless  of  everything  around  him ;  but  nothing,  not 
the  slightest  incident,  escaped  him.  The  fourth  day  of  the  struggle 
had  now  commenced  ;  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Garland,  the  clerk,  was  di- 
rected to  call  the  roll  again. 

"  He  commenced  with  Maine,  as  was  usual  in  those  days,  and 
was  proceeding  toward  Massachusetts.  I  turned,  and  saw  that 
Mr.  Adams  was  ready  to  get  the  floor  at  the  earliest  moment  pos- 
sible. His  keen  eye  was  riveted  on  the  clerk  ;  his  hands  clasped 
the  front  edge  of  his  desk,  where  he  always  placed  them  to  assist 
him  in  rising.  He  looked,  in  the  language  of  Otway,  like  the 
'  fowler,  eager  for  his  prey.' 

"  'New  Jersey  !'  ejaculated  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Garland,  'and  the 
clerk  has  to  repeat  that — ' 

"  Mr.  Adams  sprang  to  the  floor  ! 

"  'I  rise  to  interrupt  the  clerk,'  was  his  first  ejaculation. 

"'Silence,  silence,'  resounded  through  the  hall;  'hear  him, 
hear  him  !  Hear  what  he  has  to  say ;  hear  John  Quincy  Adams !' 
was  the  unanimous  ejaculation  on  all  sides. 
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"In  an  instant  the  most  profound  silence  reigned  throughout 
the  hall ;  you  might  have  heard  a  leaf  of  paper  fall  in  any  part 
of  it,  and  e-^ery  eye  was  riveted  on  the  venerable  Nestor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  purest  of  statesmen  and  the  noblest  of  men  !  He 
paused  for  a  moment ;  and,  having  given  Mr.  Garland  a  '  with- 
ering look,'  he  proceeded  to  address  the  multitude : — 

"'It  was  not  my  intention,'  said  he,  'to  take  any  part  in 
these  extraordinary  proceedings.  I  had  hoped  that  this  House 
would  succeed  in  organizing  itself;  that  a  Speaker  and  clerk 
would  be  elected,  and  that  the  ordinary  business  of  legislation 
would  be  progressed  in.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  conflicting  claimants  for  seats  from  New  Jersey ; 
that  subject  belongs  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  which,  by 
the  Constitution,  is  made  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  qualifications 
of  its  members.  But  what  a  spectacle  we  here  present !  We 
degrade  and  disgrace  ourselves ;  we  degrade  and  disgrace  oi;r 
constituents  and  the  country.  We  do  not,  and  can  not  organize ; 
and  why?  Because  the  clerk  of  this  House,  the  mere  clerk, 
whom  we  create,  whom  we  employ,  and  whose  existence  depends 
upon  our  will,  usurps  the  throne,  and  sets  us,  the  Representatives, 
the  viceregents  of  the  whole  American  people,  at  defiance,  and 
holds  us  in  contempt!  And  what  is  this  clerk  of  yours?  Is  he 
to  control  the  destinies  of  sixteen  millions  of  freemen  ?  Is  he  to 
suspend,  by  his  mere  negative,  the  functions  of  Government,  and 
put  an  end  to  this  Congress  ?  He  refuses  to  call  the  roll !  It  is 
in  your  power  to  compel  him  to  call  it,  if  he  will  not  do  it  vol- 
untarily. [Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  member,  who  said  that 
he  was  authorized  to  say  that  compulsion  could  not  reach  the 
clerk,  who  had  avowed  that  he  would  resign,  rather  than  call 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.]  Well,  sir,  then  let  him  resign,'  con- 
tinued Mr  Adams,  '  and  we  may  possibly  discover  some  way  by 
which  we  can  get  along  without  the  aid  of  his  all-powerful  tal- 
ent, learning,  and  genius.  If  we  can  not  organize  in  any  other 
way,  if  this  clerk  of  yours  will  not  consent  to  our  discharging  the 
trusts  confided  to  us  by  our  constituents,  then  let  us  imitate  the 
example  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  which,  when  the 
colonial  Governor  Dinwiddle  ordered  it  to  disperse,  refused  to 
obey  the  imperious  and  insulting  mandate,  and,  like  men — ' 

"The  multitude  could  not  contain  or  repress  their  enthusiasm 
any  longer,  but  saluted  the  eloquent  and  indignant  speaker,  and 
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intercepted  him  with  loud  and  deafening  cheers,  which  seemed  to 
shake  the  Capitol  to  its  center.  The  very  Genii  of  applause  and 
enthusiasm  seemed  to  float  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  hall,  and 
every  heart  expanded  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  pride  and 
exultation.  The  turmoil,  the  darkness,  the  very  '  chaos  of 
anarchy,'  which  had,  for  three  successive  days,  pervaded  the 
American  Congress,  was  dispelled  by  the  magic,  the  talismanic 
eloquence  of  a  single  man  ;  and  once  more  the  wheels  of  Gov- 
ernment and  of  legislation  were  put  in  motion. 

"Having,  by  this  powerful  appeal,  brought  the  yet  unorgan- 
ized assembly  to  a  perception  of  its  hazardous  position,  he  sub- 
mitted a  motion  requiring  the  acting  clerk  to  proceed  in  calling 
the  roll.  This  and  similar  motions  had  already  been  made  by 
other  members.  The  difficulty  was,  that  the  acting  clerk  de- 
clined to  entertain  them.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Adams  was  imme- 
diately interrupted  by  a  burst  of  voices  demanding,  '  How  shall 
the  question  be  put?'  'Who  will  put  the  question?'  The  voice 
of  Mr.  Adams  was  heard  above  the  tumult,  '  I  intend  to  put  the 
question  myself!'  That  word  brought  order  out  of  chaos.  There 
was  the  master  mind. 

"As  soon  as  the  multitude  had  recovered  itself,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  irrepressible  enthusiasm  had  abated,  Mr.  Richard 
Barnwell  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  leaped  upon  one  of  the 
desks,  waved  his  hand,  and  exclaimed  : — 

"  'I  move  that  the  Honorable  John  Quincy  Adams  take  the 
chair  of  the  Speaker  of  this  House,  and  officiate  as  presiding  officer 
till  the  House  be  organized  by  the  election  of  its  Constitutional 
officers !     As  many  as  are  agreed  to  this  will  say  aye;  those  — ' 

"He  had  not  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  sentence, 
'those  who  are  not  agreed,  will  say  no,'  for  one  universal,  deafen- 
ing, thundering  a^e  responded  to  the  nomination. 

"Hereupon,  it  was  moved  and  ordered  that  Lewis  Williams, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Richard  Barnwell  Rhett  conduct  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  the  chair. 

"Well  did  Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  say,  'Sir,  I  regard  it  as 
the  proudest  hour  of  your  life ;  and  if,  when  -you  shall  be  gath- 
ered to  your  fathers,  I  were  asked  to  select  the  words  which,  in 
my  judgment,  are  best  calculated  to  give  at  once  the  character 
of  the  man,  I  would  inscribe  upon  your  tomb  this  sentence,  '  I 
will  put  the  question  myself  " 
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During  his  long  term  of  "  service  "  in  Congress  few 
things  interested  Mr.  Adams  more  than  the  proper  dis- 
position of  the  Smithsonian  fund.  James  Smithson,  of 
London,  England,  had  bequeathed  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  founding  at  Washington 
City  an  institution  for  the  increase  and  spread  of 
knowledge  among  men.  About  the  close  of  1835, 
President  Jackson  laid  the  matter  before  Congress, 
where  a  question  at  once  arose  as.  to  the  propriety 
and  power  of  Congress  to  receive  such  a  bequest. 
The  message  of  the  President  referring  to  the  subject 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Adams  was  appointed  chairman.  In  January,  1836, 
Mr.  Adams  made  a  report  strongly  favoring  the  accept- 
ance of  the  bequest,  and  declaring  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  do  so. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  report  a  bill 
was  passed  in  both  Houses  authorizing  the  President 
to  prosecute  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  the 
bequest  in  the  Chancery  Court  of  England.  In  the 
summer  of  1838,  it  was  announced  in  this  country 
that  Mr.  Rush  had  been  successful,  and  had  already 
received  over  half  a  million  of  dollars  from  the  Smith- 
son  bequest.  Mr.  Adams  at  once  visited  the  President 
and  put  his  views  before  him.  He  suggested  to  him 
the  establishment  of  an  Astronomical  Observatory, 
with  a  salary  for  an  astronomer  and  assistant,  for 
nightly  observations  and  periodical  publications ;  annual 
courses  of  lectures  upon  natural,  moral,  and  political 
sciences ;  with  no  jobbing,  no  sinecure,  no  monkish  stalls 
for  lazy  idlers.  And  told  him  how  he  lamented  his  in- 
ability to  tell  him  what  heart  solicitude  he  had  on  the 
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whole  subject.  Mr.  Adams  wrote  of  this  interview : 
"  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  all  this  with  complacency 
and  apparent  concurrence  of  opinion,  seemed  favorably 
disposed  to  my  views,  and  willing  to  do  right,  and 
asked  me  to  name  any  person  whom  I  thought  might 
be  usefully  consulted." 

Mr.  Van  Buren  subsequently  requested  his  written 
opinion  as  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  which  he  gave 
at  considerable  length  ;  but  soon  seeing  that  the  Presi- 
dent little  heeded  his  recommendations,  he  vented  to 
his  feelings  in,  these  bitter  words  : — 

"The  subject  weighs  deeply  upon  my  mind.  The  private 
interests  and  sordid  passions  into  which  that  fund  has  already 
fallen  fill  me  with  anxiety  and  apprehensions  that  it  will  be 
squandered  upon  cormorants,  or  wasted  in  electioneering  bribery. 
Almost  all  the  heads  of  Department  are  indifferent  to  its  appli- 
cation according  to  the  testator's  bequest ;  distinguished  Senators 
open  or  disguised  enemies  to  the  establishment  of  the  institution 
in  any  form.  The  utter  prostration  of  public  spirit  in  the 
Senate,  proved  by  the  selfish  project  to  apply  it  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  university ;  the  investment  of  the  whole  fund,  more 
than  half  a  miDion  of  dollars,  in  Arkansas  and  Michigan  State 
stocks ;  the  mean  trick  of  filching  ten  thousand  dollars,  last 
winter,  to  pay  for  the  charges  of  procuring  it,  are  all  so  utterly 
discouraging  that  I  despair  of  effecting  anything  for  the  honor 
of  the  country,  or  even  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
bequest,  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men.  It  is  hard  to  toil  through  life  for  a  great  purpose,  with  a 
conviction  that  it  will  be  in  vain  ;  but  possibly  seed  now  sown 
may  bring  forth  some  good  fruits.  In  my  report,  in  January, 
1836,  I  laid  down  all  the  general  principles  on  which  the  fund 
should  have  been  accepted  and  administered.  I  was  then  wholly 
successful.  My  bill  passed  without  opposition,  and  under  its 
provisions  the  money  was  procured  and  deposited  in  the  treasury 
in  gold.  If  I  can  not  prevent  the  disgrace  of  the  country  by 
the  failure  of  the  testator's  intention,  I  can  leave  a  record  to 
future  times  of  what  I  hiave  done,  and  what  I  would  have  done, 
to  accomplish  the  great  design,  if  executed  well." 
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Somewhat  over  half  a  million  of  dollars,  the  whole 
amount  of  Mr.  Smithson's  bequest,  had  been  deposited 
in  gold  in  the  treasury,  but  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of 
Mr.  Adams  this  fund  was  invested  in  bonds  of  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  and  as  he 
believed  for  political  effect.  As  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  on  the  Smithson  fund,  Mr.  Adams 
made  another  report  early  in  March,  1840,  in  which 
he  strongly  opposed  the  plan,  of  establishing  a  school 
or  university  or  appropriating  any  of  the  magnificent 
bequest  to  any  of  the  ordinary  purposes,  of  education. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  education  of  youth  had 
for  its  object  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men,  as  meant  by  the  testator ;  and  every  step 
towards  appropriating  the  money  to  such  objects  he 
unceasingly  resisted.  At  this  time  the  Senate  invited 
a  conference  on  tha  subject,  and  the  House  designated 
Mr.  Adams  and  the  other  members  of  his  select  com- 
mittee. But  the  Senate  was  taken  up  with  the 
scheme  for  a  school,  and  the  conference  was  of  no  con- 
sequence in  settling  the  important  question. 

In  1842  and  1844,  Mr.  Adams  as  chairman  of  the 
House  special  committee  on  the  bequest  made  two 
more  elaborate  reports  accompanied  by  bills  providing 
for  the  execution  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Smithson.  The 
States  holding  the  money  had  neglected  to  pay  the 
interest,  and  the  last  bill  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Adams 
provided  that  Congress  should  assume  the  principal 
and  interest  as  a  loan  to  the  Government  at  six 
per  cent,  payable  half-yearly,  and  that  this  interest 
only  should  ever  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  benevolent  Englishman.  StiU  Mr.  Adams's 
National  Observatory   project   was   in   the   way,    and 
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nothing  was  done  until  the  summer  of  1846.  In 
August  of  that  year  the  President  signed  a  bill  for 
which  Mr.  Adams  had  voted,  and  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  was  in  harmony  with  the  plan  he  had  labored 
so  long  and  hard  to  put  into  operation. 

Mr.  Adams's  heart  was  in  this  grand  purpose  of 
James  Smithson  to  benefit  his  race.  He  had  always 
desired  the  establishment  of  a  national  observatory, 
and  during  his  Presidency  had  made  such  steps  in 
that  direction  as  he  could  ;  and  now  in  this  splendid 
gift  to  the  country  he  hoped  to  see  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  long-cherished  wish.  He  deemed  it  an 
extraordinary  mark  of  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
honor  of  the  American  Government,  as  well  as  faith 
in  its  permanency  and  peculiar  and  superior  fitness 
for  diffusing  the  blessings  of  knowledge  among  men, 
that  the  generous  citizen  of  a  proud  monarchy  had 
chosen  it  to  carry  out  a  noble  purpose.  He  thought 
Congress  owed  it  to  its  own  honor,  to  that  of  the 
testator,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  millions  of  intelli- 
gent people  it  represented,  to  be  able  to  put  the 
bequest  in  a  way  to  become  an  actual  source  of  light 
and  knowledge  to  the  world  in  all  time  to  come. 
Whether  Mr.  Adams's  hope  or  the  purpose  of  James 
Smithson  has  been  realized  is  not,  perhaps,  clear  to 
many  of  the  people  of  this  country.  The  Smithsonian 
Institute  is  one  of  the  "  sights  "  of  the  Capital  City, 
but  as  to  its  being  a  great  diflfuser  of  knowledge 
among  men  there  may  arise  a  question.  Whether  the 
bequeather,  or  the  untiring  advocate  of  applying  the 
bequest  to  permanent  noble  purposes  could  iiow  look 
with  approval  on  the  work  is  equally  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.     However  all  this  may  be,  Mr.  Adams's 
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long  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  right  use  of  the  fund, 
must  forever  place  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  zeal- 
ous advocates,  champions  indeed,  of  astronomical 
science  on  this  Continent.  The  National  Observatory 
owes  its  existence  to  him ;  and  in  truth,  to  what  other 
source  is  the  early  history  of  other  observatories  and 
astronomy  itself  in  this  country  so  much  indebted,  as 
to  the  wide  and  universal  genius  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  ? 

Soon  after  Mr.  Adams's  return  to  Quincy  in 
July,  1836,  the  authorities  of  Boston  invited  him  to 
deliver  an  address  on  the  life  and  character  of  James 
Madison,  a  task  which  he  undertook.  This  was  no 
easy  matter  for  Mr.  Adams,  as  he  had  in  many 
respects  disagreed  with  President  Madison.  While 
he  believed  his  course  a  great  improvement  on  that 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  considered  all  his  acts  in  refer- 
ence to  the  "Alien  and  Sedition  Laws"  erroneous. 
Mr.  Adams  was  never  able  to  entertain  a  favorable 
opinion  either  of  the  views  or  character  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  had  he  been  called  to  deliver  a  eulogy  on 
him,  would  have  declined.  He  said  of  Mr.  Jefferson: 
"  His  success  through  a  long  life,  and  especially  from 
his  entrance  upon  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
under  Washington  until  he  reached  the  President's 
Chair,  seems  to  my  imperfect  vision,  a  slur  upon  the 
moral  government  of  the  world." 

At  the  Federal  Street  Theater,  Boston,  September 
27,  1836,  Mr.  Adams,  delivered  his  eulogy  on  James 
Madison.  It  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  had 
a  wide  circulation  at  the  time.  This  effort  was  a 
severe  test  of  Mr.  Adams's  strength  to  speak  in  public 
at  set  periods,  and  he   thought  so  reminded  him  of 
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his  age  that  he  should  not  undertake  it  again.  But 
he  did,  on  the  very  next  4th  of  July,  deliver  an  ora- 
tion at  Newburyport,  and  afterwards  by  appointment 
nearly  every  year  to  the  close  of  his  life  engaged 
more  or  less  in  public  speaking. 

During  the  fall  of  1836  the  Congressional  election 
took  place  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Adams  was  nomi- 
nated formally  by  the  Anti-Masons,  the  Whigs  often 
refraining  from  voting  for  or  against  him. 

On  taking  his  seat  in  Congress,  in  December,  he 
was  again  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Manu- 
factures. Before  leaving  Washington  in  May,  1837, 
Mr.  Adams  visited  President  Van  Buren,  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him.  This  was  the  first  time, 
he  wrote,  that  he  had  set  his  foot  in  the  White  House 
since  March  3,  1829. 

At  the  close  of  his  4th  of  July  oration  at  New- 
buryport, this  year,  an  old  woman  came  to  Mr.  Adams 
and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  told  him  that  although 
she  had  had  some  doubts  on  the  subject,  she  was  now 
convinced  that  he  was  a  Christian.  The  people  of  his 
State  more  generally  and  openly  approved  his  course 
at  this  time  than  they  had  ever  done  before. 

He  was  becoming  more  schooled,  too,  to  insult  and 
ill-treatment  in  Congress,  and  seemed  rather  to  enjoy 
the  wordy  conflicts  through  which  he  passed  in  the 
House  and  in  the  newspapers,  taking  pleasure  in  his 
triumphs,  and  warlike  courage  from  his  defeats. 

One  of  the  new  members  appearing  in  the  special 
session  of  1837,  was  R.  B.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina. 
Of  him  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  the  Diary  : — 

"Robert  Barnwell  Rhett  moved  a  long  amendment,  and 
literally  howled   a  nullification   speech.     I   say   howled,  for  his 
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enunciation  was  so  rapid,  inarticulate,  and  vociferous,  that  his 
head  hung  back  as  he  spoke,  with  his  face  upward  like  that  of  a 
howling  dog." 

On  the  last  day  of  September,  1837,  Mr.  Adams 
wrote  in  his  Diary,  which  was  now  often  neglected  : — 

"As  I  was  coming  down  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Towle  stopped  me,  and  inquired  if  I  would  sit  to 
Mrs.  Towle  for  my  portrait.  I  stopped  with  him  at  his  house, 
which  is  the  same  where  Powers  had  his  molding-room.  I  saw 
Mrs.  Towle  and  her  collection  of  portraits,  consisting  of  Van 
Buren,  R.  M.  Johnson,  Polk,  the  Speaker,  T.  H.  Benton,  Amos 
Kendall,  and  H.  A.  Wise,  unfinished.  I  was  not  over-ambitious 
to  appeaf  in  such  company.  .  .  .  Nor  was  I  much  charmed 
with  Mrs.  Towle's  execution  of  portraits.  Yet,  as  an  act  of 
courtesy,  I  promised  to  sit,  if,  during  the  winter  session,  I  should 
have  leisure." 

Not  long  after  this  he  was  sitting  to  another 
"  artist,"  showing  that  in  this  vulgar  custom  he  was 
not  different  from  most  other  public  men,  like  all  dis- 
tinguished democrats,  having,  however,  some  scruples 
about  his  associates. 

Early  the  first  winter,  Mr.  Adams  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  exercise  some  caution  in  his  friendly  relations 
with  President  Van  Buren.  So  decided  were  the  cir- 
cumstances that  he  was  not  among  the  callers  at  the 
White  House  on  New-Year's  day.  He  was  not  always 
accurate  or  consistent  in  his  judgment  of  men,  at  one 
time  comparing  Mr.  Van  Buren  with  Aaron  Burr,  at 
another  with  Mr.  Madison.  These  varying  and  ex- 
travagant notions,  however  seldom  they  were  uttered, 
laid  him  liable  to  charges  of  ulterior  purposes,  or  un- 
necessary trifling. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  Congress  in  1838,  Mr. 
Adams  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  an  address  in 
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New  York  City,  at  the  jubilee  of  the  inauguration  of 
General  Washington  as  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  address  was  delivered  at  Middle  Dutch 
Church,  on  Qedar  Street,  at  noon,  Tuesday,  April  30, 
1839,  Mr.  Adams  having  gone  from  Washington  for 
the  purpose.  Morgan  Lewis,  Colonel  John  Trumbull, 
and  perhaps  some  other  soldiers  of  the  Revolution 
were  present,  besides  a  vast  assemblage  of  the  fair 
women  and  patriotic  men  of  New  York.  The  oration 
was  preceded  by  the  singing  of  the  following  ode,  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion  by  William  OuUen  Bryant : — 

"  Great  were  the  hearts,  and  strong  the  minds, 
Of  those  who  framed,  in  high  debate, 
The  immortal  league  of  love  that  binds 
Our  fair  broad  empire,  State  with  State. 

And  ever  hallowed  be  the  hour. 

When,  as  the  auspicious  task  was  done, 

A  nation's  gift,  the  sword  of  power. 

Was  given  to  glory's  unspoiled  son.  » 

That  noble  race  is  gone ;  the  suns 

Of  fifty  years  have  risen  and  set ; 
The  holy  links  those  mighty  ones 

Had  forged  and  knit,  are  brighter  yet. 

Wide — as  our  own  free  race  increase — 

Wide  shall  it  stretch  the  elastic  chain, 
And  bind,  in  everlasting  peace, 

State  after  State,  a  mighty  train." 

Inspired  by  the  oration,  Mr.  Bryant  composed,  on 
the  spot,  another  poem  which  was  read  in  the  evening 
at  the  "  big  dinner  "  given  in  "  honor  "  of  Mr.  Adams 
at  the  City  Hotel.  Mr.  Adams's  oration  on  this  oc- 
casion, "  The  Jubilee  of  the  Constitution,"  was  at  once 
copyrighted  and  published  in  a  book  of  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  octavo  pages,  and  was  deemed  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  and  patriotic  performances  of  his  life. 
The  following  are  his  closing  remarks  : — 

"It  has  been  my  purpose,  fellow-citizens,  in  this  discourse  to 
show : — 

"1.  That  this  Union  was  formed  by  a  spontaneous  movement 
of  thepeopk  of  thirteen  English  Colonies  ;  all  subjects  of  the  king 
of  Great  Britain — bound  to  him  in  allegiance,  and  to  the  British 
Empire  as  their  country ;  that  the  first  object  of  this  Union  was 
united  resistance  against  oppression,  and  to  obtain  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  country  redress  of  their  wrongs. 

"2.  That  failing  in  this  object,  their  petitions  having  been 
spurned,  and  the  oppressions  of  which  they  complained,  aggra- 
vated beyond  endurance,  their  delegates  in  Congress,  in  their  name 
and  by  their  authority,  issued  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; 
proclaiming  them  to  the  world  as  mie  people,  absolving  them  from 
their  ties  and  oaths  of  allegiance  to  their  king  and  country ; 
renouncing  that  country ;  declaring  the  united  Colonies  inde- 
pendent States,  and  announcing  that  this  one  people  of  thirteen 
united  independent  States,  by  that  act,  assumed  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth  |;hat  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
iaws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitled  them. 

"3.  That  in  justification  of  themselves  for  this  act  of  tran- 
scendent power,  they  proclaimed  the  principles  upon  which  they 
held  all  lawful  government  upon  earth  to  be  founded — which 
principles  were,  the  natural,  unalienable,  imprescriptible  rights 
of  man,  specifying  among  them,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness ;  that  the  institution  of  government  is  to  secure  to  men 
in  society  the  possession  of  those  rights ;  that  the  institution,  dis- 
solution, aod  reinstitution  of  government  belong  exclusively  to 
THE  PEOPLE,  under  a  moral  responsibility  to  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  universe  ;  and  that  all  the  just  powers  of  government  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

"4.  That  under  this  proclamation  of  principles,  the  dissolu- 
lution  of  allegiance  to  the  British  king,  and  the  compatriot  con- 
nection with  the  people  of  the  British  Empire,  were  accomplished, 
and  the  one  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  became  one 
separate,  sovereign,  independent  power,  assuming  an  equal  station 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"5.  That  this   one  people   did   not  immediately  institute  a 
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government  for  themselves.  But  instead  of  it,  their  delegates  in 
Congress,  by  authority  from  their  separate  State  Legislatures, 
without  voice  or  consultation  of  the  people,  instituted  a  mere 
confederacy. 

"6.  That  this  confederacy  totally  departed  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  substituted,  instead 
of  the  constituent  power  of  the  people,  an  assumed  sovereignty 
of  each  separate  State,  as  the  source  of  all  its  authority. 

"7.  That  as  a  primitive  source  of  power,  this  separate  State 
sovereignty  was  not  only  a  departure  from  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  directly  contrary  to  and 
utterly  incompatible  with  them. 

"8.  That  the  tree  was  made  known  by  its  fruits.  That  after 
five  years  wasted  in  its  preparation,  the  confederacy  dragged  out 
a  miserable  existence  of  eight  years  more,  and  expired  like  a 
candle  in  the  socket,  having  brought  the  Union  itself  to  the 
verge  of  dissolution. 

"9.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  a  return 
to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
exclusive  constituent  power  of  the  people.  That  it  was  the  work 
of  the  ONE  PEOPLE  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  those  United 
States,  though  doubled  in  numbers,  still  constitute,  as  a  Nation, 

but  ONE  PEOPLE. 

"10.  That  this  Constitution,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
imperfections  and  errors  incident  to  all  human  affairs,  has,  under 
all  the  vicissitudes  and  changes  of  war  and  peace,  been  adminis- 
tered upon  those  same  principles  during  a  career  of  fifty  years. 

"11.  That  its  fruits  have  been,  still  making  allowance  for 
human  imperfection,  a  more  perfect  union,  established  justice, 
domestic  tranquillity,  provision  for  the  common  defense,  promo- 
tion of  the  general  welfare,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  liberty  by  the  constituent  "people,  and  their  posterity,  to  the 
present  day. 

"And  now  the  future  is  all  before  us,  and  Providence 
our  guide. 

"When  the  children  of  Israel,  after  forty  years  of  wander- 
ings in  the  wilderness,  were  about  to  enter  upon  the  promised 
land,  their  leader,  Moses,  who  was  not  permitted  to  cross  the 
Jordan  with  them,  just  before  bis  removal  from  among  them, 
commanded  that  when  the  Lord  their  God  should  have  brought 
them  into  the  land,  they  should  put  the  curse  upon  Mount  Ebal, 
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and  the  blessing  upon  Mount  Gerizim.  This  injunction  was 
faithfully  fulfilled  by  his  successor,  Joshua.  Immediately  after 
they  had  taken  possession  of  the  land,  Joshua  built  an  altar  to 
the  Lord  of  whole  stones,  upon  Mount  Ebal.  And  there  he 
wrote  upon  the  stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  he  had 
written  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  all  Israel, 
and  their  elders  and  officers,  and  their  judges,  stood  on  the  two 
sides  of  the'  ark  of  the  covenant,  borne  by  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites,  six  tribes  over  against  Mount  Gerizim,  and  six  over  against 
Mount  Ebal.  And  he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  bless- 
ings and  cursings,  according  to  all  that  was  written  in  the  book 
of  the  law. 

"Fellow-citizens,  the  ark  of  your  covenant  is  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Your  Mount  Ebal  is  the  confederacy  of  sepa- 
rate State  sovereignties,  and  your  Mount  Gerizim  is  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  In  that  scene  of  tremendous  and 
awful  solemnity,  narrated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  there  is  not  a 
curse  pronounced  against  the  people  upon  Mount  Ebal,  not  a 
blessing  promised  them  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  which  your  pos- 
terity may  not  suffer  or  enjoy,  from  your  and  their  adherence  to, 
or  departure  from,  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, practically  interwoven  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Lay  up  these  principles,  then,  in  your  hearts 
and  in  your  souls ;  bind  them  for  signs  upon  your  hands,  that 
they  may  be  as  frontlets  between  your  eyes ;  teach  them  to  your 
children,  speaking  of  them  when  sitting  in  your  houses,  when 
walking  by  the  way,  when  lying  down  and  when  rising  up ;  write 
them  upon  the  door-plates  of  your  house  and  upon  your  gates  ; 
cling  to  them  as  to  the  issues  of  life,  adhere  to  them  as  to  the 
cords  of  your  eternal  salvation.  So  may  your  children's  children 
at  the  next  return  of  this  day  of  jubilee,  after  a  full  century 
of  experience  under  your  National  Constitution,  celebrate  it  again 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  recognized  by  you 
in  the  commemoration  of  this  day,  and  of  all  the  blessings  prom- 
ised to  the  children  of  Israel  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  as  the  reward 
of  obedience  to  the  law  of  God." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

GLIMPSES  AT  AN  OLD  MAN'S   BUSY  LIFE— FROM  QUINCY  TO 

THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL— THE  PHILOSOPHER 

AT  CINCINNATI. 

DURING  the  summer  of  1839,  while  at  Quincy, 
Mr.  Adams  occupied  some  of  his  leisure  in  verse- 
making,  notwithstanding  he  seemed  to  consider  it  a 
waste  of  his  time  to  do  so.  To  one  of  his  many 
ardent  admirers  now  appearing,  Miss  Sidney  Pierce,  of 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  he  wrote  at  this  time  : — * 

"  Fair  maiden,  my  career  on  earth  is  run, 

For  I  have  winter'd  three  score  years  and  ten, 
This  world  to  me  is  but  the  lion's  den. 

My  term  is  closing,  thine  has  just  begun. 

My  thread  of  life  from  mingled  yarn  was  spun. 
The  motley  web  of  praise  and  blame  from  men. 
But  truth  and  freedom  have  inspired  my  pen. 

And  now  from  thee  a  nobler  praise  I  've  won. 
Thy  voice  for  me  shall  fill  the  trump  of  fame, 
For  thou  hast  wreathed  a  chaplet  round  my  name, 

Of  pure,  bright,  incorruptible  renown ; 

More  precious  than  Golconda's  sparkling  gem, 
More  glorious  than  the  monarch's  diadem. 

The  hero's  laurel,  or  the  martyr's  crown." 

In  November,  he  delivered  a  discourse  on  education 
at  Braintree,  and  during  this  vacation  he  attended 
quite  a  number  of  festivals  and  celebrations,  and  was 
disgusted  and  put  to  shame  by  the  eulogiums  passed 
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upon  himself  in  his  presence,  a  European  custom 
which  he  hoped  would  never  be  tolerated  or  practiced 
in  this  country.  He  thought  truly  that  this  and  the 
practice  of  giving  "  toasts  "  complimentary,  and  requiring 
responses,  were  coarse  and  unrefined,  and  led  to  the 
degradation  of  character.  Public  men  of  this  day  are 
not  so  particular  on  these  points,  and  even  in  Mr. 
Adams's  time  this  contemptible  vanity  was  by  no 
means  scarce. 

At  the  opening  of  Congress  in  December,  1839, 
after  the  hard  struggle  for  organization,  Mr.  Adams 
was  complimented  for  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  by 
being  again  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Man- 
ufactures, which  had  now,  however,  ceased  to  be  an 
insult  to  him,  as,  the  duties  of  that  committee  being 
merely  nominal,  he  had  leisure  to  follow  his  own  in- 
clinations. 

Mr.  Adams  was  again  nominated  for  re-election 
to  Congress,  now  by  the  Whigs;  but  he  still  per- 
sisted in  taking  no  active  part  in  the  canvass.  As  he 
had  before  done,  he  addressed  his  constituents  in  writ- 
ing on  the  political  matters  most  concerning  them.  In 
the  wonderful  Presidential  contest  of  1840,  he  also 
declined  to  take  any  part,  although  invited  to  appear 
in  the  Whig  interest  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
He  did  not  desire  his  acts  to  be  misconstrued,  and  as 
he  had  never  asked  an  office  for  himself,  he  could 
easily  be  consistent  with  his  principles  in  refusing  to 
ask  for  others. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  he  was  more  than  usu- 
ally despondent.  "The  continuance  of  the  present 
Administration  will,"  he  said,  "if  accomplished,  open 
wide  all  the  floodgates  of  corruption.     Will  a  change 
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produce  a  reform?  Pause  and  ponder!  Slavery,  the 
Indians,  the  public  lands,  the  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  public  moneys,  the  tariff,  and  foreign  «,€airs, 
what  is  to  become  of  -them  ?" 

Still  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  the  political 
parties  amazed  and  disgusted  him.     He  wrote : — 

' '  Electioneering  for  the  Presidency  has  spi'ead  its  contagion 
to  the  President  himself,  to  his  now  only  competitor,  to  his  im- 
mediate  predecessor,  to  the  candidates,  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel 
Webster,  and  to  many  distinguished  members  of  both  branches 
of  Congress.  The  tendency  of  all  this  is'  to  the  corruption  of 
popular  elections  both  by  violence  and  fraud.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  present  time  is  that  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  political  parties  are  traveling  about  the  country  from  State 
to  State,  and  holding  forth,  like  Methodist  preachers,  to  assem- 
bled multitudes,  under  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven.  Webster, 
Clay,  W.  C.  Rives,  Silas  Wright,  and  James  Buchanan  are  among 
the  first  and  foremost  in  this  canvassing  oratory;  while  Andrew 
Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  with  his  heads  of  Departments, 
are  harping  on  another  string  of  the  political  accordion,  by  writ- 
ing controversial  electioneering  letters." 

In  reflecting  with  considerable  asperity  on  the 
processes  of  elections  here,  Mr.  Adams  said  they  illus- 
trated these  mischievous  facts  and  principles : — 

"  1.  That  the  direct  and  infallible  path  to  the  Presidency  is 
military  service,  coupled  with  demagogue  policy. 

"2.  That,  in  the  absence  of  military  service,  demagogue  pol- 
icy is  the  first  and  most  indispensable  element  of  success,  and 
the  art  of  party  drilling  the  second. 

"  3.  That  the  drill  consists  in  combining  the  Southern  interest 
in  domestic  slavery  with  the  Northern  riotous  democracy. 

"  4.  That  this  policy  and  drill,  first  organized  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, accomplished  his  election,  and  established  the  Virginia 
dynasty  of  twenty-four  years ;  a  perpetual  practical  contradiction 
of  its  own  principles. 

"5.  That  the  same  policy  and  drill,  invigorated  by  success 
and  fortified  by   experience,  has  now  placed  Martin  Van  Buren 
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in  the  President's  chair,  and  disclosed  to  the  unprincipled  ambition 
of  the  North  the  art  of  rising  upon  the  principles  of  the  South. 
"And,  6.  That  it  has  exposed  in  broad  day  the  overruling 
influence  of  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  upon  the  history 
and  policy  of  the  Union." 

In  nothing  was  the  moral  difference  between  the 
free  and  the  slave  sections  of  this  country  more  clearly 
expressed  than  in  the  practice  of  dueling.  Mr.  Adams 
openly  declared  it  to  be  the  natural  outgrowth  and 
appendage  of  slavery.  After  the  murder  of  Jonathan 
Cilley  in  this  way,  the  feeling  against  dueling  became 
greatly  intensified,  and  the  disposition  to  put  it  down 
was  unusually  strong  in  the  North.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  decided  sentiment  among  the  Southern 
members  against  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  Con- 
gress. It  was  too  intimately  connected  with  its 
parent  evil. 

In  the  winter  of  1840  Mr.  Adams  made  one  of  his 
characteristically  plain  and  caustic  speeches  on  this 
subject,  from  which  the  following  extract  puts  his 
own  sentiments  in  sufficiently  strong  light: — 

"Would  you  smother  discussion  on  the  dueling  law?  There 
is  not  a  point  in  the  aiFairs  of  this  Nation  more  important  than 
this  very  practice  of  dueling,  considered  as  a  point  of  honor  in 
one  part  of  the  Union,  and  a  point  of  infamy  in  another,  with 
its  consequences.  I  say  there  is  no  more  important  subject  that 
can  go  forth,  North  and  South,  East  and  West;  and  I  therefore 
take  my  issue  upon  it.  I  have  come  here  determined  to  do  so 
between  the  different  portions  of  this  House,  in  order  to  see 
whether  this  practice  is  to  be  continued ;  whether  the  members 
from  that  section  of  the  Union  whose  principles  are  against  dueling 
are  to  be  insulted,  upon  every  topic  of  discussion,  because  it  is 
supposed  that  the  insult  will  not  be  resented,  and  that  'there 
will  be  no  fight.'     .     .     . 

"I  was  going  on  to  say  that  the  reason  why  I  had  brought 
this  subject  into  the  discussion  is  because  it  is  most  intimately 
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connected  with  all  the  transactions  in  this  House  and  this  Nation ; 
and  because  I  think  it  time  to  settle  this  question  between  the 
duelists  and  non-duelists,  whoever  they  may  be.  I  say  that,  in 
consequence  of  my  principles,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  in  that  part  of  the 
country  from  which  I  came,  I  will  not,  as  regards  the  approach- 
ing Administration,  put  myself  under  the  lead  of  any  man  who 
considers  the  dueling  law  in  this  district  as  having  borne  any  bit- 
ter fruits  whatever.  It  may  not,  indeed,  be  sufficiently  potent  in 
its  operation  to  prevent  the  thirst  for  blood  which  follows  offen- 
sive words ;  but  I  believe  it  has  prevented,  and  will  prevent,  any 
such  occurrences  as  we  have  witnessed  here.  But,  as  it  bears 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  Nation,  I  am  not  willing  to  sit  any  longer 
here,  and  see  other  members  from  my  own  section  of  the  country, 
or  those  who  may  be  my  successors  here,  made  subject  to  any  such 
law  as  the  law  of  the  duelist.  I  am  unwilling  that  they  should 
not  have  full  freedom  of  speech  in  this  House  on  all  occasions,  as 
much  so  as  the  primest  duelist  in  the  land.  I  do  not  want  to 
hear  perpetual  intimations,  when  a  man  from  one  part  of  the 
country  means  to  insult  another  coming  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  as,  '  I  am  ready  to  answer  here  or  elsewhere;'  and  'The 
gentleman  knows  where  I  am  to  be  found ;'  saying,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson)  did  just  now,  that  he 
would  call  to  account  any  person  who  dared  make  allusion  to 
what  had  taken  place  between  him  and  another  member  of  this 
House.  I  do  not  intend  to  hear  that  any  more,  for  myself  or 
others,  if  I  can  help  it.  Therefore,  I  move  to  bring  the  matter  up 
for  full  discussion  here,  whether  we  are  to  be  twitted  and  taunted 
with  remarks  that  a  man  is  ready  to  meet  us  here  or  elsewhere. 
It  goes  to  the  independence  of  this  House  ;  it  goes  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  every  individual  member  of  this  House  ;  it  goes  to 
the  right  of  speech  and  freedom  of  debate  in  this  House  ;  and  I 
felt  myself  bound  to  bear  my  testimony  in  the  most  decided  man- 
ner against  the  practice  of  dueling,  or  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
even  a  virtual  challenge  taking  place  in  this  House,  now  and  for- 
ever. If  the  committee  think  proper  to  put  me  down,  after  a 
debate  of  three  weeks,  involving  almost  every  topic  under  the 
sun,  and  in  which  not  one  man  has  been  called  to  order,  I  must 
submit.  It  shall  go  out  to  the  country,  and  I  am  willing  that  the 
sober  sentiment  of  the  whole  Nation  shall  be  my  final  judge  on  this 
subject." 
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During  this  session  of  Congress  Mr.  Adams  made 
his  famous  speech  in  the  case  of  the  Armistad  negroes, 
and  in  the  following  extraordinary  and  affectionate 
words  took  leave  of  the  Supreme  Court: — 

"May  it  please  your  honors:  On  the  7th  of  February,  1804, 
now  more  than  thirty-seven  years  past,  my  name  was  entered, 
and  yet  stands  recorded,  on  both  the  rolls,  as  one  of  the  attor- 
neys and  counselors  of  this  court.  Five  years  later,  in  February 
and  March,  1809,  I  appeared  for  the  last  time  before  this  court, 
in  defense  of  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  important  rights,  in 
which  many  of  my  fellow-citizens  had  property  to  a  large  amount 
at  stake.  Very  shortly  a'fterwards  I  was  called  to  the  discharge 
of  other  duties,  first  in  distfint  lands,  and  in  later  years  within 
our  own  country,  but  in  different  departments  of  her  Govern- 
ment. Little  did  I  imagine  that  I  should  ever  again  be  required 
to  claim  the  right  of  appearing  in  the  capacity  of  an  officer  of 
this  court ;  yet  such  has  been  the  dictate  of  my  destiny,  and  I 
appear  again  to  plead  the  cause  of  justice,  and  now  of  liberty  and 
life,  in  behalf  of  many  of  my  fellow-men,  before  that  same  court 
which,  in  a  former  age,  I  had  addressed  in  support  of  rights  of 
property.  I  stand  again,  I  trust  for  the  last  time,  before  the 
same  court.  '  Sie  ecestns,  artemque  repono.'  I  stand  before  the 
same  court,  but  not  before  the  same  judges,  nor  aided  by  the 
same  associates,  nor  resisted  by  the  same  opponents.  As  I  cast 
my  eyes  along  those  seats  of  honor  and  of  public  trust  now  occu- 
pied by  you,  they  seek  in  vain  for  one  of  those  honored  and  hon- 
orable persons  whose  indulgence  listened  then  to  my  voice.  Mar- 
shall, Gushing,  Chase,  Washington,  Johnson,  Livingston,  Todd, 
where  are  they  ?  Where  is  that  eloquent  statesman  and  learned 
lawyer  who  was  my  associate  counsel  in  the  management  of 
that  cause,  Robert  Goodloe  Harper?  Where  is  that  brilliant 
luminary,  so  long  the  pride  of  Maryland  and  of  the  American 
bar,  then  my  opposing  counsel,  Luther  Martin?  Where  is 
the  excellent  clerk  of  that  day,  whose  name  has  been  in- 
scribed on  the  shores  of  Africa  as  a  monument  of  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  African  slave-trade,  Elias  B.  Caldwell?  Where  is 
the  marshal,  where  are  the  criers  of  the  court?  Alas  !  where  is 
one  of  the  very  judges  of  the  court,  arbiter  of  life  and  death,  be- 
fore whom  I  commenced  this  anxious  argument,  even  now  pre- 
maturely closed  ?     Where  are  they  all  ?     Gone,  gone,  all  gone ! 
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Gone  from  the  services  which  in  their  day  and  generation  they 
faithfully  tendered  to  their  country.  From  the  excellent  char- 
acters which  they  sustained  in  life,  so  far  as  I  have  had  the 
means  of  knowing,  I  humbly  hope,  and  fondly  trust  they  have 
gone  to  receive  the  rewards  of  blessedness  on  high. 

"  In  taking,  then,  my  final  leave  of  this  bar,  and  of  this  hon- 
orable court,  I  can  only  ejaculate  a  fervent  petition  to  Heaven 
that  every  member  of  it  may  go  to  his  final  account  with  as  little 
of  earthly  frailty  to  answer  for  as  those  illustrious  dead  ;  and  that 
every  one,  after  the  close  of  a  long  and  virtuous  career  in  this 
world,  may  be  received  at  the  portals  of  the  next  with  the  ap- 
proving sentence,  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'" 

The  session  of  Congress  closed  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1841,  amidst  the  general  excitement  and  rejoicing  on 
the  approach  of  a  new  order  of  administration  from 
which  too  much  was  expected  by  its  friends.  Mr. 
Adams  went  to  dine  with  President  Harrison,  and 
quite  a  new  set  of  people  took  favorite  places  at  the 
White  House.  Yet  Mr.  Adams  was  not  enthusiastic, 
and  evidently  considered  his  own  influence  at  the 
President's,  small  enough.  He  said  of  an  applicant 
through  him :  "  I  might  as  well  undertake  by  my  in- 
fluence to  obtain  for  him  the  office  of  porter  at  the 
gate  of  Heaven."  Still  he  soon  recognized,  to  his 
chagrin,  that  dismissal  from  office  according  to  the  re- 
cent Jackson  plan  was  going  swimmingly  on.  The 
principle  of  the  spoils  to  the  victor  had  already  taken 
deep  and  ineradicable  hold  on  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Harrison,  Mr. 
Adams  delivered  his  lecture  on  Faith  at  Washington, 
and  did  not  leave  for  Massachusetts  until  after  the 
funeral  of  the  President,  which  he  attended  in  all  of 
its  steps.  He  subsequently  led  in  the  House  in  pro- 
ceedings  concerning   the    dead  President,  and  in  the 
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appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  Mrs. 
Harrison,  the  widow. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Tyler  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
office,  Mr.  Adams  visited  him  at  the  White  House,  but 
he  was  not  pleased  with  Mr.  Tyler  calling  himself  , 
President,  and  did  not  even  feel  sure  that  he  ought  to 
occupy  the  President's  Mansion.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  great  number  of  the  people  shared  these 
critical  scruples  with  Mr.  Adams.  He  had  no  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Tyler,  and  feared  the  consequences  of 
this  supposed  fortunate  turn  in  his  life.  He  thought 
Mr.  Tyler's  Administration  would  not  look  to  the 
benefit  of  his  country  or  his  fellow-man.  He  thought 
the  President's  policy  would  point  to  the  next  quad- 
rennial election,  and  in  this  would  be  aided  by  Web- 
ster. As  to  any  great  compact  system  of  administration 
he  believed  Webster  and  Ewing  both  to  be  babies. 
So,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  supposed  the  Adminis- 
tration would  be  a  failure. 

In  writing  of  General  Harrison's  death  Mr.  Adams 
said  : — 

"  The  first  impression  of  this  event  here,  where  it  occurred, 
is  of  the  frailty  of  all  human  enjoyments,  and  the  awful  vicis- 
situdes woven  into  the  lot  of  mortal  man.  He  had  reached,  but 
one  short  month  since,  the  pinnacle  of  honor  and  power  in  his 
own  country.  He  lies  a  lifeless  corpse  in  the  palace  provided  by 
his  country  for  his  abode.  He  was  amiable  and  benevolent. 
Sympathy  for  his  suffering  and  his  fate  is  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  bereavement  and  distress  of  his 
family  are  felt  intensely,  albeit  they  are  strangers  here,  and 
known  scarcely  to  any  one. 

"The  influence  of  this  event  upon  the  condition  and  history 
of  the  country  can  scarcely  be  foreseen.  It  makes  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  acting 
President  of  the  Union  for  four  years,  less  one  month. 
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"  Tyler  is  a  political  sectiarian,  of-  the  slave-driving,  Virgin- 
ian, Jeffersonian  school ;  principled  against  all  jmprovement ; 
with  all  the  interests  and  passions  and  vices  of  slavery  rooted  in 
his  moral  and  political  constitution  ;  with  talents  not  above  medi- 
ocrity, and  a  spirit  incapable  of  expansion  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  station  on  which  he  has  been  cast  by  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, unseen,  through  the  apparent  agency  of  chance.  To  that 
benign  and  healing  hand  of  Providence  I  trust,  in  humble  hope 
of  the  good  which  it  always  brings  forth  out  of  evil.  In  upwards 
of  half  a  century  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a  Vice-President 
being  called  to  act  as  President  of  the  United  States  and 
brings  to  the  test  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
places  in  the  executive  chair  a  man  never  thought  of  for  it  by 
any  body. 

"  Tyler  deems  himself  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  and 
exercise  the  powers  and  office  of  President,  on  the  death  of 
President  Harrison,  without  any  other  oath  than  that  which  he 
has  taken  as  Vice-President ;  yet,  as  doubts  might  arise,  and  for 
greater  caution,  he  will  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  as  President. 
May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  this  Nation  attend  and  follow 
this  providential  revolution  in  its  Government !  For  the  present 
it  is  not  joyous,  but  grievous. 

"The  moral  condition  of  this  country  is  degenerating,  and 
especially  through  the  effect  of  that  part  of  its  Constitution 
which  is  organized  by  the  process  of  unceasing  elections.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  and  country  is  to  accumulate  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  multitude  ;  to  shorten  terms  of  service  in  high  pub- 
lic places ;  to  multiply  elections,  and  diminish  Executive  power ; 
to  weaken  all  agencies  protective  of  property,  or  repressive  of 
crime ;  to  abolish  capital  punishments  and  imprisonment  for  debt. 
Slavery,  intemperance,  land-jobbing,  bankruptcy,  and  sundry 
controversies  with  Great  Britain,  constitute  the  materials  for  the 
history  of  John  Tyler's  Administration.  But  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  man  will  form  no  part  of  his  policy,  and  the 
improvement  of  his  country  will  be  an  object  of  his  most  invet- 
erate and  inflexible  opposition." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  special  session  Mr.  Adams 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Indian 
Affairs,  although  the  new   Speaker,    John  White,   of 
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Kentucky,  had  assured  him  that  he  should  take  the 
head  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  the 
position  for  which  he  had  always  been  better  fitted 
than  any  member  of  Congress.  In  the  Committee  of 
Manufactures  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish  nothing, 
and  now  this  new  position  he  detested,  and  persisted 
in  declining  to  act  until  he  was  finally  relieved,  and 
was  not  assigned  another  during  the  session. 

During  this  short  session  of  Congress  Alexander 
McLeod,  the  Canadian  who  had  led  in  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  the  steamer  Caroline,  thinking  to 
gain  notoriety  or  something  else,  crossed  to  the 
United  States  side,  and  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison  at  Lockport,  .New  York.  Mr.  Adams  did  not 
believe  that  the  grounds  for  proceeding  against 
McLeod  were  either  politic  or  just,  and  held  that  if 
the  case  were  left  to  arbitration  between  this  country 
and  England,  we  would  simply  have  the  mortification 
of  being  pronounced  in  the  wrong.  He  made  a  long 
and  able  argument  in  favor  of  the  Government  imme- 
diately liberating  McLeod,  and  when  this  was  done, 
he  felt  there  was  real  cause  of  congratulation  for 
him  in  being  instrumental  in  dispersing  another  war- 
cloud. 

Although  it  was  late  in  September  before  Mr. 
Adams  reached  Quincy,  he  was  at  once  pressed  to 
make  speeches.  Before  leaving  Washington  he  had 
published  a  letter  asking  to  be  relieved  from  filling 
these  demands  upon  him  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Most  of  these  invitations  were  in  very 
flattering  terms,  and,  perhaps,  expressed  genuine  sen- 
timents ;  at  all  events  Mr.  Adams  was  pleased  to 
take  them  in  that  way.     He  wrote  in  the  Diary : — 
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"  The  worst  consequence  of  these  importunities  is  their  effect 
upon  me  as  flattery.  I  am  so  tickled  with  professions  of  venera- 
tion that  I  believe  them  all  sincere.  It  might  -be  wiser  to  treat 
them  all  with  contempt,  but  it  would  not  be  so  good-natured." 

This  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Adams  of  himself  is 
not  admirable.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  great  desires, 
great  thoughts,  great  sentiments,  great  purposes,  and 
great  deeds  in  life  .with  pleasures  of  flattery  and  a 
disposition  for  personal  veneration.  Still  it  is  to  Mr. 
Adams's  credit  that  his  inclinations  in  this  unright- 
eous way  were  never  so  considerable  as  to  induce  him 
to  withdraw  from  public  life  at  the  end  of  his  Presi- 
dential term,  and  set  himself  up  as  an  object  of 
general  reverence  at  Quincy.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
these  unworthy  sentiments  drove  him  again  into  pub- 
lic life  that  he  might  have  better  opportunities  for 
enjoying  the  luxuries  of  flattery  than  he  could  hope 
to  have  confined  quietly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston.  He  too  well  knew,  as  he  said,  that  his  pub- 
lic career  would  be  stormy  to  the  end,  and  that  at 
every  step  he  should  give  more  cause  for  public  and 
private  opposition  and  censure  than  for  praise  and 
veneration. 

In  entering  again  upon  a  public  career,  which,  he 
believed,  would  be  one  of  great  tumult,  and  which 
really  proved  to  be  extraordinarily  bitter  to  him,  he 
demonstrated  in  a  marked  degree  his  great  freedom 
from  desires  of  reverence  for  himself  as  having  filled 
the  place  termed  the  highest  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 
In  this  he  stood  above  his  successors,  and  even  those 
who  had  preceded  him  in  the  President's  Chair. 
Although  it  was  said  that  from  Washington  down,  the 
ex-Presidents  had  engaged  in  some  public  duties,  yet 
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these  were  mainly  merely  nominal  and  influential,  and 
confined  to  their  States  or  neighborhoods.  Even 
plain,  honest  James  Monroe  had  refused  to  accept  a 
public  trust. 

During  this  short  vacation,  Mr.  Adams  delivered  a 
lecture  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  on 
the  British  and  Chinese  war  then  going  on.  In  the 
following  year  this  lecture  was  tasken  up  and  repub- 
lished in  China,  but  not  until  long  after  the  death  of 
its  author  was  it  discovered  in  this  country  to  be  one 
of  Mr.  Adams's  most  able  productions,  and  its  princi- 
ples made  standards  of  international  law. 

At  the  assembling  of  Congress  in  December,  Mr. 
Adams  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations,  the  position  he  would  have  chosen 
for  himself  when  he  entered  Congress  ten  years  be- 
fore, the  one  for  which  he  was  better  qualified  than 
any  other  man  in  the  House,  or,  indeed,  in  the  coun- 
try. Caleb  Gushing,  who  considered  the  Whig  party 
as  already  dead,  and  consequently  not  further  in  need 
of  his  services  or  sympathy,  and  wishing  to  be  of 
special  benefit  to  the  new  Administration,  wanted  the 
chairmanship  of  the  same  committee.  His  annoyance 
over  the  matter  was  greatly  increased  by  being  as- 
signed to  a  place  on  the  committee  with  Mr.  Adams. 
Early  in  the  session  Georgia  sent  up  a  petition,  asking 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Adams  from  the  chairmanship  of 
this  committee.  This  petition  Mr.  Adams  himself 
presented  to  the  House,  as  he  did  those  for  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Congress ;  but  the  petition  was  laid  on 
the  table,  and  nothing  more  heard  of  it. 

This  was  One  of  Mr.  Adams's  most  exciting  winters 
in  Congress.     For  presenting  the  petition  from  Massa- 
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chusetts,  asking  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  he  had 
been  forced  into  a  vigorous  defense  of  himself.  Even 
Ohio  had  passed  a  resolution  censuring  him  for  this 
act.  Although  Mr.  Adams  stultified  himself  in  be- 
lieving peaceable  separation  possible,  he  did  not  in  any- 
way sympathize  with  these  unwise  petitioners  from 
his  own  State.  He  only  represented  them  in  their 
right  of  petition. 

As  he  became  older  he  became  apparently  more 
determined  to  yield  no  point  which  involved  a  princi- 
ple he  considered  beneficial  to  his  country  or  his  conr- 
stituents.  He  seemed  to  care  less  about  the  direct 
and  open  attacks  upon  himself.  Nor  did  he  shrink 
from  an  opportunity  to  strike  back  in  the  most  bitter 
arguments  of  which  he  was  master.  He  delighted  in 
these  privileges,  and  often  laughed  to  himself  at  the 
instances  in  which  he  had  pulverized  the  statements 
of  his  opponents,  especially  of  those  on  the  slave  side, 
and  their  Democratic  supporters  at  the  North.  As 
the  great  struggle  between  freedom  and  slavery  be- 
came better  defined,  he  sank  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  of  one  section,  while  he  rose  in  that  of  the 
other.  But  this  fact  did  not  greatly  disturb  him, 
while  he  passed  many  a  sleepless  night  in  preparing 
for  the  contest,  and  in  anxiety  for  the  issue  of  the 
great  cause  which  he  deemed  of  more  importance  than 
personal  ease  or  public  esteem.  He  wrote  of  himself 
at  this  time  : — 

"Not  a  day  passes  but  I  receive  letters  from  the  North,  and 
sometimes  from  the  West,  asking  for  an  autograph  and  a  scrap 
of  poetry  or  of  prose;  and  from  the  South  almost  daily,. letters 
of  insult,  profane  obscenity,  and  filth.  These  are  indices  to  the 
various  estimation  in  which  I  am  held  in  the  free  and  servile 
sections  of  the  Union." 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  session  in  August,  1842, 
as  chairman  of  the  special  committee  to  which  the 
message  of  the  President,  concerning  a  plan  of  revenue 
from  imports,  was  referred,  Mr.  Adams  made  an  elab- 
orate report,  in  which  he  not  only  took  issue  with  the 
President,  but  severely  condemned  his  course,  and  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  the  occasion  had  arrived 
for  the  House  to  exercise  its  right  of  impeachment  of 
the  Executive,  although  it  was  held  that  the  attempt 
to  do  so  would,  perhaps,  be  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Adams  had  now  taken  position  on  many  points 
against  the  President,  and,  as  a  consequence,  added 
him  and  his  household  to  his  long  list  of  antagonists. 
He  ridiculed  the  President's  family  on  the  course  they 
were  pursuing  in  giving  publicity  to  White  House 
matters  in  a  way  to  redound  to  their  praise  and  im- 
portance. Still  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Tyler's 
sons  had  more  than  a  proper  degree  of  anxiety  about 
having  their  father  shown  to  advantage  in  his  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs,  or  in  view  of  his  chances  of 
re-election,  although  they  may  have  been  indiscreet  at 
times.  Yet  the  very  atmosphere  of  Washington  has 
about  it  an  odor  of  intrigue.  Its  people  all  become 
consequential,  without  reference  to  race  or  previous 
condition.  Little  is  thought  or  spoken  of  but  great 
ones,  and  especially  during  the  sessions  of  Congress  is 
the  air  of  official  distinction  oppressive  and  appalling. 
Of  course,  at  the  head  end  of  all  this  infernal  unre- 
publican  folly  is  the  Presidential  Mansion.  Between 
this  and  Capitol  Hill  the  world  has  its  being,  and  into 
this  narrow  slip  few  intelligent  men  or  women  ever 
drift  without  contagion  or  disgust. 

In  November,  1842,  Mr.  Adams    delivered    one  of 
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his  most  able  lectures  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
This  was  a  broad  and  statesman-like  examination  of 
the  principles  of  monarchy,  democracy,  universal  suf- 
frage, and  the  origin  of  human  government ;  and  in  it 
he  briefly  explored  the  false  theories  of  the  "  divine 
right "  of  the  few,  and  acknowledged  the  indebtedness 
of  the  friends  of  democracy  to  John  Locke  and  Al- 
gernon Sidney. 

During  this  vacation,  Mr.  Adams  also  delivered  a 
lecture  on  temperance  before  the  Norfolk  Temperance 
Society,  which  could  not  have  been  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  total  abstinence  theory  of  that  organization. 
Mr.  Adams  based  his  own  temperance  philosophy  on 
the  ancient  Hebrew  practices,  and,  like  all  men  who 
have  attempted  to  construct  a  system  on  the  apparent 
and  literal  sense  of  the  Scripture  unmodified  and  un- 
illustrated  by  the  divine  substance  and  soul  within, 
he  failed.  About  his  temperance  theory,  there  was  an 
aroma  of  good  wine.  With  him  excess  was  intemper- 
ance. So  in  his  temperance  vocabulary  were  to  be 
found  the  more  than  doubtful  terms,  "  intemperate 
use,"  "  excessive  use,"  of  alcoholic  liquors,  tender 
sophisms,  which,  long  before  his  time,  and  ever  since, 
have  been  ringing  out  a  sort  of  license  to  the  great 
mass  of  men  to  whom  a  taste  is  excess,  and  to  whom 
there  is  no  safety  but  in  total,  absolute  abstinence,  as 
facts  should  have  abundantly  proven  to  a  stupid  world. 
These  classes  of  temperance  men  have  always  held  up 
to  the  world  the  unreasonable  and  impracticable  theory 
of  do  and  do  not,  touch  and  touch  not,  taste  and  taste 
not.  And  of  all  these  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  it 
may  be  set  down  as  an  indisputable  fact,  perhaps,  that 
there  never  has   been  one  of  them  who  did  not  base 
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his  teachings,  to  some  extent,  upon  his  own  private, 
ineradicable  passions  and  tastes ;  or,  to  be  more  char- 
itable, whose  theories  are  not,  in  some  sense,  colored 
by  those  tastes  and  inclinations. 

To  the  skirts  of  the  preacher  and  the  physician, 
or,  more  properly,  the  temperance  -  teacher  and  the 
physician,  thus  including  all  such  moralists  and  theo- 
logians as  Mr.  Adams,  must  depend  the  great  bulk  of 
the  sin  of  alcoholic  and  other  filth  drinking,  the  world 
over.  The  latter  have  built  their  "strengthening  pre- 
scriptions," in  bad  Latin,  for  centuries,  on  alcoholic 
bases,  and  have  continually  said  to  three-fourths  of 
the  men,  women,  and  children  of  every  generation, 
"A  stimulant  is  indicated  in  your  case."  And  from 
time  immemorial  there  have  not  been  wanting  clergy- 
men who  have  quoted  Scripture,  and  with  untold 
memories  said :  "  Should  I  leave  my  wine,  which 
cheereth  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over 
the  trees?"  "And  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart 
of  man,  and  oil  to  make  his  face  to  shine,  and  bread 
that  strengtheneth  man's  heart." 

What  grade  of  theological  intelligence  could  seek 
an  apology  for  mere  animal  wants  and  passions  in  this 
beautiful  poetry  of  the  soul? 

The  bread  that  can  strengthen  the  "heart"  of  man 
must  be  all  good  in  the  complex,  the  life  of  love,  of 
good,  from  the  will.  Love  is  gladdened  by  truth,  and 
charity  and  good  shine  from,  interior  perfections  which 
could  only  delight  in  performing  uses  to  men,  not  in 
being  exalted  over  them. 

"Without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them." 
"  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 
The  coarse  objects  of  this  world  are  taken  to  por- 
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tray  the  inexpressible  beauties  of  spiritual  and  higher 
states  of  being.  The  noblest  theme  touched  in  man's 
philosophy  is  life,  undying  spirit-life.  And  for  this 
only  did  the  Great  Physician  prescribe  the  real  food 
and  drink  which  are  faintly  typified  in  objects  of  fa- 
miliar use  in  the  material  world. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  in  the  spring  of  1843, 
Mr.  Adams  spent  some  time  in  examining  records  in 
the  Department  of  State  especially  bearing  on  General 
Jackson's  negotiations  for  Texas;  and  in  repeated  and 
not  altogether  unsuccessful  attempts  to  draw  from  Mr. 
Webster  a  better  understanding  of  the  condition  of  our 
foreign  relations.  Notwithstanding  his  want  of  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Webster,  and  his  utter  disrespect  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  Mr.  Webster's  principles  and 
disposition  on  some  points,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
apply  to  him  for  information,  or  seek  hours  of  conver- 
sation with  him  when  duty  was  involved. 

Mr.  Adams  now  began  to  prepare  his  usual  address 
to  his  constituents,  putting  before  them  his  most  ear- 
nest views  of  public  affairs  and  his  own  connection 
with  them.  The  lecture  season,  which  with  him  was 
in  the  summer  and  fall,  was  also  coming  on;  and  this 
he  did  not  hope  to  escape,  however  much  he  felt  that 
his  age  and  long  laborious  public  services  should  re- 
lieve him  of  this  burden. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  he  delivered  before  the  His- 
torical Society  in  Boston  an  address  on  the  New  Eng- 
land Confederacy  of  1643.  A  little  later  he  wrote  a 
letter  declining  an  invitation  to  visit  Bangor  at  the 
celebration  of  the  British  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies.  In  this  long  letter  he  reviewed  the 
whole  question  of  slavery  in  American  politics  with 
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even  more  than  his  ordinary  vigor,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  quotation: — 

"The  extinction  of  slavery  from  the  face  of  the  earth  is  a 
problem,  moral,  political,  religious,  which  at  this  moment  rocks 
the  foundations  of  human  society  throughout  the  regions  of  civ- 
ilized man.  It  is  indeed  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  only  as  immortal  beings 
that  all  mankind  can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  born  equal ;  and 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  affirms  as  a  self-evident 
truth  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  if 
the  affirmation  had  been  that  all  men  are  born  with  immortal 
souls ;  for,  take  away  from  man  his  soul,  the  immortal  spirit  that 
is  within  him,  and  he  would  be  a  mere  tamable  beast  of  the  field, 
and,  like  others  of  his  kind,  would  become  the  property  of  his 
tamer.  Hence  it  is,  too,  that,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God, 
man  can  never  be  made  the  property  of  man.  And  herein  con- 
sists the  fallacy  with  which  the  holders  of  slaves  often  delude 
themselves,  by  assuming  that  the  test  of  property  is  .human  law. 
The  soul  of  one  man  can  not  by  human  law  be  made  the  property 
of  another.  The  owner  of  a  slave  is  the  owner  of  a  living  corpse ; 
but  he  is  not  the  owner  of  a  man." 

Although  Mr.  Adatos  usually  felt  that  he  was  gen- 
uinely opposed  to  all  public  pageants  and  dinners,  he 
was  sometimes  forced  into  them  through  a  disposition 
to  be  good-natured,  or  to  be  like  other  people.  During 
this  summer  he  was  caught  in  two  trips  which  turned 
out  to  be  of  a  character  he  never  would  have  chosen 
for  himself.  The  wife  of  Charles  Francis  had  been 
induced  by  her  father,  Peter  Chardon  Brooks,  to  make 
a  trip  for  her  health  to  Niagara,  and  Mr.  Adams  was 
to  accompany  her  and  her  son,  John  Quincy.  But  the 
trip,  which  was  designed  to  be  private  and  quiet,  re- 
sulted very  diiferently.  He  was  compelled  to  visit 
Buffalo,  Albany,  Rochester,  Auburn,  Utica,  Syracuse, . 
and  other  towns  in  New  York,  where  he  was  received 
in  magnificent  style,  held  receptions,  shook  hands,  and 
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made  speeches,  and  thus  the  whole  journey  was  turned 
into  an  "ovation." 

He  also  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Astronom- 
ical Society  of  Cincinnati  to  be  present  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  observatory  about  to  be 
built  there.  0.  M.  Mitchell,  the  astronomer,  and  sub- 
sequently a  brave  and  able  general  in  the  Union  army, 
met  Mr.  Adams  with  this  invitation  at  Niagara  Falls. 
He  soon  afterwards  received  a  warm  friendly  letter 
from  Henry  Clay,  asking  him  to  visit  Lexington  while 
on  his  trip  to  Cincinnati. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  he  set  out  from  Boston  on 
this  long  and  trying  journey.  He  again  visited  Albany 
and  Buffalo,  and  from  the  latter  place  went  by  steamer 
to  Cleveland.  From  Cleveland  he  passed  through 
Akron,  Columbus,  Dayton,  and  many  other  towns. 
At  Lebanon,  where  he  remained  over  night,  he  was 
met  by  a  delegation  of  citizens  from  Cincinnati,  and 
on  the  8th  of  November  reached  the  Henrie  House, 
on  Third  Street,  in  that  city,  where  rooms  had  been 
provided  for  him. 

On  the  following  day  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
corner-stone  was  to  be  performed,  and  Mr.  Adams  was 
to  deliver  his  oration  on  the  spot.  But  the  morning 
set  in  rainy,  and  after  the  necessary  steps  on  the  hill, 
then  called  Mount  Adams  in  honor  of  this  event,  the 
people  gathered  at  Wesley  Chapel,  on  Fifth  Street, 
where  Mr.  Adams  delivered  his  address  with  great 
success  to  himself  and  acceptably  to  his  hearers. 

On  the  13th,  he  started  up  the  Ohio  on  the  steamer 
Ben  Franklin.  At  Maysville,  Pittsburg,  and  other 
points  he  was  received  with  great  respect ;  and,  on  the 
24th,  reached  Washington.     This  whole  journey  had 
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been  a  continuous  display  of  public  good  feeling  and 
respect  for  Mr.  Adams,  and,  excepting  his  recent  tour 
through  New  York,  was  the  most  remarkable  and 
noticeable  demonstration  that  had  ever  been  made  in 
his  honor.  And,  notwithstanding  his  repugnance  for 
such  things,  he  passed  through  this  severe  ordeal  with 
many  indications  of  satisfaction.  It  must,  indeed,  have 
been  gratifying  to  him,  when  even  Ohio  had  joined  in 
the  torrents  of  abuse  which  had  been  steadily  poured 
upon  him  for  years. 

The  journey  had,  however,  tested  his  strength,  and 
he  reached  Washington  thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
never  could  make  another  such.  While  he  had  mainly 
met  with  honor  and  respect  on  this  trip,  misrepresen- 
tation and  slander  tried  their  tongues  on  him.  The 
following  extract  from  a  daily  newspaper  will  show 
how  hard  it  may  be  for  old  falsehoods  to  die  : — 

' '  A  Roman  Catholic  organ  says :  '  Forty-two  years  ago  John 
Quincy  Adams  delivered  an  oration  at  the  corner-stone  laying  of 
an  observatory  near  Cincinnati.  In  his  address  the  '  old  man 
eloquent '  expressed  his  hope  that  the  cross  should  never  loom  on 
those  heights.  That  observatory  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Passionist  Fathers  of  the  Cross.'" 

However  little  respect  Mr.  Adams  had  for  the 
teachings  and  usages  of  the  Roman  Church,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  utter  such  a  sentiment 
on  an  occasion  of  the  kind ;  it  would,  indeed,  have 
been  contrary  to  his  disposition  to  do  so  at  any  time. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Cranch, 
and  now  the  property  of  Lewis  A.  Leonard,  of  the 
"  Times-Star,"  through  whose  kindness  it  has  a  place 
here,  while  it  gives  a  true  and  vivid  picture  of  Mr. 
Adams's  proceedings  in  Cincinnati,  will  also  serve  to 
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clear  away  the  trifling  foundation  on  which  the  Cath- 
olic newspaper  men  based  their  trouble : — 

"  Cincinnati,  November  22,  1843. 

"My  Dear  Father, — I  have  been  too  much  occupied  to 
write  many  letters  home  since  I  left  Washington.  During  Mr. 
Adams's  stay  here  I  was  doubl}^  occupied  in  seeing  and  hearing 
him,  and  in  taking  correct  notes  of  his  addresses  for  the  press, 
there  being  no  stenographer  in  this  city.  The  reports  of  his  ad- 
dresses here,  which  you  may  have  seen  in  the  papers,  are  there- 
fore mine,  and,  I  think,  they  are  almost  verbally  correct.  I  think 
I  have  done  a  service  to  the  whole  country  in  giving  to  the  public 
these  addresses.  They  are  interesting  and  valuable  in  themselves 
and  very  remarkable,  when  we  consider  the  number  and  variety  of 
them,  their  perfectly  impromptu  character,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  succeed  in  their  order,  viz.  :  His  address  to  the  mayor  on 
the  8th ;  at  the  laying  of  the  stone  on  the  9th ;  at  the  temperance 
meeting  on  the  9th;  to  the  colored  committee  on  the  10th;  to 
the  bar  of  Cincinnati  on  the  11th ;  at  the  public  bar  dinner  on 
the  11th  ;  his  great  address  on  Astronomy  was  on  the  10th ;  his 
address  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  on  the  13th.  He  attended  church 
three  times  on  the  12th.  During  all  this  time  he  was  incessantly 
answering  notes,  letters  of  invitation,  complimentary  addresses, 
and  letters  of  business,  and  receiving  all  who  came  to  see  him. 

"If  his  whole  journey  has  been  of  this  active  and  laborious 
character,  he  must,  indeed,  be  a  most  wonderful  man,  at  his 
time  of  life.  He  looked  hearty  and  well,  talked  cheerfully  and 
with  great  frankness  on  all  subjects,  and  took  naps  whenever  he 
got  a  chance.  He  was  very  kind  and  friendly  toward  me,  and 
did  us  the  honor  to  take  a  social  cup  of  tea  with  us  Sunday 
evening,  after  which  he  went  with  us  to  church,  where  he  had  a 
short  nap.  But  he  must  have  slept  with  one  ear  open,  for,  on  the 
way  home,  he  said  he  wondered  why  Mr.  Perkins  did  not  mention 
the  political  character  of  the  man  on  whose  character  he  had  been 
discoursing,  Michael  Angelo.  Now,  to  detect  an  omission  in  a 
discourse,  one  would  think,  requires  that  the  attention  should  be 
kept  awake.  But  he  was,  to  all  appearance,  sound  asleep,  with 
his  head  upon  his  breast,  and  thus  he  continued  through  more 
than  half  the  discourse. 

"In  his  astronomical  discourse,  of  which  I  will  send  you  a 
copy   when   it  is  printed,  he  told  the  story*  of  the  persecution 
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of  Galileo,  and  said  that  the  institution  which  procured  his  con- 
demnation was  the  invention  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  meaning,  of 
course,  the  Jesuit  order.  This  part  of  his  address  was  received  with 
great  acclamation,  which  has  aroused  the  malignity  of  the  '  Cath- 
olic Telegraph'  against  him,  and  they  charge  him,  in  the  most 
coarse  and  disrespectful  language,  with  falsehood  and  slander. 
They  make  him  say  that  which  all  know  to  be  ridiculous,  that 
Loyola  was  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition.  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  see  this  error  rectified  in  the  papers  and  in  conversation, 
I  hope  with  success.  They  would  serve  him  as  they  served 
Galileo,  I  think,  if  they  had  the  power.  . 

"His  visit  here  has  been,  as  you  may  naturally  suppose,  quite 
an  event  in  my  life.  I  felt  no  desire  to  crowd  about  him,  or 
make  a  vain  boasting  of  my  relationship  to  him.  That  feeling 
was  lost  in  the  higher  one  of  veneration  for  him  as  a  man  and 
pride  in  him  as  our  countryman.  His  appearance  among  us  has 
acted  beneficially  upon  all  parties.  It  has  had  a  tendency  to 
calm  dissension,  to  unite  good  men  in  a  common  sentiment  of  love 
for  their  country,  to  excite  young  men  to  noble  eflTorts  in  becoming 
useful  to  their  race,  and  to  awaken  in  all  breasts  that  virtue  which 
we  so  much  want,  a  real  veneration  for  our  great  and  good  men, 
of  whatever  profession,  party,  or  denomination  they  may  be. 
The  evidence  is  abundant  that  this  has  really  been  the  effect  of 
his  visit  among  us.  One  of  our  beautiful  hills  has  now,  by  gen- 
eral consent,  received  the  name  of  Mount  Adams,  and  when  ipy 
child  asks  its  name  I  can  tell  him,  I  hope  not  without  profit,  of  the 
history  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  upon  whose  knee  he  has  sat,  and 
whose  blood  flows  in  his  veins. 

"Mr.  Adams's  reception  in  Kentucky,  which  was  at  Coving- 
ton, opposite  Cincinnati,  was,  if  possible,  still  more  striking  than 
his  reception  here.  There  the  prejudice  against  him,  one  would 
have  thought,  was  almost  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  But  there 
the  citizens  received  him  in  mass,  in  open  line,  men,  women, 
and  children,  the  men  uncovering  their  heads  as  he  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  one  of  true  respect, 
which  must  have  softened  the  last  remaining  feeling  of  bitterness 
in  his  heart,  if  any  he  has  left,  at  the  obloquy  which  has  been 
cast  upon  his  name  in  former  days.  With  an  anxiety  to  be  near 
him,  and  to  see  that  whatever  he  said  was  represented  truly  to 
the  world,  I  took  down  every  address  which  he  made,  and  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  so 'engaged  during  the   13th  in  preparing  his 
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Covington  address  for  the  morning  paper  that  I  was  deprived  of 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his  last  words  to  the  crowd  that  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  steamboat,  and  of  bidding  him  farewell.  Long 
may  he  live  to  bless  us,  and  may  the  country  learn  to  cherish 
thus  her  honest  men,  for  truly  they  seem  to  be  scarce." 

This  letter  now  closes  with  a  few  lines  concerning 
Mr.  Cranch's  family  and  affairs.  It  was  written  on  a 
full  sheet  of  foolscap,  was  folded,  and  sealed  with  a 
big  red  wafer,  and  sent  without  envelope  in  the  mail. 
The  superscription  is,  "To  the  Hon.  Judge  Cranch, 
City  of  Washington,  D.  C." 

Judge  Jacob  Burnet,  in  introducing  Mr.  Adams  to 
the  Cincinnati  assemblage  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length  and  unusual  warmth,  for  him,  said  in  closing : — 

"Is  there  one  in  this  great  assembly,  who  has  marked  the 
course  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  does  not  feel  deep  regret,  arising  from 
the  reflection,  that  there  is  but  a  remnant  of  his  valuable  life 
remaining?  But  duty  requires  the  suppression  of  such  unpleasant 
tiioughts.  It  admonishes  us  to  study  the  example  of  disinterested 
patriotism,  exhibited  in  his  life,  and  to  draw  lessons  of  instruction 
from  it.  This  remark  will,  I  trust,  at  this  day,  meet  a  favorable 
response,  as  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  honor  and  prosperity  of 
the  Nation  have  been  the  great  mark  at  which  he  has  aimed  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

"Such,  fellow-citizens,  is  the  sage  and  patriot,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  whom  I  now  present  to  you." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ADAMS  AND  JACKSON— "IT  IS  NOT  DEATH  WHICH  KILLS"— 
"THIS  IS  THE  LAST  OF  EARTH;    I  AM  CONTENT." 

WHEN  the  treaty  with  Spain  was  hanging,  and 
the  peaceable  acquisition  of  Florida  was  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  in  1820,  General  Jackson  wrote  as  follows 
in  a  letter  to  President  Monroe : — 

"  Hermitage,  neah  Nashville,  June  20,  1820. 

"  Deae  Sie, — I  returned  from  my  tour  to  the  south  and  south- 
east on  the  evening  of  the  18th  instant,  vrhen  I  received  your 
very  friendly  and  interesting  letter  of  the  23d  of  May  last,  which 
I  have  read  with  interest  and  attention.  On  its  perusal  and  con- 
sideration I  have  determined  to  remain  in  service  until  the  situa- 
tion of  Europe  fully  develops  itself,  and  our  affairs  with  Spain 
are  brought  to  a  final  close. 

"The  view  you  have  taken  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  our 
Government  relative  to  South  America,  in  my  opinion,  has  been 
both  Just  and  proper,  and  will  be  approved  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  true,  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  wielded  by  cer- 
tain demagogues  to  the  injury  of  the  Administration,  but,  like 
all  other  base  attempts,  has  recoiled  on  its  authors;  and  I  am 
clearly  of  your  opinion  that,  for  the  present,  we  ought  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  Floridas,  fortify  them,  concentrate  our  population, 
confine  our  frontier  to  proper  limits,  until  our  country,  to  those 
limits,  is  filled  with  a  dense  population.  It  is  the  denseness  of 
our  population  that  gives  strength  and  security  to  our  frontier. 
With  the  Floridas  in  our  possession,  our  fortifications  completed, 
Orleans,  the  great  emporium  of  the  West,  is  secure.  The  Flor- 
idas in  possession  of  a  foreign  power,  you  can  be  invaded,  your 
fortifications  turned,  the  Mississippi  reached,  and  the  lower  coun- 
try reduced.     From  Texas  an  invading  enemy  will  never  attempt 
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such  an  enterprise ;  if  he  does,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  and  asserted  on  the  floor  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  I  will 
vouch  that  the  invader  will  pay  for  his  temerity.     . 

"Andrew  Jackson." 

In  1836,  wishing  to  gain  strength  for  their  scheme, 
the  friends  of  Texas  annexation,  attempted  to  deceive 
the  country  by  announcing  that  General  Jackson  had 
been  opposed  to  the  boundary-line  fixed  in  the  treaty 
of  1819  ;  that  he  had  maintained  that  the  Administra- 
tion had  surrendered  the  country  which  they  now 
desired  to  "  re-annex."  In  this  work  they  were  sus- 
tained by  General  Jackson,  who  had  forgotten  his 
former  record,  or  overlooked  the  probability  that  some- 
body else  had  not. 

An  eye-witness  describes  a  scene  or  two  connected 
with  this  affair  in  this  manner  : — 

"  Mr.  Adams  continued  his  defense.  'At  that  time,' said  he, 
'  General  Jackson  was  in  this  city,  on  exciting  business  connected 
with  the  Seminole  war;  and,  after  the  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded, and  only  wanted  the  signatures  of  the  contracting  parties, 
the  then  President  of  the  United  States  directed  me  to  call  on 
General  Jackson,  in  my  official  capacity  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  obtain  his  opinion  in  reference  to  boundaries.  I  did  call. 
General  Jackson,  sir,  was  at  that  time  holding  his  quarters  in  the 
hotel  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue,  now  kept  by  Mr.  Azariah 
Fuller,  but  then  under  the  management  of  Jonathan  McCarty. 
The  day  was  exceedingly  warm,  and,  on  entering  General  Jack- 
son's parlor,  I  found  him  much  exhausted  by  excitement  and  the 
intensity  of  the  weather.  I  made  known  to  him  the  object  of 
my  visit ;  when  he  replied  that  I  would  greatly  oblige  him  if  I 
would  excuse  him  from  looking  into  the  matter  then.  "Leave 
the  papers  with  me,  sir,  till  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  and  I 
will  examine  them."  I  did  leave  them,  sir  ;  and  the  next  day 
called  for  the  hero's  opinion  and  decision.  Sir,  I  recollect  the 
occurrence  perfectly  well;  General  Jackson  was  still  unwell; 
and  the  papers,  with  an  accompanying  map,  were  spread  before 
him.     With  his  cane,  sir,  he  pointed  to  the  boundaries,  as  they 
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had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  parties ;  and,  sir,  with  a  very  em- 
phatic expression,  which  I  need  not  repeat,  he  affirmed  them. 

"This  debate,  whilst  yet  warm  from  the  hands  of  the  report- 
ers, reached  General  Jackson ;  and  was  at  once  pressed  upon  his 
attention.  Its  contradiction  and  refutation  were  deemed  matters 
of  paramount  importance.  The  soldier  did  not  hesitate  long  to 
act  in  the  matter,  and  speedily  there  appeared  in  the  '  Globe' 
newspaper  a  letter,  signed  Andrew  Jackson,  denying,  in  unqual- 
ified and  unconditional  terms,  everything  that  Mr.  Adams  had 
uttered.  He  denied  having  been  in  Washington  at  the  time  Mr. 
Adams  designated ;  but  afterwards,  being  convinced  that  he  was 
in  error,  in  this  fact  only  he  corrected  himself,  but  denied  most 
positively  that  he  had  seen  the  Florida  Treaty,  or  Mr.  Adams, 
at  the  time  of  its  negotiation,  or  that  he  had  had  the  remotest 
agency  or  connection  with  the  transaction. 

"  Mr.  Adams  responded,  and  appealed  to  his  Diary,  where 
everything  was  set  forth  with  the  utmost  precision  and  accuracy. 
The  year,  day  of  the  month,  and  of  the  week,  and  the  very 
hour  of  the  day,  all  were  faithfully  recorded. 

"The  affair  produced  much  sensation  at  Washington;  and 
even  the  most  determined  advocates  of  General  Jackson  believed 
that  he,  and  not  Mr.  Adams,  was  in  error.  No  one  would,  or 
could  for  a  moment,  believe  that  Mr.  Adams  '  had  made  a  false 
report.' 

' '  Whilst  this  controversy  was  pending,  I  called  at  the  Presi- 
dential mansion,  one  afternoon,  when  General  Jackson,  strange 
to  say,  happened  to  be  alone.  He  said  that  he  was  very  glad 
to  see  me,  because  he  would  like  to  hear,  from  one  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  the  press  than  he  saw,  what 
was  the  exact  state  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  controversy. 

"'As  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  Mr.  President,'  I 
replied,  '  the  people  appear  to  be  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  misunderstanding,  a  misapprehension,  between  you  and 
Mr.  Adams  ;  for  no  one  imagines,  for  a  moment,  that  either  of 
you  would  misrepresent  facts !  Mr.  Adams  is  a  man  of  infinite 
method  ;  he  is  generally  accurate,  and,  in  this  instance,  it  appears 
that  he  is  sustained  by  his  Diary.' 

"  'His  Diary!  Do  n't  tell  me  anything  more  about  his  Diary! 
Sir,  that  Diary  comes  up  on  all  occasions ;  one  would  think  that 
its  pages  were  as  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians !     Sir,  that  Diary  will  be  the  death  of  me  !     I   wonder 
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if  James  Monroe  kept  a  Diary !  If  he  did,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  looked  to,  to  see  if  it  contains  anything  about  this 
Adams  and  Don  Onis  Treaty.  Sir,  I  did  not  see  it ;  I  was  not 
consulted  about  it.' 

"  The  old  hero  was  exceedingly  vehement,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  descant  with  especial  violence,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Secretary  Woodbury,  and  I  never  heard 
another  word  about  the  matter.  A  question  of  veracity  between 
the  parties  was  raised,  and  was  never  adjudicated.  Both  went 
down  to  the  grave  before  any  definite  light  was  cast  on  the 
subject;  but  the  world  had  decided  that  General  Jackson  was  in 
error." 

By  Mr.  Adams's  indubitable  testimony  General 
Jackson  had  done  more  towards  approving  the  treaty 
of  1819  than  he  had  indicated  in  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Monroe.  From  whatever  cause  or  motive  the  General 
acted  in  1836,  and  ever  afterwards,  about  this  matter, 
he  was  simply  wrong,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  right.  He 
had  approved  the  treaty  with  more  signs  of  confidence 
and  satisfaction  than  Mr.  Adams  himself. 

As  a  part  of  the  scheme  to  defeat  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1844,  General  Jackson  was 
made  to  write  a  long  letter  dated  February  12,  1843, 
to  A.  V.  Brown,  which  may  be  found  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  this  work,  in  which  he  again  reasserts  his 
former  errors  as  to  the  Florida  Treaty  and  the  Texas 
boundary.  This  remarkable  letter  was  kept  quiet  until 
March,  1844,  when  the  date  was  changed  and  it  was 
given  to  the  public. 

This,  of  course,  brought  out  Mr.  Adams,  who  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1844,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Young  Men's  Whig  Club,  of  Boston,  of  which  his  son, 
Charles  Francis,  was  president,  in  defense  of  himself 
against  the  slanders  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Charles  J. 
Ingersoll,  and  others,  and  to  expose  the   plans   which 
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had  been  pursued  for  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
This  address  was  widely  circulated,  and  laid  the 
foundation,  as  Mr.  Adams  believed  it  would,  for  much 
of  the  trouble  and  turmoil  that  characterized  his 
remaining  years.  Still  this  foreknowledge  did  not 
deter  him  from  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty.  He 
only  prayed  for  strength  to  meet  the  conflict.  From 
those  whom  he  termed  the  bloodhounds  of  Jackson,  he 
expected  assassination;  of  George  W.  Brving  and 
Aaron  Vail  Brown  he  thought  he  could  easily  dispose  ; 
but  Charles  J.  Ingersoll  he  deemed  the  "  deep,  cun- 
ning, and  foul  rascal,"  an  extravagant  opinion  on  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  comment. 

Referring  to  this  letter  to  Aaron  Vail  Brown,  Mr. 
Adams  said  in  his  address  to  the  Young  Men  of 
Boston  : — 

' '  He  was  filled  with  astonishment,  fellow-citizens !  I  am 
repeating  to  you  the  words  of  a  man  who  has  been  eight  years 
President  of  the  United  States;  words  deliberately  written,  and 
published  to  the  world  more  than  a  year  after  they  were  written ; 
words  importing  a  statement  of  his  conduct  in  his  office  as  chief 
magistrate  of  this  Union  ;  words  impeaching  of  treason  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  predecessor,  James  Monroe,  and  in  an  especial 
manner,  though  without  daring  to  name  him,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  a  Government  to  which  he  (Andrew  Jackson)  was  under 
deep  obligations  of  gratitude. 

"  In  what  language  of  composure  or  of  decency  can  I  say  to 
you  that  there  is  in  this  bitter  and  venomous  charge  not  one 
single  word  of  truth  ;  that  it  is  from  beginning  to  end  grossly, 
glaringly,  willfully  false  ?  false  even  in  the  name  of  the  man  from 
whom  he  pretends  to  have  derived  his  information.  There  never 
was  a  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Spain  by  the  name  of 
Erwin.  The  name  of  the  man  who  went  to  him  on  this  honorable 
errand,  soon  after  his  election  in  1829,  was  George  W.  Erving, 
of  whom  and  of  whose  revelations  I  shall  also  have  something  to 
say.  I  do  not  charge  this  distortion  of  the  name  as  willfully 
made ;  but  it  shows  how  carelessly  and  loosely  all  his  relations 
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and  intercourse  with  him  hung  upon  his  memory,  and  how  little 
he  cared  for  the  man. 

"The  blunder  of  the  name,  however,  is  in  itself  a  matter  of 
little  moment.  Mr.  George  W.  Erving  never  did  make  to  Mr. 
Jackson  any  such  communication  as  he  pretends  to  have  found 
true,  and  to  have  filled  him  with  astonishment.  Mr.  Erving 
never  did  pretend,  nor  will  he  dare  to  affirm,  that  he  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  Treaty  with  Spain  for  the  cession  of  the 
Floridas,  and  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  fixing 
the  western  limit  at  the  Rio  Grande.  The  charge,  therefore, 
that  our  Government  did  really  give  up  that  important  territory, 
when  it  was  at  its  option  to  retain  it,  is  purely  and  unqualifiedly 
untrue ;  and  I  now  charge  that  it  was  known  by  Mr.  Brown  to 
be  so  when  he  published  General  Jackson's  letter ;  for,  in  the  post- 
script to  Jackson's  letter,  he  says  '  the  papers  furnished  by  Mr. 
Erwin,  to  which  he  had  referred  in  it,  could  be  placed  in  Mr. 
Brown's  possession,  if  desired.' 

"  They  were  accordingly  placed  in  Mr.  Brown's  possession, 
who,  when  he  published  Jackson's  letter  to'  the  '  Globe,'  alluding 
to  this  passage  asserting  that  Erving  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  treaty  with  Spain,  fixing  the  western  limit  at  the  Rio  Grande, 
otherwise  called  the  Rio  del  Norte,  subjoined  the  following  note : 
'  That  this  boundary  could  have  been  obtained  was  doubtless  the 
belief  of  our  minister ;  but  the  offer  of  the  Spanish  Government 
was  probably  to  the  Colorado,  certainly  a  line  far  west  of  the 
Sabine.' 

"This  is  the  note  of  Aaron  Vail  Brown,  and  my  fellow-citi- 
zens will  please  to  observe : — 

"  First.  That  it  blows  to  atoms  the  whole  statement  of  An- 
drew Jackson  that  Erving  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  treaty 
by  which  our  western  bounds  upon  the  Spanish  possessions  should 
be  at  the  Rio  Grande;  and,  of  course,  grinds  to  impalpable 
powder  his  charge  that  our  Government  did  give  up  that  impor- 
tant territory  when  it  was  at  its  option  to  retain  it. 

"Secondly.  That  this  note  of  Aaron  Vail  Brown,  while  it  so 
eS'ectually  demolishes  Jackson's  fable  of  Erving's  treaty  with 
Spain  for  the  boundary  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  his  libelous 
charge  against  our  Government  for  surrendering  the  territory 
which  they  had  the  option  to  retain,  is,  with  this  exception,  as 
wide  and  as  willful  a  departure  from  the  truth  as  the  calumny  of 
Jackson  itself,  which  it  indirectly  contradicts." 
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This  address  greatly  enraged  General  Jackson,  and 
as  a  result  this  outrageous  letter  from  him  to  General 
Robert  Armstrong  was  published  over  the  country,  at 
his  request : — 

"  Hekmitaqb,  October  22,  1844. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  intelligence 
containing  the  address  of  John  Q.  Adams  to  the  Young  Men's 
Club  of  Boston,  delivered  on  the  7th  instant. 

"  This  address  is  a  labored  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams 
to  discredit  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Erving,  whose  statements  were 
referred  to  in  my  letter  to  the  Hon.  A.  V.  Brown  of  February 
12,  1843  ;  and  like  most  of  the  productions  from  a  diseased  mind, 
proves  little  else  but  its  own  weakness  and  folly. 

"My  letter  to  Mr.  Brown  was  published  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1844,  in  Washington  City,  where  Mr.  Adams  was  at  that 
time.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  newspaper 
presses  of  both  parties  in  all  portions  of  the  Union ;  and  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Erving,  and  the  inferences  from  them,  have  not 
been  deemed  worthy  of  the  notice  of  Mr.  Adams,  until  now,  just 
before  the  close  of  the  Presidential  canvass,  he  pretends  to  have 
discovered  that  great  injustice  has  been  done  him,  and  he  makes 
a  childish  appeal  to  his  own  'Diary'  to  screen  him  from  the 
odium  which  has  fallen  upon  his  treachery  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  country. 

"Mr.  Adams  has  been  seven  months  in  preparing  this  tissue 
of  deception  for  the  public.  I  pledge  my  countrymen,  as  soon 
as  I  can  obtain  the  papers,  not  now  in  my  possession,  referred 
to  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Brown,  to  prove  not  only  that  Mr.  Adams 
has  no  cause  of  complaint  against  me,  but  that  his  veracity,  like 
his  diplomacy,  can  not  be  propped  up  by  his  '  Diary.' 

"I  say,  in  advance  of  the  review  I  shall  take  of  this  extraor- 
dinary production,  thus  heralded  before  the  public  on  the  eve  of 
the  Presidential  election,  that  the  assertion  of  my  having  advised 
the  treaty  of  1819  is  a  bare-faced  falsehood,  without  the  shadow 
of  proof  to  sustain  it ;  and  that  the  entire  address  is  full  of  state- 
ments at  war  with  truth,  and  sentiments  hostile  to  every  dictate 
of  patriotism. 

"  Who  but  a  traitor  to  his  country  can  appeal  as  Mr.  Adams 
does  to  the  youth  of  Boston,  in  the  close  of  his  address?  'Your 
trial  is  approaching.     The  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  spirit  of 
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slavery  are  drawing  together  for  the  deadly  conflict  of  arms. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union  is  the  blast  of  the  trum- 
pet for  a  foreign,  civil,  servile,  and  Indian  war,  of  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  fallen  into  faithless  hands,  has 
already  twice  given  the  signal — first,  by  a  shameless  treaty  re- 
jected by  a  virtuous  Senate ;  and  again,  by  the  glove  of  defiance 
hurled  by  the  apostle  of  nullification  at  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
British  Empire,  peacefully  to  promote  the  extinction  of  slavery 
throughout  the  world.  Young  men  of  Boston,  burnish  your  armor, 
prepare  for  the  conflict ;  and  I  say  to  you,  in  the  language  of 
Galgacus  to  the  ancient  Britons,  think  of  your  forefathers,  think 
of  your  posterity  !' 

"  What  is  this  but  delusion,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  direct  appeal 
to  arms,  to  oppose  the  decision  of  the  American  people,  should  it 
be  favorable  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  1 

"I  may  be  blamed  for  spelling  Mr.  Erving's  name  wrong, 
but  I  trust  I  shall  never  deserve  the  shame  of  mistaking  the  path 
of  duty  where  my  country's  rights  are  involved.  I  believed, 
from  the  disclosures  made  to  me  of  the  transactions  of  1819,  that 
Mr.  Adams  surrendered  the  interests  of  the  United  States  when 
he  took  the  Sabine  River  as  the  boundary  between  us  and  Spain, 
when  he  might  have  gone  to  the  Colorado,  if  rot  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  Such  was  the  natural  inference  from  the  facts  stated  by 
Mr.  Erving ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  account  now  given  of 
the  negotiation  to  alter  this  impression.  The  address,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  at  all  relieve  Mr.  Adams.  It  proves  that  he 
was  then,  as  now,  an  alien  to  the  true  interests  of  his  country ; 
but  he  had  not  then,  as  now,  the  pretext  of  co-operation  with 
Great  Britain  in  her  peaceful  endeavors  to  extinguish  slavery 
throughout  the  world. 

"Is  there  an  American  patriot  that  can  read  the  above  ex- 
tract, and  other  similar  ones  that  may  be  taken  from  the  address 
of  this  monarchist  in  disguise,  without  a  feeling  of  horror?  Grant 
that  the  thousands  who  think  with  me  that  the  addition  of  Texas 
to  our  Union  would  be  a  national  benefit,  are  in  error,  are  we  to 
be  deterred  from  the  expression  of  our  opinions  by  threats  of 
armed  opposition?  And  is  it  in  this  manner  that  the  peaceful 
policy  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be.  carried  into  execution,  should 
the  American  people  decide  that  we  are  in  error?  Or  does  Mr. 
Adams  mean  to  intimate  that  the  will  of  Great  Britain  should  be 
the  law  for  American  statesmen,  and  will  be  enforced  at  the  point 
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of  the  bayonet  by  those  who  descend  from  the  patriots  of  our 
Revolution. 

"Instead  of  going  to  British  history  for  sentiments  worthy  of 
the  republican  youth  of  our  country,  on  an  occasion  so  vitally 
affecting  our  national  safety  and  honor,  I  would  recommend  those 
in  General  Washington's  farewell  address,  and  particularly  his 
warning  to  us  to  avoid  entaiigliug  alliances  with  foreign  nations, 
and  whatever  is  calculated  to  create  sectional  or  geographical 
parties  at  home. 

"I  am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Andrew  Jackson." 

Although  this  extravagant  and  proofless  letter  only 
rendered  General  Jackson's  position  more  pitiable,  it 
was  not  in  Mr.  Adams's  mood  to  let  it  go  unanswered. 
Notwithstanding  his  .clear  and  full  presentation  of  all 
the  facts  in  the  whole  history  of  the  case,  even  not 
omitting  the  part  Mr  Erving  had  taken,  in  his  address 
to  the  young  men  of  Boston,  he  now  had  a  further 
opportunity  to  illustrate  the  unreliability  of  his  antag- 
onist in  this  blustering  letter  to  Robert  Armstrong. 
He  felt  that  he  had  again  crushed  a  powerful  foe. 

"Andrew  Jackson,"  he  said,  "has  responded  to  my  summons, 
but  he  has  not  put  himself  upon  the  country,  either  with  regard 
to  his  charge  against  me,  or  to  my  charge  against  him.  He 
blusters,  but  he  retreats.  He  pours  forth  invectives,  but  he 
flinches." 

This  was  strange  language  for  a  man  to  bear,  who, 
if  he  had  been  twenty-five  years  younger,  would  have 
traveled  on  horseback  from  Tennessee  to  Quincy  to 
take  satisfaction  under  a  code  which  he  then  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  settlement  of  all  questions  of  sentiment 
and  veracity. 

Mr.  Adams  believed  that  no  man  in  America  had 
ever  been  so  deeply  indebted  to  another  as  General 
Jackson  was  to  him.     Where  the  right  was  in  all  this 
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pitiable  quarrel  between  these  two  old  Presidents,  their 
countrymen  long  ago  knew ;  but  they,  perhaps,  both 
died  unrelenting  foes. 

When  Congress  convened  in  December,  1843,  the 
new  Speaker,  John  W.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  appointed 
Mr.  Adams  chairman  of  the  old  Committee  of  Manu- 
factures. He  asked  to  be  excused  from  serving  in  that 
capacity,  and  was  subsequently  merely  placed  in  the 
Committee  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Adams  kept  "  open  house  "  every  New- Year's 
while  living  in  Washington,  but  made  few  calls  him- 
self. The  widow  of  James  Madison,  however,  he  never 
failed  to  visit  on  this  day,  with  religious  reguhirity. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  he  made  this  note 
concerning  the  reception  at  his  house  : — 

"From  ten  till  three  o'clock  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  vis- 
itors absorbed  the  time,  aud  exhausted  my  patience.  It  is  gen- 
erally meant  in  kindness,  always  in  civility,  and  for  a  succession 
of  fifteen  years,  since  I  left  the  President's  House,  has  greeted 
me  in  still  increasing  numbers.  Among  the  visitors  of  this  day 
were  some  of  the  bitterest  political  enemies.  North  aud  South, 
that  I  have  in  the  world.  Holmes  and  Campbell,  of  South 
Carolina,  Burke  and  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  were  of  the  num- 
ber, and  Charles  Jared  IngersoU,  the  curiningest  and  most  treach- 
erous cat  of  them  all." 

Before  leaving  Washington,  in  the  summer  of  1844, 
Mr.  Adams  again  published  a  card  declining  to  de- 
liver lectures  over  the  country,  although  he  did 
not  expect  to  escape  in  his  own  State.  In  the 
Presidential  race  there  was  this  time  a  separate  anti- 
slavery  organization,  and  in  the  State  and  Congres- 
sional elections  the  same  element  appeared.  In  Mr. 
Adams's  district,  the  Abolitionists  nominated  a  Con- 
gressman against  him ;  and  the  Democrats  were  doing 
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their  best  to  defeat  him.  His  usual  address  to  his 
constituents  he  delivered  this  time  both  iit  Quincy 
and  North  Bridgewater.  As  it  became  apparent  that 
James  K.  Polk  was  elected,  Mr.  Adams,  joining  in  the 
Whig  gloominess,  wrote  in  his  Diary  : — 

"It  is  the  victory  of  the  slavery  element  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Providence,  I  trust,  intends  it  for  wise 
purposes,  and  will  direct  it  to  good  ends.  From  the  sphere  of 
public  action  I  must,  at  all  events,  very  soon  be  removed." 

He  supposed  this  general  result  indicated  his  own 
defeat  for  Congress,  but  his  majority  was  greater  than 
it  had  previously  been.  Mr.  Adams  was  again  in  his 
seat  in  Congress  in  December,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  March  3,  1845,  saw  with  gratification 
placed  on  record  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  recall- 
ing its  own  resolution  of  censure  passed  against  him 
in  1842.  Public  sentiment  was  slowly  changing.  But 
he  was  so  objectionable  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
Democratic  leaders,  and  was  himself  so  averse  to  their 
principles  and  practices,  that  he  declined  to  appear  at 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Polk. 

In  1846  he  was  again  nominated  by  the  Whigs  for 
re-election,  and  was  this  time  successful  by  a  still  in- 
creased majority.  But  not  long  afterwards,  while 
walking  on  a  street  in  Boston,  where  he  was  now  ac- 
customed to  spend  a  few  days  Avith  his  son,  Charles 
Francis,  before  leaving  for  Washington,  he  suddenly 
lost  the  use  of  one  side  of  his  body,  and  the  power 
of  speech.  He  rallied,  however,  and  in  February, 
1847,  again  took  his  seat  in  Congress.  His  appear- 
ance in  the  House  was  the  occasion  of  an  extraordinary 
scene.  The  member  to  whom  his  seat  had  been  as- 
signed arose,  and  gave  it  to  him,  and  the  House  as  one 
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man  stood  up  in  his  honor.  Even  his  enemies  could 
not  withhold  their  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
power  and  toughness  of  the  old  man  who  was  yet 
proof  against  age,  disease,  and  contumely. 

But  Mr.  Adams  was  now  very  feeble,  and  only 
once  after  this  event  did  he  address  the  House,  al- 
though he  regularly  appeared  in  his  place.  The  sum- 
mer of  1847,  he  spent  in  unusual  quiet  at  Quincy,  and 
early  in  November,  made  his  last  trip  to  the  National 
Capitol.  Nearly  all  of  his  characteristic  practices  were 
now  abandoned.  His  Diary  was,  indeed,  kept  up,  to 
some  extent,  but  not  in  his  own  hand.  It  was  now 
the  pen  of  his  granddaughter,  she  also  writing  his  let- 
ters from  dictation. 

One  of  his  last  letters  was  the  following  to  his  son : — 

"  Washington,  1st  January,  1848. 
"My  Dear  Son, — On  this  commencement  of  a  new  year,  my 
thoughts  instinctively  turn  to  you,  to  the  partner  of  your  life,  to 
your  children,  and  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  in  thanksgiving  for 
all  the  blessings  which  you  have  been  and  still  are  to  me,  and  in 
fervent  supplication  for  the  favors  of  Divine  Providence  upon 
you,  one  and  all ;  especially  that  you  may  be  sustained  in  your 
incorruptible  integrity  through-  all  the  trials  that  may  be  reserved 
for  you  upon  earth,  and  that  whatever  may  be  their  ultimate 
issue  here,  of  which  I  abate  not  a  jot  of  heart  and  hope,  you 
will  at  least  be  sure  of  the  approbation  of  your  Maker. 

"A  stout  heart,  and  a  clear  conscience,  and  never  despair. 
"  Your  ever  affectionate  father, 

"John  Quincy  Adams." 

Mr.  Seward  gives  this  account  of  Mr.  Adams's 
paralytic  strokes  and  death  : — 

"  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  remote  cause  of  Mr. 
Adams's  death  was  a  severe  injury  he  received  by  a  fall  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  June,  1840.  The  accident  is  thus 
described  by  an  eye-witness : — 

"  'Mr.  Adams  was  always   the  first  man  in  the   House,  and 
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the  last  man  out  of  it ;  and  as  I  usually  detained  myself  an  hour 
or  more  after  adjournment,  in  writing  up  my  notes,  I  often  came 
in  contact  with  him.  He  was  pleased  to  call  at  my  desk  very 
often,  before  he  went  home,  and  indulge  in  some  incidental,  un- 
important conversation.  On  the  day  referred  to,  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting,  and  was  throwing  his  last  rays  through  the  murky 
hall,  I  looked  up  and  saw  Mr.  Adams  approaching.  He  had  al- 
most reached  my  desk,  and  had  uplifted  his  hand  in  friendly  salu- 
tation, when  he  pitched  headlong,  some  six  or  eight  feet,  and 
struck  his  head  against  the  sharp  corner  of  an  iron  rail  that  de- 
fended one  of  the  entrance  aisles  leading  to  the  circle  within  the 
bar,  inflicting  a  heavy  contusion  on  his  forehead,  and  rendering 
him  insensible.  I  instantly  leaped  from  my  seat,  took  the  pros- 
trate sufferer  in  my  arms,  and  found  that  he  was  in  a  state  of 
utter  stupor  and  insensibility.  Looking  around  for  aid,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  iind  that  Colonel  James  Munroe,  of  the  New 
York  delegation,  had  just  returned  to  his  desk  to  procure  a  paper 
he  had  forgotten,  when,  giving  the  alarm,  he  flew  to  the  rescue, 
manifesting  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  venerable 
statesman.  FoUansbee,  the  door-keeper,  with  two  or  more  of  his 
pages,  came  in  next ;  and  after  we  had  applied  a  plentiful  supply 
of  cold  water  to  the  sufferer,  he  returned  to  consciousness,  and 
requested  that  he  might  be  taken  to  his  residence.  In  less  than 
five  minutes,  Mr.  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  Mr.  George  H.  Profit,  Mr. 
Ogden  Hoffman,  and  Colonel  Christopher  Williams,  of  Tennessee, 
were  called  in,  a  carriage  was  procured,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  be- 
ing conveyed- to  his  residence  in  President  Square,  when,  it  being 
ascertained  that  his  shoulder  was  dislocated,  the  carriage  was 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  private  hotel  of  Colonel  Munroe,  in 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets ; 
the  suffering,  but  not  complaining  statesman,  was  taken  out,  and 
surgical  aid  instantly  put  in  requisition.  Doctor  Sewall  was 
sent  for ;  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  left  .shoulder-joint 
was  out  of  the  socket;  and,  though  Mr.  Adams  must  haVe  suf- 
fered intensely,  he  complained  not,  did  not  utter  a  groan  or  a 
murmur. 

"  'More  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  dislocated  limb  could 
be  adjusted  ;  and  to  affect  which  his  arm  endured,  in  a  concen- 
trated and  continued  wrench  or  pull,  many  minutes  at  a  time,  the 
united  strength  of  Messrs.  Grinnell,  Munroe,  Profit,  and  Hoffman. 
Still  Mr.  Adams  uttered  not  a  murmur,  though  the  great  drops 
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of  sweat  that  rolled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  or  stood  upon  his 
brow,  told  but  too  well  the"  physical  agony  he  endured.  As  soon  as 
his  arm  was  adjusted,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  home,  and  his 
wishes  were  complied  with. 

"  'The  next  morning  I  was  at  the  Capitol  at  a  very  early 
hour,  attending  to  some  writing.  I  thought  of,  and  lamented  the 
accident  that  had  befallen  Mr.  Adams,  and  had  already  commenced 
writing  an  account  of  it  to  a  correspodent.  At  that  instant  I 
withdrew  my  eyes  from  the  paper  on  which  I  was  writing,  and 
saw  Mr.  Adams  standing  a  foot  or  two  from  me,  carefully  exam- 
ining the  carpeting.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "I  am  looking  for  that  place 
in  the  matting  that  last  night  tripped  me.  If  it  be  not  fastened 
down  it  may  kill  some  one.''  And  then  he  continued  his  search 
for  the  trick-string  matting.' 

"Mr.  Adams,  after  this  accident,  did  not  enjoy  as  sound  health 
as  in  previous  years,  yet  was  more  active  and  vigorous  than  the 
majority  of  those  who  attain  to  his  age.  But,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1846,  he  experienced  the  first  blow  of  the  fatal  disease 
which  eventually  terminated  his  existence. 

' '  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  while  sojourning  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son,  in  Boston,  preparing  to  depart  for  Washington, 
he  was  walking  out  with  a  friend  to  visit  a  new  medical  college, 
and  was  struck  with  paralysis  by  the  way.  This  affliction  con- 
fined him  several  weeks,  when  he  obtained  sufficient  strength  to 
proceed  to  Washington  and  enter  upon  his  duties  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  viewed  this  attack  as  the  touch  of  death. 
An  interregnum  of  nearly  four  months  occurs  in  his  journal. 
The  next  entry  is  under  the  head  of  'Posthumous  Memoir.' 
After  describing  his  recent  sickness,  he  continues :  '  From  that 
hour  I  date  my  decease,  and  consider  myself,  for  every  useful 
purpose,  to  myself  and  fellow-creatures,  dead  ;  and  hence  I  call 
this,  and  what  I  may  hereafter  write,  a  posthumoits  memoir.' 

"  Although  he  was,  after  this,  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
House  of  Representatives,  yet  he  did  not  mingle  as  freely  in 
debate  as  formerly.  He  passed  the  following  summer,  as  usual, 
at  his  seat  in  Quincy.  In  November  he  left  his  native  town  for 
Washington  to  return  no  more  in  life! 

"On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  February,  1848,  he  appeared  in 
unusual  health.  In  the  forenoon  he  attended  public  worship  at 
the  Capitol,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  St.  John's  Church.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  he  retired  with   his  wife  to  his  library. 
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where  she  read  to  him  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  on 
'  Time,'  '  hovering,  as  he  was,  on  the  verge  of  eternity !'  This  was 
the  last  night  he  passed  beneath  his  own  roof 

"Monday,  the  21st,  he  rose  at  his  usual  very  early  hour,  and 
engaged  in  his  accustomed  occupations  with  his  pen.  An  extraor- 
dinary alacrity  pervaded  his  movements,  and  the  cheerful  step  with 
which  he  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  was  remarked  by  his 
attendants.  He  occupied  a  portion  of  the  forenoon  in  composing 
a  few  stanzas  of  poetry,  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  and  had  signed 
his  name  twice  for  members  who  desired  to  obtain  his  autograph. 

"  Mr.  Chase  had  introduced  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Generals 
Twiggs,  Worth,  Quitman,  Pillow,  Shields,  Pierce,  Cadwalader, 
and  Smith  for  their  services  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  awarding 
them  gold  medals.  Mr.  Adams  was  in  his  seat,  and  voted  on  the 
two  questions  preliminary  to  ordering  its  engrossment,  with 
an  uncommonly  emphatic  tone  of  voice.  About  half-past  one 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  as  the  Speaker  had  risen  to  put  another  question 
to  the  House,  the  proceedings  were  suddenly  interrupted  by 
cries  of  '  Stop !  stop  !  Mr.  Adams  !'  There  was  a  quick  move- 
ment towards  the  chair  of  Mr.  Adams  by  two  or  three  members, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  Kep- 
resentatives,  eagerly  inquiring,  'What's  the  matter?'  'Has  he 
fainted?'  'Is  he  dead?'  John  Quincy  Adams,  while  faithful  at 
his  post,  and  apparently  about  to  rise  to  address  the  Speaker,  had 
sunk  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  He  had  been  strdck  a 
second  time  with  paralysis.  The  scene  was  one  of  intense  excite- 
ment. Pallor,  anxiety,  alarm,  were  depicted  on  every  counte- 
nance. 'Take  him  out!'  '  Bring  water !'  exclaimed  several  voices. 
He  had  been  prevented  from  falling  to  the  floor  by  a  member 
from  Ohio,  whose  seat  was  near  his,  Mr.  Fisher,  who  received 
him  in  his  arms.  Immediately  Mr.  Grinnell,  one  of  his  col- 
leagues from  Massachusetts,  was  by  his  side,  keeping  off*  a  press 
of  anxious  friends,  and  bathing  his  face  with  iced  water." 

Another  writer  says  : — 

"  Just  after  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  a  question,  and 
the  Speaker  had  risen  to  put  another  question  to  the  House,  a 
sudden  cry  was  heard  on  the  left  of  the  chair,  '  Mr.  Adams  is 
dying !'  Turning  our  eyes  to  the  spot,  we  beheld  the  venerable 
man  in  the  act  of  falling  over  the  left  arm  of  his  chair,  while 
his  right  arm  was  extended,  grasping  his  desk  for  support.     He 
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would  have  dropped  upon  the  floor  had  he  not  been  caught  in  the 
arms  of  the  member  sitting  next  to  him.  A  great  sensation  was 
created  in  the  House ;  members  from  all  quarters  rushing  from 
their  seats  and  gathering  round  the  fallen  statesman,  who  was 
immediately  lifted  into  the  area  in  front  of  the  clerk's  table. 
The  Speaker  instantly  suggested  that  some  gentleman  move  an 
adjournment,  which  being  promptly  done,  the  House  adjourned. 
A  sofa  was  brought,  and  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  state  of  perfect  help- 
lessness, though  not  of  entire  insensibility,  was  gently  laid  upon 
it.  The  sofa  was  then  taken  up  and  borne  out  of  the  hall  into 
the  rotunda,  where  it  was  set  down,  and  the  members  of  both 
Houses  and  strangers,  who  were  fast  crowding  around,  were  with 
some  difficulty  repressed,  and  an  open  space  cleared  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity;  but  a  medical  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  House 
(who  was  prompt,  active,  and  self-possessed  throughout  the  whole 
painful  scene),  advised  that  he  be  "removed  to  the  door  of  the 
rotunda  opening  on  the  east  portico,  where  a  fresh  wind  was 
blowing.  This  was  done  ;  but  the  air  being  chilly  and  loaded 
with  vapor,  the  sofa  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Winthrop, 
once  more  taken  up  and  removed  to  the  Speaker's  apartment, 
the  doors  of  which  were  forthwith  closed  to  all  but  professional 
gentlemen  and  particular  friends.  While  lying  in  this  apartment, 
Mr.  Adams  partially  recovered  the  use  of  his  speech,  and 
observed,  in  faltering  accents,  '  This  is  the  end  of  earth ;'  but 
quickly  added,  '  I  am  composed.'  Members  had  by  this  time 
reached  Mr.  Adams's  abode  with  the  melancholy  intelligence,  and, 
soon  after,  Mrs.  Adams  and  his  nephew  and  niece  arrived,  and 
made  their  way  to  the  appalling  scene.  Mrs.  Adams  was  deeply 
affected,  and  for  some  moments  quite  prostrated  by  the  sight  of 
her  husband,  now  insensible,  the  pallor  of  death  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, and  those  sad  premonitories  fast  making  their  appear- 
ance which  fall  with  such  a  chill  upon  the  heart. 

"  Soon  after  being  taken  to  the  Speaker's  room,  Mr.  Adams 
sank  into  a  state  of  apparent  insensibility,  gradually  growing 
weaker  and  weaker,  till  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  23d, 
at  a  quarter  past  7  o'clock,  he  expired  without  a  struggle. 

"  While  he  was  lying  in  the  Speaker's  room,  all  business  was 
suspended  in  the  Capitol.  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  House 
came  together  at  the  usual  hour.  The  Speaker  on  taking  the 
chair  announced,  in  a  feeling  manner,  that,  his  venerable  col- 
league was  still  lingering  in  a  state  of  insensibility  in  tbeadjoiuing 
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apartment;  whereupon  the  House  in  solemn  stillness  imme- 
diately adjourned.  The  same  thing  occurred  on  the-  following 
morning.  The  Senate  also,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  testified 
their  grief  by  suspending  all  business." 

On  the  day  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams,  at  the  usual 
hour  for  the  meeting  of  the  House,  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
the  Speaker,  in  formally  announcing  the  event,  said  : — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Eepeesentatives  of  the  United  States  : 

' '  It  has  been  thought  fit  that  the  Chair  should  announce 
officially  to  the  House  an  event  already  known  to  the  members 
individually,  and  which  has  filled  all  our  hearts  with  sadness. 

"A  seat  on  this  floor  has  been  vacated,  towards  which  all 
eyes  have  been  accustomed  to  turn  with  no  common  interest. 

"A  voice  has  been  hushed  forever  in  this  hall,  to  which  all 
ears  have  been  wont  to  listen  with  profound  reverence. 

"A  venerable  form  has  faded  from  our  sight,  around  which 
we  have  daily  clustered  with  an  affectionate  regard. 

"A  name  has  been  stricken  from  the  roll  of  the  living  states- 
men of  our  land,  which  has  been  associated,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  with  the  highest  civil  service,  and  the  loftiest  civil 
renown."     . 

The  usual  eulogistic  addresses  were  then  made,  by 
Hudson,  of  Massachusetts,  Holmes,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Vinton,  of  Ohio,  McDowell,  of  Virginia,  Benton, 
of  Missouri,  and  others ;  resolutions  customary  on 
such  occasions  were  passed,  and  committees  appointed 
to  look  after  the  funeral  rites.  President  Polk  issued 
a  proclamation  announcing  Mr.  Adams's  death  ;  and  on 
Saturday,  the  26th  of  February,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, under  imposing  circumstances  the  Rev.  R.  R. 
Gurley,  the  Chaplain  of  the  House,  delivered  the  funeral 
oration. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Adams  was  then  conveyed  to  and 
deposited  in  a  temporary  resting-place  in  the  Con- 
gressional   Burying-ground.     One   of  the   pall-bearers 
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was  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina.  Death  and 
the  grave  for  a  time  had  crushed  all  human  animosi- 
ties, and  the  tongue  and  the  pen  everywjtiere  showered 
praises  on  the  wonderful  old  man,  who  had  so  long 
with  sword  in  his  hand  stood  across  the  path  of  evil- 
doers. 

On  the  following  week  the  remains  were  taken 
from  their  place  of  deposit  at  Washington,  and  under 
the  escort  of  the  committee  of  the  House,  consisting 
of  one  member  from  each  State,  conveyed  to  Boston, 
for  final  interment  at  Quincy.  At  Faneuil  Hall,  in 
delivering  up  their  charge  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Legislature,    the  chairman   of  the  committee  said : — 

"  Throughout  the  journey  there  have  been  displayed  mani- 
festations of  the  highest  admiration  and  respect  for  the  memory 
of  your  late  distinguished  fellow-citizen.  In  the  large  cities 
through  which  we  expected  to  pass,  we  anticipated  such  demon- 
strations ;  but,  in  every  village  and  hamlet,  at  the  humblest  cot- 
tage which  we  passed,  and  from  the  laborers  in  the  field,  the 
same  profound  respect  was  testified  by  their  uncovered  heads." 

To  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  the 
body  was  then  delivered ,  and  on  the  11th  of  March 
it  was  ceremoniously  conveyed  from  Faneuil  Hall  to 
the  residence  of  the  family  at  Quincy.  From  this 
place  it  was  taken  on  the  same  day  to  the  now  famous 
Congregational  (Unitarian)  Church  where  the  Rev. 
William  P.  Lunt,  the  pastor,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Governor,  and  other  State  officers,  members  of  the 
Legislature,  Congressional  Committee,  and  a  vast  con- 
course of  people,  delivered  an  oration,  the  most  able 
of  all  that  were  drawn  out  throughout  the  country  in 
honor  of  him  who  has  been  called  the  last  statesman 
President.     The   ceremony   finally   ended  by   placing 
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the  body  of  Mr.  Adams  in  the  family   tomb   in   the 
little  burying-ground  near  by. 

The  following  hymn,  one  of  Mr.  Adams's  own  com- 
position, was  sung  in  the  church  just  preceding  Mr. 
Lunt's  discourse  : — 

Lord  of  all  Worlds. 

Lord  of  all  worlds,  let  thanks  and  praise 

To  thee  forever  fill  my  soul; 
With  blessings  thou  hast  crowned  my  days — 

My  heart,  my  head,  my  hand  control; 
O,  let  no  vain  presumption  rise, 

No  impious  murmur  in  my  heart, 
To  crave  the  boon  thy  will  denies. 

Or  shrink  from  ill  thy  hands  impart. 

Thy  child  am  I,  and  not  an  hour. 

Revolving  in  the  orbs  above, 
But  brings  some  token  of  thy  power, 

But  brings  some  token  of  thy  love ; 
And  shall  this  bosom  dare  repine. 

In  darkness  dare  deny  the  dawn. 
Or  spurn  the  treasures  of  the  mine. 

Because  one  diamond  is  withdrawn? 

The  fool  denies,  the  fool  alone, 

Thy  being,  Lord,  and  boundless  might, 
Denies  the  firmament,  thy  throne. 

Denies  the  sun's  meridian  light; 
Denies  the  fashion  of  his  frame. 

The  voice  .he  hears,  the  breath  he  draws ; 
O,  idiot  atheist !  to  proclaim 

Effects  unnumbered  without  cause ! 

Matter  and  mind,  mysterious  one. 

Are  man's  for  threescore  years  and  ten; 

Where,  ere  the  thread  of  life  was  spun  ? 
Where,  when  reduced  to  dust  again? 
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All-seeing  God,  the  doubt  suppress; 

The  doubt  thou  only  canst  relieve; 
My  soul  thy  Savior-Son  shall  bless, 

Fly  to  thy  Gospel,  and  believe. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  subsequently  placed  the 
remains  of  his  father  and  mother  by  the  side  of  those 
of  his  grandparents ;  and  hence,  beneath  the  little 
granite  church  at  Quincy  now  molder  the  ashes  of 
these  two  old  Presidents.  In  view  of  this  quaint  and 
interesting  fact,  the  mayor  of  Boston,  on  receiving  the 
body  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  younger,  had  exclaimed : — 

"It  is  possible  that  other  men  may  be  attended  as  he  will  be 
to  the  grave.  But  when  again  shall  the  tomb  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  open  its  doors  to  receive  a  son  who  has  filled 
the  same  office?" 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

END  OF  THE  POLITICAL  GOLDEN  AGE— LIFE  IN  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE— MR.  ADAMS  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

DURINGr  the  early  part  of  his  diplomatic  career, 
Mr.  Adams  met  Louisa  Catharine  Johnson;  and 
some  time  afterwards,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1797,  they 
were  quietly  married  in  a  church  Miss  Johnson  had 
been  accustomed  to  attend  in  London.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Joshua  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  and  niece 
of  Governor  Johnson,  of  that  State.  Her  father  was 
then  Consular  Agent  of  the  United  States  in  London, 
and  had  for  several  years  acted  in  some  such  capacity 
for  his  Government. 

Shortly  after  this  event  Mr.  Adams,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  set  out  on  his  mission  to  Berlin.  She 
was  with  him  in  his  travels  in  Silesia,  and  at  all  times 
from  the  first  was  quite  equal  to  the  public  demands 
made  upon  her  without  the  special  interference  of  his 
modeling  hand.  On  his  return  to  America,  Mr.  Adams 
and  his  family  went  to  reside  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Adams 
accompanied  him  to  Washington  during  his  first  service 
in  Congress,  in  the  winter  of  1803.  So  in  the  subse- 
quent sessions  of  his  term  in  the  Senate,  she  was 
usually  in  Washington.  She  went  with  him  to  Russia 
in  1809,  and  performed  her  part  in  the  diplomatic 
follies  of  the  position  as  creditably  as  did  her  husband 
his.     When  Mr.  Adams  went  to  Ghent  in  1814,  Mrs. 
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Adams  remained  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  made  the  long 
journey  from  there  alone,  during  the  winter  and  fol- 
lowing spring,  to  join  him  in  Paris. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1807,  Mr.  Adams  wrote 
the  following  lines  in  honor  of  his  wife's  birthday : — 

To     IvOUISA.. 

Friend  of  my  bosom !  wouldst  thou  know 

How,  far  from  thee,  the  days  I  spend, 
And  how  the  passing  moments  flow. 

To  this  short,  simple  tale  attend. 
When  first  emerging  from  the  East 

The  sunbeam  flashes  upon  my  curtain, 
I  start  from  slumber's  ties  released. 

And  make  the  weather's  temper  certain. 

Next  on  the  closet's  shelf  I  seek 

My  pocket  Homer,  and  compel 
The  man  of  many  wiles,  in  Greek, 

Again  his  fabled  woes  to  tell. 
How  true  he  paints  the  scenes  of  life ! 

How  sweet  the  poet's  honest  prattle ! 
Far  sweeter  than  fierce  Ilium's  strife. 

And  never-ending  fields  of  battle. 

At  nine  comes  Moses  to  my  door. 

And  down  stairs  summons  me  with  ease, 
But  on  my  neighbor  calls  before. 

And  knocks,  "Miss  Kitty — breakfast — please." 
Again  he  louder  knocks  and  stronger. 

Till  Kitty  answers,  "  Coming,  Moses ;" 
And  then,  in  half  an  hour,  or  longer. 

Comes  Kitty,  just  as  breakfast  closes. 

Then,  forth  I  sally  for  the  day. 

And   musing  politics  or  rhyme. 
Take  to  the  Capitol  my  way. 

To  join  in  colloquy  sublime. 
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There,  with  the  fathers  of  the  land, 

I  mix  in  sage  deliberation, 
And  lend  my  feeble  voice  and  hand 

With  equal  laws  to  bless  the  Nation. 

The  labors  of  the  Senate  o'er, 

Again  with  solitary  pace, 
Down  to  Potomac's  glassy  floor 

My  morning  footsteps  I  retrace ; 
And  oft  dejected  or  elate 

With  painful  or  with  pleased  reflection, 
In  thought  renew  the  day's  debate. 

And  canvass  votes  by  retrospection. 

At  home  I  find  the  table  spread, 

And  dinner's  fragrant  steams  invite. 
But  first  the  twofold  stairs  I  tread. 

My  atmospheric  tale  to  write. 
Then,  seated  round  the  social  board. 

We  feast,  till  absent  friends  are  toasted, 
Though  sometimes  my  delays  afford 

The  beef  or  mutton  over-roasted. 

.   In  bounces  Johnson  from  his  school, 

A  dogs-eared  Webster  in  his  hand. 
Repeats  his  daily  studied  rule. 

And  next  his  mother  takes  his  stand. 
With  looks  of  pure  maternal  bliss, 

Mamma  says,  "John,  wilt  have  an  apple  ?" 
And  on  his  cheek  imprints  a  kiss, 

A  cheek  which  rose  and  lily  dapple. 

Soon  little  Mary,  too,  they  bring. 

And  now  we  practice  every  wile, 
And  clap  the  hands,  and  laugh  and  sing. 

To  catch  that  heaven,  an  infant's  smile. 
Meantime,  an  apple-paring  whirl'd 

Thrice  round  the  head  with  mystic  ditty. 
And  forthwith  on  the  carpet  hurl'd. 

Foretells  her  future  lord  to  Kitty. 
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As  eve  approaches,  I  ascend, 

And  hours  of  solitude  ensue  ; 
To  public  papers  I  attend, 

Or  write,  my  bosom's  friend,  to  you ; 
Gaze  at  the  fire  with  vacant  stare. 

Suspended  pen,  and  brow  contracted. 
Or,  starting  sudden  from  my  chair. 

The  chamber  pace  like  one  distracted. 

I  see  the  partner  of  my  soul, 

I  hear  my  darling  children  play ; 
Before  me,  fairy  visions  roll 

And  steal  me  from  myself  away. 
'Not  long  the  dear  delusions  last, 

Not  long  those  lovely  forms  surround  me ; 
Eecover'd  eyes  too  soon  I  cast. 

And  all  is  solitude  around  me. 

My  heart  a  short  depression  feels, 

And,  throwing  straight  aside  ray  pen, 
I  take  the  volume  that  reveals 

Their  duties  and  their  hopes  to  men. 
Yes !  wherefore  should  I  not  confess 

The  Book  of  sacred  inspiration 
Yields  to  my  bosom  in  distress 

Both  fortitude  and  consolation  ? 

Anon,  the  supper's  bread  and  cheese 

Begins  with  grave  and  solemn  face, 
Till,  silence  yielding  by  degrees. 

The  festive  spirit  takes  its  place. 
Good  humor  comes,  with  waggish  mien. 

And  shakes  his  sides  with  laughter  hearty, 
And  satire's  face  is  not  unseen, 

Reflected  from  the  last  night's  party. 

At  last,  dispersing,  we  retire. 

Again  the  glass's  state  I  learn. 
Then  for  the  night  compose  my  fire. 

And  to  my  lonely  couch  return. 
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There,  for  my  wife,  my  boys,  my  friends, 
Imploring  blessings  without  number, 

E'en  while  the  vow  to  Heaven  ascends, 
My  sense  dissolves  in  peaceful  slumber. 

Thus  in  succession  pass  my  days. 

While  time  with  flagging  pinion  flies. 
And  still  the  promised  hour  delays 

When  thou  shalt  once  more  charm  my  eyes. 
Louisa  !  thus  remote  from  thee. 

Still  something  to  each  joy  is  wanting. 
While  thy  affection  can  to  me 

Make  the  most  dreary  scene  enchanting. 

Whether  this  is  elegant  poetry  or  not  it  portrays 
the  manner  of  the  man,  and  does  not  go  far  towards 
strengthening  the  old,  staple  view  of  a  social  and  po- 
litical icicle.  If  Mr.  Adams  was  an  early  riser,  he 
was  undoubtedly  a  good  sleeper.  He  was  habitually 
attentive  to  every  thing  around  him,  was  an  extraor- 
dinarily good  listener ;  and  yet  throughout  his  life  he 
never  lost  an  opportunity,  wherever  he  was,  to  take  a 
nap.  If  he  lost  in  the  night,  he  made  it  up  in  the 
day-time.  Place  or  circumstances  presented  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  if  he  wanted  to  sleep. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Adams  and  one  of  his  distin- 
guished kinsmen  one  time  went  to  hear  Judge  Story 
lecture  to  his  law  class.  The  learned  jurist  seated 
them  conspicuously  by  his  side,  and  proceeded  with 
his  lecture.  But  in  a  few  minutes,  observing  that 
they  were  both  sound  asleep,  pointing  to  them,  he  said 
to  the  class  around  him :  "  Gentlemen,  you  see  before 
you  a  melancholy  example  of  the  evil  effects  of  early 
rising." 

This  witty,  direct  application,  of  course,  produced 
an  outburst   of  laughter,   and  when  the  sleepers  had 
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rubbed  their  eyes  and  discovered  the  fuu  going  on  at 
their  expense,  the  Judge  resumed  his  lesson  to  the 
young  lawyers. 

The  "  Miss  Kitty,"  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
poetic  letter,  was  Mrs.  Adams's  sister,  Mrs.  Hellen, 
with  whom  he  was  then  boarding  in  Washington  City. 
Four  or  five  years  later  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his  Diary 
concerning  his  married  life : — 

"  Our  union  has  not  been  without  its  trials,  nor  invariably 
without  dissensions  between  us.  There  .are  many  differences  of 
sentiment,  of  tastes,  and  opinions  in  regard  to  domestic  economy, 
and  to  the  education  of  children,  between  us.  There  are  natural 
frailties  of  temper  in  botL  of  us  ;  both  being  quick  and  irascible, 
and  mine  being  sometimes  harsh.  But  she  has  always  been  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  wife,  and  a  careful,  tender,  indulgent,  and 
watchful  mother  to  our  children,  all  of  whom  she  nursed  herself. 
I  have  found  in  this  connection,  from  decisive  experience,  the 
superior  happiness  of  the  marriage  state  over  that  of  celibacy, 
and  a  full  conviction  that  my  lot  in  marriage  has  been  highly 
favored." 

Their  first  child  was  born  during  Mr.  Adams's 
mission  to  Berlin ;  and  in  1811  their  daughter,  Cath- 
arine Louisa,  who  died  a  year  afterwards,  was  also 
born  abroad.  These  two  children  were  christened  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  of  the  Church  of  England.  In 
speaking  of  this  point,  Mr.  Adams  said  : — 

"My  sons,  John  and  Charles,  were  baptized  at  Boston,  by  my 
worthy  friend,  Emerson,  now  deceased.  I  think  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  as  performed  in  our  Congregational  churches  much  more 
proper  and  rational  than  that  of  the  English  Church.  I  have 
both  in  this  instance  and  that  of  my  son,  George,  recurred  to 
this  ceremony  in  this  form,  only  because  I  thought  the  rite  itself 
essential." 

He  then  states  briefly  his  reasons  for  preferring  the 
Congregational  form  as  being  at  the  church  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  the  congregation ;  as  being  more  simple ;  and 
as  throwing  the  responsibility  on  the  parent  as  the  only 
person  who  could  or  would  likely  ever  take  any  interest 
in  the  child.  The  four  children  mentioned  here  con- 
stituted the  family  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  only 
one  of  them,  Charles  Francis,  outlived  his  parents. 

During  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Mrs. 
Adams  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
society  affairs  of  the  Capitol;  her  foreign  education 
and  experiences  fitting  her  for  these  matters  quite  as 
well  as  her  husband's  contributed  in  making  him  the 
first  diplomate  of  his  country. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  181^,  Mr.  Adams  wrote 
the  following  in  his  Diary : — 

"My  wife  received  this  morning  notes  from  Mrs.  Monroe,  re- 
questing she  would  call  upon  her  this  day,  at  one  or  two  o'clock, 
and  she  went.  It  was  to  inform  her  that  the  ladies  had  taken 
offense  at  her  not  paying  them  the  first  visit.  All  ladies  arriving 
here  as  strangers,  it  seems,  expect  to  be  visited  by  the  wives  of 
the  heads  of  Departments,  and  even  by  the  President's  wife. 
Mrs.  Madison  subjected  herself  to  this  torture,  which  she  felt  very 
severely,  but  from  which,  having  begun  the  practice,  she  never 
found  an  opportunity  of  receding.  Mrs.  Monroe  neither  pays 
nor  returns  any  visits.  My  wife  returns  all  visits,  but  adopts  the 
principle  of  not  visiting  first  any  stranger  who  arrives,  and  this  is 
what  the  ladies  have  taken  in  dudgeon.  My  wife  informed  Mrs. 
Monroe  that  she  should  adhere  to  her  principle,  but  not  on  any 
question  of  etiquette,  as  she  did  not  exact  of  any  lady  that  she 
should  visit  her." 

In  a  preceding  chapter  this  stupendous  matter  has 
been  quite  fully  presented,  and  in  that  it  may  be  seen 
how  entirely,  but  perhaps  unavoidably,  Mr.  Adams  was 
himself  involved  in  this  utterly  contemptible  business. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1819,  Mr.  Adams  again  wrote  : 
"  My  wife  had  a  large  tea-party  this  evening,  but  as 
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there  was  scarcely  any  music,  and  no  other  occupation, 
it  was  dull." 

But,  after  all,  such  matters  must  have  constituted 
a  small  part  of  Mrs.  Adams's  life  at  the  Capital.  On 
the  11th  of  June,  1819,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  the  now 
celebrated  Diary :  "  My  wife  has  made  a  translation 
of  the  first  and  second  Alcibiades  of  Plato  from  that 
of  Dacier  in  the  Bibliotheque  des  Philosophes ;  she 
made  it  for  the  benefit  of  her  sons,  and  I  this  morning 
finished  the  revisal  of  it,  in  which  I  have  made  very 
little  alterations." 

But  according  to  the  demands,  or  supposed  de- 
mands, of  her  position,  Mrs.  Adams,  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress,  had  a  party  every  Tuesday  evening,  or 
every  alternate  Tuesday,  and  some  of  these  were  very 
grand  affairs  of  their  kind. 

Perhaps  the  most  noted  ball  ever  occurring  in 
Washington  City,  was  given  by  Mrs.  Adams  to  General 
Jackson  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  January,  1824. 
This  is,  however,  only  true  in  view  of  the  relations 
General  Jackson  then  and  subsequently  bore  to  her 
husband;  of  the  great  Presidential  contests  between 
them;  and  of  the  influence  of  this  ball  itself  on  the 
destiny  of  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans.  While  it  has 
been  maintained  that  John  Quincy  Adams's  defense  of 
General  Jackson  made  the  General  President,  strictly 
speaking,  two  other  elements  must  be  included  in  the 
count,  Mrs.  Adams's  ball  and  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans. This  ball  was  Mrs.  Adams's  contribution  to  the 
work  of  her  husband,  the  crowning  eff'ort.  As  she 
walked  through  the  gay  and  glittering  throng  that 
night  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  tall,  chivalrous,  and 
courtly  Tennessee  Hero,  the  word  was  whispered  which 
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was  never  allowed  to  die  on  the  tongues  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  And  it  is  all  of  this  which  will  make 
Mrs.  Adams's  ball  stand  forever  as  a  noted  event  in 
the  history  of  President-making  in  this  country. 

The  following  extraordinary  production  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "National  Intelligencer"  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th  of  January,  1824,  and  is  the  work  of  John 
F.  Agg:— 

"  NIrs.  A-DAivis's  Ball. 

"Wend  you  with  the  world  to-night? 
Brown  and  fair,  and  wise  and  witty. 
Eyes  that  float  in  seas  of  light. 

Laughing  mouths,  and  dimples  pretty, 
Belles  and  matrons,  maids  and  madams. 
All  are  gone  to  Mrs.  Adams'. 
There  the  mist  of  the  future,  the  gloom  of  the  past. 

All  melt  into  light  at  the  warm  glance  of  pleasure. 
And  the  only  regret  is,  lest,  melting  too  fast, 

Mammas  should  move  off  in  the  midst  of  a  measure. 

Wend  you  with  the  world  to-night? 

Sixty  gray,  and  giddy  twenty, 
Flirts  that  court,  and  prudes  that  slight, 

State  coquettes,  and  spinsters  plenty. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  is  there. 

With  all  the  charms  that  nature  lent  her; 
Gay  McKim,  with  city  air ; 

And  winning  Gales  and  Vandeventer ; 
Forsyth,  with  her  group  of  graces; 

Both  the  Crowninshields,  in  blue; 
The  Pierces,  with  their  heavenly  faces. 

And  eyes  like  suns  that  dazzle  through. 
Belles  and  matrons,  maids  and  madams. 
All  are  going  to  Mrs.  Adams'. 

Wend  you  with  the  world  to-night? 
East  and  West,  and  South  and  North, 
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Form  a  constellation  bright, 

And  pour  a  blended  brilliance  forth. 
See  the  tide  of  fashion  flowing; 

'T  is  the  noon  of  beauty's  reign. 
Webster,  Hamilton,  are  going, 

Eastern  Lloyd,  and  Southern  Hayne; 
Western  Thomas,  gayly  smiling, 

Borland,  nature's  protegee. 
Young  De  Wolfe,  all  hearts  beguiling, 

Morgan,  Benton,  Brown,  and  Lee. 
Belles  and  matrons,  maids  and  madams, 
All  are  gone  to  Mrs.  Adams'. 

Wend  you  with  the  world  to-night? 

Where  blue  eyes  are  brightly  glancing, 
While  to  measures  of  delight 

Fairy  feet  are  deftly  dancing; 
Where  the  young  Euphrosyne 

Reigns  the  mistress  of  the  scene. 
Chasing  gloom,  and  courting  glee. 

With  the  merry  tamborine. 
Many  a  form  of  fairy  birth. 

Many  a  Hebe,  yet  unwon ; 
Wirt,  a  gem  of  purest  worth,  ' 

Lively,  laughing  Pleasanton. 
Vails  and  Tayloe  will  be  there. 
Gay  Monroe,  so  debonair, 
Hellen,  pleasure's  harbinger, 
Ramsay,  Cottringers,  and  Kerr. 
Belles  and  matrons,  maids  and  madams. 
All  are  gone  to  Mrs.  Adams'. 

Wend  you  with  the  world  to-night? 

Juno  in  her  court  presides. 
Mirth  and  melody  invite. 

Fashion  points,  and  pleasure  guides! 
Haste  away,  then,  seize  the  hour, 
Shun  the  thorn,  and  pluck  the  flower. 
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Youth  in  all  its  spring-time  blooming, 
Age  the  guise  of  youth  assuming, 
Wit  through  all  its  circles  gleaming, 
Glittering  wealth  and  beauty  beaming. 
Belles  and  matrons,  maids  and  madams, 
All  are  gone  to  Mrs.  Adams'." 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1825,  Mrs.  Adams  had  her 
regular  party,  and  of  it  her  husband  wrote : — 

"This  evening,  Mrs.  Adams's  Tuesday  party  was  more  fully 
attended  than  ever  before.  There  were  sixteen  Senators,  sixty- 
seven  members  of  the  House,  and  at  least  four  hundred  citizens 
and  strangers.'' 

Had  the  morrow  cast  a  more  certain  shadow  be- 
fore, all  the  population  of  Washington  would  have 
been  there. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1825,  after  the  opening  of 
Congress,  as  mistress  of  the  White  House,  Mrs.  Adams 
began  to  hold  the  usual  "  drawing-rooms,"  which  as  in 
every  Administration,  no  matter  what  its  political  and 
popular  standing,  were  matters  of  great  social  impor- 
tance at  the  Capital. 

In  the  last  winter  of  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Adams, 
dancing  was  allowed  in  the  East  Room  at  the  levees, 
the  first  time  this  had  occurred  since  the  War  of  1812. 
The  very  vulgar  and  unrefined  practice  of  drinking 
was  then  in  vogue  at  these  exhibitions  at  the  White 
House.  Wine  and  other  filthy  drinks,  sending  a  dis- 
gusting, sickening,  and  debasing  odor  through  the 
gorgeous  rooms,  were  actually  carried  about  in  the 
crowd  on  the  heads  of  colored  waiters,  giving  to  the 
house  of  the  Presidents  the  appearance  of  those  places 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  streets,  but  never  entered 
by  men  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  development. 
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Of  course  this  state  of  things  was  not  improved  in 
the  bibulous  and  cheese-eating  "reign"  which  followed; 
and  it  remains  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  seat  of  the 
national  honor  has  not  always  been  a  model  for  the 
people;  and  was  not  even  in  the  plain  democratic 
times  of  Thomas  JeiFerson,  who  was  at  home  every 
hour  in  the  day  or  night,  the  week  through,  to  any- 
body who  wanted  to  see  him. 

Yet  it  was  said  that,  "for  elegance,  refinement, 
taste,  purity,  talent,  beauty,  and  worth,  the  fashiona- 
ble circle  Mrs.  Adams  drew  around  her  was  far  supe- 
rior to  that  which  has  appeared  at  any  period  since." 

Although  Mrs.  Adams  was  herself  a  small  woman, 
and  not  decidedly  pretty,  she  was  thoroughly  edu- 
cated, had  fine  manners,  and  was  especially  endowed 
with  that  quality  set  down  as  first  in  the  list  of  at- 
tainments for  a  successful  society  woman,  "brilliant 
conversational  ability." 

Still  matters  did  not  always  glide  smoothly  on  at 
the  White  House.  Mr.  Adams  desired  and  expected 
his  Administration  to  have  the  same  length  as  that 
of  most  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  great  bitterness 
of  the  contest  waged  between  his  supporters  and 
General  Jackson  greatly  marred  the  comforts  of  his 
position. 

Yet  friend  and  foe  continued  to  meet  at  the  Presi- 
dent's levees.  Of  one  of  these  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in 
his  Diary: — 

"Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  is  one  of  those  personages  who,  as 
a  member  of  Congress,  avails  himself  of  the  freedom  of  debate 
to  revile  and  slander  me  before  the  Nation,  and  then  uses  his 
privilege  as  a  member  to  introduce  his  friends  to  my  personal 
acquaintance.  This  class  of  adversaries  is  not  the  most  numerous, 
nor  quite  the  most  despicable." 
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At  one  of  Mr.  Adams's  receptions  there  was  a  tri- 
fling incident  which  subsequently  gave  him  and  his 
family  much  annoyance.  In  the  crowd  was  Russell 
Jarvis,  one  of  the  printers  of  the  Senate,  and  con- 
cerned with  Duff  Greene  in  editing  a  newspaper 
extreme  in  its  abuse  of  Mr.  Adams.  This  fellow,  as 
he  stalked  about,  overheard  the  President's  son  John 
say  that  that  was  not  the  place  for  him.  A  few  days 
after  this  John,  who  was  his  father's  secretary,  while 
in  the  Capitol  with  a  message  to  Congress,  was  met  and 
at  once  struck  in  the  face  by  Jarvis.  This  unexpected 
treatment  John  resisted,  and  would  have  soundly 
thrashed  the  bully  but  for  the  interference  of  passers. 
On  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet  shortly  afterwards,  see- 
ing, to  his  surprise,  that  Congress  was  not  likely  to 
take  notice  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Adams  sent  a  message 
calling  the  attention  of  both  Houses  to  the  assault 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  against  its  repeti- 
tion in  any  case  as  a  disgrace  to  the  dignity  of 
any  office  under  the  Government.  A  committee  was 
finally  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  but  little 
came  of  it. 

The  last  winter  of  Mr.  Adams's  Administration 
was  one  of  great  social  excitement  and  activity  at  the 
Capitol.  At  this  time  John  M.  Eaton,  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  introduced  his  new  wife,  who  was  not 
received  by  the  families  of  the  Vice-President  and  the 
Cabinet  ministers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  big 
tempest  in  a  tea-pot,  indeed.  But  Mrs.  Eaton,  by  the 
aid  of  General  Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  did 
finally  get  the  upper  hand  in  the  whole  affair.  She 
was  a  diplomate,  and  a  woman  of  some  very  attractive 
qualities,   and  seemed  to   enjoy  the  notoriety   thrust 
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upon  her.  But,  in  the  next  volume  of  this  work 
will  be  shown  quite  fully  the  political  significance  of 
•this  woman. 

The  entertainments  and  receptions  at  the  White 
House  up  to  this  time  had  not  generally  been  very 
miscellaneous  in  character.  At  all  events,  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  attended  there  were  those  who  con- 
sidered themselves  as  belonging  to  the  "  court  circle," 
the  "good  society"  of  the  Capital. 

It  was  then  the  fashion,  as  it  is  yet,  to  some  extent, 
in  Washington  "society"  to  set  apart  a  room  at 
the  fashionable  parties  for  gambling  or  card-playing. 
Those,  like  Henry  Clay,  who  did  not  or  could  not 
dance,  spent  much  time  at  these  games,  in  which  high 
betting  was  a  part  of  the  morals  of  the  times. 

But  the  most  fashionable  parties  at  Washington,  in 
1828,  broke  up  before  midnight.  The  ceremonial  part 
of  Mrs.  Adams's  life  was  one  of  necessity.  Hers  was 
not  a  mind  for  frivolity.  In  the  summer  of  1828 
Mr.  Adams  wrote  of  her  occupation  at  the  White 
House:  "Mrs.  Adams  is  winding  silk  from  several 
hundred  silk-worms  that  she  has  been  rearing."  Much 
of  her  time  was  spent  in  beautifying  the  grounds  about 
the  Presidential  House,  and  in  looking  after  her  future 
home  at  Quincy.  When  her  husband  again  went  to 
Washington  as  a  Congressman,  she  spent  the  winters 
there  with  him ;  and,  to  some  extent,  renewed  their 
former  practices,  although  both  her  health  and  inclina- 
tions now  often  relieved  her  from  participating  in  these 
hollow  affairs.  It  was  now  less  a  necessity  for  her  to 
be  a  slave  to  the  follies  of  "society."  They  always 
kept  "open  house"  on  New- Year's,  and  sometimes 
competed   with   the  White    House  in  the  number  of 
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callers.  On  some  of  these  occasions  Mrs.  Adams  did 
not  appear  at  all,  when  Mr.  Adams  said  he  received 
the  women  callers  as  best  he  could,  not  ever  having* 
been  an  especial  favorite  among  them.  However  it 
was,  nobody  was  ever  refused  admission  or  treated  dif- 
ferently at  Mrs.  Adams's  on  account  of  political  enmity 
or  ill-will  towards  her  husband. 

In  the  summer  of  1845  Mr.  Adams,  on  a  favorite 
day  with  him,  wrote  in  his  Diary  : — 

"July  26th.  Anniversary  of  my  marriage.  Forty -eight  years 
have  since  passed  away.  A  small  remnant  only  can  be  before  us. 
A  merciful  Providence  has  hitherto  conducted  us  along  the  path 
of  life.  We  have  enjoyed  much.  We  have  suffered  not  a  little. 
Good  and  evil  have  followed  us  alternately.  The  thread  has  been 
of  checkered  yarn.  Altogether  my  lot  has  been  a  happy  one  upon 
earth,  and  every  feeling  of  my  heart  ought  to  be  a  sentiment  of 
gratitude  to  Him  who  is  the  disposer  of  events.  I  have  met  with 
bitter  disappointments.  Heavy  calamities  have  befallen  me.  All 
my  children,  with  one  exception,  have  been  taken  from  me,  one  in 
infancy,  two  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  this  bereavement  has 
once  been  extended  to  the  second  generation.  The  successive 
decease  of  my  brother  Charles,  of  my  sister,  of  my  mother,  of 
my  father,  and  of  my  brother  Thomas  have,  for  the  last  thir- 
teen years,  left  me  the  only  member  of  the  family  of  the  past 
and  the  present  generation  surviving  on-  earth.  The  common 
theme  of  reason  is  the  death  of  fathers,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
fatalities  of  old  age  to  follow  to  the  tomb  all  the  joys  of  contem- 
porary kindred  and  friendship. 

'  As  those  we  love  decay,  we  die  in  part; 
String  after  string  is  severed  from  the  heart.' 

"With  regard  to  what  is  called  the  wheel  of  fortune,  my 
career  in  life  has  been,  with  severe  vicissitudes,  on  the  whole 
highly  auspicious.  .  .  .  My  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
public  service.  Washington,  Madison,  Monroe  were  my  friends 
and  benefactors ;  Jefferson,  a  hollow  and  treacherous  friend ;  Jack- 
son, Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  George  W.  Erviug,  Jonathan  Russell, 
base,  malignant,  and  lying  enemies;  a  list  to  which  I  might,  but 
will  not,  add  other  names.     I  have  enjoyed   a  portion   of  the 
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favor  of  my  country,  at  least  equal  to  my  deserts,  but  have  suf- 
fered, and  yet  suffer,  mucli  from  the  slander  which  outvenoms 
all  the  worms  of  Nile.  But  I  am  wandering  from  my  wedding- 
day." 

Yes,  yes,  poor  old  man,  wandering  far  from  the 
wedding-day !  Mrs.  Adams  survived  her  husband 
four  years,  dying  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven. 

In  a  letter  I  have  from  her  only  remaining  child, 
there  are  these  modest  words,  written  in  a  plain  but 
trembling  hand  : — 

"  With  respect  to  my  own  life,  I  could  give  you  little  more 
information    than,  that   I   am   now   seventy-two   years    old,    the 
youngest  of  three  brothers,  and  the  only  survivor  in  my  generation. 
"Very  truly  yours, 

"  Chables  Francis  Abams." 

At  the  time  this  letter  was  written  Mr.  Adams 
lived  wholly  retired  at  Quincy,  in  the  old  home  of  the 
family  where  his  father  lived  and  his  mother  died ; 
and  although  physically  and  mentally  exhibiting 
signs  of  decay,  he  pursued  quite  an  even  and  meth- 
odic life,  in  many  respects  resemhling  his  father's. 
He  filled  a  number  of  public  positions,  and  illustrated 
in  his  own  career  the  possibility  of  eternally  multi- 
plying and  perpetuating  great  qualities  and  virtues. 
Both  as  a  speaker  and  a  writer  he  excelled  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  in  other  solid  qualities  he  was 
not  much  behind  them ;  in  some  respects,  perhaps, 
their  superior.  His  "  Life  of  John  Adams,"  his 
grandfather,  is  one  of  the  best  written  and  fairest 
works  of  biography  ever  produced  in  this  language ; 
in  which  he  has  accomplished  what  few  other  men 
ever  did,  perhaps,  given  only  a  just  value  to  the  life 
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and  deeds  of  one  standing  so  near  to  him  by  the  ties 
of  nature.  Mr.  Adams  died  late  in  1886,  years  after 
this  work  was  mainly  ready  for  the  press.  He  left  a 
family  of  sons,  several  of  whom  are  quite  equal  to 
himself  in  his  prime  days,  men  holding  most  of  the 
strong,  admirable,  and  virtuous  marks  of  a  very 
remarkable,  old  family. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

THE  WORD    EXPLAINED    TO    THE    CHILDREN— THE   CHRIS- 
TIAN—PRAYING IN  RHYME— MR.  ADAMS'S  RELIGIOUS 
LIFE   AND    CHARACTER. 


I 


N  his  discourse  at  the  funeral  of   Mr.  Adams,  the 
Rev.  William  P.  Lunt  said  : — 


"Mr.  Adams  was  eminently  a  religious  man.  The  best  ele- 
ments of  New  England  Puritanism  were  blended  in  bis  nature, 
wbile,  at  tbe  same  time,  tbe  harshness  of  Puritanism  was  soft- 
ened, and  its  narrowness  was  enlarged  and  liberalized.  His  con- 
stant attendance  upon  public  worship,  with  which  all  are  famil- 
iar; his  exemplary  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and 
his  readiness  to  join  with  others  in  eiforts  to  promote  a  better  gen- 
eral observance  of  the  day,  by  all  classes  in  the  community;  his 
diligent  daily  study  of,  and  familiar  acquaintance  with,  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  his  deep  reverence  for  sacred  things;  his  high  esti- 
mate of  faith  as  the  basis  of  the  Christian  life;  his  sense  of  the 
efficacy  of  prayer ;  his  exalted  idea  of  the  person,  mission,  and 
offices  of  the  Savior;  his  conviction  of  the  need  of  spiritual 
influences ;  all  bear  testimony  to  the  religious  character  of  his 
mind. 

"I  hope  I  do  not  offend  the  dead  when  I  say  that  my  own 
mind  has  never  been  more  solemnly  impressed  than  when,  on  a 
visit  to  him  to  inquire  for  the  health  of  one  of  his  family,  he 
requested  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  private  room,  and  unite  in 
prayer.  The  memory  of  that  scene,  as  we  bowed  together  in 
supplication  in  behalf  of  the  child  then  dying  under  his  roof, 
will,  I  am  sure,  never  be  effaced  from  my  mind,  but  will  per- 
petuate the  conviction,  which  was  then,  if  not  created,  strength- 
ened of  the  simple,  genuine  piety  of  the  man. 

"  In  1826,  while  he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Adams  united  himself  to  this   Church,   to  which   his  ancestors, 
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from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  had,  in  their  day  and 
generation,  belonged  ;  and  to  his  death,  he  was  a  true  friend  of 
this  religious  society,  and  a  consistent,  exemplary  member  of  our 
Christian  communion.  Eighty-one  years  have  elapsed  since  he 
was  brought,  an  unconscious  infant,  to  the  font  of  this  ancient 
church,  to  be  baptized  by  a  pastor  of  former  days.  Once  again 
we  see  him  brought  hither,  but  alas!  more  unconscious  stiU, 
before  he  shall  be  gathered  to  his  fathers.  He  has  passed  within 
the  veil.  His  spirit  has  returned  to  God,  who  gave  it.  To  use 
his  own  beautiful  words,  when  speaking  of  himself  in  connection 
with  a  venerable  contemporary  still  among  the  living,  'Like 
birds  of  passage,  he  has  winged  his  flight  to  a  more  genial  clime.' 
"  We  shall  miss  him,  we  know  not  yet  how  much.  But  his 
memory  remains  with  us ;  that  we  will  cherish.  His  noble  and 
useful  life  remains  ;  that  we  will  study.  His  Christian  example 
survives;  that  we  will  endeavor  to  imitate." 

"  The  only  sure  and  permanent  foundation  of  virtue 
is  religion.  Let  this  important  truth  be  engraven 
upon  your  heart."  This  was  the  precept  of  his  mother. 
With  line  upon  line  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  his 
reason,  she  began  to  instill  the  principles  which  formed 
the  basis  of  his  religious,  social,  and  political  character. 
In  example  as  well  as  precept  her  teachings  were 
lofty,  often  sublime.  Thus  blessed  in  both  of  his 
parents,  he  was  peculiarly  endowed  with  the  disposi- 
tion to  profit  by  their  lives  and  teachings.  No  thought, 
no  prayer,  no  labor,  was  ever  thrown  away  on  him.  In 
the  end,  or  at  no  stage  of  his  career,  could  his  parents, 
perhaps,  have  wished  that  he  had  been  other  than  he 
was.  So  it  was  that  Mr.  Adams  set  out  as  a  religious 
man  and  always  remained  one.  In  this,  like  every 
thing  else,  he  followed  his  models.  That  his  religious 
views,  or  even  his  practice  (which  is  generally  much 
better  and  safer  than  theory)  could  stand  the  test  of 
the  ordinary  theology  of  the  world,  or  the  purer  and 
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more  lofty  fields  of  philosophy  and  reason,  may  well 
be  matter  of  question. 

In  making  this  sketch  of  the  religious  aspect  of 
Mr.  Adams's  life  his  own  words  must  be  the  guide. 
His  pen  and  tongue  were  ever  so  busy  that  little  con- 
cerning him  may  anywhere  be  left  in  doubt. 

During  his  mission  to  St.  Petersburg  he  wrote  nine 
letters,  beginning  in  1811  and  lasting  over  two  years, 
on  the  Bible  and  its  teachings,  to  his  son,  George,  who 
had  been  left  at  school  in  America.  In  these  letters 
may  be  seen  the  ground  on  which  Mr.  Adams  placed 
his  religion  and  about  all  there  was  of  his  theologic 
philosophy.  Both  here,  and  now  and  then  later  in 
life,  he  seemed  to  catch  glimpses  of  a  higher  spiritual 
way,  but  was  mainly  content  to  grope  in  the  letter  of 
the  Word.  His  researches  were  chiefly  among  the 
heathen  philosophers,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  anti- 
Calvinistic  men  of  his  own  and  the  former  generation. 
At  times  he  expressed  a  determination  to  read  the 
works  of  Swedenborg,  but  that  he  ever  did  so  there 
is  little  trace  in  his  writings. 

While  having  a  decidedly  poetic  nature  he  was 
really  not  spiritually  minded.  His  theory  of  virtue 
and  justice  he  found  sufficiently  illustrated  on  the  face 
of  God's  dealings  with  men,  and  had  little  ambition  to 
travel  into  the  spirit  and  life  of  that  which  he  ac- 
knowledged as  the  Revelation  of  the  Divine  Will.  At 
every  step  he  discovered  difficulties,  and,  like  a  phi- 
losopher, consoled  himself  by  attributing  them  to  what 
he  could  and  what  he  could  not  help.  So  like  millions 
who  had  gone  before  him,  and  millions,  perhaps,  who 
are  coming  after  him,  he  staggered  on,  holding  fast  to 
what  he   believed    could   never   be    taken   away,  and 
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which,  somehow  filled  the  measure  of  his  desires  and 
capabilities,  one  only  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  a  future  state  of  rewax-ds  and  punishments.  On 
these  he  based  his  theory  of  a  wise,  just,  and  virtuous 
life,  maintained  at  every  point  by  the  highest  energies 
of  the  human  will  and  intellect,  acknowledging  the 
need  at  every  step  of  the  blessing  and  mercy  of  an 
all-merciful  and  never  negligent  Creator.  The  follow- 
ing extraordinary  letter  is  the  fii'st  of  the  series  to  his 
son  on  "  The  Bible  and  its  Teachings  :" — 

"St.  Petersburg,  Sept.,   1811. 

"  My  Dear  Son, — -In  your  letter  of  the  18th  January  to  your 
mother,  you  mentioned  that  you  read  to  your  aunt  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  or  a  section  of  Doddridge's  Annotations  every  evening. 
This  information  gave  me  real  pleasure  ;  for  so  great  is  my  ven- 
eration for  the  Bible,  and  so  strong  my  belief  that,  when  duly 
read  and  meditated  on,  it  is,  of  all  the  books  in  the  world,  that 
which  contributes  most  to  make  men  good,  wise,  and  happy,  that 
the  earlier  my  children  begin  to  read  it,  the  more  steadily  they 
pursue  the  practice  of  reading  it  throughout  their  lives,  the  more 
lively  and  confident  will  be  my  hopes  that  they  will  prove  useful 
citizens  to  their  country,  respectable  members  of  society,  and  a 
real  blessing  to  their  parents.  But  I  hope  you  have  now  arrived 
at  an  age  to  understand  that  reading,  even  in  the  Bible,  is  a 
thing  in  itself  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  that  aU  the  good  which 
can  be  drawn  from  it,  is  by  the  use  and  improvement  of  what 
you  have  read,  with  the  help  of  your  own  reflection.  Young 
people  sometimes  boast  of  how  many  books,  and  how  much  they 
have  read  ;  when,  instead  of  boasting  they  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  having  wasted  so  much  time  to  so  little  profit. 

' '  I  advise  you,  my  son,  in  whatever  you  read,  and  most  of  all  in 
reading  the  Bible,  to  remember  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
you  wiser  and  more  virtuous.  I  have,  myself,  for  many  years,  made 
it  a  practice  to  read  through  the  Bible  once  every  year.  I  have 
always  endeavored  to  read  it  with  the  same  spirit  and  temper  of 
mind,  which  I  now  recommend  to  you ;  that  is,  with  the  inten- 
tion and  desire  that  it  may  contribute  to  my  advancement  in  wis- 
dom and   virtue.     My  desire  is,   indeed,    very  imperfectly  sue- 
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cessful ;  for  like  you,  and  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  '  I  find  a  law  in 
my  members,  warring  against  the  laws  of  my  mind.'  But  I  know 
that  it  is  my  nature  to  be  imperfect,  so  I  know  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  aim  at  perfection  ;  and  feeling  and  deploring  my  own  frailties, 
I  can  only  pray  Almighty  God  for  the  aid  of  his  Spirit  to 
strengthen  my  good  desires,  and  to  subdue  my  propensities  to 
evil ;  for  it  is  from  Him,  that  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift 
descends.  My  custom  is,  to  read  four  or  five  chapters  every 
morning,  immediately  after  rising  from  my  bed.  ■  It  employs 
about  an  hour  of  my  time,  and  seems  to  me  the  most  suitable 
manner  of  beginning  the  day.  But  as  other  cares,  duties,  and 
occupations,  engage  the  remainder  of  it,  I  have  perhaps  never  a 
sufficient  portion  of  my  time  in  meditation  upon  what  I  have 
read.  Even  meditation  itself  is  often  fruitless,  unless  it  has  some 
special  object  in  view ;  useful  thoughts  often  arise  in  the  mind, 
and  pass  away  without  being  remembered  or  applied  to  any  good 
purpose,  like  the  seed  scattered  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  the  birds  devour  or  the  vvinds  blow  away,  or  which  rot 
without  taking  root,  however  good  the  soil  may  be  upon  which 
they  are  cast.  We  are  all,  my  dear  George,  unwilling  to  confess 
our  own  faults,  even  to  ourselves  ;  and  when  our  own  consciences 
are  too  honest  to  conceal  them  from  us,  our  self-love  is  always 
busy,  either  in  attempting  to  disguise  them  to  us  under  false  and 
delusive  colors,  or  in  seeking  out  excuses  and  apologies  to  recon- 
cile them  to  our  minds.  Thus,  although  I  am  sensible  that  I 
have  not  derived  from  my  assiduous  perusal  of  the  Bible  (and  I 
might  apply  the  same  remark  to  almost  every  thing  else  that  I 
do)  all  the  benefit  that  I  might  and  ought,  I  am  as  constantly 
endeavoring  to  persuade  myself  that  it  is  not  my  own  fault. 

"  Sometimes  I  say  to  myself,  I  do  not  understand  what  I  have 
read ;  I  can  not  help  it ;  I  did  not  make  my  own  understanding ; 
there  are  many  things  in  the  Bible  'hard  to  understand,'  as  St. 
Peter  fexpressly  says  of  Paul's  epistles ;  some  are  hard  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  some  in  the  Greek,  the  original  languages  in  which 
the  Scriptures  were  written;  some  are  harder  still  in  the  transla- 
tions. I  have  been  obliged  to  lead  a  wandering  life  about  the 
world,  and  scarcely  ever  have  at  hand  the  book,  which  might 
help  me  surmount  these  difficulties.  Conscience  sometimes  puts 
the  question,  whether  my  not  understanding  many  passages  is  not 
owing  to  my  want  of  attention  in  reading  them.  I  must  admit 
that   it    is,   a  full    proof   of   which  is  that,  every  time   I  read 
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the  Book  through  I  understand  some  passages  which  I  never  un- 
derstood before,  and  which  I  should  have  done,  at  a  former  read- 
ing, had  it  been  effected  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  attention. 
Then,  in  answer  to  myself,  I  say:  It  is  true,  but  I  can  not  always 
command  my  own  attention,  and  never  can  to  the  degree  that  I 
wish.  My  mind  is  ofttimes  so  full  of  other  things,  absorbed  in  bod- 
Uy  pain,  or  engrossed  by  passion,  or  distracted  by  pleasure,  or 
exhausted  by  dissipation  that  I  can  not  give  to  proper  daily  em- 
ployment the  attention  which  I  gladly  would,  and  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  it  '  fruitful  of  good  works.' 

' '  This  acknowledgment  of  my  weakness  is  just,  but  for  how 
much  of  it  I  am  still  accountable  to  God,  I  hardly  dare  acknowl- 
edge to  myself.  Is  it  bodily  pain  ?  How  often  was  that  brought 
upon  me  by  my  own  imprudence  or  folly?  Was  it  passion? 
Heaven  has  given  to  every  human  being  the  power  of  controlling 
his  passions,  and  if  he  neglects  or  loses  it  the  fault  is  his  own, 
and  he  must  be  answerable  for  it.  Was  it  pleasure?  Why  did 
I  indulge  it?  Was  it  dissipation?  This  is  the  most  inexcusable 
of  all;  for  it  must  have  been  occasioned  by  my  own  thoughtless- 
ness or  irresolution.  It  is  of  no  use  to  discover  our  own  faults 
and  infirmities,  unless  the  discovery  prompts  us  to  amendment. 

"I  have  thought  if,  in  addition  to  the  hour  I  daily  give  to 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  I  should  also,  from  time  to  time  (and 
especially  on  the  Sabbath),  apply  another  hour  occasionally  to 
communicate  to  you  the  reflections  that  arise  in  my  mind  upon 
its  perusal,  it  might  not  only  tend  to  fix  and  promote  my  own 
attention  to  the  excellent  instructions  of  that  Sacred  Book,  but 
perhaps  also  assist  your  advancement  in  its  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
At  your  age,  it  is  probable  that  you  have  still  greater  difiiculties 
to  understand  all  that  you  read  in  the  Bible  than  I  have  at  mine ; 
and  if  you  have  so  much  self-observation  as  your  letters  indicate 
you  will  be  sensible  of  as  much  want  of  attention,  both  voluntary 
and  involuntary,  as  I  have  acknowledged  in  myself.  I  Intend, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  your  improvement 
and  my  own,  to  write  you  several  letters,  in  due  time  to  follow 
this,  in  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you  how  you  may  derive 
the  most  advantage  to  yourself  from  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  probable,  when  you  receive  these  letters,  you  will  not  at  first 
reading  entirely  understand  them ;  if  that  should  be  the  case,  ask 
your  grandparents,  or  your  uncle  or  aunt,  to  explain  them;  if 
you  still  find  them  too  hard,  put  them  on  file,  and  lay  them  by 
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for  two  or  three  years,  after  which  read  them  again,  and  you  will 
find  them  easy  enough.  It  is  essential,  my  son,  in  order  that  you 
may  go  through  life  with  comfort  to  yourself  and  usefulness  to 
your  fellow-creatures,  that  you  should  form  and  adopt  certain 
rules  or  principles,  for  the  government  of  your  own  conduct  and 
temper.  Unless  you  have  such  rules  and  principles,  there  will  be 
numberless  occasions  on  which  you  will  have  no  guide  for  your 
government  but  your  passions. 

"In  your  infancy  and  youth  you  have  been,  and  will  be 
for  some  years,  under  the  authority  and  control  of  your  friends 
and  instructors;  but  you  must  soon  come  to  the  age  when  you 
must  govern  yourself  You  have  already  come  to  that  age  in 
many  respects ;  you  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  you  know  some  of  your  duties,  and  the  obligations  you  are 
under  to  become  acquainted  with  them  all.  It  is  in  the  Bible 
you  must  learn  them,  and  from  the  Bible  how  to  practice  them. 
Those  duties  are  to  God,  to  your  fellow-creatures,  and  to  yourself. 
'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  On  these  two  commandments, 
Jesus  Christ  expressly  says,  'hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets;' 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  purpose  of  Divine  Revelation  is  to  incul- 
cate them  efficaciously  on  the  minds  of  men.  You  will  perceive 
that  I  have  spoken  of  duties  to  yourself,  distinct  from  those  to 
God  and  to  your  fellow-creatures,  while  Jesus  Christ  speaks  only 
of  two  commandments.  The  reason  is  because  Christ,  and  the 
commandments  repeated  by  him,  consider  self-love  as  so  im- 
planted in  the  heart  of  every  man  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  that 
it  requires  no  commandment  to  establish  its  influence  over  the 
heart ;  and  so  great  do  they  know  its  power  to  be,  that  they  de- 
mand no  other  measure  for  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  than  that 
which  they  know  we  shall  have  for  ourselves.  But  from  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  result  duties  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  to  them,  and  they  are  all  to  be  learned  in  equal 
perfection  by  our  searching  the  Scriptures.       " 

"Let  us,  then,  search  the  Scriptures;  and,  in  order  to  pursue 
our  inquiries  with  methodical  order,  let  us  consider  the  various 
sources  of  information  that  we  may  draw  from  in  this  study. 
The  Bible  contains  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  It  contains 
the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  mankind ;  and 
afterward  the  history  of  one  peculiar  nation,  certainly  the  most 
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extraordinary  nation  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  earth.  It 
contains  a  system  of  religion,  and  of  morality,  which  we  may 
examine  upon  its  own  merits,  independent  of  the  sanction  it  re- 
ceives from  being  the  word  of  God ;  and  it  contains  a  numerous 
collection  of  books,  written  at  different  ages  of  the  world,  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  which  we  may  survey  as  curious  monuments  of 
antiquity,  and  as  literary  compositions.  In  what  light  soever  we 
regard  it,  whether  with  reference  to  revelation,  to  literature,  to 
history,  or  to  morality,  it  is  an  invaluable  and  inexhaustible  mine 
of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

"I  shall  number  separately  those  letters  that  I  mean  to 
write  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  Bible,  and  as,  after  they  are 
finished,  I  shall,  perhaps,  ask  you  to  read  them  all  together,  or 
to  look  over  them  again  myself,  you  must  keep  them  on  separate 
file.  I  wish  that  hereafter  they  may  be  useful  to  your  brothers 
^nd  sisters,  as  well  as  to  you.  As  you  will  receive  them  as  a 
token  of  affection  for  you,  during  my  absence,  I  pray  that  they 
may  be  worthy  to  be  read  by  them  all  with  benefit  to  themselves, 
if  it  please  God,  that  they  should  live  to  be  able  to  understand 
them.     From  your  affectionate  father, 

"John  Quincy  Adams." 

In  the  first  pages  of  the  second  letter  he  says : — 

"The  first  point  of  view  in  which  I  have  invited  you  to  con- 
sider the  Bible,  is  in  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation.  And  what 
are  we  to  understand  by  these  terms?  I  intend,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  avoid  the  field  of  controversy,  which  I  am  not  well 
acquainted  with,  and  for  which  I  have  little  respect,  and  still 
less  inclination.  My  idea  of  the  Bible  as  a.  Divine  Revelation 
is  founded  upon  its  practical  use  to  mankind,  and  not  upon 
metaphysical  subtleties.  There  are  three  points  of  doctrine,  the 
belief  of  which  forms  the  foundation  of  all  morality.  The  first 
is,  the  existence  of  a  God ;  the  second  is,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  and  the  third  is,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments; 
Suppose  it  possibl*  for  a  man  to  disbelieve  either  of  these  articles 
of  faith,  and  that  man  will  have  no  conscience,  he  will  have  no 
other  law  than  that  of  the  tiger  or  the  shark ;  the  laws  of  man 
may  bind  him  in  chains,  or  may  put  him  to  death,  but  they  never 
can  make  him  wise,  virtuous,  or  happy.  It  is  possible  to  believe 
them  all  without  believing  that  the  Bible  is  a  Divine  Revelation. 

"It  is  so  obvious  to  every  reasonable  being,  that  he  did  not 
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make  himself,  and  the  world  which  he  inhabits  could  as  little 
make  itself,  that  the  moment  we  begin  to  exercise  the  power  of 
reflection,  it  seems  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  there 
is  a  Creator.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  Creator  must  be  a 
spiritual,  and  not  a  material  being ;  there  is  also  a  consciousness 
that  the  thinking  part  of  our  nature  is  not  material,  but  spiritual, 
that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  matter,  nor  perishable  with 
it.  Hence  arises  the  belief  that  we  have  an  immortal  soul,  and 
pursuing  the  train  of  thought  which  the  visible  creation  and  ob- 
servation upon  ourselves  suggest,  we  must  soon  discover  that  the 
Creator  must  also  be  the  Governor  of  the  universe ;  that  his  wis- 
dom and  his  goodness  must  be  without  bounds ;  that  he  is  a 
righteous  God,  and  loves  righteousness ;  that  mankind  are  bound 
by  the  laws  of  righteousness,  and  are  accountable  to  him  for 
their  obedience  to  them  in  this  life,  according  to  their  good  or 
evil  deeds." 

In  speaking  of  scenes  in  the  early  part  of  Genesis, 
in  the  same  letter,  he  says  : — 

"AU  this  is  undoubtedly  marvelous,  and  above  our  compre- 
hension. Much  of  it  is  clearly  figurative  and  allegorical ;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  distinguish  what  part  of  it  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
literal  and  not  in  a  symbolical  sense." 

'■It  is  altogether  immaterial  to  my  present  remarks  whether 
the  narrative  is  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  or  allegorical  sense, 
as  not  only  the  knowledge,  but  the  possession  of  created  good 
was  granted ;  the  fruit  of  the  tree  could  confer  upon  them  no 
knowledge  but  that  of  evil,  and  the  command  was  nothing  more 
than  to  abstain  from  that  knowledge — to  forbear  from  rushing 
upon  their  own  destruction." 

' '  The  genealogies  are  given  with  great  precision  ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
the  rest  is  all  figurative ;  the  rib,  the  gardefl,  the  tree  of  life  and 
of  theknowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the  apple,  the  serpent,  all  are 
images  which  seem  to  indicate  a  hieroglyphic  origin." 

In  defense  of  the  Bible  he  said  : — 

"Vain,  indeed,  would  be  the  search  among  the  writings  of 
profane  antiquity  (not  merely  of  that  remote  antiquity,  but 
even  in   the  most  refined  and  philosophical  ages  of  Greece  and 
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Kome),  to  find   so  broad,  so   complete,  and  so  solid  a  basis  for 
morality  as  this  Decalogue  lays  down." 

"The  moral  character  of  the  Old  Testament,  then,  is  that 
piety  to  God  is  the  foundation  of  all  virtue,  and  that  virtue  is 
inseparable  from  it ;  but  that  piety  without  the  practice  of  virtue 
is  itself  a  crime  and  the  aggravation  of  all  iniquity." 

"The  book  of  Job,  whether  considered  as  history,  or  as  an 
allegorical  parable,  was  written  to  teach  the  lessons  of  patience 
under  afflictions,  of  resignation  under  Divine  chastisement,  of 
undoubted  confidence  in  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  under 
every  temptation  or  provocation  to  depart  from  it." 

"The  sum  of  Christian  morality,  then,  consists  in  piety  to 
God,  and  benevolence  to  man  ;  piety,  manifested  not  by  formal, 
solemn  rites  and  sacrifices  of  burnt-offerings,  but  by  repentance, 
by  obedience,  by  submission,  by  humility,  by  the  worship  of  the 
heart ;  and  by  benevolence  not  founded  upon  selfish  motives,  but 
superior  even  to  the  sense  of  wrong,  or  the  resentment  of  injuries." 

"If  it  be  objected  that  the  principle  of  benevolence  toward 
enemies,  and  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  may  be  found  not  only 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  even  in  the  heathen  writers,  particu- 
larly the  discourses  of  Socrates,  I  answer,  that  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments of  a  future  state.  The  doctrine  was  not  more  a  dis- 
covery than  the  precept ;  but  their  connection  with  each  other, 
the  authority  with  which  they  were  taught,  and  the  miracles  by 
which  they  were  enforced,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  mission 
of  Christ." 

And  finally  after  pointing  out  the  grounds  for  not 
imitating  the  style  of  the  Scriptures  in  writing,  Mr. 
Adams  says : — 

' '  But  for  pathos  df  narrative ;  for  the  selection  of  incidents 
that  go  directly  to  the  heart ;  for  the  picturesque  of  character 
and  manner ;  the  selection  of  circumstances  that  mark  the  indi- 
viduality of  persons  ;  for  copiousness,  grandeur,  and  sublimity  of 
imagery ;  for  unanswerable  cogency  and  closeness  of  reasoning ; 
and  for  irresistible  force  of  persuasion,  no  book  in  the  world 
deserves  to  be  so  unceasingly  studied,  and  so  profoundly  medi- 
tated upon  as  the  Bible." 
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Paley  divided  men  religiously  into  two  classes : 
men  of  principles,  active,  energetic,  and  resistant ;  and 
tame,  meek,  non-resistant  fellows,  apparently  without 
principles  to  maintain.  In  speaking  of  this  matter  in 
one  of  the  last  of  these  letters  to  his  son,  Mr.  Adams 
said  : — 

"The  founder  of  Christianity  did,  indeed,  pronounce  distinct 
and  positive  blessings  upon  the  '  poor  in  spirit,'  which  is  by  no 
means  synonymous  with  the  '  poor-spirited  ;'  and  upon  the  meek  ; 
but  in  what  part  of  the  Gospel  did  Dr.  Paley  find  him  coun- 
tenancing by  '  commendation,  by  precept  or  example,  the  tame 
and  abject?'  The  character  which  Christ  assumed  upon  earth 
was  that  of  Lord  and  Master ;  it  was  in  that  character  his 
disciples  received  and  acknowledged  him.  The  obedience  he 
required  was  unbounded,  infinitely  beyond  that  which  was  ever 
claimed  by  the  most  absolute  earthly  sovereign  of  his  subjects. 
Never  for  one  moment  did  he  recede  from  this  authoritative 
station ;  he  preserved  it  in  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples ;  he 
preserved  it  in  answer  to  the  officer  who  struck  him  for  this  very 
deportment  to  the  high-priest ;  he  preserved  it  in  the  agony  of 
his  ejaculation  on  the  cross,  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.'" 

"If  there  is  a  character  upon  historical  record  distinguished 
by  a  bold,  inflexible,  tenacious,  and  intrepid  spirit,  it  is  that  of 
Paul.  It  was  to  such  characters  only,  that  the  commission 
to  '  teach  all  nations,'  could  be  committed  with  certainty  of 
success.     .     .     . 

"  Dr.  Paley's  Christian  is  one  of  those  drivelers,  who,  to  use 
a  vulgar  phrase,  can  never  say  no  to  anybody.  The  true  Chris- 
tian is  the  '  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum '  of  Horace  (  the 
man  who  is  just  and  steady  to  his  purpose).  The  combination 
of  these  qualities  so  essential  to  heroic  character,  with  those  of 
meekness,  lowliness  of  heart,  and  brotherly  love,  is  what  consti- 
tutes the  moral  perfection  of  which  Christ  gave  an  example  in 
his  own  life,  and  to  which  he  commands  his  disciples  to  aspire." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  and  on  the  day  of  his 
birth,  Mr.  Adams  had  the  habit  of  reviewing  his  life, 
of     saying     disagreeable    things     about    himself,   of 
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making  good  resolutions  for  the  future ;  and  with  any- 
good  fortunes  he  never  failed  to  associate  the  name 
of  the  Deity,  thanking  Him  fervently ;  and  as  regu- 
larly, and  with  the  same  apparent  sincerity,  signifying 
his  submission  were  there  misfortunes  to  deplore. 
He  started  in  early  life  with  this  habit,  and  never 
abandoned  it.  His  daily  Bible  reading  habit  was  one 
which  was  hardly  attributable  to  many  of  his  political 
contemporaries. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1810,  he  wrote  : — 

' '  I  have  made  it  a  practice  for  several  years  to  read  the 
Bible  through  in  the  course  of  every  year.  I  usually  devote  to 
this  reading  the  first  hour  after  I  rise  every  morning.  As, 
including  the  Apocrypha,  it  contains  about  fourteen  hundred 
chapters,  and  I  meet  with  occasional  interruptions,  when  this 
reading  is  for  single  days,  and  sometimes  for  weeks,  or  even  for 
months,  suspended,  my  rule  is  to  read  five  chapters  each  morn- 
ing, which  leaves  an  allowance  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  time 
for  such  interruptions. 

"  Extraordinary  pressure  of  business  seldom  interrupts  more 
than  one  day's  reading  at  a  time.  Sickness  has  frequently  occa- 
sioned longer  suspensions,  and  traveling  still  more  and  longer. 
During  the  present  year,  having  lost  very  few  days,  I  have  fin- 
ished the  perusal  earlier  than  usual.  I  closed  the  Book  yester- 
day. ...  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  ashamed  at  having  read 
this  book  through  so  many  times,  and  at  possessing  its  contents 
so  little  as  I  do.  The  regular  and  methodical  manner  of  reading 
is  not  without  defects.  This  division,  by  a  certain  number  of 
chapters,  is  arbitrary  and  artificial.  The  appropriation  of  a 
certain  hour  inevitably  devotes  times  when  occasionally  the  atten- 
tion is  absorbed  by  objects,  passions,  interests,  feelings,  which  the 
affairs  of  life  bring  up  as  it  runs,  and  when  the  mind  can  not 
command  its  application.  The  Bible  is  in  many  of  its  parts, 
as  St.  Peter  says  of  his  brother  Paul's  epistles,  hard  to  be 
understood.     .     .     . 

"  Imperfect  as  my  method  is,  I  regret  none  of  the  time  thus 
bestowed.  At  every  perusal  I  do  add  something  to  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures,  something  to  my   veneration   for   them. 
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and,  I  would  hope,  something  to  the  improvement  which  ought 
to  result  from  this  occupatiom,  and  which  is  the  great  motive 
to  it." 

Mr.  Adams's  prayers  were  made  without  stint,  at 
every  fit  occasion  to  himself,  but  they  were  mainly 
without  study,  and  the  immediate  outbirth  of  the 
moment.  Yet  in  his  Diary  they  bear  often  the  aspect 
of  design.  However  that  may  be,  the  following 
deserves  a  place  here,  and  is  worthy  of  the  simple, 
great  heart  that  uttered  it: — 

"  Lord  of  creation  !  thou  from  whom  proceed 
Each  honest  thought  and  honorable  deed ; 
Parent  of  life !  without  whose  quickening  ray 
The  soul's  deep  darkness  knows  not  how  to  pray ; 
O,  let  thy  mercy  teach  my  lips  their  task. 
Or  freely  grant  the  boon  they  ought  to  ask ; 
Let  not  yon  glorious  orb's  returning  light 
Once  from  these  eyes  dispel  the  shades  of  night, 
But  from  my  heart  spontaneous  may  arise 
A  prayer  sincere  and  fervent  to  the  skies, 
That  all  earth's  choicest  favors  may  attend. 
And  all  thy  joys,  upon  my  bosom's  friend. 
That  thou  wouldst  bless  with  ever  bounteous  hand 
My  parents,  children,  friends,  and  native  land ; 
Nor  be  my  vows  to  these  alone  confined : 
Forgive  my  foes,  and  bless  all  human  kind; 
And  whatsoe'er  thy  wisdom  shall  decree 
My  future  portion  on  this  earth  to  be. 
Let  thy  good  Spirit  ever  nerve  my  will 
To  Thee,  and  man,  my  duties  to  fulfill." 

Mr.  Adams  was  the  most  persistent  church-goer 
who  ever  sat  in  the  President's  Chair.  He  was  even 
more  regular  and  scrupulous  about  this  than  he  was 
about  theater-going.  And  as  in  theater-going  he  made 
no  distinction  in  the  place  of  attendance,  although  he 
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criticised  sharply  everything  he  heard  or  saw,  so  in 
church-going  he  often  seemed  to  think  it  did  not  mat- 
ter where  he  went,  so  he  went  some  place ;  and  at  the 
church  he  freely  carried  out  his  habit  of  criticising 
what  he  deemed  bad  or  of  no  practical  benefit. 

The  following  is  his  own  description  of  the  way  in 
which  he  spent  two  hours  : — 

"I  went  with  Dr.  Thornton  this  morning  to  the  Quaker 
meeting.  There  were  from  forty  to  fifty  men  present,  and  about 
as  many  females  (women,  doubtlessly).  We  sat  nearly  two 
hours  in  perfect  silence,  no  moving  of  the  spirits ;  and  I  seldom, 
in  the  course  of  my  life,  passed  two  hours  more  wearily.  Per- 
haps, from  not  having  been  inured  to  this  form  of  public  worship, 
I  found  myself  quite  unable  to  reduce  my  mind  to  that  musing 
meditation  which  makes  the  essence  of  this  form  of  devotion. 
It  was  rambling  from  this  world  to  the  next,  and  from  the  next 
back  to  this,  chance-directed ;  and  curious  to  know  what  was 
really  passing  in  the  minds  of  those  around  me,  I  asked  Dr. 
Thornton,  after  we  came  out,  what  he  had  been  thinking  of 
while  we  had  been  there.  He  said  he  did  not  know  ;  he  had 
been  much  inclined  to  sleep.  Solitude  and  silence  are  natural 
allies,  and  social  silence  may  be  properly  allied  with  social  labor. 
But  social  meditation  is  an  incongruity.  I  felt,  on  coming  from 
the  meeting,  as  if  I  had  wasted  precious  time." 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  1824,  Mr.  Adams  wrote 
this  beautiful  invocation  in  his  Diary  : — 

"  Lord  of  all  mercy,  grant  Thy  aid  ! 

My  soul  for  Thy  behest  prepare, 
Of  bliss  or  bane,  the  varied  shade. 

With  humble  fortitude  to  bear. 
Submissive  to  Thy  sovereign  will. 

And  led  by  Thy  unerring  hand. 
Be  mine  Thy  purpose  to  fulfill. 

And  Thine  to  bless  my  native  land." 

Although  Mr.  Adams  had  the  habit  of    criticising 
the  sermons  he  heard,  yet  wherever  he  attended  public 
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worship  he  mainly  fell  into  the  practical  spirit  of  the 

occasion  both  from  inclination  and  a  sense  of  duty. 

In  March,  1843,  he  wrote  of  this  in  the  Diary  : — 

"  I  have  this  day  been  debarred  by  my  disease  from  the 
privilege  of  attendance  upon  public  worship,  and  felt  it  with 
deep  mortification.  .  .  .  The  importance  of  regular  attend- 
ance upon  the  duties  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  in  social  com- 
munion has  impressed  itself  more  deeply  upon  my  mind  in  pro- 
portion as  I  have  advanced  in  years.  I  had  neglected  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Church  tUl  after  the  decease  of  my  father, 
another  omission  which  I  regret.  I  have  at  all  times  been  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator  of  the 
world,  of  an  immortal  principle  within  myself,  responsible  to  that 
Creator  for  my  conduct  upon  earth,  and  of  the  divine  mission  of 
the  crucified  Savior,  proclaiming  immortal  life  and  preaching 
peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men,  the  natural  equality  of  all 
mankind  and  the  law,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self.' ...  I  feel  myself  to  be  a  frequent  sinner  before  God, 
and  need  to  be  often  admonished  of  it,  and  exhorted  to  virtue. 
This  is  administered  in  all  the  forms  of  Christian  worship,  and  I 
am  sure  of  receiving  it  with  whatever  denomination  of  Christian 
worshipers  I  associate  to  obtain  it.  Of  late  years  I  have  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  attend  the  weekly  morning  performances  of  the 
chaplains  of  Congress  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  hold  pews  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  and  at 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  at  which  I  attend  alternately 
when  Congress  is  not  in  session,  and  in  the  afternoon  when  it  is. 
This  forms  a  regular  portion  of  my  habits  of  life,  and  I  can  not 
feel  the  privation  of  it  without  painful  sensibility." 

Mr.  Adams  seemed  to  be  bitterly  opposed  to  all 
creeds,  and  said  he  hated  some  of  the  leading  features 
of  Calvinism.  But  in  his  opposition  to  creeds,  he  was, 
like  most  men  who  take  the  same  position,  not  very 
consistent,  as  it  was  an  uncompromising  creed  with 
him  to  oppose  an  argument  or  obstacle  of  some  kind 
to  every  item  in  some  creeds  ;  notably,  as  did  his 
father,  to  the  Athanasian.     He  was  less  profound,  if 
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such  a  word  could  be  at  all  applied  to  either  of  them, 
than  his  father  in  theological  matters.  Although  he 
read  the  Bible  so  many  times  through,  and  often  with 
the  Commentary  of  Adam  Clarke,  the  Methodist,  as 
well  as  other  aids,  by  his  side ;  and  read  considerably 
among  works  distinctly  theological  in  character,  he 
was  really  quick  and  unreliable  in  his  conclusions,  and 
without  much  depth  or  strength  on  these  matters. 

But  he  was  decidedly  pious  in  his  inclinations,  and 
was  as  outspoken  in  his  general  religious  sentiments 
and  practices  as  he  was  in  his  private  aversion  to 
things  interdicted  to  his  own  creed.  He,  said  he  had 
tried  hard  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
as  ordinarily  taught,  but  could  not.  He  was  anxious 
about  this,  as  he  thought  there  were  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  apparently  meant  that.  He  believed  in 
Christ's  divine  mission,  teachings,  and  mediatorial 
powers,  but  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  see  that  He 
was  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  God  Himself.  The 
passages  of  Scripture  which  show  this  fact,  the  whole 
story  of  the  Book  pointing  to  it,  he  did  not  value,  or 
chose  to  overlook.  Yet  Mr.  Adams  was  by  no  means 
one  of  those  ready  to  put  down  as  false  the  things 
which  did  not  yield  to  the  explanation  he  was  able  to 
put  upon  them,  and  which  might  reasonably  be  as- 
sumed as  being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  means 
in  the  hands  of  men.  His  scientific  learning  only 
served  to  brighten  further  his  way  to  the  heavens. 
He  was  simple-minded,  and  without  a  scheme.  He 
sought  no  palliation  for  his  own  faults ;  and  was  too 
wise,  just,  and  good  to  try  to  escape  by  some  self- 
deluded,  easy,  and  treacherous  way. 

Although  he  had  united  with  the    Congregational 
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(now  Unitarian)  Church  at  Quincy  in  1826,  he  consid- 
ered it  his  duty  to  avoid  no  proper  demand  laid  upon 
him  by  other  denominations.  As  late  as  the  fall  of 
1844,  he  attended  the  "  Sabbath  Day  Convention"  held 
at  Baltimore,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Washington,  in  which  he  had  a  pew ;  and 
was  chosen  president  of  the  convention,  acting  in  that 
capacity  until  time  for  him  to  return  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  Congress. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

A  PRIEST  OF  APOLLO— THE   SCHOLAR,  WRITER,   AND   POET. 

IN  Edward  Everett's  Eulogy  at  Faneuil  Hall,  April 
15,  1848,  on  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Adams, 
are  found  these  words  : — 

"  Mr.  Adams  was  a  man  of  the  rarest  intellectual  endowments. 
His  perception  was  singularly  accurate  and  penetrating.  When- 
ever he  undertook  to  investigate  a  subject,  he  wae  sure  to  attain 
the  clearest  ideas  of  it  which  its  nature  admitted.  What  he  knew, 
he  knew  with  great  precision.  His  argumentative  powers  were  of 
the  highest  order,  and  admirably  trained.  When  he  entered  the 
field  of  controversy,  it  was  a  strong  and  a  bold  man  that  voluntarily 
encountered  him  a  second  time.  His  memory  was  wonderful. 
Everything  he  bad  seen  or  read,  every  occurrence  in  his  long 
and  crowded  life,  was  at  all  times  present  to  his  recollection.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  had,  almost  from  the  age  of  boy- 
hood, followed  the  practice  of  recording,  from  day  to  day,  every 
incident  of  importance,  a  practice  thought  to  weaken  the  memory. 
This  wonderful  power  of  recollection  was  aided  by  the  strict  method 
with  which  he  pursued  his  studies  for  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
and  until  weighed  down  by  the  burdens  of  executive  oflice,  on 
entering  the  Department  of  State.  He  had,  withal,  a  diligence 
which  nothing  could  weary.  He  rose  at  the  earliest  hour,  and 
had  an  occupation  for  every  moment  of  the  day. 

"  Without  having  made  a  distinct  pursuit  of  any  one  branch 
of  knowledge,  he  was,  probably,  possessed  of  a  greater  amount 
and  variety  of  accurate  information  than  any  other  man  in  the 
country.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  he  had  pushed  his  inquiries 
far  beyond  the  profession  to  which  he  was  bred,  or  that  reading 
which  belongs  directly  to  the  publicist  and  the  statesman.  Few 
among   us   drank  so  deeply   at  the  ancient   fountains.     To    his 
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acquaintance  with  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  he  added  two  leading  languages  of  Continental  Europe, 
of  which  the  French  was  a  second  mother-tongue.  The  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  at  least  as  filled  by  Mr.  Adams, 
is  one  of  extreme  labor,  but  he  found  time,  amidst  its  incessant 
calls  and  interruptions,  to  address  a  series  of  letters  to  his  young- 
est son,  some  of  them,  written  in  the  busiest  period  of  the  session, 
containing  an  elaborate  analysis  of  several  of  the  orations  of 
Cicero,  designed  to  aid  the  young  man  in  the  perusal  of  this,  his 
favorite  author.  At  the  close  of  one  of  these  letters  (as  if  it 
were  impossible  to  fill  up  his  industrious  day),  he  adds,  that  he  is 
reading  Evelyn's  'Sylva'  with  great  delight.  Some  of  these  let- 
ters would  be  thought  a  good  day's  work  for  a  scholar  by  pro- 
fession. But  Mr.  Adams  wrote  with  rapidity  and  ease,  which 
would  hardly  have  been  suspected  from  his  somewhat  measured 
style.  Notwithstanding  the  finish  of  his  sentences,  they  were, 
like  Gibbon's,  struck  ofT  at  once,  and  never  had  to  be  retouched. 
I  remember  that  once,  as  I  sat  by  his  side  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  was  so  much  struck  with  the  neatness  and  beauty  of 
the  manuscript  of  a  report  of  great  length  which  he  had  brought 
into  the  House,  and  in  which,  as  I  turned  over  the  leaves,  I  could 
not  perceive  an  interlineation,  that  I  made  a  remark  to  him  on 
the  subject.  He  told  me  it  was  the  first  draft,  and  had  never 
been  copied;  and,  in  that  condition,  it  was  sent  to  the  press, 
though  sure  to  be  the  subject  of  the  severest  criticism." 

Although  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Adams  did  not 
accomplish  much  as  a  literary  man,  did  not  leave  be- 
hind him  great  popular  works  to  perpetuate  his  name, . 
it  is  true,  that  as  a  scholar  and  writer  he  stood  first 
among  the  Presidents ;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  was  entirely 
alone  among  the  statesmen  of  his  age ;  and,  among  the 
politicians  of  distinction  in  his  own  country,  yet 
remains  without  a  rival. 

His  mother  was,  perhaps,  the  most  intelligent  and 
able  letter-writer  of  her  sex  in  America  at  that  day, 
and  he  had  not  left  her  side  as  a  little  boy  on  his  first 
voyage  across  the  sea  until  he  had  exhibited  the  fact 
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that  her  quality  had  been  transmitted  to  him.  While  his 
father  was  yet  in  the  Continental  Congress  he  began 
to  receive  from  him  very  positive  information  concern- 
ing the  ways  in  which  a  boy  could  make  his  pen  bene- 
ficial to  himself  then,  as  well  as  in  after  life.  They 
had  not  crossed  the  ocean  together  before  his  father 
had  pressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  beginning  at 
once  the  record  of  his  own  travels  and  thoughts ; 
from  which  sprang  before  long  the  first  lines  of  "  The 
Memoirs  and  Diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams,"  the  most 
enormous  labor  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken  and  car- 
ried out  to  the  end  of  an  extraordinarily  long  and 
busy  life  by  any  of  his  countrymen. 

Some  years  ago  selections  were  made  from  this  im- 
mense Diary  and  published  in  twelve  large  octavo  vol- 
umes, by  his  only  surviving  child,  Charles  Francis. 
Although  this  left  large  masses  of  the  manuscripts 
unprinted,  the  vast  work  presents  an  almost  unbroken 
view  of  his  own  career  and  the  political  history  of  his 
times,  and  is  an  eternal  monument  to  his  industry  and 
perseverance,  amidst  the  most  flattering  temptations 
against  them. 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  his  earliest  letters  to  his 
father  and  mother  or  friends  were  boyish.  They  were, 
in  all  respects,  above  the  ordinary  tests  and  standards 
of  boyhood.  The  great  events  amidst  which  he  was 
born,  and  with  which  he  became  so  early  involun- 
tarily identified,  tended  much,  no  doubt,  to  ripen  him 
beyond  his  years.  These  letters,  and  most  of  those 
written  throughout  his  long  public  career,  remain  yet 
unpublished.  Few  of  them  were  ever  passed  out  of 
his  hands  without  being  copied.  These  would  make 
many  large  volumes  of  valuable  and  interesting  printed 
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matter.  His  numerous  public  addresses,  speeches, 
official  papers,  etc.,  would  make  dozens  more.  Without 
attempting  to  enumerate  even  all  of  Mr.  Adams's 
more  important  speeches  and  writings,  some  of  those 
more  or  less  known  to  a  few  men  of  this  age  may  here 
be  mentioned,  some  of  which  have,  in  part  or  whole, 
been  reproduced  in  this  history. 

While  in  Russia,  and  at  other  times,  Mr.  Adams 
made  a  number  of  translations  of  some  consequence 
from  the  French,  German,  and  other  languages,  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  a  matter  of 
note.  He  had  occasion,  however,  to  regret  the  time 
he  had  spent  in  some  of  this  work.  An  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  life  and  relations  of  one  plant, 
one  insect,  would  have  been  of  more  practical  worth, 
and  a  source  of  more  aesthetic  culture  than  his  "  Trans- 
lation of  Oberon."  Could  this  not  be  said  of  months 
and  years  of  his  study  and  admiration  of  the  baseless 
philosophies  of  extinct  heathen  nations  who  left  little 
behind  them  worthy  of  imitation  or  perpetuation? 
In  referring  to  some  of  his  literary  habits  Mr.  Adams 
took  occasion  late  in  life  to  speak  in  the  following 
characteristically  self-depreciatory  style  : — 

"I  had  made  myself  more  than  one  of  Locke's  Commonplace 
Books,  but  never  used  any  one  of  them.  I  had  learnt  and  prac- 
ticed Byrom's  Shorthand  Writing,  but  no  one  could  read  it  but 
myself,  I  had  kept  accounts  by  double-entry,  day-book,  journal, 
and  ledger,  with  cash-book,  bank-book,  house-book,  and  letter- 
book.  I  had  made  extracts,  copies,  translations,  and  quotations, 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man  living,  without  ever  being 
able  to  pack  up  my  knowledge  or  my  labors  in  any  methodical 
order;  and  now  doubt  whether  I  might  not  have  employed  my 
time  more  profitably  in  some  one  great,  well-compacted,  compre- 
hensive pursuit,  adapting  every  hour  of  labor  to  the  attainment 
of  some  great  end." 
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Under  the  signature  of  "Publicola,"  in  1791,  Mr. 
Adams  published  a  series  of  articles  in  a  Boston  news- 
paper. These  were  republished  in  England  in  answer 
to  Paine's  "  Rights  of  Man,"  and  at  once  fixed  the 
literary  reputation  of  their  author.  In  1793  he  also 
published  in  the  "  Boston  Centinel "  several  articles 
under  the  name  of  "  Marcellus,"  on  the  French  ques- 
tion ;  and  in  the  following  year  these  were  followed 
by  others  on  the  same  subject  under  the  signature  of 
"  Columbus."  These  greatly  strengthened  his  charac- 
ter as  a  political  writer,  and  brought  out  some  dis- 
tinguished eulogiums,  although  for  a  time  all  these 
papers  were  attributed  to  the  pen  of  his  father.  These 
articles,  no  doubt,  had  something  to  do  in  his  foreign 
appointment  by  Washington,  and  his  early  entrance 
upon  a  very  successful  diplomatic  career. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Adams  delivered  an  oration  in  Boston 
to  which  he  referred  with  pride  in  another  address 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  to  another  generation  of 
men  on  the  same  ground,  as  illustrating  the  consist- 
ency and  success  of  his  fundamental  political  princi- 
ples. But  the  following  list  may  briefly  exhibit  the 
scope  of  his  writings  : — 

Letters  to  his  brother  from  Silesia,  published  from 
1800  to  1804 ;  Letters  to  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  on  the 
Present  State  of  Our  National  Affairs,  with  Remarks 
on  Mr.  Pickering's  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1808  ;  Review  of  the  Works  of  Fisher  Ames, 
1809  ;  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  1810 ;  Let- 
ters to  his  Son  on  the  Bible,  1811 ;  Report  on  Weights 
and  Measures,  1821 ;  Duplicate  Letters,  the  Fisheries, 
etc.,  as  discussed  in  the  Convention  of  Ghent,  1822 ; 
Famous    Letter    to    the  Virginians  in  answer   to    the 
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slanders  of  General  Alexander  Smyth,  1823  ;  Remark- 
able Correspondence  with  thirteen  Citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts concerning  the  project  in  that  State  to  dis- 
solve the  Union  during  the  War  of  1812 ;  Address  on 
the  Life  and  Character  of  James  Monroe,  1831 ;  Der- 
mot  Mac  Morrogh,  1832  ;  Letters  to  Edward  Living- 
ston on  Freemasonry,  1833 ;  Letters  to  William  L. 
Stone  on  Freemasonry,  1832 ;  Address  on  the  Life 
and  Character  of  La  Fayette,  1835 ;  Address  on  the 
Life  and  Character  of  James  Madison,  1836 ;  Jubilee 
of  the  Constitution,  1839 ;  and  in  1843  he  delivered 
his  address  on  Astronomy  ai  Cincinnati. 

His  letters  and  addresses  to  his  constituents,  while 
in  Congress,  would  make  a  volume  of  several  hundred 
pages;  his.  Fourth  of  July  Orations  would  fill  another 
such  volume ;  his  lectures  on  education,  faith,  etc., 
would  make  another ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
his  miscellaneous  addresses,  all  of  which  were  finished 
compositions  before  they  were  uttered  by  him. 

In  1826,  five  letters  under  the  signature  of  "Pat- 
rick Henry,"  were  published  in  the  "  National  Jour- 
nal," severely  censuring  and  critically  dissecting  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  Vice-President.  The  ene- 
mies of  Mr.  Adams  very  foolishly  charged  these  letters 
to  him,  but  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them 
or  their  author,  who  was  Philip  R.  Fendall,  a  sharp 
lawyer  of  Washington  City.  Mr.  Adams's  letters  to 
his  son  on  "  The  Bible  and  its  Teachings  "  were  com- 
menced September  11,  1811,  and  were  written  from 
St.  Petersburg.  He  was  over  two  years  engaged  on 
these  letters,  writing  only  at  long  intervals  when  he 
had  the  time  and  inclination.  After  his  death,  Derby, 
Miller   &  Co.   collected    these    letters   and    published 
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them  in  1848,  dedicated  to  the  young  men  of  the 
country,  in  a  little  32mo  volume  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pages,  including  his  poem  on  the  "  Wants 
of  Man." 

In  the  winter  of  1829,  while  staying  in  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Adams  wrote  a  long  paper  on  the  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  which  was  published  in 
several  chapters  in  the  "Annual  Register,"  of  New 
York. 

His  lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  delivered  in 
Harvard  University,  between  1806  and  1810,  were 
published  in  the  latter  year  in  two  volumes  of  several 
hundred  pages  each,  and  are,  by  no  means,  without 
merit  in  this  age  of  so-called  scientific  progress.  The 
general  character  of  these  two  books  on  a  dry  subject 
may  not  be  greatly  overdrawn  in  the  quotations  from 
them  found  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  work.  Mr. 
Adams's  famous  Jubilee  Oration  makes  of  itself  a  good- 
sized  octavo  volume,  and  is  a  critical  review  of  the 
origin  and  early  progress  of  this  Grovernment.  His 
oration  on  La  Fayette  is  one  of  his  most  polished 
works ;  and  his  discourses  on  Madison  and  Mon- 
roe have  been  bound  in  one  volume  of  several  hun- 
dred pages,  even  up  to  this  day  constituting  the  only 
complete  historic  biography  of  these  distinguished 
contemporaries. 

In  1837  Mr.  Adams  was  invited  to  write  for  a  po- 
litical magazine,  and  he  made  this  note  of  the  way  the 
application  was  treated  : — 

"Long  evening  visit  from  Mr.  Langtree,  a  fulsome  flatterer. 
He  urged  me  to  write  for  his  '  Democratic  Review  and  Maga- 
zine ;'  but  I  told  him  that  literature  was,  and  in  its  nature  must 
always  be,  aristocratic  ;  that  democracy  of  numbers  and  literature 
were  self-contradictory." 
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Mr.  Adams  occupied  much  of  his  time  throughout 
his  life  in  verse-writing,  and  especially  in  converting 
the  Psalms  into  meter.  He  often  required  of  himself 
daily  a  few  of  these  stanzas,  and  so  persistent  was  he 
that  he  rendered  the  entire  book  into  verse,  some 
parts  of  which  will  live  as  long  as  the  hymns  of  Dr. 
Watts. 

A  great  deal  of  this  work  he  seemed  to  do  as  if  it 
were  a  duty  he  was  under  obligations  to  perform. 
He  usually  submitted  his  work,  stanza  by  stanza,  to 
Mrs.  Adams,  and  while  he  consented  with  hesitancy 
to  the  correctness  of  her  criticism,  he  was  never  so 
stubborn  as  to  reject  an  amendment;  always  valued 
highly  her  counsels,  and  seldom  really  mistrusted  her 
judgment. 

During  the  winter  of  1830  he  wrote  his  most 
considerable  poem,  "  Dermot  Mac  Morrogh,  or  the 
Conquest  of  Ireland,  an  Historical  Tale  of  the 
Twelfth  Century,  in  Four  Cantos."  This  was  published 
in  a  little  18mo  bbok  of  one  hundred  and  eight  pages, 
with  a  historic  preface  by  himself.  It  was  also,  as 
his  letters  on  the  Bible,  and  several  of  his  writings, 
published  in  several  forms. 

Of  Dermot  he  wrote  on  the  16th  of  April,  1831 : — 

"  I  finished  this  morning  a  fair  copy  of  my  poem  of  '  Dermot 
Mac  Morrogh,'  and  have  now  the  measure  of  my  poetical  power. 
Beyond  this  I  shall  never  attain ;  and  now  it  is  an  important 
question  whether  I  should  throw  this,  and  almost  all  other  verses 
I  have  ever  written,  into  the  fire.  Hitherto  I  have  confined  my- 
self to  translations  and  fugitive  pieces  of  a  very  few  lines  or 
stanzas,  a  small  portion  of  which  have  been  published  in  newspa- 
pers and  magazines.  I  have  now  completed  an  historical  tale 
of  upwards  of  two  thousand  lines ;  the  subject  of  my  own  selec- 
tion ;  the  moral  clear  and  palpable ;  the  characters  and  incidents 
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strictly  historical ;  the  story  complete  and  entire.  It  has  amused 
and  occupied  two  mouths  of  my  life,  and  leaves  me  now,  like  a 
pleasant  .dream,  to  dull  and  distressing  realities,  to  a  sense  of 
wasted  time,  and  to  the  humiliation  of  enterprise  ashamed  of  per- 
formance ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  insatiate  thirst  for 
undertaking  again  higher  and  better  things." 

Many  of  his  fugitive  pieces,  as  he  called  them, 
were  composed  during  his  daily  walks ;  but  with  all 
this  uncommon  energy,  and  his  strong  desire  to  turn 
it  into  a  poetic  channel,  he  usually  seemed  to  have  a 
mean  opinion  of  his  ability  as  a  writer  or  speaker, 
and  classed  himself  among  the  poorest  of  the  Amer- 
ican poets. 

In  1848,  when  preparing  his  funeral  address  on 
Mr.  Adams,  for  publication,  the  Rev.  William  P. 
Lunt  wrote  : — 

"In  1841,  when  the  author  of  this  discourse  was  preparing  a 
new  collection  of  psalms  and  hymns  for  the  use  of  the  religious  so- 
ciety to  which  he  ministers,  Mr.  Adams  was  kind  enough  to  place  in 
his  hands,  for  such  use  as  he  might  choose  to  make  of  it,  an  entire 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  together  with  a  few  other  pieces 
of  devotional  poetry.  From  these  compositions  twenty-two  pieces 
were  selected,  and  are  contained  in  the  book  published  under  the 
name  of  '  The  Christian  Psalter.' " 

At  the  end  of  his  term  of  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Adams  believed  that  his  public  career  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  in  this  belief  and  desire  meditated  devoting 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to.  literary  pursuits.  With 
this  view  he  began  to  consider  what  he  should  do 
with  the  vast  store  of  manuscripts  left  by  his  father. 
He  had  already  made  some  advance  toward  the  prep- 
aration of  an  extended  historic  biography  of  his  father. 
The  sudden  change  in  his  life  again  took  his  attention, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  volume  or  two  of  his  unfin- 
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ished  "Memoir  of  John  Adams"  fell,  with  his  other 
almost  endless  writings,  to  the  care  of  his  son,  Charles 
Francis.  It  was,  perhaps,  well  that  he  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  finish  this  biography  of  his  father. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  task  for  which  he  was  not  suited ; 
that  is,  writing  calmly  and  disinterestedly  about  his 
father's  public  services.  At  least  such  must  be  the 
judgment  of  the  reader  of  the  first  chapter,  or  first 
and  second  chapters  in  the  "  Life  of  John  Adams,"  by 
his  grandson.  That  part  of  the  work  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  his ;  and  in  its  stilted  and  extravagant  vein 
casts  a  shadow  of  discredit  on  the  rest  of  his  literary 
work,  in  the  whole  vast  field  of  which  there  are  cer- 
tainly few  flaws.  The  rest  of  that  work  is,  as  before 
said,  a  model  of  fairness,  skill,  and  excellence. 

While  President  an  enthusiastic  visitor  thus  spoke 
of  Mr.  Adams  as  a  priest  of  Apollo  : — 

"From  him  I  became  acquainted  with  the  biography  of  the 
canvas- back  duck ;  the  course  of  his  flights ;  the  place  of  his 
choice;  the  food  he  seeks,  that  gives  him,  for  certain  months  in 
the  year,  his  superiority  over  others  after  his  kind.  He  was 
surveying  some  volumes  upon  architecture,  which  he  had  lately 
imported,  and,  on  opening  them  for  me,  the  President  touched 
upon  every  order  known  among  the  scientific  from  the  Pyra- 
mids to  St.  Peters,  when  Michael  Angelo  threw  the  Pantheon 
in  the  heavens ;  and  from  them  down  to  my  cottage,  a  little 
design  after  my  own  taste  built  many  years  before  in  his  own 
neighborhood,  and  in  which  I  resided  for  a  long  time  in  quiet 
and  happiness,  as  far  as  an  old  bachelor  can  be  called  happy. 
I  had  been  acquainted  with  scholars  from  my  childhood,  but 
such  fullness  and  accuracy  I  never  had  before  witnessed.  I  could 
have  stayed  forever  and  listened  to  such  an  oracle,  but  polite- 
ness would  not  permit  me  to  trespass  any  farther  than  I  did. 
In  all  this  there  was  not  a  glance  at  politics.  I  thought  I 
had  been  conversing  with  a  priest  of  Apollo  in  the  temple  of 
wisdom." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  MAN— ELOQUENT  IN  DEATH— JUDGMENTS. 

IN  his  oration  at  Cincinnati,  March  22,  1848,  on  the 
"Life    and    Character    of   John    Quincy  Adams," 
Timothy  Walker  said  : — 

"In  surveying  such  a  life  as  has  been  sketched,  one  of  the 
first  things  which  strike  the  mind  is  the  astonishing  amount 
of  labor  performed.  I  doubt  if  more  work  was  ever  crowded 
into  a  single  human  life.  I  speak  now  of  quantity  merely,  and 
this  is  Herculean.  There  is  scarcely  a  court  in  Europe  whose 
archives  do  not  contain  records  of  his  doings,  evidenced  by  his 
autograph.  And  here,  at  home,  he  has  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  every  important  national  movement  for  half  a  century. 
How  then  was  he  able  to  achieve  so  much  ?  Did  his  mind  con- 
ceive, or  his  hand  execute,  more  rapidly  than  others?  Far 
from  it.  What  seems  so  like  a  miracle  was  the  simple  eflfect  of  in- 
cessant application,  directed  by  the  most  rigid  discipline.  From 
youth  to  old  age,  all  his  time  was  employed,  the  minutes,  no  less 
than  the  hours.  Not  a  fragment  was  wasted.  He  was  the  most 
industrious  man  I  have  ever  read  of.  An  ancient  sage  grieved 
that  he  had  lost  a  day.  He  had  seldom  cause  to  grieve  at  the 
loss  of  an  hour.  So  constantly  was  he  occupied,  even  when 
seeming  to  be  idle,  that  many  considered  him  to  be  cold,  dull, 
and  saturnine ;  while  the  truth  is,  that  his  mind  was,  at  such 
moments,  in  a  state  of  fervid  action,  working  up  the  materials 
of  previous  inquiry.  This  habit  often  made  him  seem  alone  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowd.  But  let  his  attention  be  attracted  from 
surrounding  trivialities  by  some  great  or  grave  matter,  and  the 
flashing  of  his  eye  at  once  told  you  that  his  mind  was  wide 
awake. 

"And  if  from  this  quantity  of  public  service  we  turn  to  the 
guality,  tlie  astonishment  is  not  diminished.     Whether  we  regard 
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him  as  a  foreign  minister,  a  Cabinet  minister,  a  Chief  Magistrate, 
a  debater  in  Congress,  or  member  of  a  committee,  he  has  always 
shown  himself  a  consummate  master  of  whatever  he  undertook. 
One  of  his  most  remarkable  attributes  was  thoroughness.  What- 
ever his  hand  found  to  do  he  did  with  all  his  might.  He  touched 
no  subject  which  he  did  not  exhaust.  There  was  nothing  super- 
ficial in  any  of  his  doings.'' 

Mr.  Adams  doubted  whether  his  life  might  not  have 
been  more  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  beneficial  to  his 
race,  if  his  knovrledge  and  strength  had  been  more 
concentrated.  There  could  be  no  doubt  on  this  point, 
if  a  science,  an  art,  or  a  mechanical  pursuit  only,  were 
in  consideration.  But  if  Mr.  Adams's  life  were  shorn 
of  its  wonderful  versatility,  much  of  its  charm  would 
be  wanting.  His  acquirements  in  almost  every  nama- 
ble  direction,  were,  to  a  great  extent,  the  instruments 
of  his-  success  as  a  politician  and  statesman.  Mr. 
Adams  had  no  need  to  regret  that  his  lines  were  not 
laid  in  another  or  narrower  way.  And  few  of  his 
countrymen,  to-day,  perhaps,  could  wish  that  his  life, 
as  a  whole,  had  been  other  than  it  was.  • 

In  1838  or  1839,  Dr.  Thomas  Sewall  wrote  some 
letters  against  "  Phrenology,"  which  Mr.  Adams  con- 
sidered so  satisfactory  and  convincing  that  he  thanked 
the  Doctor  in  a  letter  published  at  the  time,  and  from 
which  the  following  extract  will  show  that  he  had  not 
neglected  even  the  so-called  science,  humbug,  or  what- 
not, of  Phrenology  : — 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  persuade  myself  to  think  of  the 
science  of  Phrenology  as  a  serious  speculation.  I  have  classed  it 
with  judicial  astrology,  with  alchemy,  and  with  augury ;  and,  as 
Cicero  says  he  wonders  how  two  Roman  augurs  could  have  looked 
each  other  in  the  face  without  laughing,  I  have  felt  something  of 
the  same  surprise  that  two  learned  phrenologists  can  meet  without 
like  temptation.     But,  as  it  has  been  said  of  Bishop  Berkeley's 

40— F 
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anti-material  system,  that  he  has  demonstrated,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  refutation,  what  no  man  in  his  senses  can  believe,  so, 
without  your  assistance,  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  en- 
counter the  system  of  thirty-three  or  thirty-five  faculties  of  the 
immortal  soul  all  clustered  on  the  blind  side  of  the  head.  I 
thank  you  for  furnishing  me  with  argument  to  meet  the  doctors 
who  pack  up  the  five  senses  in  thirty-five  parcels  of  the  brain.  I 
hope  your  lectures  will  be  successful  in  recalling  the  sober  sense 
of  the  material  philosophers  to  the  dignity  of  an  imperishable 
mind." 

Notwithstanding  the  charges  made  against  Mr. 
Adams  of  being  cold  and  unsympathetic  in  his  nature, 
he  was  far  from  being  a  stoic  philosopher.  Indeed,  he 
shared  deeply  in  the  common  foibles  and  unreasonable 
usages  of  other  people. 

In  1826,  he  was  reminded  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  that  it  was  time  for  him  "  to  set  his  house  in 
order,"  and  straighten  himself  for  the*  grave.  So  he 
hastened  to  Quincy  and  told  the  minister  of  the  old 
church  where  his  parents  had  always  worshiped,  that 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to 
unite  with  the  Church,  and  show  the  world  that  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  stand  up  for  the  faith  there  was  in  him. 
What  he  had  done  in  every  other  branch  of  his  career 
he  was  willing  to  do  in  this ;  but  like  many  others,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  a  death  at  his  own  door  was 
required  to  close  an  argument  which  would  wear  a  bet- 
ter aspect  if  settled  in  calmer  moments. 

The  following  extract  is  from  Edward  Everett's 
oration  : — 

"  In  the  high  offices  which  he  filled  in  the  Government,  he 
may  be  safely  held  up  as  a  model  of  a  public  servant.  As  a 
diplomatist,  his  rank  has  been  assigned  by  Washington.  As  an 
executive  officer,  the  duty  of  the  day,  however  iininviting,  was 
discharged  as  if  it  were  an  object  of  the  most  attractive  interest. 
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The  most  obsolete  and  complicated  claim,  if  it  became  necessary 
for  Mr.  Adams  to  pass  upon  it,  was  sifted  to  the  bottom  with  the 
mechanical  patience  of  an  auditor  of  accounts ;  and  woe  to  the 
fallacy,  if  any  there  were,  which  lurked  in  the  statement.  A 
'  report  on  weights  and  measures,'  prepared  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  official  duty,  is  entitled  to  the  character  of  a 
scientific  treatise.  In  executing  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  governed  by  two  noble  principles,  oftener 
professed  than  carried  into  full  practice.  The  first  related  to 
measures,  and  was  an  all  but  superstitious  respect  for  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  law.  Laboring  as  he  did,  by  the  strange  perver- 
sity of  party  judgments,  under  the  odium  of  latitudinarian  doc- 
trines, there  never  lived  the  public  man,  or  the  magistrate,  who 
carried  into  every  act  of  official  duty  a  deeper  sense  of  the  bind- 
ing power  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  as  a  rule  of  conduct 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  The  second  principle  regarded 
men,  and  was  that  of  conscientious  impartiality.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  did  not  confer  important  offices,  when  the  nomination  was 
freely  at  his  discretion,  on  political  friends,  the  services  of  none 
others  can  be  commanded  for  places  of  high  trust  and  confidence, 
but  political  friendship  never  was  the  paramount  consideration. 
He  found  a  majority  of  the  offices  in  the  country  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  political  opponents,  and  he  never  removed  one  of  them 
to  make  way  for  a  friend.  He  invited  Mr.  Crawford,  a  rival  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  decided  a  long-standing  contro- 
versy about  rank  between  the  highest  officers  of  the  army,  against 
his  political  interests.  He  brought  to  every  question  that  required 
his  decision,  however  wrapped  up  in  personal  considerations,  the 
inflexibility  of  a  judicial  tribunal. 

"  But  I  have  left  untouched  the  great  qualities  of  the  man, 
the  traits  which  formed  the  heroism  of  his  character,  and  would 
have  made  him,  at  all  times,  and  in  any  career,  a  person  of  the 
highest  mark  and  force.  These  were,  his  lion-heart,  which  knew 
not  the  fear  of  man ;  and  his  religious  spirit,  which  feared  God 
in  all  things,  constantly,  profoundly,  and  practically.  A  person 
of  truer  courage,  physical  and  moral,  I  think  never  lived.  In 
whatever  calling  of  life  he  had  grown  up,  this  trait,  I  am  sure, 
would  have  been  conspicuous.  Had  he  been  a  common  sailor,  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  go  to  the  mast-head,  when  the  top- 
sails were  flying  into  ribbons.     He  never  was  called  to  expose  his 
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life  in  the  field ;  but,  had  his  duty  required  it,  he  was  a  man  to 
lead  a  forlorn  hope,  with  a  steady  step,  through  a  breach  spout- 
ing with  fire.  It  was  his  custom,  at  a  time  when  personal  violence 
toward  individuals  politically  obnoxious  was  not  uncommon,  to 
walk  the  unwatched  and  desolate  streets  of  Washington  alone, 
and  before  sunrise.  This  may  be  set  down  to  the  steadiness  of 
nerves,  which  is  shared  by  men  of  inferior  tone  of  mind.  But  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  great  struggle 
into  which  he  plunged,  from  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty,  in  the 
closing  years  of  his  life,  and  in  the  boldness  and  resolution  with 
which  he  trod  on  ground  never  before  thrown  open  to  free  dis- 
cussion, he  evinced  a  moral  courage,  founded  on  the  only  true 
basis  of  moral  principle,  of  which  I  know  no  brighter  example. 
It  was  with  this  he  warred,  and  with  this  he  conquered ;  strong 
in  the  soundness  of  his  honest  heart,  strong  in  the  fear  of  God, 
the  last  great  dominant  principle  of  his  life  and  character.'' 

And  thus  spoke  William  H.  Seward  in  his  Eulogy 
on  Mr.  Adams  : — 

' '  The  distinguished  characteristics  of  his  life  were  beneficent 
labor  and  personal  contentment.  He  never  sought  wealth,  but 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  mankind.  Yet,  by  the  practice 
of  frugality  and  method,  he  secured  the  enjoyment  of  dealing 
forth  continually  no  stinted  charities,  and  died  in  afiluence.  He 
never  solicited  place  or  preferment,  and  had  no  partisan  combi- 
nations or  even  connections ;  yet  he  received  honors  which  eluded 
the  covetous  grasp  of  those  who  formed  parties,  rewarded 
friends,  and  proscribed  enemies  ;  and  he  filled  a  longer  period  of 
varied  and  distinguished  service  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  citizen.  In  every  stage  of  this  progress  he  was  content. 
He  was  content  to  be  President,  Minister,  Representative,  or 
citizen. 

"  Stricken  in  the  midst  of  this  service,  in  the  very  act  of  ris- 
ing to  debate,  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  conscript  fathers  of  the 
Republic.  A  long  lethargy  supervened  and  oppressed  his  senses. 
Nature  rallied  the  wasting  powers,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
for  a  very  brief  period.  But  it  was  long  enough  for  him.  The 
rekindled  eye  showed  that  the  re-collected  mind  was  clear,  calm, 
and  vigorous.  His  weeping  family,  and  his  sorrowing  compeers 
were  there.     He  surveyed  the  scene  and  knew  at  once  its   fatal 
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import.  He  had  left  no  duty  unperformed ;  he  had  no  wish 
unsatisfied ;  no  ambition  unattained ;  no  regret,  no  sorrow,  no 
fear,  no  remorse.  He  could  not  shake  oiF  the  dews  of  death 
that  gathered  on  his  brow.  He  could  not  pierce  the  thick  shades 
that  rose  up  before  him.  But  he  knew  that  eternity  lay  close 
by  the  shores  of  time.  He  knew  that  his  Redeemer  lived. 
Eloquence,  even  in  that  hour,  inspired  him  with  his  ancient  sub- 
limity of  utterance.  '  This,'  said  the  dying  man,  '  this  is  the  end 
of  earth.'  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  added,  '  I  am 
content.' " 

In  the  address  of  Mr.  Lunt  at  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Adams  is  found  this   estimation    of   his   character  : — 

"And  I  think  no  one  will  dissent  from  the  statement  that 
the  life  which  has  recently  been  closed  was  an  eminently  useful 
life.  Mr.  Adams  has  not  lived  for  himself  His  great  powers; 
his  affluent  resources ;  his  abundant  learning ,  his  memory,  which 
held  with  a  tenacious  grasp  whatever  had  once  passed  into  the 
treasury  of  his  mind  ;  his  commanding  influence,  beyond,  proba- 
bly, what  any  individual  among  his  contemporary  countrymen 
has  ever  exercised,  over  public  opinion ;  his  dreaded  controver- 
sial skill,  which,  like  the  mill-stone  in  Scripture,  was  fatal  alike 
to  those  on  whom  it  fell,  and  to  those  who  fell  upon  it;  the 
numerous  offices  which  he  has  iilled,  from  the  time,  when,  as  a 
lad,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  private  secretary  of  the  min- 
ister to  that  court,  through  more  than  fifty  years  of  public 
service  abroad  and  at  home,  down  to  the  very  moment  of  his 
death  ;  all  these  gifts,  native  and  acquired,  have  been  used  by  him 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  of  mankind. 

"And  it  adds  to  our  estimate  of  his  usefulness,  that  he  united, 
which  is  rarely  done,  a  life  of  contemplation  and  a  life  of  action. 
He  studied  principles  in  the  abstract,  as  they  are  collected,  sys- 
tematized, and  explained  in  books ;  and  he  was  also  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  world's  business.  He  was  profound  in  the  one, 
and  skillful,  sagacious,  methodical,  in  the  other.  He  had  inves- 
tigated that  ideal  truth,  which  philosophers  in  every  age  have 
sought  for  in  their  reasonings  or  in  their  dreams ;  and  he  was 
acquainted,  too,  with  truth,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  practical 
man,  who  is  called  to  do  a  portion  of  the  work  of  life,  not  in  the 
best  way  he  can  imagine  it  might  and  should  be  done,  but  in  the 
only  way  it  can  be  done  amidst  the  passions  of  society." 
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Henry  Clay,  who  had  great  reverence  for,  and  stood 

in  some  fear  of,  Mr.  Adams's  Diary,  once  said  of  him  : — 

« 

"  A  man  is  a  born  fool  who  engages  in  a  controversy  with 
John  Quincy  Adams  on  a  question  of  fact.  I  doubt  whether  he 
was  ever  mistaken  in  his  life.  And  then,  if  he  happens  to  be  in 
doubt  about  anything,  there  is  his  inevitable  Diary,  in  which  he 
has  recorded  everything  that  has  occurred  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution." 

But  all  this  is  weight  of  evidence  on  one  side,  it 
may  be  said.  Throughout  this  entire  work,  with  few, 
if  any,  grains  of  veneration  for  men,  the  one  main 
thing  has  never  been  lost  sight  of;  that  is,  of  repre- 
senting them  as  they  were,  as  they  appeared  in  their 
words  and  works.  If  there  has  been  any  leaning,  it 
has  been,  however,  in  every  case  on  the  side  of  the 
better,  in  motives,  works,  and  character.  There  has 
certainly  been  no  disposition  to  put  the  worst  foot  of 
these  Presidents  of  the  Republic  forward.  And  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  the  result,  in  every  part, 
may  leave  little  to  be  regretted  by  either  their  true 
friends  or  their  true  enemies. 

In  the  seventeen  men  around  whom  this  entire  his- 
tory has  been  conveniently  gathered,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  anywhere  elements  of  admiration  and  en- 
thusiasm. Still,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  vast  field  none 
but  the  most  vivid  or  distorted  imagination  could 
detect  a  constant  theme  to  fire  even  in  the  most 
facile  pen. 

Mr.  Adams's  opinions  of  his  contemporaries  have, 
in  fragments,  here  and  there,  in  this  volume,  been 
quite  extensively  set  down,  and,  where  it  has  been 
possible,  their  views  of  him  have  not  been  overlooked. 
Among  the  most  hateful  of  men  to  Mr.    Adams   was 
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Charles  J.  IngersoU,  of  whom  it  was  hard  for  him  to 
say  a  good  word.  If  he  did  not  greatly  underesti- 
mate and  misrepresent  him,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Inger- 
soU was  absolutely  unable,  as  he  might  have  been 
also  unwilling,  to  understand  Mr.  Adams.  While  he 
could  not  withhold  from  Mr.  Adams  many  of  the 
things  which  were  evident  to  everybody,  he  fell 
wholly  below  a  true  estimate  of  his  real  motives  and 
character.  His  views  of  what  an  ex-President  should 
be  were  of  the  doubtful  and  immoral  tendency  largely 
in  vogue,  and  which  Mr.  Adams  did  not  see  fit  to 
further  illustrate  in  his  conduct.  Mr.  IngersoU  was 
an  able  and  stubborn  opponent,  with  large  animal  pas- 
sions and  tastes,  and  on  the  Northern  side  well  rep- 
resented the  views  of  the  old  politicians  who  stood 
against,  and  to  some  extent,  feared  and  hated  Mr. 
Adams. 

Mr.  IngersoU  left  the  following  opinion  : — 

"As  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Adams  was  superior  to  most  and 
equal  to  almost  any  of  the  many  able  men  commissioned  by  this 
country  to  defend  its  interests  in  Europe.  Bred  to  that  vocation, 
familiar  with  its  forms,  habits,  and  conventionalities,  in  its 
princely,  noble,  and  other  elevated  intercourse,  he  was  simple, 
candid,  and  manly,  without  the  derogatory  obsequiousness  to 
rank  and  splendid  hospitalities  to  which  American  representatives 
often  sacrifice  their  political  usefulness.  As  Secretary  of  State, 
his  conduct  and  public  correspondence  kept  up  the  high  character 
of  that  Department. 

"And  as  President,  his  Administration  was  -economical  and 
temperate,  cherishing  the  welfare  of  all  parts  of  the  Federal 
Union.  But  soon  after  losing  the  Presidency,  he  violated  the 
examples  of  all  his  predecessors,  one  of  them  his  own  father,  a 
much  better  parliamentarian  than  himself,  by  plunging  into  that 
boisterous  sea  of  troubles,  the  House  of  Representatives.  Rash 
and  fatal  plunge,  into  a  purgatory  where  whatever  sins  he  had 
committed  or  should,  instead  of  being  expiated,  were  aggravated 
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by  the  turbulent  violence  of  his  temper,  continually  betrayed  to 
excesses.  With  superior  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  lin- 
guist, poet,  geometrician,  dramatist,  one  of  the  established  scholars 
of  his  day,  and  with  many  other  talents  for  happy,  dignified,  and 
admired  retirement,  convivial  tastes,  colloquial  powers,  perfect 
health,  easy  fortune,  repute  not  only  American  but  European,  to 
constitute  a  household  deity,  like  Jefferson  and  Madison,  which 
even  the  warrior,  Jackson,  became  without  literary  attraction, 
Mr.  Adams  preferred  sixteen  years  of  tumultuous  controversy  in 
Congress ;  and  what  might  have  been  the  brightest  period  of  his 
power,  as  a  shrine,  he  made  a  lasting  stage  of  undignified 
squabbles  on  a  hustings.  In  a  splendid  hall,  of  marvelous  in- 
aptitude for  hearing,  and  total  indifference  to  speaking,  he  com- 
manded the  attention  bestowed  on  very  few  and  that  rarely ;  yet 
no  member  combined  so  much  eminence  with  so  little  influence. 

"Indisputable  homage  to  his  superior  information  and  ex- 
perience in  all  branches  and  affairs  of  government,  foreign  and 
domestic,  together  with  acknowledged  purity  and  weight  of  char- 
acter, well  husbanded  and  used,  might  have  rendered  his  legis- 
lative more  potent  than  his  Executive  word.  His  word,  which 
should  have  been  a  law,  was  that  of  a  disorderly  wraugler  in  a 
fluctuating  assembly,  biennially  renewed  from  remote  regions, 
with  various  views,  among  whom  no  one  seemed  to  delight  more 
in  noisy  conflict,  or  voted  oftener  in  small  sectarian,  ineffectual, 
and  condemned  minorities  than  the  ex-President.  Although  not 
much  accustomed  to  public  speaking  till  more  than  sixty  years 
old,  he  was  a  frequent,  strenuous,  and  passionate  declaimer, 
without  the  rhetorical  finish  which  ornamented  his  written  efforts  ; 
no  grace  of  action,  commanding  tone  or  person,  but  forcible 
and  eloquent  from  earnestness  and  passionate  logic,  the  best  ele- 
ments of  a  commanding  oratory.  On  one  occasion  he  held  the 
floor  the  time  allowed  by  rule,  for  thirteen  successive  days  of  one 
protracted  speech.  Owing  to  the  licentious  extravagance  of  his 
conduct,  he  was  more  than  once  in  danger  of  censure  or  ex- 
pulsion, which  he  anxiously  and  admirably  prevented  by  inimita- 
ble powers  of  discussion  and  deprecation.  In  such  perpetual 
turmoil  he  was  never  the  author,  hardly  the  mover,  of  any  great 
national  measure. 

"During  his  service  in  Congress,  he  was  always  in  opposition, 
generally  with  extreme  antagonism  to  successive  Administrations ; 
latterly   with   outrageous  aversion   to   the  slave   States,  and   all 
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acquisition  of  further  Southern  territory,  which,  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  President,  he  as  warmly  countenanced;  as  much 
against  Texas  and  Mexico,  as  he  was  for  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
Vindication,  which  ardently  espoused,  of  what  he  deemed  the 
right  of  petition,  was  rather  an  English  than  an  American  con- 
stitutional position,  more  sentimental  than  rational,  transient 
than  lasting,  and  local  than  national.  Insatiate  of  living  noto- 
riety, as  well  as  posthumous  fame,  for  such  gratification  he  spent 
many  of  his  latter  years  in  turmoil  on  the  stage,  where,  indeed, 
he  bravely  maintained  himself  to  die  at  last,  as  he  desired,  in  the 
Capitol  and  of  emotion. 

"  One  year  before  his  glorious  death  and  immense  post-mortem 
glorification,  no  member  of  the  whole  House  of  Representatives 
was  so  odious  to  so  many  others,  or,  without  distinction  of  party, 
so  decried.  For  he  provoked  the  animosity  of  the  representa- 
tives of  fifteen  of  the  thirty  States,  by  his  unmeasured,  and,  as 
they  charged,  malignant,  envenomed,  vindictive  efforts  for  their 
destruction,  because  their  votes  prevented  his  re-election  to  the 
Presidency.  While  he  lived  and  railed  and  defied  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  Congress,  hatred  of  him  was  nearly  as  universal  and  in- 
tense, as  in  the  thirtieth  Congress,  when  dying  in  their  midst, 
the  feeling,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  was  reverential  and  ap- 
plausive. As  Senator  and  Secretary  of  State,  no  one  did  more 
to  extend  the  United  States  where  slavery  prevails,  to  which  as 
President  he  seemed  as  well  disposed.  As  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  no  one  so  furiously  and  commandingly  bran- 
dished fire-brands  of  disunion. 

"Though  Mr.  Adams  did  not  live  by  many  years  as  long 
as  his  father,  yet  he  was  a  man  of  remarkably  robust  frame 
and  excellent  constitution.  A  female  when  he  was  first  made 
President,  complained  to  a  member  of  Congress  that  she 
could  not  see  the  Chief  Magistrate  as  she  desired.  '  You  have 
only,'  said  he,  '  to  go  down  to  the  Potomac  bridge  any  morning 
about  daylight,  and  you  may  see  him  swimming  in  the  river.' 
After  he  was  seventy  years  old,  that  continued  to  be  his  habit, 
and  it  was  said  that  he  often  swam  across  the  Potomac  where  it 
was  more  than  a  mile  wide.  Although  commonly  taciturn,  and 
often  abrupt,  Mr.  Adams  was  a  very  pleasant  companion  in 
society,  relished  with  gentleman-like  enjoyment  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  fond  of  good  food,  choice  wines,  and  all  other  resources 
of  conviviality. 
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' '  One  Sunday  evening,  while  Secretary  of  State,  entertaining 
at  his  own  house  Nicholas  Biddle,  and  other  gentlemen,  becom- 
ing much  animated  with  a  description  of  dramatic  performances,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond,  he  started  from  the  table  to  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  and  performed  an  imitation  of  Kemble  pronouncing 
the  curse  of  King  Lear.  Through  life  a  systematic  student,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  reading  and  writing,  and,  as  the  world  is  to 
find,  kept  one  of  the  most  voluminous  diaries  ever  put  on  paper. 
Exemplary  in  the  whole  routine  of  domestic  duties,  he  was  lib- 
eral, hospitable,  and  placable,  though  subject  to  gusts  of  passion 
and  fits  of  taciturnity.  Churches  and  theaters  he  frequented 
with  the  utmost  assiduity,  and  so  blended  political  with  religious 
obligation,  as  to  deem  it  incumbent  on  him  to  attend  the  mis- 
cellaneous divine  service  in  the  Capitol  every  Sunday  morning, 
going  to  some  other  place  of  worship  in  the  afternoon,  and  often 
to  a  third  in  the  evening. 

"When  he  first  entered  the  hall  to  resume  his  seat,  after 
some  months'  absence  during  his  illness,  the  whole  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives,  every  member,  rose  as  he  walked  down  the  middle 
aisle,  and  by  a  salute  of  silent  homage  welcomed  their  illustrious 
associate  to  a  place  from  which,  for  fourteen  years  and  more,  he 
had  never  been  absent,  in  all  seasons  and  weathers,  night  and 
day,  and  not  only  present,  but  certainly  taking  a  much  more 
constant  interest  than  any  other  member  in  whatever  was  going 
on.  Always  present  in  body  and  mind  from  that  time  till  his 
death,  though  his  memory  may  have  suffered  with  his  health,  his 
reason  and  conversation  appeared  unimpaired;  but  I  think  he 
made  only  two  speeches,  and  neither  of  them  with  his  usual  vi- 
vacity. The  last  speech  he  made  was  against  an  appropriation 
for  the  Spanish  slaves  who  had  been  (as  I  contended,  unlawfully) 
set  free  by  his  exertions,  reappearing  as  advocate  in  their  cause 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  after  thirty  years' 
absence  from  it.  The  House  was  in  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  with  the  rule  in  force  which  prevented 
debate.  The  Spanish  Minister  had  strongly  urged,  the  President 
recommended,  the  Secretary  of  State  by  special  letter  pressed, 
the  Senate,  almost,  I  believe,  without  serious  opposition,  had 
passed,  and  the  proper  committee  of  the  House  reported  for 
adoption,  the  appropriation  which  Mr.  Adams  opposed.  He  rose, 
and  with  strong  feeling  asked  leave  to  address  the  committee  of 
the  whole,  which  they  had  no  power  to  give,  contrary  to  a  rule 
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of  the  House  that  was  irreversible  in  committee,  who  nevertheless 
gave  leave  by  an  irregular  consent  to  a  venerable  and  moribund 
applicant.  Asking  leave  for  a  few  minutes,  he  spoke  for  forty 
with  animation  and  force,  appealing  to  humanity  and  passion ;  and 
such  was  the  effect  of  his  expostulation  that  the  grant  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority.  So  his  last  speech  was  against  slavery,  as 
no  doubt  he  would  have  wished  it  should  be,  for  his  feeling  on 
that  subject  had  become  overpowering.     .     .     . 

"Few  braver  men  have  lived  or  died  in  emulous  vanity  of 
patriotism,  like  a  soldier  in  the  breach  or  martyr  at  the  stake, 
intent  on  daily  as  well  as  posthumous  celebrity.  Mr.  Adams 
longed  to  die  in  the  Capitol,  and  surpassed  Chatham's  death, 
which  he  emulated." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

"THE  OLD   MAN   ELOQUENT  "—HIS   CHARACTER,  LIFE, 
AND   PUBLIC  SERVICES. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable   and  worthy  men  who   has   figured  in 

American  history.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, and  his  great  success  becomes  strangely  interest- 
ing in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was,  in  the  common 
way  of  speaking,  perhaps,  the  most  unpopular  of  all 
his  countrymen.  His  character  was  vindicated,  or 
stands  to-day  vindicated,  in  two  ways  :  by  his  whole 
life  of  deeds,  step  by  step,  and  by  his  Diary.  The 
latter  contains  the  private  record  of  his  motives,  and 
both  of  these  methods  of  defense  fully  illustrate  and 
verify  each  other.  They  reach  forward  to  that  other 
age  ("Alteri  Sseculo"),  in  which  he  believed  his  heart 
and  work  would  be  better  understood. 

Mr.  Adams  considered  his  educational  advantages 
unexampled,  and  however  correct  his  judgment  was 
on  this  point,  none  of  the  advantages  offered  were  lost 
upon  him.  His  early  childhood  was  exceptionally 
fortunate.  The  daily  companion  of  a  mother  of  brill- 
iant, uncommon,  and  admirable  traits  of  heart  and 
mind,  he  learned,  at  the  age  of  a  child,  to  sympathize 
with  her  in  her  trials  and  principles,  and  participate 
in  them  with  the  vigor  and  manliness  of  mature  years. 
He  stood  by  her  side  in  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution, 
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drank  from  her  lips  the  fervent  themes  and  sentiments 
of  freedom  and  patriotism,  saw  the  desperate,  unequal 
onset  at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  wept  with  her  over  the 
brave  who  fell. 

From  the  eloquent  tongue  and  example  of  his  wise 
and  virtuous  father,  a  noble  race  of  upright,  zealous 
patriots  around  him,  and  the  undisciplined  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution,  he  drew  the  elements  of  an  undying 
patriotism,  and  devotion  to  just  and  magnanimous  prin- 
ciples which  gave  foundation  and  inspiration  to  a  long, 
wonderfully  active,  honorable,  wise,  and  upright  career. 
His  opportunities  in  boyhood  were,  indeed,  unparal- 
leled. Leaving  home  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  enjoyed 
not  only  the  advantages  (so-called)  of  European  schools 
and  travel,  but  of  constant  association  with  men  from 
his  native  land  who  were  imbued  with  and  engaged  in 
maintaining  the  principles  of  the  greatest  and  perhaps 
most  far-reaching  cause  ever  undertaken  among  men, 
as  well  as  with  most  of  the  leading  characters  and 
advanced  politicians  of  Europe. 

Prom  his  earliest  years  his  associations,  employ- 
ments, and  aspirations  were  those  of  a  man.  What 
there  was  of  the  boy  in  his  tastes  and  inclinations  at 
fifteen  remained  at  sixty.  Dissatisfied  with  all  he 
could  learn  in  Europe,  he  considered  his  preliminary 
education  incomplete  and  himself  unsuited  to  enter 
upon  responsible  life  until  he  had  spent  some  years  in 
preparation  in  America,  which  must  be  the  scene  of 
all  his  future  efforts,  as  it  was  the  choice  and  pride 
of  his  heart.  He  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  pro- 
fession when  he  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  of  his 
State,  from  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  service  of  the  Nation  where  he  remained  almost 
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uninterruptedly  until,  as  "  the  old  man  eloquent,"  he 
fell  at  his  post  in  the  House  of  Congress. 

Next  to  James  Monroe  he  filled  more  public  trusts 
than  any  other  American,  and  living  all  his  life  in 
what  he  deemed  the  service  of  his  country,  he  at  last 
had  the  good  fortune  to  lie  down  to  die  according  to 
his  long  cherished  hope  under  the  dome  of  its  mag- 
nificent Capitol.  In  his  long  foreign  diplomatic  career 
he  was  peculiarly  successful,  according  to  the  common 
verdict  at  home  and  abroad. 

At  Ghent  his  firmness  and  sagacity  were  pre-emi- 
nent, and  for  the  success  of  the  treaty  his  country 
was  indebted  to  him,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  of 
his  distinguished  colleagues.  As  Secretary  of  State 
for  eight  years  probably  no  man  who  has  ever  filled 
that  position  was  so  well  acquainted  with  foreign 
diplomacy,  or  had  more  art  in  constructions  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  side,  while  adhering  strictly  to 
honorable  principles.  His  administration  of  the  Presi- 
dency was  marked  at  every  step  by  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice. Prosperity  and  quiet  reigned  over  the  country. 
With  caution  he  departed  from  the  precedents  set  in 
the  Administrations  before  his  own.  He  made  no 
change  in  ofl&ces  subject  to  his  control;  sought  no 
aggrandizements  for  himself  or  his  friends ;  supported 
a  grand  system  of  public  improvements  ;  was  the  friend 
of  home  manufactures  and  industrial  development  5  was 
the  patron  of  science,  art,  and  letters ;  labored  for  the 
universal  advancement  of  his  country's  interests ;  and 
was  too  outspoken  and  honorable,  as  he  was  also  un- 
skilled and  adverse  to  partisan  management,  to  secure 
his  own  re-election. 

The  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the  Presidency 
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was  never  satisfactory  to  him,  and  tiie  unanimity  with 
which  his  neighbors  in  his  native  State  supported  his 
subsequent  public  career  gave  him  far  greater  delight. 
He  entered  the  Presidency  under  a  sort  of  political 
cloud  which  he  felt  might  not  be  dispersed  during  his 
natural  life,  no  matter  how  virtuous  he  should  make  his 
conduct  of  public  affairs ;  and  fortunately  for  himself 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  he  had  no  such  notions  as 
Mr.  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll  as  to  the  propriety  of  be- 
coming a  spectacle  and  shrine,  and  being  able  to  eat  and 
drink  like  a  gentleman  (?),  for  the  rest  of  his  life  at 
Quincy.  He  greatly  desired  to  be  re-elected  to  the 
]?residency,  but  he  scorned  to  use  the  means  which  be- 
came general  matters  of  practice  after  him.  Accused 
of  a  bargain  with  Henry  Clay,  whom  he  never  liked 
very  well,  there  was  no  other  charge  against  him  which 
he  resisted  more  determinedly  and  scornfully,  and  which 
was  really  more  foundationless. 

Retirement  and  inactivity  were  distasteful  to  him; 
and  when  asked  to  represent  old  Plymouth  District  in 
Congress,  he  saw  the  way  open  from  rust  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  He  had  no  unrepublican  and  unmanly 
desire  to  make  himself  a  mere  object  of  respectable 
notice  by  reason  of  the  office  he  had  held.  He  did 
not  believe  that  any  office  could  cut  a  man  from  sub- 
sequent obligations  to  his  fellow-man  or  to  his  country  ; 
or  that  in  the  Republic  there  could  or  should  be  ex- 
emption or  distinction  on  such  ground ;  or  that  any 
office  could  possibly  be  so  great  in  itself  or  compara- 
.  tively,  that  all  others  might  not  be  deserving  and  in- 
cumbent. No  President  who  had  gone  before  him  had 
entertained  this  view,  or  had  been  bold  enough  to  act 
upon  it,  and  perhaps  no  distinguished  democrat  since 
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his  time  has  cared  so  much  for  his  democracy  as  to 
make  his  sense  of  official  importance  and  its  accom- 
panying feelings  of  lofty  circumstance,  a  matter  of 
secondary  consideration. 

Although  from  the  days  of  Mr.  Adams  down  men 
who  have  filled  the  "  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  "  have  been  placed  in  it  by  strict  partisan  con- 
test, yet  they  have  all,  in  some  sort,  become  Presidents 
of  the  whole  people,  and  as  such  have  been  objects 
of  general  interest.  None  of  them  occupied  more  ad- 
mirable grounds  than  did  John  Quincy  Adams.  Gen- 
eral Gaines  on  visiting  Mr.  Adams,  after  his  blustering 
successor  had  taken  possession  of  the  White  House^ 
said  he  was  happy  to  take  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
had  been  President  of  the  whole  country,  and  not 
of  a  party  in  it.  Throwing  aside  the  extravagance  of 
the  soldier,  it  is  a  fact  that  all  men  who  have  filled 
that  place  have  had  strong  .aspirations  to  occupy  the 
same  ground  in  that  respect,  and  have  been  great 
enough  to  exert  themselves  to  that  end,  and  not  with- 
out success. 

Having  again  entered  political  life,  Mr.  Adams's 
services  became  so  remarkable,  unique,  interesting,  and 
valuable,  if  not  brilliant,  that  the  people  of  his  State 
kept  him  there  until  death,  after  four-score  years,  found 
him  ready  to  exclaim,  "  It  is  the  last  of  earth.  I  am 
content." 

The  latter  quarter  of  his  life  was  one  of  irrecon- 
cilable and  often  bitter  conflict.  He  became  the 
champion  of  freedom,  and  without  the  extravagance 
and  method  of  the  Abolitionists,  was  the  most  stub- 
born foe  of  human  slavery.  He  believed  in  "  The 
Monroe     Doctrine;"    that    the    American    continents 
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should  not  be  longer  the  scenes  of  European  coloniza- 
tion and  aggrandizement,  if  he  was  not  really  the 
author  of  the  so-styled  doctrine. 

He  was  seldom  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  defend 
himself  against  his  slanderers ;  and  as  they  increased 
around  him,  and  their  demands  for  his  silence  and 
suppression  became  greater,  his  will  and  strength  kept 
pace  with  his  necessities.  He  was  the  leading  fore- 
runner of  an  age  he  was  not  destined  to  see,  and 
which  he  feared  might  never  be. 

His  political  ideas  were  not  always  stable  or  re- 
liable, and  sometimes  resulted  in  regrets,  but  their 
most  marked  trait  was  in  being  in  advance  of  the  age. 
He  rejoiced  over  a  few  interesting  events,  but  saw 
only  the  beginnings  of  the  wonderful  progress  in  his 
country,  which  he  had  materially  aided  in  setting  in 
motion.  He  was  one  of  the  most  laborous  men  who 
ever  lived  in  any  age  or  country,  but  his  excitable 
nature  led  him  to  much  fruitless  exertion,  and  his 
mistakes   wrought   little  change  in  his  after  conduct. 

If  his  pen  were  not  busy  in  his  own  or  his  father's 
defense,  or  in  the  extensive  and  enormous  duties  of 
his  office,  it  was  turned  into  the  exhaustless  fields  of 
science,  literature,  religion,  politics,  or  poetry,  or  to  a 
most  voluminous,  wonderful,  and  accurate  diary  of  his 
own  acts  and  those  of  the  men  of  his  day. 

His  writings  of  every  kind  were  vast,  and  iilthough 
not  characterized  by  the  epigrammatic  traits  which  dis- 
tinguished his  father's,  they  were,  in  their  even 
structure  and  argumentative  force,  superior  to  those 
of  his  father,  while  they  in  turn  were  inferior  in  all 
the  elements  of  noble  writing  to  those  of  his  only 
child  who  survived  him.    His  poetry  was  not,  probably, 
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of  the  highest  order,  but  it  was  all  good,  and  his  powers 
in  that  direction  were  undoubted.  Nor  was  his  elo- 
quence, perhaps,  of  the  highest  character.  At  least,  he 
so  thought  himself,  and  hardly  ever  delivered  an 
address  or  a  speech  which  did  not  give  him  anxiety 
as  to  the  result.  Yet  he  was,  in  some  sense,  the 
founder  of  New  England  oratory,  his  lectures  on  that 
subject  in  Harvard  University  being  far  in  advance 
of  the  spirit  of  educational  institutions  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  The  popular  estimate  of  his 
oratorio  powers  was  always  much  higher  than  his  own, 
and  even  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  the  calls  upon 
him  to  gratify  the  public  demands  in  the  lecture  field 
were  large  and  burdensome.  His  lectures  at  Harvard 
were  models  in  composition,  as  they  were  admirable 
and  beautiful  lessons  which  have  not,  perhaps,  been 
surpassed  in  modern  rhetoric. 

In  politics  Mr.  Adams  was  a  nationalist.  With 
his  father  he  had  stood,  in  the  early  days,  with  the 
Federalists,  believing  that  the  principles  they  upheld 
indicated  the  only  possible  way  to  the  establishment 
of  reliable  and  just  government.  From  these  he 
drifted  away,  when  in  the  course  of  events,  they 
formed  a  mere  factious  opposition  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Government  under  the  more  popular  Democratic 
construction.  Without  a  party,  and  yet  identified 
with  the  dominant  policy,  for  many  years  he  looked 
only  to  the  development  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
Republic,  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  the  sup- 
posably  best  regulation  of  internal  and  foreign  affairs, 
and  to  the  selection  and  practice  of  those  principles 
from  which  the  greatest  benefits  would  likely  result. 
With  the  inauguration  of  his  successor  in    the  Presi- 
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dency,  the  era  of  party  and  partisan  conflict  again 
set  in,  gathering  strength  and  durability  on  to  the 
present  day. 

The  issues  before  the  country  were  changing ;  the 
policy  hitherto  generally  pursued,  and  which,  to  a 
very  considerable  degree,  terminated  with  his  Presi- 
dency, was  largely  departed  from  in  the  new  Admin- 
istration, and  in  the  distinct  and  solid  party  which 
gave  rise  to  it.  Questions  and  principles  compara- 
tively dormant  heretofore  now  began  to  demand  recog- 
nition. It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things. 
In  the  new  Democracy  there  were  elements  unsuited 
to  his  ideas  of  national  policy,  and  his  position 
was  gradually  well  defined  in  the  opposition.  The 
question  of  slaA'^ery,  then  paramount,  formed  an  im- 
passable barrier  between  the  dominant  Democracy, 
with  an  almost  solid  support  in  the  slave  territory, 
and  the  Northern  opposition.  Matters  of  domestic 
and  administrative  importance  also  began  to  distinguish 
the  ruling  party,  and  form  natural  limits  to  popular 
unanimity. 

As  a  champion  of  some  of  the  independent  and 
transient  questions,  as  that  of  Anti-Masonry,  Mr. 
Adams  now  naturally  found  himself  in  the  ranks  of  • 
the  organized  opposition.  Prom  the  time  he  entered 
Congress  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives he  stood  mainly  with  the  Whigs,  and  towards 
the  last  of  his  life  was  indebted  to  them  for  his  con- 
tinuance in  office.  And  toward  the  end,  at  times 
when  hard  pressed,  he  forgot  his  strong  desire  to  be 
purely  national,  and,  like  a  partisan  ranger,  fought  for 
the  honor  of  his  section  and  of  New  England. 

While  having  strong  convictions,  he  often  doubted 
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not  only  his  sense  of  propriety,  but  also  the  soundness 
of  his  own  judgment.  He  always  distrusted  his  quick 
impulses  and  high  temper ;  and  especially  did  he  dis- 
play these  traits  to  his  disadvantage  and  regret  in 
some  of  his  many  wordy  contests  in  the  public  news- 
papers. He  was  a  fearless  defender  of  whatever  he 
believed  to  be  right,  and  often  acted  as  if  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do  what  he  did,  as  if  fate  directed  him.  He 
iad  all  the  traits  which  have  distinguished  martyrs  in 
any  great  cause. 

His  public  and  private  morals  were  the  same.  His 
integrity  was  beyond  suspicion.  So  accurate  and  ex- 
acting were  his  social,  mental,  and  physical  habits  as 
to  especially  distinguish  him.  Like  most  men  of  great 
mental  and  literary  resources,  he  sought  no  bosom 
friendships,  and  squandered  no  more  of  life  in  what  is 
called  society  than  his  condition  led  him  to  think  was 
necessary.  Of  the  highest  and  most  beneficial  society, 
that  of  the  wise,  progressive,  unselfish,  refined,  and 
good,  through  the  medium  of  their  writings,  he  never 
tired.  He  sought  it  in  every  direction,  and  besides 
bringing  him  rich  returns  in  private  delights,  it  was 
the  true  source  of  his  success  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  in  their  feelings  of  admiration  for  him. 

While  being  mainly  rigorous  in  his  personal  habits, 
he  bent  himself  to  the  usual  requirements  of  public 
life.  He  could  sit  long  at  the  table,  amidst  all  its  un- 
refining  odors  and  associations,  and  drink  as  much 
light  liquors  as  any  foreign  diplomate  or  home-made 
toper ;  and  for  thirty  years  he  was  a  tobacco  smoker, 
spending  as  many  years  of  his  life  in  getting  rid  of 
the  disgusting  and  unrighteous  habit,  and  exhibiting 
the  disagreeable  fact  that  his  moral  and  other  clean, 
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controlling  forces  were  not  readily  or  always  master. 
Yet  he  despised  intemperance  and  all  other  unmanly 
"  excesses,"  and,  in  common  parlance,  was  a  model 
among  men  in  moral  and  intellectual  matters. 

What  he  deemed  his  religious  duties,  Mr.  Adams 
performed  with  the  utmost  and  most  scrupulous  exact- 
ness. His  life  was  full  of  both  verbal  and  actual 
prayers,  and  prayer  was  the  burden  of  his  song.  His 
public  life  was  the  mirror  of  his  principles  and  his  pri- 
vate character ;  his  theory  and  practice  were  mainly 
lofty  and  harmonious;  and  his  greatest  desire  un- 
doubtedly was  to  make  these  beneficial  to  his  country 
and  race. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE    POET-PRESIDENT— SPECIMENS    OF    HIS    POETRY,    AND 

SOME  OF  HIS  MOST  STRIKING  AND  WORTHY  SAYINGS 

AND  SENTIMENTS. 

"  TT  7 ANTS  of  Man,"  a  poem  in  twenty-five  stanzas, 
VV  written  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the  winter  of  1839, 
was  deemed  by  some  of  his  friends  his  best  effort  in 
poetry,  although  he  thought  himself  that  when  he  had 
finished  "  Dermot  Mac  Morrogh,"  eight  years  before, 
the  Muse  could  do  nothing  better  for  him. 

The  poem  called  "  A  Vision,"  written  while  he  was 
a  law  student  in  1790,  one  of  his  first,  Mr.  Adams 
always  liked ;  and,  indeed  said  some  time  in  one  of  his 
self-appreciative  moments,  that  it  was  not  only  the 
finest  he  ever  wrote  himself,  but  also  about  as  fine  as 
he  had  ever  seen.  He  was  a  great  admirer  and  an  ex- 
tensive reader  of  poetry,  and  his  judgment  on  such  a 
point  ought  to  be  of  weight,  even  when  he  was  the 
subject  himself.  Few  men  of  his  day,  perhaps,  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  his  own  age,  and 
of  the  past.  With  many  of  the  writers  of  poetry  he 
was  personally  acquainted  ;  the  works  and  biographies 
of  all  who  had  risen  to  any  public  note  he  knew  well ; 
and  one  of  his  most  attractive  lectures  was  on  Shake- 
speare and  his  characters.  He  was  the  only  President 
of  the  United  States  who  could  write  poetry  either 
good  or  bad ;  and  was,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderfully 
and  admirably  versatile  literary  man  among  all  of  his 
countrymen. 
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THE  PLAGUE  IN  THE  FOREST. 

Time  was,  when  round  the  lion's  den, 

A  peopled  city  raised  its  head ; 
'Twas  not  inhabited  by  men. 

But  by  four-footed  beasts  instead. 
The  lynx,  the  leopard,  and  the  bear, 
The  tiger  and  the  wolf,  were  there ; 

The  hoof-defended  steed; 
The  bull,  prepared  with  horns  to  gore, 
The  cat  with  claws,  the  tusky  boar, 

And  all  the  canine  breed. 

In  social  compact  thus  combined. 

Together  dwelt  the  beasts  of  prey ; 
Their  murderous  weapons  all  resigned. 

And  vowed  each  other  not  to  slay. 
Among  them  Reynard  thrust  his  phiz; 
Not  hoof,  nor  horn,  nor  tusk  was  his. 

For  warfare '  all  unfit ; 
He  whispered  to  the  royal  dunce, 
And  gained  a  settlement  at  once ; 

His  weapon  was, — his  wit. 

One  summer,  by  some  fatal  spell, 

(Phoebus  was  peevish  for  some  scoff). 
The  plague  upon  that  city  fell. 

And  swept  the  beasts  by  thousands  off. 
The  lion,  as  became  his  part. 
Loved  his  own  people  from  his  heart. 

And  taking  counsel  sage. 
His  peerage  summoned  to  advise 
And  offer  up  a  sacrifice, 

To  soothe  Apollo's  rage. 

Quoth  lion,  "  We  are  sinners  all, 

And  even  it  must  be  confessed. 
If  among  sheep  I  chance  to  fall, — 

I,  I  am  guilty  as  the  rest. 
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To  me  the  sight  of  lamb  is  curst, 
It  kindles  in  my  throat  a  thirst, — 

I  struggle  to  refrain, — 
Poor  innocent !  his  blood  so  sweet ! 
His  flesh  so  delicate  to  eat ! 

I  find  resistance  vain. 

Now  to  be  candid,  I  must  own 

The  sheep  are  weak  and  I  am  strong, 
But  when  we  find  ourselves  alone. 

The  sheep  have  never  done  me  wrong. 
And,  since  I  purpose  to  reveal 
All  my  offenses,  nor  conceal 

One  trespass  from  your  view  ; 
My  appetite  is  made  so  keen. 
That  with  the  sheep  the  time  has  been 

I  took — the  shepherd  too. 

Then  let  us  all  our  sins  confess. 

And  whosesoe'r  the  blackest  guilt, 
To  ease  my  people's  deep  distress. 

Let  his  atoning  blood  be  spilt. 
My  own  confession  now  you  hear. 
Should  none  of  deeper  dye  appear, 

Your  sentence  freely  give ; 
And  if  on  me  should  fall  the  lot, 
Make  me  the  victim  on  the  spot. 

And  let  my  people  live." 

The  council  with  applauses  rung, 

To  hear  the  Codrus  of  the  wood  ; 
Though  still  some  doubt  suspended  hung,     • 

If  he  would  make  his  promise  good. 
Quoth  Reynard,  "  Since  the  world  was  made, 
Was  ever  love  like  this  displayed  ? 

Let  us  like  subjects  true 
Swear,  as  before  your  feet  we  fall. 
Sooner  than  you  should  die  for  all. 

We  all  will  die  for  you. 
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But,  please  your  majesty,  I  deem, 

Submissive  to  your  royal  grace, 
You  hold  in  far  too  high  esteem 

That  paltry,  poltroon,  sheepish  race ; 
For  oft,  reflecting  in  the  shade, 
I  ask  myself  why  sheep  were  made 

By  all-creating  power? 
And  howsoe'er  I  tax  my  mind. 
This  the  sole  reason  I  can  find, 

For  lions  to  devour. 

And  as  for  eating  now  and  then. 

As  well  the  shepherd  as  the  sheep. 
How  can  that  braggart  breed  of  men 

Expect  with  you  the  peace  to  keep  ? 
'T  is  time  their  blustering  boast  to  stem. 
That  all  the  world  was  made  for  them. 

And  prove  creation's  plan  ; 
Teach  them  by  evidence  profuse 
That  man  was  made  for  lion's  use. 

Not  lions  made  for  man." 

And  now  the  noble  peers  begin, 

And,  cheered  with  such  examples  bright. 
Disclosing  each  his  secret  sin. 

Some  midnight  murder  brought  to  light ; 
Reynard  was  counsel  for  them  all. 
No  crime  the  assembly  could  appall, 

But  he  could  botch  with  paint : 
Hark !  as  his  honeyed  accents  roll. 
Each  tiger  is  a  gentle  soul : 

Each  blood-hound  is  a  saint. 

When  each  had  told  his  tale  in  turn. 
The  long-eared  beast  of  burden  came, 

And  meekly  said,  "  My  bowels  yearn 
To  make  confusion  of  my  shame; 

But  I  remember  on  a  time 

I  passed,  not  thinking  of  a  crime. 
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A  haystack  on  my  way : 
His  lure  some  tempting  devil  spread, 
I  stretched  across  the  fence  my  head, 

And  cropped — a  lock  of  hay." 

"  O,  monster !  villain  !"  Reynard  cried, 

"  No  longer  seek  the  victim,  sire  ; 
Nor  why  your  subjects  thus  have  died, 

To  expiate  Apollo's  ire." 
The  council  with  one  voice  decreed  ; 
All  joined  to  execrate  the  deed, 

"  What,  steal  another's  grass  !" 
The  blackest  crime  their  lives  could  show, 
Was  washed  as  white  as  virgin  snow; 

The  victim  was — The  Ass. 

MY  SHEPHERD  IS  THE  LORD  ON  HIGH. 

My  Shepherd  is  the  Lord  on  high; 

His  hand  supplies  me  still ; 
In  pastures  green  he  makes  me  lie. 

Beside  the  rippling  rill : 
He  cheers  my  soul,  relieves  my  woes. 

His  glory  to  display  ; 
The  paths  of  righteousness  he  shows. 

And  leads  me  in  his  way. 

Though  walking  through  death's  dismal  shade, 

No  evil  will  I  fear; 
Thy  rod,  thy  staff  shall  lend  me  aid. 

For  thou  art  ever  near : 
For  me  a  table  thou  dost  spread 

In  presence  of  my  foes ; 
With  oil  thou  dost  anoint  my  head ; 

By  thee  my  cup  o'erflows. 

Thy  goodness  and  thy  mercy  sure 

Shall  bless  me  all  my  days; 
And  I,  with  lips  sincere  and  pure. 

Will  celebrate  thy  praise. 
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Yes,  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord 

Forever  I  will  dwell ; 
To  after  time  thy  name  record, 

And  of  thy  glory  tell. 

SEND  FORTH,  O  GOD,  THY  TRUTH  AND  LIGHT. 

Send  forth,  O  God,  thy  truth  and  light, 

And  let  them  lead  me  still. 
Undaunted,  in  the  paths  of  right. 

Up  to  thy  holy  hill ; 
Then  to  thy  altar  will  I  spring, 

And  in  my  God  rejoice. 
And  praise  shall  tune  the  trembling  string, 

And  gratitude  my  voice. 

O  why,  my  soul,  art  thou  cast  down? 

Within  me  why  distressed? 
Thy  hopes  the  God  of  grace  shall  crown ; 

He  yet  shall  make  thee  blessed ; 
To  him,  my  never-failing  Friend, 

I  bow,  and  kiss  the  rod ; 
To  him  shall  thanks  and  praise  ascend. 

My  Savior  and  my  God. 

THE  LIP  AND  THE  HEART. 

One  day  between  the  Lip  and  the  Heart 

A  wordless  strife  arose. 
Which  was  expertest  in  the  art 

His  purpose  to  disclose. 

The  Lip  called  forth  the  vassal  Tongue, 

And  made  him  vouch — a  lie! 
The  slave  his  servile  anthem  sung. 

And  brav'd  the  listening  sky. 

The  Heart  to  speak  in  vain  essay'd, 

Nor  could  his  purpose  reach — 
His  will  nor  voice  nor  tongue  obeyed. 

His  silence  was  his  speech. 
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Mark  thou  their  difference,  child  of  earth ! 

While  each  performs  his  part, 
Not  all  the  lip  can  speak  is  worth 

The  silence  of  the  heart. 

SAYINOS. 

Literature  has  been  the  charm  of  my  life,  and  could  I 
have  carved  my  own  fortunes,  to  literature  would  my  whole 
life  have  been  devoted. 

Fear  and  hope  are  the  two  pillars  upon  which  all  relig- 
ious faith  is  built,  i  Fear  is  an  instrument  of  necessity.  Hope 
is  the  creature  of  contingency.  Fear  flies  to  a  refuge.  Hope 
is  always  attended  with  doubt,  and  conscious  of  its  own  de- 
lusions. Fear  is,  therefore,  always  a  more  efficacious  agent 
than  hope,  and  has  far  more  powerful  operation  upon  relig- 
ious faith. 

Moral  principle  and  sound  understanding  are  generally 
very  closely  allied. 

He  who  asks  or  accepts  the  offer  of  friendly  service  con- 
tracts the  obligation  of  meeting  it  with  a  suitable  return. 
He  who  asks  or  accepts  the  offer  of  aid  to  promote  his  own 
views  necessarily  binds  himself  to  promote  the  views  of  him 
from  whom  he  receives  it. 

Let  us  have  sectional  sympathies,  if  you  please ;  but  let 
us  distrust  even  them  ;  and  let  us  indulge  no  sectional  an- 
tipathies. Expose  them  where  they  operate,  but  set  not  one 
prejudice  in  array  against  another. 

Living,  it  is  good  to  receive  instruction  from  an  enemy ; 
dead,  it  is  glorious  to  receive  extorted  commendation  from 
a  foe. 

To  withstand  multitudes  is  the  only  unerring  test  of  de- 
cisive character.  Yet  it  requires  wisdom  as  well  as  virtue. 
Stubborn  adherence  to  a  principle  is  wise  only  so  far  as  the 
principle  is  important  and  as  the  adherence  to  it  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  practical  good. 
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How  far  the  exclusion  of  evil  thoughts  may  be  within 
our  control,  is  not  easily  ascertained ;  but  the  most  effective 
expedient  to  keep  them  out  is  to  occupy  the  mind  unremit- 
tingly with  good  ones. 

Idleness  is  the  most  dangerous  instigator  of  evil  thoughts ; 
and  they  who,  with  good  intentions,  have  not  inflexibility  for 
adherence  to  virtue,  should  not  leave  themselves  time  to  be 
wicked. 

The  rock  upon  which  La  Fayette,  Dumouriez,  Custine,  and 
innumerable  other  French  generals,  as  well  as  statesmen, 
have, been  wrecked,  is  vanity. 

Political  subserviency  and  domestic  influence  must  be  the 
lot  of  women,  and  those  who  have  departed  most  from  their 
natural  sphere,  are  not  those  who  have  shown  the  sex  in  their 
most  amiable  light. 

Human  nature,  too,  and  human  qualities  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  observation  in  every  situation.  The  knowledge  of 
mankind  is  principally  to  be  collected  from  the  Ordinary 
occurrences  of  life. 

A  man  without  religion  'can  never  have  a  very  strong 
feeling  of  humanity,  nor  can  one  truly  religious  be  with- 
out it. 

The  selfish  and  the  social  passions  are  intermingled  in 
the  conduct  of  every  man  acting  in  a  public  capacity. 

No  popularity  lives  long  in  a  democracy. 

Heaven  has  given  to  every  human  being  the  power  of 
controlling  his  passions,  and  if  he  neglects  or  loses  it,  the 
fault  is  his  own,  and  he  must  be  answerable  for  it. 

It  is  no  use  to  discover  our  own  faults  and  infirmities, 
unless  the  discovery  prompts  us  to  amendment. 

Once  admit  weakness  as  an  argument  to  forbear  exertion, 
and  it  results  in  absolute  impotence. 

The  best  actions  may  be,  and  have  been,  and  will  be, 
traced  to  impure  sources,  by  those  to  whom  troubled  waters 
are  a  delight. 
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We  know  so  little  of  that  in  futurity  which  is  best  for 
ourselves,  that  whether  I  ought, to  wish  for  success  is  among 
the  great  uncertainties  of  the  election. 

Yet  a  man  qualified  for  the  duties  of  Chief  Magistrate 
of  ten  millions  of  people  should  be  a  man  proof  alike  to 
prosperous  and  adverse  fortune. 

Nature's  charmes  from  age  to  age  abide. 

When  the  meanest  petition  of  the  lowest  and  poorest 
individual  in  the  country  (I  will  not  say  slave)  is  presented 
in  this  House  and  referred,  I  hold  it  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  the  House,  to  the  country,  and  to  the  petitioners, 
to  look  into  the  petition  before  they  make  up  their  opinion. 
Here  is  a  broad  principle ;  if  I  am  wrong,  let  the  country 
put  me  down. 

I  live  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  progressive  advance- 
ment of  Christian  liberty,  and  expect  to  abide  by  the  same 
in  death. 

Nothing  conveys  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  eternity  so 
forcibly  as  the  grand  spectacle  of  the  heavens  in  a  clear 
night. 

It  is  hard  to  toil  through  life  for  a  great  purpose,  with 
a  conviction  that  it  will  be  in  vain ;  but  possibly  seed  now 
sown  may  bring  forth  some  good  fruits. 

Self-control  is  a  jewel  of  inestimable  price,  and 
'  Thrice  happy  they  who  master  so  their  blood  ' 
as  never  to  lose  it. 

Never,  never  was  amalgamation  so  preposterous  and 
absurd,  as  that  of  nullification  and  democracy. 

I  can  not  conceive  of  a  world  where  the  stars  are  not 
visible;  and,  if  there  is  one,  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  sent 
to  it. 

Human  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  a  school. 
At  every  period  of  his  existence  man  wants  a  teacher.  "  His 
pilgrimage  upon  earth  is  but  a  term  of  childhood,  in  which 
he  is  to  be  educated  for  the  manhood  of  a  brighter  world. 
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As  the  child  must  be  educated  for  manhood  upon  earth, 
so  the  man  must  be  educated  upon  earth,  for  heaven ;  and 
finally  that  where  the  foundation  is  not  laid  in  Time,  the 
superstructure  can  not  rise  for  Eternity. 

The  grossly  immoral  and  dishonest  doctrine  of  despotic 
State  Sovereignty,  the  exclusive  judge  of  its  own  obliga- 
tions, and  responsible  to  no  power  on  earth  or  in  heaven  for 
the  violation  of  them,  is  not  there.  The  Declaration  says  it 
is  not  in  me.     The  Constitution  says  it  is  not  in  me. 

The  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God,  therefore,  are 
laws  of  duty,  as  well  as  laws  of  right.  Nature  says  to  every 
individual  man,  Your  rights  are  all  held  by  the  tenure  of 
reverence  for  the  same  rights  in  all  other  men. 

O,  who  is  the  one  with  a  heart,  but  almost  wishes  to  cast 
off  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay,  to  be  admitted  to  the  joy 
of  listening  to  the  celestial  harmony. 

Happy  the  man  who  has  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  things.  To  trace  the  causes  of  things,  is,  of  all  the 
animal  creation,  the  exclusive  propensity  and  faculty  of  man. 

History,  as  it  should  be  written  and  read,  is  the  school 
of  morals,  teaching  sometimes  by  example,  but  much  more 
frequently  by  admonition. 

Divine  Religion  !  bliss  of  man  below, 

Thou  link  of  union  between  earth  and  skies ; 

Nurse  of  our  virtue,  solace  of  our  woe ; 
Lore  of  the  learned,  wisdom  of  the  wise. 

Alas !  what  chain,  what  fetters  e'er  could  bind, 
The  willful  workings  of  a  woman's  mind ! 

And  if  there  be  a  ruler  of  the  skies. 

Justice,  eternal  justice,  is  his  law; 
And  whatsoe'er  of  justice  earth  denies. 

Angelic  hands  in  heaven  shall  mend  the  flaw. 

Teach  not  your  children,  then,  to  shun  ambition ; 

Nor  quench  the  flame  that  must  forever  burn ; 
But  in  the  days  of  infancy,  their  vision 

To  deeds  of  virtue  and  of  glory  turn. 
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The  act  of  pure,  abstract  reasoning  is  the  glory  of  man ; 
but  as  it  is  that  portion  of  the  human  character,  in  which 
we  partake  of  a  superior  nature,  it  is  too  exalted  and  refined 
for  the  earthly  part  of  our  composition.  The  ornaments 
and  graces,  in  which  oratory  studiously  attires  the  muscular 
form  of  logic,  are  indulgences  to  human  infirmity.  They 
are  the  honey,  in  which  the  wholesome  draught  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  mingled  to  make  it  palatable. 

The  great  and  heroic  characters  of  every  age  and  nation 
have  generally  lived  in  a  continual  struggle  with  a  great  pro- 
portion of  mankind.  Their  principal  merit  often  consists  in 
the  firmness,  perseverance,  and  fortitude  with  which  they 
bear  up  against  the  torrent  of  opposition  from  their  fellow- 
mortals.  The  tempest  of  obloquy  rages  against  them,  not 
only  throughout  their  lives,  but  often  redoubles  its  fury  for 
centuries  after  their  earthly  career  is  closed. 

Nor  are  the  malignant  passions  of  mankind,  which  are 
always  arrayed  in  such  formidable  strength  against  talents 
and  virtue,  more  destitute  of  cunning  than  of  violence. 
They  have  plausible  pretexts  as  well  as  deadly  weapons. 
The  most  dangerous  of  all  errors  are  those  which  are  clothed 
in  reason's  garb.  The  best  of  men  are  not  only  often  ex- 
posed to  the  worst  of  imputations,  but,  from  the  artifices  with 
which  they  are  propagated,  to  be  robbed  of  that  greatest  of 
all  earthly  blessings,  the  good  opinion  of  the  virtuous  and 
the  wise. 

Nothing  is  so  sure  to  blind  us  to  the  real  validity  of  the 
reasons  alleged  against  us  as  our  passions.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  despise,  than  to  answer  an  opponent's  argument, 
that  wherever  we  can  indulge  our  contempt  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  it  is  not  refutation. 

Memory  is  the  first  of  the  intellectual  faculties  which 
follows  the  decay  of  the  body.  This  experience  is  general, 
though  not  so  universal,  as  the  absence  of  memory  in  child- 
hood. It  is  a  law  of  nature,  which  admits  of  exceptions ; 
and  these  indulgences  are  most  usually  acquired  by  a  life 
of  temperance  and  of  virtue. 
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The  memory  is  impaired  by  all  the  diseases  which  the 
vices  of  men  bring  upon  them;  and  by  some,  which  are 
merely  the  visitations  of  Heaven.  It  is  occasionally  sus- 
pended for  a  time  by  sensual  excesses,  and  particularly  by 
intoxication.  It  is  gradually  corroded  and  consumed  by 
long-continued  habits  of  intemperance.  All  the  violent 
passions,  for  the  time,  while  they  exercise  their  dominion 
over  the  mind,  encroach  upon  the  memory.  Grief,  anger, 
and  fear  sometimes  obtain  such  uncontrolled  ascendency 
over  the  mind  as  to  terminate  in  madness  or  in  idiocy. 
Prejudice  and  superstitioa  are  unfriendly  to  the  memory,  as 
they  close  the  understanding  against  the  admission  or  reten- 
tion of  any  ideas  which  do  not  precisely  suit  them.  A  firm 
and  conscientious  regard  to  truth  is  a  quality  very  material 
to  the  memory  ;  and  hence  the  deficiencies  of  that  power  in 
persons  whose  veracity  is  feeble  has,  in  all  ages,  been 
proverbial. 

No  mistake  is  more  dangerous,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  common,  than  that  of  following  our  inclinations  in 
the  distribution  of  this  labor  of  the  intellect.  The  bias  of 
the  mind  is  sometimes  so  strong  towards  a  particular  course 
of  study,  that  nothing  better  can  be  done  than  to  indulge 
it;  but,  in  general,  it  should  be  our  endeavor  to  obtain  and 
to  strengthen  the  empire  of  the  will  over  the  direction  of 
our  pursuits ;  and  the  strength  or  weakness  of  individual 
understanding  may  perhaps  be  accurately  measured  by  the  de- 
gree of  command,  which  it  possesses  over  its  own  application. 

I  am  determined,  that  so  long  as  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
my  own  living  in  any  honorable  manner,  I  will  depend 
upon  no  one. 

I  never  can  object  to  entering  formally  into  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  that  which,  upon  every  virtuous  principle,  ought 
to  be  done  without  it. 

Solitude  and  silence  are  natural  allies,  and  social  silence 
may  be  properly  allied  with  social  labor.  But  social  medi- 
tation is  an  incongruity. 

42— F 
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I  would  entreat  you  to  cherish  and  to  cultivate  in  every 
stage  of  your  lives  that  taste  for  literature  and  science,  which 
is  first  sought  here,  as  in  their  favorite  abodes.  I  would 
urge  it  upon  you,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  extending 
your  respectability  and  usefulness  in  the  world.  I  would 
press  it  with  still  more  earnestness  upon  you,  as  the  inex- 
haustible source  of  enjoyment  and  consolation. 

In  a  life  of  action,  however  prosperous  may  be  its  career? 
there  will  be  seasons  of  adversity  and  days  of  trial.  The 
trials  of  prosperity  themselves,  though  arrayed  in  garments 
of  joy,  are  not  less  perilous  or  severe  than  those  of  distress. 

The  vices  of  insolent  success  are  as  fatal  to  the  moral 
dignity  of  the  human  character  as  the  reckless  plunges 
of  despair. 

Form  but  the  habit  of  taking,  delight  in  other  objects 
than  those  which  merely  affect  your  personal  condition  in 
the  world,  and  you  will  be  guarded  from  that  dissipation  of 
mind,  which  is  the  wretchedness  of  prosperity,  and  from 
that  perturbation  of  soul  which  is  the  agony  of  misfortune. 

The  mastery  of  our  passions  can,  perhaps,  only  be  accom- 
plished by  religion ;  but,  in  acquiring  it,  her  most  effectual,  as 
well  as  her  most  elegant  instruments  are  letters  and  science. 

In  your  struggles  with  the  world,  should  a  crisis  ever 
occur,  when  friendship  may  deem  it  prudent  to  desert  you ; 
when  even  your  country  may  seem  ready  to  abandon  her- 
self and  you, -when  even  priest  and  Levite  shall  come  and 
look  on  you,  and  shall  pass  by  on  the  other  side ;  seek 
refuge,  my  unfailing  friends,  and  be  assured  you  will  find 
it,  in  the  friendship  of  Lselius  and  Scipio ;  in  the  patriotism 
of  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  Burke,  as  well  as  in  the  pre- 
cepts and  examples  of  Him  whose  whole  law  is  love,  and 
who  taught  us  to  remember  injuries  only  to  forgive  them. 

The  acquisition,  at  least,  of  a  respectable  reputation  is 
(subject  to  the  overruling  power  and  wisdom  of  Providence), 
within  my  own  power. 
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At  no  hour  of  life  will  the  love  of  letters  oppress  you  as 
a  burden  or  fail  you  as  a  resource. 

If  I  can  not  hope  to  give  satisfaction  to  my  country,  I 
am  at  least  determined  to  have  the  approbation  of  my  own 
reflections. 

You  should  each  of  you  consider  yourself  as  placed  here 
to  act  a  part;  that  is,  to  have  some  single  great  end  or  ob- 
ject to  accomplish,  towards  which  all  the  views  and  all  the 
labors  of  your  existence  should  steadily  be  directed. 

Take  it,  then,  as  a  general  principle  to  be  observed  as 
one  of  the  directing  impulses  of  life,  that  you  must  have 
some  one  great  purpose  of  existence. 

The  good  which  an  individual  can  do  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens is  seldom  proportioned  to  his  dispositions,  and  the  in- 
clination to  do  good  itself,  unless  enlightened  by  a  clear 
perception,  guided  by  a  discriminating  judgment,  and  ani- 
mated by  energetic  and  active  resolution,  evaporates  in  the 
dreams  of  imagination,  or  proves  a  poison  instead  of  a  heal- 
ing balm. 

If  you  choose  that  which  depends  upon  the  will  of 
others,  you  not  only  prepare  for  yourself  probable  disap- 
pointment, but  you  diminish  your  means  of  usefulness  by 
rendering  them  precarious. 

The  ordinary  race  of  mortals  must  make  themselves  a 
channel  in  which  their  desires  and  energies  may  flow. 

Time  is  too  short  for  me  rather  than  too  long.  If  the 
day  was  forty-eight  hours,  instead  of  twenty-four,  I  could 
employ  them  all,  if  I  had  but  eyes  and  hands  to  read  and 
write. 

Howe'er  the  tides  of  j6y  or  sorrow  roll. 
Still  grant  me,  Lord,  possession  of  my  soul. 
Life's  checkered  scenes  with  steadfast  mind  to  share, 
As  Thou  shalt  doom,  to  gladden  or  to  bear. 

Progressive  improvement  in  the  condition  of  man,  is  ap- 
parently the  purpose  of  a  superintending  Providence. 
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It  is  not  in  tranquil  ease  and  enjoyment  that  the  active 
energies  of  mankind  are  displayed.  Toils  and  dangers  are 
trials  of  the  soul. 

The  first  object  of  human  association  is  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  associated. 

A  people  which  should  deliberately,  by  the  organization 
of  its  authorized  power,  deprive  itself  of  the  faculty  of  mul- 
tiplying its  own  blessings,  would  be  as  wise  as  a  creator  who 
should  undertake  to  constitute  a  human  being  without  a 
heart. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  denounce  and  re- 
veal to  the  authorities  established  to  execute  the  laws  against 
criminals,  any  secret  crimes  of  which  he  has  in  any  manner 
acquired  the  knowledge. 

Baseless  suspicion  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  vice  as  pernicious 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  as  it  is  fatal  to  the  hap- 
piness of  domestic  life. 

When  life's  fair  dream  has  passed  away 

To  three-score  years  and  ten. 
Before  we  turn  again  to  clay — 

The  lot  of  mortal  men — 
'T  is  wise  a  backward  eye  to  cast 

On  life's  revolving  scene. 
With  calmness  to  review  the  past, 

And  ask  what  we  have  been. 

From  Virtue's  path,  when  hapless  men  depart, 
The  first  avenger  is  the  culprit's  heart. 

The  knee  can  bend,  the  tongue  devoutly  pray, 
And  yet  the  heart,  the  foulest  vices  sway. 

The  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union,  is  equally 
disowned  by  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  temperature  of  the  public  mind  in  calm  and  quiet 
times,  is  like  the  climate  of  the  lofty  table-lands  of  the 
equator,  a  perpetual  spring. 
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Submission  never  yet  set  boundaries  to  encroachment. 

Upon  the  opening  of  Pandora's  box,  Hope  was  left  be- 
hind. Hitherto  no  seed  of  deadly  aconite  has  generated  into 
pestilential  poison. 

It  was  obvious  that  if  virtue,  the  virtue  of  the  people, 
was  the  foundation  of  republican  government,  the  stability 
and  duration  of  the  government  must  depend  upon  the  sta- 
bility and  duration  of  the  virtue  by  which  it  is  sustained. 

In  the  calm  hours  of  self-possession,  the  right  of  a  State 
to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress  is  too  absurd  for  argument, 
and  too  odious  for  discussion. 

The  religion  of  the  Bible  must  be  taught.  It  must  be 
instilled  into  the  mind  of  childhood,  and  believed  even  be- 
fore it  is  understood. 

But  good  and  evilrule  on  earth  by  turns; 

Vice  often  borrows  virtue's  brightest  hue; 
And  nought  but  God's  all-seeing  eye  discerns 

Within  the  heart,  the  counterfeit  and  true. 

The  radical  cause  of  this  deplorable  inconsistency  and  of 
all  this  melancholy  depravity  in  the  history  of  mankind  is 
defective  education. 

In  the  progress  of  human  improvement  certain  properties 
were  observed  invariably  to  belong  to  certain  material  sub- 
stances, and  by  common  agreement  the  material  substance 
was  exhibited  for  the  property  belonging  to  it.  Hence  the 
extension  of  the  art  of  hieroglyphic  writing ;  and  I  submit 
to  your  consideration  a  conjecture  which  has  often  occurred 
to  me,  that  the  account  of  the  creation  in  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis, was  only  a  transfer  to  alphabetic  writing,  of  more  ancient 
Egyptian  memorials  in  hieroglyphics.  For  we  are  expressly 
told  that  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  this  may  account  for  the  representation  of  the 
Spirit  of  evil  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  for  that  of  life, 
and  for  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  abstractions  of 
the  mind,  in  the  shape  of  trees  growing  in  the  garden  of 
Paradise. 
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Education  is  the  business  of  human  life. 

The  doctrine  of  immortal  life  is  so  congenial  to  the 
heart  even  of  the  unregenerate  man ;  it  is  so  soothing  even 
to  his  selfish  passions,  that  it  is  easily  believed  by  all  to 
whom  it  is  taught. 

Ambition,  therefore,  virtue  is,  or  vice ; 

Ting'd  by  the  object  of  the  man's  pursuit; 
A  jewel,  richer  than  the  ruby's  price; 

A  Bohon  Upas,  bearing  deadly  fruit; 
Ethereal  fire,  impenetrable  ice ; 

The  good  supreme  ;  of  every  ill  the  root ; 
A  guardian  angel,  leading  to  the  skies; 
A  demon,  with  the  worm  that  never  dies. 

The  soul  of  one  taan  can  not  by  human  law  be  made 
the  property  of  another. 

Piety  without  the  practice  of  virtue  is  itself  a  crime  and 
the  aggravation  of  all  iniquity. 

Education,  then,  the  education  of  children,  and  the  art 
of  reading,  was  the  primary  impulse  to  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation. 

It  (the  Bible)  contains  a  system  of  religion,  and  of  mo- 
rality, which  we  may  examine  on  its  own  merits,  independ- 
ent of  the  sanction  it  receives  from  being  the  Word  of  God. 

In  v/hat  light  soever  we  regard  it,  whether  with  reference 
to  revelation,  to  literature,  to  history,  or  to  morality,  it  is  an 
invaluable  and  inexhaustible  mine  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

It  is  only  as  immortal  beings  that  all  mankind  can  in 
any  sense  be  said  to  be  born  equal ;  and  when  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  affirms  as  a  self-evident  truth  that  all 
men  are  born  equal,  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  affir- 
mation had  been  that  all  men  are  born  with  immortal  souls ; 
for,  take  away  from  man  his  soul,  the  immortal  spirit  that 
is  within  him,  and  he  would  be  a  mere  tamable  beast  of  the 
field,  and,  like  others  of  his  kind,  would  become  the  prop- 
erty of  his  tamer. 
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The  Bible  contains  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God. 

There  are  three  points  of  doctrine,  the  belief  of  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  all  morality.  The  first  is,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God;  the  second  is,  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
and  the  third  is,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Suppose  it  possible  for  a  man  to  disbelieve  either  of  these 
articles  of  faith,  and  that  man  will  have  no  conscience,  he 
will  have  no  other  law  than  that  of  the  tiger  or  the  shark; 
the  laws  of  man  may  bind  him  in  chains,  or  may  put  him 
to  death,  but  they  never  can  make  him  wise,  virtuous,  or 
happy.  It  is  possible  to  believe  them  all  without  believing 
that  the  Bible  is  a  divine  revelation. 

'T  is  true,  the  soldier's  life  is  short ; 

But  what  is  life  deprived  of  action  ? 
The  craven  coward's  base  resort, 

A  universe  without  attraction. 

But  for  pathos  of  narrative ;  for  the  selection  of  incidents 
that  go  directly  to  the  heart ;  for  the  picturesque  of  char- 
acter and  manner ;  the  selection  of  circumstances  that  mark 
the  individuality  of  persons ;  for  copiousness,  grandeur,  and 
sublimity  of  imagery ;  for  unanswerable  cogency  and  close- 
ness of  reasoning ;  and  for  irresistible  force  of  persuasion, 
no  book  in  the  world  deserves  to  be  so  unceasingly  studied, 
and  so  profoundly  meditated  upon  as  the  Bible. 
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Abolitionists— who  were  the  early, 
474— the  Quaker,  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  English,  Southern  Am- 
erican, 475 — when  formed  socie- 
ties, 476— in  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention of  1831,  481,  482  — so- 
cieties of,  organized,  482  —  in 
Congress,  484 — sentenced  to  die, 
486— gather  strength  and  favor, 
498 — not  in  harmony  with  Mr. 
Adams,  501 — their  opinion  of 
him,  515. 

Adair,  Governor  John— causes  the 
confirmation  of  General  John 
Armstrong,  censured  for  his 
course,  69. 

Adams,  John — father  of  J.  Q.  Ad- 
ams, 11 — writes  of  his  son,  19 — 
goes  to  France,  23 — his  views  of 
human  character,  24,  25 — again 
sent  abroad,  25 — his  desires  as  to 
the  education  of  his  children, 
27 — appointed  first  Minister  to 
England,  30 — his  course  with  his 
children,  32,  33 — his  attachment 
to  French  society,  32,  33,  34,  43— 
writes  of  his  son's  foreign  ap- 
pointment, 44 — changes  his  son's 
appointment  to  Prussia,  55,  56 — 
hears  his  son's  installation  ad- 
dress at  Harvard,  81 — his  death, 
322. 

Adams,  Abigail — mother  of  J.  Q. 
Adams,  11 — her  care  of  her  son, 
her  patriotism,  14,  15 — her  influ- 
ence and  teachings,  words  to  her 
son,  20,  21 — goes  to  France,  30— 


her  views  of  and  letters  to  Mr. 
Jefierson,  60 — her  death,  130 — 
tribute  of  her  son,  130 — her  char- 
acter and  family,  131 — her  grand 
precept,  598. 

Adams,  Louisa  Catherine  —  her 
family  name  and  betrothal,  51 — 
her  marriage,  52,  580 — dines  at 
the  White  House,  68^travels 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Paris, 
112 — her  party  on  the  8th  of 
January,  191 — her  attempts  at 
raising  the  silk-worm  at  the 
White  House,  384 — her  family, 
her  travels  in  Europe,  580 — birth- 
day poem  to,  581 — her  children, 
585,  586 — her  husband's  opinion 
of  their  married  life,  585 — her 
literary  work,  her  part  in  elevat- 
ing General  Jackson,  587 — her 
great  8th  of  January  ball,  588 — 
mistress  of  the  White  House, 
590,  591,  593,  594 — her  character, 
585,  587— her  death,  595. 

Adams,  Charles — son  of  John  Ad- 
ams, goes  to  France,  26 — returns 
home,  34. 

Adams,  Abigail — daughter  of  John 
Adams,  goes  to  Europe,  30 — her 
character,  31,  44 — her  views  of 
her  father,  31,  32 — her  views  of 
French  society,  33 — extract  from 
her  Journal,  44. 

Adams,  Thomas  B — goes  with  his 
brother  to  Europe,  45 — returns 
to  America,  receives  his  brother's 
letters  from  Silesia,  57. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis  —  son  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  goes  to 
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Europe,  83 — places  the  bodies  of 
his  father  and  mother  under  the 
church  at  Quincy,  579 — his  mod- 
est words,  his  character,  his 
death,  595,  596. 

Adams,  William — British  Commis- 
sioner at  Ghent,  91 — signs  the 
treaty,  110 — treats  on  commerce 
with  the  United  States,  113,  114. 

Adams,  John  Quincy — his  birth, 
11 — origin  of  his  name,  12 — how 
he  spent  his  first  ten  years,  14, 
15,  16 — his  early  character,  15, 16, 
17,  18,  19— his  education,  15,  16, 
17,  18,  23,  26,  28,  29,  35,  36,  52, 
56,  57,  88 — his  remarkable  letter 
to  his  father,  16 — proposes  to  be- 
gin his  Diary,  16 — his  childish 
use  of  mamma  and  papa,  17 — 
passes  from  the  care  of  his  moth- 
er, his  feelings  for,  and  estimate 
of  her,  19,  20 — the  origin  of  his 
faculty  for  writing,  20 — goes  to 
Europe,  enters  school,  23 — his 
studies,  24 — returns  home,  again 
sails  for  Europe,  25 — enters  school 
in  Paris,  26 — accompanies  Mr. 
Dana  as  Secretary  to  Eussia,  Con- 
gress recognizes  him,  his  fitness, 
28— returns  to  The  Hague,  28— 
goes  to  Paris,  his  occupations,  29, 
30 — his  early  patriotism,  his  pur- 
poses and  desires,  30 — his  regrets 
on  quitting  Europe,  31 — returns 
to  America,  prepares  for  and  en- 
ters college,  graduates,  begins  the 
study  of  the  law,  admitted  to 
practice,  locates  in  Boston,  36 — 
his  occupations,  his  pen,  37,  38, 
39,  his  early  notoriety,  37, 38 — his 
own  account  of  his  law  practice, 

41,  42 — the  drawbacks  in  his  way, 

42,  43  —  appointed  Minister  to 
Holland,  44 — goes  to  Philadel- 
phia, his  departure  for  Europe, 
45 — his  first  night  in  London, 
fascinated  by  the  women,  46 — his 
views  of  the  Jay  Treaty,  47 — his 


character,  28,  30,  31,  39,  40,  42, 
43,  52,  53,  58,  60,  74,  75,  79,  88, 
111,  114,  117,  118,  121,  122,  123, 
129,  130,  131,  132,  147,  148,  190, 
192,  210,  211,  213,  269,  270,  306, 
307,  309,  310,  311,  322,  323,  343, 
383,  384,  386,  387,  390,  396,  422, 
423,  424,  425,  427,  428,  436,  437, 
446,  447,  450,  467,  468,  510,  512, 
513,  522,  538,  540,  549,  551,  584, 
594,  598,  599,  608,  609,  611,  612, 
625,  626,  636,  637,  639,  640,  641, 
642,  643,  644;  645  — reaches  The 
Hague,  his  employments,  47 — his 
official  conduct,  47,  48 — works  on 
his  Diary,  47 — goes  to  London  in 
Mr.  Pinckney's  absence,  48 — his 
treatment,  his  society  employ- 
ments, 49 — meets  King  George, 
50 — returns  to  Holland,  betrothed 
to  Miss  Johnson,  51 — his  mar- 
riage, his  employments,  and  hab- 
its, 52,  53,  580— appointed  Minis- 
ter to  Portugal,  53 — appointed  to 
Prussia,  56 — his  occupations  in 
Prussia,  translates  Wieland's  Ob- 
eron,  56 — his  letters  from  Silesia, 
57— signs  a  treaty  with  Prussia, 
57 — resigns  and  returns  to  Amer- 
ica, reviews  his  life,  58 — resumes 
the  law  practice,  59 — his  pros- 
pects, appointed  commissioner  in 
bankruptcy,  removed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  60 — his  political  dispo- 
sition, freedom  from  party,  61 — 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  61— 
defeated  for  Congress  by  Dr. 
Eustis,  defeats  Timothy  Pickering 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  62 — takes  his  seat,  his 
habits,  personal  reflections,  63 — 
his  Diary  arrays  his  motives, 
gives  the  inner  picture  of  his  life, 
65  —  opposes  Mr.  Jefierson's 
course,  66— favors  the  acquittal 
of  the  Judges,  67— his  reflections 
on  Aaron  Burr,  67, 68— dines  with 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  gossips  about 
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it,   68 — hia   opinion   of    Clinton, 
General  Armstrong,  and  others, 
69 — introduces  resolutions  against 
the   British   practice    of    search, 
gives  his  support  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
71,  72 — meets  "wltli  the  two  par- 
ties, 72 — attends  the  Eepublican 
caucus,    gets   one    vote   for   the 
Vice-Presidency,     73,     74  —  his 
ti'oubles    with    the    Federalists, 
74 — charges  against  him  refuted 
by  liis  Diary  and  life,  75 — answers 
Mr.  Pickering  and  reflects  on  the 
New  England  Federalists,  is  de- 
feated for  re-election,  resigns,  76, 
77 — ends  his  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate, is  read  out  of  the   Federal 
party,  and  despised,  77 — goes  with 
the  Republicans,  75,  77 — his  pub- 
lic services,  28,  29,  37,  45,  47,  48, 
49,  50,  56,  60,  62,  66,  68,  72,  80,  83, 
84, 114, 116, 120, 129, 132, 146, 147, 
148,  384,  386,  387,  396,  445,  446, 
473,  496,  514,  520,  522,  529— his 
literary  performances  and  work, 
37,  38,  56,  57,  76,  80,  81,  132,  160, 
163,  167,  427,  429,  433,  434,  435, 
436,  445,  451,  460,  465,  615,  616, 
617,  618— list  of,   618,   619,   620, 
621,    622,    623,    646,    647— asked 
nothing  of  the  Republican  party, 
his  relation   to  the  Federalists, 
79 — elected   teacher  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory,  80 — appointed  Min- 
ister to  Russia,   81,  82,  83— his 
lectures  at   Harvard   published, 
81 — sails  for  Europe,  83 — his  ex- 
periences on  the  voyage,  84 — his 
advice  to  his  children,   84,  85 — 
his  habits,   course,   standing   in 
Russia,  85, 86, 87 — his  occupations 
in  Russia,  88,   89— appointed  to 
treat  with  England,  90— appoint- 
ed to  the  Supreme  Bench,  de- 
clines, 90— his  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations at  Ghent,  92,  93,  95,  96, 
97,  99,  110 — visits  Paris,  his  occu- 
pations,   111 — his    theater-going 


infatuation.  111,  112, 113 — attends 
the.  races,  113 — appointed  Minis- 
ter to  England,  to  negotiate  ^ 
treaty,  113 — course  with  Mr.  Clay, 
his  diplomatic  qualities,  114 — his 
Secretary,  115 — instructed  to  ne- 
gotiate again,  his  course,  116, 
117— his  habits,  117, 118— his  new 
English  acquaintance,  118,  119 — 
silences  the  courteous  Bentham, 
119 — criticises  the  inscriptions  at 
St.  Paul's,  120 — appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State,  120 — declines  the 
British  present,  121 — sails  for 
America,  122 — placed  in  the  way  to 
the  Presidency,  124,  125 — enters 
on  his  office,  makes  a  poetic 
prayer,  126 — his  early  vexations, 
and  censures,  128,  129 — he  de- 
clines to  appoint  relatives,  129 — 
visits  Quincy,  opinion  of  his 
mother,  130,  131 — his  bereave- 
ment, 131 — his  views  of  Plato  and 
Socrates,  133  —  his  etiquettical 
troubles,  133,  134,  135,  136— his 
letter  to  the  Vice-President  on 
etiquette,  134, 138 — his  diplomatic 
skill,  142 — undertakes  the  defense 
of  General  Jackson,  144— his  view 
of  the  plan  proposed,  his  course, 
puts  words  in  the  mouths  of  the 
foreign  representatives,  his  won- 
derful feat,  lifts  General  Jackson 
up  to  the  seat  of  the  Presidents, 
145,  146, 147, 148— first  to  seek  an 
outlet  to  the  Pacific,  149 — leaves 
a  flaw  in  the  Florida  Treaty,  cor- 
rects it,  151 — his  great  task  done, 
152 — his  temper  and  qualities  as 
adiplomate,  153 — his  dealing  with 
foreign  ministers,  154,  155 — his 
failure  to  agree  with  England  as 
to  African  slave-trade,  154 — his 
desires  as  to  an  American  Pan- 
theon, 156 — his  idea  of  a  church, 
notions  that  his  life  had  been 
lived  in  a  wrong  direction,  157 — 
his  niche  in  the  Pantheon,  157 — 
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blamed  for  the  course  as  to 
Greece,  158 — again  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  General  Jackson,  pre- 
pares the  history  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  required  to 
conduct  the  taking  of  the  census, 
159,  167 — presents  his  report  on 
weights  and  measures,  160 — sub- 
ject of  the  Presidency  broached 
to,  his  reflections  on,  160,  161 — 
his  opinion  of  his  competitors, 
162,  163 — charges  and  slanders 
against,  his  defense,  163,  164, 
165, 167 — he  disposes  of  Jonathan 
Eussell,  165,  166  —  assailed  by 
General  Smyth,  167 — replies  to 
Smyth,  168 — his  prayer  of  the 
New  Year,  169 — his  swimming 
practice,  170 — his  hand  in  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  171,  172,  173, 
174 — his  proposition  at  Ghent  to 
demand  Canada,  171 — his  efforts 
for  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific,  171 — 
his  course  as  to  English  alliance 
against  the  slave-trade,  172 — his 
Diary  gossip,  175,  176 — his  views 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  176, 
177,  178,  179,  180,  181,  182,  183— 
his  contest  with  slavery,  176, 
177,  178,  179,  180,  181,  182,  183, 
368, 470  to  521 — his  pleasures  and 
troubles  from  controversy,  549 — 
gets  one  electoral  vote  for  the 
Presidency  in  1820,  opposes  the 
Caucus,  184 — does  not  desire  to 
be  Vice-President,  nominated  for 
the  Presidency,  185 — gets  a  vote 
for  President  and  Vice-President 
in  the  last  caucus,  186 — his  part 
in  making  General  Jackson  Presi- 
dent, 190,  191 — his  principles,  his 
views  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
and  sanction  of  the  Constitution 
as  to  internal  improvements,  192, 
193 — his  popular  and  electoral 
votes,  195 — visits  Massachusetts, 
211 — declines  public  honors,  211 — 
story  of  bargain   and  corruption 


against,  212, 213, 214,  215— elected 
President  by  the  House,  216, 
217— notifies  his  father,  217— his 
reply  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House,  218,  219— asks  Mr.  Craw- 
ford to  continue  in  the  Cabinet, 
219— his  last  evil  thrust  from 
General  Jackson,  232— his  state- 
ments as  to  the  "  bargain,"  241, 
242 — writes  to  please  Calhoun, 
his  friendly  meeting  with  Cal- 
houn, his  opinion  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
254,  255— asks  Mr.  Clay  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  State,  asks  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton to  go  to  England,  257 — his 
inauguration,  258,  259 — his  own 
description  of  his  inauguration, 
260 — his  inaugural  address,  261, 
267 — appoints  his  Cabinet,  turns 
nobody  out,  268,  269— nobly  be- 
gins his  Administration,  269, 
270 — his  address  to  La  Fayette, 
271 — declines  to  exhibit  himself 
at  cattle-shows,  277 — ^goes  with 
La  Fayette  to  Virginia,  his  ex- 
periences, 278,  279 — his  first  an- 
nual message,  281 — his  new  plan 
of  submitting  bis  messages  to  the 
Cabinet,  303,  304— he  reaffirms 
"The  Monroe  Doctrine,"  his 
plans  for  improving  the  country, 
305 — his  standing  in  the  South, 
306— his  support,  306,  307,  308, 
309,  310,  311— his  Presidency, 
269,  270,  307,  318,  319,  320,  321, 
344,  345,  421,  423,  426— a  Federal- 
ist by  birth,  311 — prepares  to 
curb  Georgia,  313 — lays  the  case 
before  Congress,  316 — his  action 
on   the   Panama   Congress,    318, 

319,  320 — opposed  by  Congress, 

320,  321  —  visits  Quincy,  joins 
church,  322,  323— his  second  an- 
nual message,  324— his  treatment 
of  DeWitt  Clinton,  344— his  occu- 
pations and  experiences  in  the 
winter  of  1826,  345, 346— his  third 
annual    message,    348  —  reasons 
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why  he  was  hateful  to  the  South, 
368,  369 — slavery  was  safe  in  his 
hands  in  spite  of  his  hatred  for  it, 
368 — signs  the  tariff  bill,  reasons 
for  so  doing,  371 — gives  up  hope 
in  the  chances  of  re-election,  372 — 
has  no  objection  to  any  number 
of  terms,  373 — his  views  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  373,  374— his  early 
letters  against  the  Constitution, 
374,  375 — visits  Quincy,  his  hab- 
its, 375 — his  views  of  Rush,  Craw- 
ford, and  Calhoun,  376,  377^ — his 
view  of  General  Brown,  of  De- 
Witt  Clinton,  378 — his  concern 
about  his  Cabinet,  about  the 
health  of  Mr.  Clay,  379,  380— ap- 
points a  new  general  of  the  army, 
submits  to  the  will  of  his  Cabinet 
in  the  appointments,  381  —  his 
better  judgment  overcome,  381 — 
his  opinion  of  John  McLean,  de- 
clines to  remove  him,  383 — takes 
off  his  coat  to  strike  the  first  lick 
on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  383 — his  employments  in 
the  summers  at  the  White  House, 
384 — candidate  for  re-election  by 
common  consent,  385 — opposition 
to  him  in  Congress,  386 — little 
opportunity  to  show  his  work, 
387 — his  clear  principles,  388— his 
advice  to  Clay,  390 — assaults  upon, 
391,  392,  393,  394,  395— supported 
Mr.  Jefferson,  divulges  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federalists,  392 — ex- 
onerates Mr.  Hamilton,  publishes 
a  reply  to  the  New  England  Fed- 
eralists, 393,  396 — his  final  testi- 
mony, 396  —  defeated  for  the 
Presidency,  399,  400 — delivers  his 
fourth  annual  message,  401 — pre- 
sents .conciliatory  tariff  views, 
strong  internal  improvement 
views,  419 — feels  his  defeat,  his 
appointments  rejected,  declines 
to  appear  with  General  Jackson 
at  his  inauguration,  421,  422 — his 


views  favorable  to  re-eligibility 
without  limit,  421  —  quits  the 
White  House,  421 — crowns  the 
graduates,  his  views  of  Mrs. 
O'SuUivan's  pantaloons,  422 — his 
troubles  with  General  Scott,  his 
views  of  the  public  opinion  of 
himself,  423 — his  cool  conduct  on 
the  4th  of  March,  allows  a  cast 
of  his  face  to  be  taken,  424 — 
opinion  of  his  course  in  leaving 
the  Presidency,  426 — his  occupa- 
tions at  Quincy,  427 — called  the 
last  of  the  statesmen  of  the  White 
House,  428 — writes  for  the  news- 
papers, a  trustee  of  Harvard,  an- 
nounced for  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress,  429 — elected  to  Con- 
gress, reflects  on  the  event,  430 — 
visits  Washington,  431 — his  opin- 
ion of  the  conduct  of  Georgia 
and  President  Jackson,  432  — 
writes  a  letter  for  Mr.  Calhoun, 
433 — writes  "  Dermot  Mac  Mor- 
rogh,"  visits  Mr.  Monroe,  meets 
with  the  Anti-Masons  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  delivers  an  address  at 
•Quincy,  434 — delivers  his  "  eu- 
logy "  on  Monroe,  meets  Mr. 
Seward  for  the  first  time,  435 — 
declines  the  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor, sells  his  bank  stock,  his 
great  activity,  436 — his  view  of 
himself  and  other  men  under  the 
hand  of  Providence,  437 — takes 
his  seat  in  Congress,  placed  on 
the  Committee  of  Manufactures, 
438 — fails  to  approve  Mr.  Clay's 
views,  investigates  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  439 — publishes 
his  manufactory  committee  re- 
port, 440— his  views  of  Jackson's 
course  with  the  South  and  of  the 
prospects  of  the  Union,  441 — op- 
poses the  Administration,  comes 
to  the  aid  of  Jackson  against 
France,  442— his  views  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States   and 
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General  Jackson's  crime,  443 — 
his  views  on  the  conduct  of 
Georgia,  444 — makes  his  famous 
speech  on  "  Nouns,  Pronouns, 
Verbs,  and  Adverbs,"  445 — his 
busy  hfe  in  Washington,  446, 
447 — re-elected  to  Congress,  447 — 
his  views  and  ridicule  of  General 
Jackson,  448  —  nominated  for 
Governor  by  the  Anti-Masons, 
449, 466 — his  support  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  his  views 
of  William  Wirt,  450 — his  oration 
on  La  Fayette,  451 — his  views  on 
President-making,  452  —  on  the 
Committee  of  Claims  between 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  452,  453 — his 
position  and  views  on  Masonry, 
458,  459,  462,  463,  467,  468  — his 
letters  on,  460,  461,  462,  463,  464, 
465 — begins  his  wonderful  con- 
test with  slavery  for  the  right  of 
petition,  470 — his  early  position 
on  slavery,  471 — progress  of  his 
views,  472,  473 — not  a  favorite  of 
the  Abolitionists,  483 — ground  of 
his  course,  484 — his  opinion  of 
the  gag-rule,  485 — his  course  as 
to  the  Texas  boundary,  Louisiana 
^  purchase,  offered  to  buy  Texas, 
487 — his  views  of  obedience  to 
the  bond,  488 — called  to  order, 
489,  490 — presents  the  women's 
petition,  491 — resolution  of  cen- 
sure against,  492,  493 — defends 
his  course  in  Congress,  494,  495 — 
his  thanks  for  not  being  a  citizen 
of  South  Carolina,  496 — presents 
petitions  to  Congress,  497 — begins 
his  long  continued  morning 
speech,  499 — publishes  the  morn- 
ing speeches,  presents  petitions 
against  himself,  reviews  the 
course  of  the  Administration, 
500 — his  strong  position  on  slav- 
ery, 501 — proposes  relations  with 
Hayti,  raises  a  storm,  502,  503 — 
his  view  of  Mr.  Bynum,  his  reso- 


lutions looking  to  the  extinction  of 
slavery,  504  —  he  first  announces 
the  doctrine  that  the  Government 
has  the  Constitutional  right  to  in- 
terfere with  or  abolish  slavery, 
505 — again  moves  to  abolish  the 
gag-rule,  506 — presents  a  petition 
for  dissolution  of  the  Union,  pro- 
ceedings against  him,  507 — his 
defense,  his  triumph,  509  —  his 
speech  at  Braintree,  his  opinion 
of  President  Tyler,  510 — his  de- 
fense at  Braintree,  512 — poem  to, 
514 — again  moves  to  do  away 
with  the  gag-rule,  opinion  of  him 
as  an  Abolitionist,  515 — his  de- 
fense of  the  Armistad  negroes, 
517,  518 — presents  a  petition  on  a 
new  basis  of  representation,  his 
conquest,  519 — his  final  triumph 
for  free  speech,  blesses  God,  520 — 
opposes  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
520,  521 — his  course  on  the  Smith- 
sonian bequest,  526,  527,  528, 
529  —  his  aid  to  astronomical 
science,  his  eulogy  on  James 
Madison,  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Jeff- 
erson, 530 — his  address  at  New- 
buryport,  his  re-election  to  Con- 
gress, 531  —  his  view  of  R.  B. 
Ehett,  531 — his  visit  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  531,  532  —  delivers  his 
famous  Jubilee  Address,  583, 
534— his  Mount  Ebal  and  Mount 
Gerizim,  536 — his  verse-making, 
537 — his  views  of  personal  praise, 
538 — takes  no  part  in  the  election 
of  1840,  538,  539— his  views  on 
dueling,  540 — his  farewell  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Armistad 
case,  542 — dines  with  President 
Harrison,  attends  his  funeral,  de- 
livers his  lecture  on  Faith,  543 — 
his  views  of  the  death  of  the 
President  and  its  consequences, 
545— declines  to  act  on  the  Indian 
Committee,  his  views  of  the  Mc- 
Leod  case,  546 — tickled  by  per- 
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sonal  praises,  547 — delivers  his 
speech  on  the  British  and  Chi- 
nese War,  appointed  at  the  head 
of  Foreign  Relations,  Georgia  de- 
mands his  removal,  548  —  his 
views  against  the  President  he- 
coming  a  shrine,  547^iis  oppo- 
sition to  President  Tyler,  550 — 
his  temperance  and  temperance 
lecture,  551,  552 — his  occupations 
in  1843, 553 — his  argumentagainst 
slavery, 554 — makes  atrip  through 
New  York,  554 — his  wonderful 
trip  to  Cincinnati,  555,  556,  557, 
558,  559  —  disposes  of  General 
Jackson's  course  on  the  Texas 
boundary,  563,  564,  565 — his  last 
election,  570 — his  last  public  acts, 
569,  570,  571— his  disease  and 
death,  570,  571,  572,  573,  574,  575, 
576  —  ceremonies  attending  his 
death,  576,  577,  578,  579  — his 
married  life,  585,  593,  594 — his 
view  of  his  work,  his  friends  and 
enemies,  594 — his  religion,  599, 
600,  609,  610,  611,  612,  613,  626— 
letters  to  his  son  on  the  Bible, 
599,  600,  603,  604,  605,  606,  607— 
examines  his  conduct,  608 — his 
prayers  and  habits  of  church- 
going,  609,  610,  611— called  a 
priest  of  Apollo,  623 — his  views 
on  Phrenology,  625 — his  infalli- 
bility, 630 — his  opinion  of  Mr. 
Ingersoll,  631  —  his  poetry,  the 
Poet-President,  646 — his  sayings, 
652. 
Administration — Mr.  Monroe's,  in 
perplexity,  its  Florida  policy,  143, 
144 — adopts  a  plan  of  action, 
145 — its  success,  147 — disposed  to 
take  Florida  by  force,  151  —  Mr. 
Adams  in  trouble,  235 — Congress 
organizes  favorably  to,  281  —  op- 
position to,  308,  310 — opposition 
of  the  Senate  to,  318  —  bitter 
general  fight  against,  347  — 
charges   against,   367,    368  —  re- 


covers for  slaves  carried  off  at 
close  of  the  War  of  1812,  368— 
tariff  of  1828  not  a  measure  of, 
371. 

Agg,  John  F.  —  his  remarkable 
poem,  "  Mrs.  Adams's  Ball,"  588. 

Anti-Masons  —  meet  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  their  candidates,  435 — or- 
ganized, their  political  strength, 
456^make  nominations  for  the 
Presidency,  456— make  their  last 
general  effort,  457 — grounds  for, 
458  —  their  convention  in  Ver- 
mont, in  1835,  465. 

Armistad — slave-ship,  her  crew  put 
to  death,  515 — landed  in  New 
England,  extraordinary  proced- 
ure as  to  the  negroes  on,  516,  517, 
518,  519. 

Armstrong, General  John — becomes 
Minister  to  France,  69. 


Bakbouk,  James — a  Senator,  favors 
Mr.  Adams,  212 — becomes  Secre- 
tary of  War,  268 — defends  the 
Administration,  373 — wants  to  be 
Vice-President,  375  —  appointed 
Minister  to  England,  379— his 
reasons  for  desiring  this  brief 
mission,  380 — recalled,  424. 

Bayard,  James  A. — a  commissioner 
to  Ghent,  91. 

Bentham,  Jeremy — meets  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, walks  and  talks  with  him, 
his  philosophy,  118,  119. 

Benton,  Thomas  H. — his  view  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  election  to  the 
Vice-Presidency,  196 — his  testi- 
mony on  the  "bargain,"  240 — 
tells  of  Jackson's  great  toast,  252. 

Beverley,  Carter — reveals  Jackson's 
table-talk,  229 — protected  by  the 
General,  236 — repents  and  re- 
cants, 240. 

Binns,  John  —  "  his  coffin  hand- 
bills," 390 — his  account  of  them, 
391. 
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Birney,  James  G. — gives  his  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Adams's  Abolition- 
ism, 515. 

Bladensburg — variously  not(jrious, 
113. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  —  issues  his 
decrees,  72. 

Botts,  John  Minor — in  Congress, 
favors  the  reception  of  all  peti- 
tions, 505 — moves  to  dismiss  the 
proceedings  against  Mr.  Adams, 
509. 

Boundary — on  the  Rio  Grande,  its 
mistake,  150  —  consequences  of 
the  omission  of  Texas  in  the 
Mexican,  152 — between  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  452,  453— Texas,  487, 
560,  561,  562,  563,  564,  565,  566, 
567,  568. 

Brown,  General  Jacob — his  course 
and  character,  344,  345— makes 
the  President  read  his  manuscript 
memoirs  of  the  War  of  1812, 
345 — his  death,  estimate  of  him, 
378. 

Bryant,  W.  0. — his  ode  sang  at  the 
reception  of  Mr.  Adams,  his  im- 
promptu ode,  533. 

Buchanan,  James  —  reveals  the 
"  bargain  and  corruption  "  busi- 
ness to  General  Jackson,  230, 231, 
236— he  writes  a  letter  not  com- 
porting with  the  General's  feel- 
ings, 232,  237— votes  for  the  tariff 
of  1824,  370. 

Burnet,  Judge  Jacob — sends  an  in- 
vitation to  Mr.  Adams,  555 — his 
opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  559. 

Bynum,  Isaac — comes  against  Mr. 
Adams,  502 — Mr.  Adams's  opin- 
ion of  him,  503. 

Burr,  Aaron — his  deed  and  charac- 
ter, 68 — admires  J.  Bentham,  118. 


Cabinet — meets  to  discuss  etiquette, 
134 — disturbed  about  Jackson's 
Florida  capers,  144 — disposed  to 


let  him  go  to  the  wall,  144— de- 
cides on  a  course  of  defense,  145 — 
center  of  political  turmoil,  162 — 
its  timidity  on  the  territorial 
claims,  171— Mr.  Adams's  organ- 
ized, 268— signs  of  its  disintegra- 
tion, its  members  providing  for 
themselves,  379,  380— changes  in, 
379,  381 — wants  the  removal  of 
John  McLean,  382  —  dispersed, 
424. 

Calhoun,  John  C.  —  opposes  Mr. 
Adams's  view  of  an  American 
Pantheon,  156 — his  chances  for 
the  Presidency,  162,  187— eulo- 
gizes the  anti-slavery  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Adams,  179 — nominated 
for  the  Vice- Presidency,  187 — his 
standing,  187 — elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, 195,  216— sketch  of,  248  to 
256  —  appoints  the  committees 
against  the  Administration,  318 — 
re-elected  Vice-President,  399 — 
wants  Mr.  Adams's  help,  apolo- 
gizes, 433 — has  Mr.  Adams  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  an  address  on 
La  Fayette,  451  —  one  of  Mr. 
Adams's  pall-bearers,  576. 

Canal,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio — the 
President  strikes  the  first  lick  on, 
383 — appropriations  for,  420.- 

Candidates— in  1820,  184— in  1824, 

■  185,  186,  187,  188,  189  — oppose 
the  caucus,  192. 

Canning,  Stratford — British  Minis- 
ter, his  character,  153,  154,  155 — 
his  course,  155 — presses  for  an 
anti-slave  trade  alliance,  172. 

Capital,  American — its  statues  and 
portraits,  120— refined  and  vulgar 
society  of,  135— the  seat  of  loud 
pretensions,  135. 

Castlereagh,  Lord — -visits  Ghent, 
93— meets  Mr.  Adams,  114 — his 
character,  115 — his  State  presents, 
121 — declines  to  give  the  war 
signal,  143. 

Caucus— in  1808,  73— its  work,  73, 
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74^opposition  to  in  1824,  184— 
the  last,  its  work,  185, 186— N  iles's 
history  of,  197. 

Cincinnati — speech  of  Mr.  Adams 
at,  41,  555,  556. 

Clay,  Henry — a  commissioner  at 
Ghent,  91  —  his  conduct  and 
views,  96,  97,  98,  99— signs  the 
treaty,  110 — negotiates  with  Eng- 
land, 113  —  his  conduct,  114  — 
wants  to  be  President,  124 — op- 
poses* Mr.  Adams,  129  —  op- 
poses the  Administration,  144 — 
Mr.  Adams's  opinion  of,  162 — his 
course  as  to  the  Ghent  slander 
raised  by  Mr.  Russell,  164 — can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  188 — 
his  votes,  195, 196 — his  friendship 
•for  Mr.  Adams,  meets  him,  212 — 
his  card  of  challenge,  223 — calls 
for  a  committee  of  investigation, 
224 — to  be  Secretary  of  State, 
227  —  General  Jackson  becomes 
his  accuser,  229 — his  apology, 
234 — challenges  Randolph,  fights 
a  duel,  235  —  denies  Jackson's 
charge,  236 — motives  for  support- 
ing Adams,  242 — becomes  Secre- 
tary of  State,  268 — his  proposition 
as  to  the  messages,  303 — strong 
views  in  favor  of  national  im- 
provement, 310 — wanted  to  be 
Vice-President,  376 — his  misfor- 
tunes, the  President's  care  for 
him,  379  —  takes  up  the  fight 
again,  389,  390 — candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  424 — nominated,  ap- 
pears in  the  Senate,  439  —  his 
opinion  of  Mr.  Adams's  infalli- 
bility, 630. 

Clinton,  George — Mr.  Adams's  view 
of,  69. 

Clinton,  DeWitt — oflfered  the  mis- 
sion to  England,  declines,  257, 
258— his  death,  378. 

Church,  Quincy  'Congregational — 
funeral  of  J.  Q.  Adams  in,  11 — 
Mr.  Adams  becomes  a  member  of, 
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322,  613 — receives  the  body  of 
Mr.  Adams,  577,  579. 

Colton,  Calvin — his  view  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  "  bargain  "  slander,  240. 

Commercial,  Cincinnati  —  General 
Jackson's  letter  in,  232. 

Compromise,  Missouri  —  conflict 
over,  176— its  character,  177,  180, 
182. 

Congress  —  sends  John  Adams 
abroad,  26 — recognizes  John  Q. 
Adams,  28 — convenes  in  1804, 
67 — its  embargo  measures,  71 — 
why  declared  war  on  England, 
116— Greets  statues,  120 — triesand 
acquits  General  Jackson,  148 — 
calls  for  report  on  weights  and 
measures,  160 — adheres  to  the 
right  system,  160 — meets  and  or- 
ganizes in  1825, 281 — does  little  of 
value  to  the  countr}"^  throughout 
Mr.  Adams's  Administration,  320, 
321— meets  in  1826,  324— its  acts 
and  course,  343,  344 — bitter  elec- 
tions for,  347 — organized  against 
the  Administration  in  1827,  348 — 
distinguished  members  of,  its  evil 
course,  366,  367 — its  acts,  the  tar- 
iff of  1828,  369,  370,  371— its  elec- 
tioneering business,  386 — meets 
in  1828,  401— its  acts,  420— de- 
clines to  confirm  Mr.  Adams's 
appointments,  420,  421 — appoints 
Mr.  Adams  to  deliver  an  oration 
on  La  Fayette,  451 — settles  the 
dispute  between  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan, 453 — early  declines  to  receive 
petitions  on  slavery,  479 — passes 
fugitive  slave  acts,  478,  479  — 
passes  another  gag-rule,  485— ex- 
citing contests  in,  490,  491,  492, 
493,  502,  503,  505,  523— its  charac- 
ter in  1844,  520 — great  contest  for 
its  organization,  523,  524,  525 — its 
course  with  the  Smithson  fund, 
528,  529. 

Congress,  Panama  —  delegate  ap- 
pointed to,  action  of  Congress  on. 
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318,  319— its  end  and  work,  319, 
320. 

Convention,  Presidential — in  1824, 
187 — national,  not  instituted  at 
Harrisburg,  385. 

Convention,  Hartford — its  charac- 
ter, 393 — defended,  394 — its  pur- 
poses, 396. 

Cranch,  Richard  —  describes  Mr. 
Adams  and  his  visit  to  Cincin- 
nati, 556,  557,  558. 

Crawford,  Wm.  H. — wants  to  be 
President,  124  —  course  toward 
Mr.  Adams,  129  —  opinion  of, 
working  for  the  Presidency,  162 — 
nominated  for  the  Presidency, 
186— his  course,  188,  189- his 
paralysis,  189 — his  votes,  195, 
196 — testifies  as  to  the  "bargain," 
238— sketch  of,  244  to  247— asks 
appointments  for  his  friends, 
375  —  nominated  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  376,  377. 

D 

Dallas,  George  M. — the  friend  of 
Calhoun,  goes  for  General  Jack- 
son, 187. 

Dana,  Francis — Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion, 26 — Minister  to  Eussia,    28. 

Democrats  (Republicans) — despise 
and  ill-treat  Mr.  Adams,  their 
slender  grounds,  64 — partisans  of 
France,  70 — hold  a  caucus,  73 — 
their  character,  75  —  make  ad- 
vances towards  Mr.  Adams,  78 — 
in  New  England,  prefer  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, 190^become  Jacksonians, 
312 — course  of  in  the  election  of 
1828,  391,  392,  397,  399. 

Dennie,  Joseph — editor  of  "The 
Port  Folio,"  publishes  Mr.  Ad- 
ams's letters  from  Silesia,  57. 

Diary,  Mr.  Adams's — its  beginning, 
16,  17,  18— its  character,  26,  29, 
65,  68,  75,  79,  174,  377,  433,  571, 
609,  630,  636— extracts  from,  30, 
39,  40,  50,  51,  52,  53,  61,  63,  66, 


67,  72,  74,  82,  86,  96,  97,.  112, 
115,  117,  127,  128,  149,  155,  160, 
161,  170,  210,  213,  277,  278,  322, 
372,  373,  374,  375,  378,  422,  423, 
425,  430,  432,  440,  441,  448,  450, 
452,  466,  483,  509,  532,  569,  570, 
585,  586,  591,  608,  609. 

Diplomacy — American  superiority 
in,  100 — the  most  skillful  per- 
formance in,  147 — an  important 
precedent  in,  settled,  149 — char- 
acter of  its  history,  153 — imo  stiff 
characters  in,  155. 

Doctrine,  The  Monroe  —  Mr.  Ad- 
ams's part  in  its  origin,  171,  172) 
173,  174 — its  moderate  success 
and  standing  in  modern  times, 
511. 

Drake,  Dr.  Daniel — his  testimony 
on  the  "  bargain,"  238. 

Duane,  William — his  character,  Mr. 
Jefferson  begs  for  his  "  Aurora," 
209. 


Eaton,  John  H.  — the  probable 
backer  of  George  Kremer,  225 — 
a  Senator,  introduces  his  wife 
and  raises  a  tempest,  592. 

Election,  Presidential  —  in  1816, 
200— in  1820,  184— in  1824,  195— 
early  Administrations  in,  207, 208, 
209 — second  time  in  the  House, 
210,  212,  216,  217,  226— in  1828, 
385,  389,  390  to  400— in  1832,  457. 

Ellmaker,  Amos  —  nominated  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  by  the  Anti- 
Masons,  457. 

England — course  of  her  Ministry 
with  Mr.  Adams,  49— pen  picture 
of  her  king,  50— her  friends  in 
New  England,  70— her  outrage  on 
the  frigate  Chesapeake,  72  —  de- 
chnes  Russia's  interference,  offers 
to  negotiate,  90— sends  commis- 
sioners to  Gheht,  91— her  propo- 
sition and  its  fate,  92,  93— her 
agents  sign  the  treaty,  110— holds 
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to  her  right  to  impress,  116, 117— 
offers  to  mediate  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  142— 
has  herself  a  cause  of  war,  her 
citizens  murdered,  143- — smacks 
of  war,  144 — finally  falls  in  with 
Mr.  Adams's  view,  146 — presses 
her  views  against  slavery,  155. 

Etiquette,  Washington — Mr.  Mon- 
roe's troubles  concerning,  Mr. 
Adams's,  133,  134,  135— Mr.  Ad- 
ams's letter  on,  134,  138. 

Everett,  Edward — his  eulogy  on  J. 
Q.  Adams,  13,  24 — his  doubtful 
apology  for  the  Puritan,  14 — his 
eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
322 — made  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Eelations,348 — 
advises  Mr.  Adams  against  re- 
entering public  life,  429  —  his 
eulogy  on  Adams,  614,  626. 

Everett,  A.  H. — carries  the  election 
news  to  Mr.  Adams,  217. 


Federausts— who  they  were  in 
Massachusetts,  60,  75 — their  ill- 
feeling  towards  Mr.  Adams,  62 — 
burdened  with  misfortune  and  ill- 
will,  64 — lean  towards  England, 
70 — their  course,  72 — their  power 
broken  forever,  75 — their  wrongs 
and  rights,  78,  79 — almost  extinct 
as  a  party,  124  —  their  grudge 
against  Mr.  Adams,  161 — support 
Mr.  Adams  in  New  England, 
190 — hoodwinked  into  supporting 
General  Jackson,  194  —  become 
National  Republicans  and  Whigs, 
312 — of  New  England  support 
Mr.  Adams,  389 — their  purpose 
to  divide  the  Union,  391 — opposed 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  392 — 
defended  by  their  descendants, 
394,  395. 

Florida — incursions  into,  142, 143 — 
the  United  States  Government 
treats  for,   143 — treaty  for,  148 — 


comes  into  the  hands  of  the 
United  States,  152. 

Force,  Peter— publishes  "  The  Du- 
plicate Letters,  The  Fisheries, 
and  the  Mississippi,  Documents 
relating  to  the  Transactions  of 
Ghent,"  163, 

France — the  society  habits  of  her 
people,  31,  33— cause  of  her  love 
for  America,  70. 


Gaillard,  John — president  of  the 
Senate,  opens  the  Presidential 
votes  in  1825,  216. 

Gaines,  General  E.  P. — ordered  to 
look  after  Georgia,  quarrels  with 
the  Governor,  314,  316— wanted 
to  be  general  of  the  army,  380. 

Gallatin,  Albert — a  commissioner 
to  Ghent,  91  —  his  course  and 
character,  92,  94,  96,  99,  100— 
signs  the  treaty,  110 — treats  with 
England,  113, 114— nominated  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  186  —  de- 
clines to  make  the  race,  188 — 
becomes  Minister  to  England, 
321 — recovers  for  the  slaves  car- 
ried off  by  England,  368^resigns, 
379; 

Gambler,  Lord — British  Commis- 
sioner at  Ghent,  91 — signs  the 
treaty,  110. 

Georgia — presses  the  Indians,  her 
claims  advanced  by  the  earlier 
Presidents,  313 — her  controversy 
with  the  Government,  her  gov- 
ernor resists,  314 — her  Legislature 
talks  secession,  315 — on  the  point 
of  conflict  with  the  Government, 
316 — gains  her  point,  317  —  sets 
aside  the  authority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  hangs  an  In- 
dian, 432. 

Ghent — seat  of  peace  negotiations, 
91. 

Giddings,  Joshua  R. — in  Congress, 
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signs  a  report  with  Mr.  Adams, 
519. 

Giles,  Wm.  B.— publishes  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's letter  to  injure  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, 391 — censured  for  his  course, 
392— he  arouses  the  New  England 
Federalists,  393. 

Goulbuvn,  Henry — commissioner  at 
Ghent,  91 — signs  the  treaty,  110 — 
treats  on  commerce,  113. 

Government,  Federal  (United 
States  ) — its  early  writers,  37 — 
adds  Louisiana,  66— established 
by  the  Federalists,  78— its  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  90  —  rejects 
peace  on  any  terms,  9  i — still  con- 
tends with  England  about  the 
fisheries,  99 — makes  peace,  110 — 
gives  no  presents  to  foreign  min- 
isters, 121 — on  the  verge  of  war, 
143 — its  Texas  boundary  claims, 
150  —its  exclusive  international 
character,  172 — agrees  with  Geor- 
gia to  extinguish  the  Indian  titles, 
313 — ignored  by  Georgia,  317 — re- 
ceives the  Smithson  bequest,  526. 

Greece  —  appeals  to  the  United 
States,  158. 

Green,  Duff— editor  of  the  "Tele- 
graph," 440. 

H 

Hall,  Faneuil  —  Mr.  Everett's 
Eulogy  in,  13,  614 — a  dinner  to 
Mr.  Adams  in,  decUned,  211 — the 
Anti-Masons  in,  434— lights  the 
fires  of  freedom,  498 — receives 
the  body  of  Mr.  Adams,  577. 

Hamilton,  Alexander  —  not  con- 
cerned in  the  discontents  of  the 
New  England  Federa]ists,393, 395. 

Hamilton,  James  A.  —  supports 
General  Jackson,  consults  Mr. 
Adams  about  his  father,  393— 
writes  in  defense  of  his  father,  395. 

Harrison,  General  Wm.  H. — mem- 
ber of  Congress,  wants  to  be  gen- 
eral of  the  army,   380 — minister 


to  Columbia,  381— convenes  Con- 
gress, 506— his  death,  543. 

Hillis,  Hajo— hanged  by  General 
Jackson,  143. 

Himmollemico — hanged  in  Florida, 
143. 

House,  White  —  gossip  in,  68  — 
claimed  by  Mrs.  Madison,  74— 
La  Fayette  becomes  the  Nation's 
guest  at,  271 — Mr.  Adams  and 
Mrs.  Adams  ornament  the 
grounds  of,  384 — prematurely  de- 
serted by  Mr.  Adams,  421— new 
faces  in,  543  —  its  "  drawing- 
rooms  "  in  1825,  590. 


Indians — murder  of  their  chiefs  in 
Florida,  143 — of  Florida  become 
children  of  the  United  States, 
148 — their  troubles  in  Georgia, 
277,  313,  314,  315,  316,  317— ex- 
ecuted in  Georgia,  431, 432 — their 
defense  by  Mr.  Adams  against 
Georgia,  444. 

Ingersoll,  Charles  Jared — fights  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  499 — 
Mr.  Adams's  opinion  of,  564, 
631 — his  picture  of  Mr.  Adams, 
631. 

Intelligencer,  National — its  historic 
value,  159 — contains  Mr.  Adams's 
defense  of  Ghent,  163,  164, 165— 
its  position  in  1824,  215 — has 
Clay's  and  Kremer's  cards,  224 — 
publishes  Mr.  Adams's  letters  on 
the  Hartford  Convention,  392, 393. 

Island,  Amelia  —  taken  by  the 
United  States,  142. 

J 

Jackson,  General  Andrew  — 
dreads  Mr.  Adams's  Diary,  18 — 
his  reasons  for  favoring  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's appointment  of  Mr  Adams, 
his  brief  great  era,  125 — his  con- 
duct in  Florida,  brings  the  coun- 
try to  the  verge  of  war,  143— his 
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defense,  144 — justified,  defended 
by  Mr.  Adams,  brought  in  view 
of  the  White  House,  145,  146, 
148  —  "  Hurrah  for  Jackson  !" 
148  —  appointed  Governor  of 
Florida,  159 — nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  187— his  debt  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adams,  190,  191— his 
votes,  195,  216,  217— story  of  his 
bargain  with  Mr.  Crawford,  214 — 
New  Orleans,  yet  too  weak  for, 
215 — his  character,  221 — his  "hon- 
est" George  Kremer,  225,  226— 
becomes  a  Senator,  227  —  his 
tongue  on  his  homeward  journey, 
228 — becomes  the  accuser  of  Mr. 
Adams,  229 — his  letter  to  Bever- 
ley, not  pleased  with  Mr.  Buch- 
anan, 231,  232 — his  last  thrust  at 
Mr.  Adams,  232 — his  address  to 
the  people  about  the  "bargain," 
his  designs,  236,  237 — fosters  the 
scandal,  its  benefits  to  him,  244 — 
gives  his  celebrated  toast  to  the 
amazement  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  252 — 
takes  Mr.  Southard  to  task,  346 — 
begins  the  canvass,  347 — supports 
the  tariff  of  1824,  370,  397— nom- 
inated for  the  Presidency  by  the 
Tennessee  Legislature,  the  soli- 
tary opponent  of  Mr.  Adams, 
385 — his  electioneering  capital, 
386,  387,  388,  389— his  letters  to 
Dr.  Coleman,  and  the  Governor 
of  Indiana,  387 — his  trickery, 
388— called  a  FederaUst,  389— 
elected  President,  399 — goes  to 
Washington,  declines  to  call  on 
the  President,  421 — institutes  a 
new  order  of  things,'  424 — again 
helped  by  Mr.  Adams,  fails  to  take 
note  of  the  fact,  442,  443 — goes  to 
New  England,  becomes  an  LL.  D., 
448 — ridiculed  by  Mr.  Adams, 
448,  449 — tries  to  stop  the  work 
of  the  Abolitionists,  483 — tries  to 
buy  Texas,  487  —  acknowledges 
the  independence  of  Texas,  489 —  I 


lays  before  Congress  the  Smithson 
bequest,  526— his  letter  to  Mr. 
Monroe  signifying  his  satisfaction 
with  the  Texas  boundary,  560— 
his  memory  of  the  case  described, 
561,  562— writes  a  letter  to  A.  V. 
Brown  about  the  boundary,  563— 
his  letter  to  Eobert  Armstrong  on 

•  the  boundary  and  Mr.  Adams, 
566,  568— Mrs.  Adams's  hand  in 
putting  him  into  the  White 
House,  587. 

Jay,  John — engaged  in  England, 
46— his  treaty,  47. 

Jefferson,  Thomas — removes  Mr. 
Adams,  his  motives,  60,  61 — his 
Louisiana  governmental  views, 
66 — had  no  purpose  to  favor  slav- 
ery, 67 — his  habit  of  fabricating 
stories,  68 — signs  his  non-impor- 
tation and  embargo  measures, 
71 — was  not  suited  to  a  warlike 
emergency,  78  —  favors  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Adams,  126— 
his  view  of  Mr.  Adams's  defense 
of  Jackson,  146 — his  interest  in 
The  Monroe  Doctrine,  172 — favors 
Mr.  Crawford,  188 — his  views  of 
patronage  to  partisan  friends, 
209— his  death,  322— his  letters 
about  Mr.  Adams's  divulging 
the  purposes  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Federalists,  391 — his  bad 
memory  and  bad  purpose,  392 — 
his  first  great  abolition  measure, 
476. 

Johnson,  Colonel  Richard — talks 
characteristically  to  Mr.  Adams, 
is  not  very  positive  about  his 
Presidential  preferences,  213,  214. 

K 

King,  Rupus  -his  speech  on  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  177 — con- 
gratulates Mr.  Adams  and  his 
father,  217 — appointed  Minister 
to  England,  258 — his  resignation 
and    death,    322 — supports    Mr. 
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Jefferson  in  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  392. 
Kramer,  George — writes  the  scan- 
dal for  the  "  Columbian  Obser- 
ver," 222— his  reply  to  Mr.  Clay, 
blusters  and  disappears,  224 — his 
character  and  reward,  225,  226. 


La  Fayette,  Geneeal — comes  to 
America,  great  honors  paid  to 
him,  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tions, 270,  271 — addressed  by  the 
President,  271— his  reply,  275— 
visits  Monroe,  becomes  a  god- 
father, 278,  279— his  death,  ora- 
tion on,  in  Congress,  451. 

Leonard,  L.  A. — furnishes  a  letter 
for  this  volume,  556. 

Letters,  Duplicate  —  relating  to 
Ghent,  published,  163. 

Livingston,  Edward — declines  to 
answer  Mr.  Adams's  letters,  465. 

Lloyd,  James — defeats  Mr.  Adams, 
76 — chosen  to  fill  out  Mr.  Adams's 
term,  77. 

Louisiana — her  early  government, 
66 — slavery  not  involved  in  the 
early  questions  about,  67. 

Lovejoy,  E.  P. — murdered  in  Illi- 
nois, 498. 

Lunt,  The  Rev.  Wm.  P. — delivers  a 
discourse  at  the  funeral  of  J.  Q. 
Adams,  his  testimony,  11, 12 — his 
oration  over  the  body  of  Mr. 
Adams,  577 — portrays  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Adams,  597 — esti- 
mates Mr.  Adams,  629. 

M 

Macomb,  General  Albxandek — 
appointed  general  of  the  army, 
381. 

Macon,  Nathaniel  —  receives  votes 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  195 — 
chosen  president  of  the  Senate, 
281. 

Madison,  James — nominated  for  the 


Presidency,  73— accepts  Kussia's 
offer  of  mediation,  sends  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  England,89 — 
proclaims  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
101,  110— favors  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Adams,  126— Mr.  Adams's 
address  on,  530. 

Madison,  Dolly — wants  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  White  House,  74. 

Marshall,  John — testifies  as  to  the 
"  bargain,"  238. 

Marshall,  Thomas  F. — presents  the 
case  against  Mr.  Adams,  507 — 
his  character  and  conduct,  508,513. 

Masonry  —  great  feeling  against, 
399 — breaks  up  party  organiza- 
tion in  New  York,  430 — its  dispo- 
sition of  Morgan,  455  —  arouses 
public  indignation,  political  or- 
ganization against,  456 — its  most 
distinguished  foe,  458,  459. 

Mcintosh,  William — signs  away  the 
Indian  lands,  313 — put  to  death, 
314. 

McLean,  John — continues  at  the 
head  of  the  postal  department, 
268— his  course,  373,  382— Mr. 
Adams's  view  of,  383 — becomes  a 
Cabinet  member,  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  424. 

McLeod,  Alexander — arrested,  re- 
leased bv  order  of  the  President, 
546. 

Message — Mr.  Adams's  first  annual, 
251 — its  reception,  its  character, 
304,  305— annual  in  1826,  324— its 
character,  343 — annual  in  1827, 
348 — its  character,  366 — annual  in 

.   1828,  401— its  character,  419. 

Mitchell,  O.  M. — the  astronomer 
and  soldier,  goes  to  Niagara  to 
invite  Mr.  Adams  to  Cincinnati, 
555. 

Monroe,  James  —  gets  votes  in  the 
Presidential  caucus,  73 — selects  a 
Secretary  of  State,  120 — an  honest 
politician,  124 — not  much  inter- 
ested in  the  succession,  124 — his 
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reasons  for  appointing  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, 125,  126 — remains  firm  in 
his  convictions  as  to  Mr.  Adams, 
128 — undertakes  to  buy  Florida, 
143 — approves  the  Florida  Treaty, 
his  views  on  the  South-western 
boundary,  150 — his  wise  policy  as 
to  Greece,  158 — appoints  General 
Jackson  Governor  of  Florida, 
159  —  the  development  of  his 
policy  as  to  foreign  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  this  continent, 
171,  172,  173,  174— has  no  oppo- 
sition at  his  second  election,  184 — 
his  abstaining  from  participation 
in  the  elections,  207 — entertains 
the  President  and  La  Fayette, 
278 — recommends  a  revision  of 
the  tariff,  369. 
Morgan,  William  —  his  murder, 
399 — his  origin  and  pursuit,  his 
purpose  to  expose  his  brethren, 
454— disposition  made  of  him, 
and  its  consequences,  455,  456. 

N 

Neuville,  Hyde  De — his  hand  in 
the  Florida  Treaty,  151 — ^his  char- 
acter, a  physician,  155. 


Oldschool,  Oliver  (N.  Sargent),— 
his  views  of  the  candidates  and 
the  issues,  398. 

Onis,  Luis  De— Spanish  Minister, 
demands  redress,  143 — signs  the 
treaty,  148 — his  character,  149 — 
recalled,  151. 


Paley,  Dr.  William— his  religious 
division  of  men,  Mr.  Adams's 
opinion  of  his  worthless  Chris- 
tian, 607. 

Parsons,  Theophilus — takes  J.  Q. 
Adams  as  a  law  student,  36,  41. 

Parton,  James  —  his  view  of  Mr. 
Adams's  defense  of  General  Jack- 


son, 146 — his  opinion  as  to  who 
made  General  Jackson  President, 
191 — quotation  from,  227 — his  tes- 
timony as  to  Jackson's  feelings 
towards  Mr.  Buchanan,  232. 

Petitions — history  of  in  Congress, 
474  to  500. 

Pickering,  Timothy  —  defeated  by 
Mr.  Adams,  a  Senator,  62 — con- 
demns the  course  of  the  Admin- 
istration, 75,  76. 

Pinckney,  Thomas  —  Minister  to 
England,  46— goes  to  Spain,  48 — 
in  London,  51. 

Poetry,  Mr.  Adams's — a  prayer, 
126 — Prayer  of  the  New  Year, 
169— Ode  to  Adams,  514,  533— to 
Miss  Pierce,  537— "Lord  of  All 
Worlds,"  578  —  "  To  Louisa," 
581— Agg's  "  Mrs.  Adams's  Ball," 
588  — a  prayer,  609,  610  — The 
Plague  in  the  Forest,  647— My 
Shepherd  is  the  Lord  on  High, 
650  —  Send  forth,  O  God,  Thy 
Truth  and  Light,  The  Lip  and 
the  Heart,  651. 

Polk,  James  K. — speaks  against  Mr. 
Adams,  446 — rules  Mr.  Adams 
down,  491 — elected  Speaker  again, 
497. 

Porter,  Peter  B. — becomes  Secretary 
of  War,  381. 

Puritans— apologized  for,  13 — their 
character,  14. 


Quakers — present  petitions  to  Con- 
gress against  slavery,  470 — their 
first  opposition  to  slavery,  474 — 
doubt  their  standing,  slowly  be- 
come Abolitionists,  475  — their 
first  petitions,  477. 

Quincy,  John — great-grandfather  of 
J.  Q.  Adams,  his  character  and 
standing,  12,  13. 

Quincy,  Josiah  —  questions  Mr. 
Adams  about  his  party  affiliations, 
74 — extract  from  his  "  Memoir  " 
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of  Mr.  Adams,  177 — receives  the 
body  of  Mr.  Adams  in  Boston, 
577 — his  solemn  question,  579. 


Randolph,  John  —  reads  the  elec- 
toral votes  in  1825,  -216  —  his 
"Blifil  and  Black  George,"  his 
fight  with  Clay,  235— his  bad 
opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  306 — an 
Abolitionist,  475 — presents  a  reso- 
lution in  Congress  against  the 
"nefarious  traffic,"  481. 

Eegister,  Niles'  Weekly — gives  a 
history  of  the  caucus,  197. 

BomanzofF,  Count — Russian  Chan- 
cellor, his  character,  89, 121, 156 — 
his  State  presents,  121. 

Ruggles,  Benjamin — chairman  of 
the  last  caucus,  185 — signs  t,he 
address  to  the  people,  186. 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin  —  asks  Mr. 
Adams  to  take  an  appointment 
under  Mr.  Jefierson,  78 — his  ad- 
dress against  slavery,  475. 

Rush,  Richard — Minister  to  Eng- 
land, 145 — presses  the  defense  of 
General  Jackson,  146 — treats  on 
the  African  slave-trade,  154 — be- 
comes Secretary  of  the  Treasurj', 
268 — strongly  favors  national  im- 
provements, 310  —  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  375 — nom- 
inated at  Harrisburg,  376,  385 — 
defeated,  400 — gets  the  Smithson 
fund,  526. 

Russia  —  continues  relations  with 
the  United  States,  85 — wants  to 
mediate,  89. 

Russell,  Jonathan — a  commissioner 
to  Ghent,  91 — attacks  Mr.  Adams, 
163 — his  mistake,  164 — correctives 
applied  to,  165,  166. 


Sandfohd,  Nathan — candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  188  —  his 
votes,  195. 


Scandal,  The  Clay- Adams— history 
of,  221  to  244^its  influence  in  the 
election  of  1828,  244. 

Scott,  John  —  in  Congress,  ap- 
proaches Mr.  Adams,  213 — fails, 
looks  for  the  strong  side,  214. 

Scott,  General  Winfield— his  bad 
conduct,  345— wants  to  be  general 
of  the  army,  380— his  bad  deal- 
ings with  the  President,  382,  423. 

Scripture,  Sacred  —  its  letter  and 
spirit,  551,  552,  599,  605,  606— 
Mr.  Adams's  letters  about,  600, 
601,  602,  603,  604,  605,  606,  607— 
Mr.  Adams's  habits  of  reading  it, 
608. 

Seaton,  Mrs.  Sarah — her  letter  on 
the  election  of  1824,  215. 

Sergeant,  John — appointed  delegate 
to  the  Panama  Congress,  318 — 
fails  to  reach  the  scene  of  action, 
319. 

Seward,  Wm.  H. — extract  from  his 
"  Life  "  of  Mr.  Adams,  193— de- 
scribes Mr.  Adams's  inauguration, 
258— visits  Quincy,  434 — his  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Adams's  disease 
and  'death,  571 — his  eulogy  on 
Mr.  Adams,  628. 

Slade,  William — presents  petitions 
against  slavery,  497 — causes  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Southern 
members  in  the  House,  498. 

Slavery — the  question  of,  not  direct- 
ly important  in  the  discussions  on 
the  form  of  government  for  Louis- 
iana, 67 — trade  pressed  against  by 
England,  154, 172 — course  against 
in  America,  154, 172 — its  political 
importance,  176 — in  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  177,  179 — protected 
and  hated  by  Mr.  Adams,  368 — 
long  conflict  of  in  Congress  to 
debar  petition  and  free  speech  on, 
470  to  000— declared  to  be  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  civilization,  486— the 
inevitable  conflict  of,  486  —  its 
fall  provided  in  the  "  Councils  of 
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Omnipotence,"  501  —  could  not 
bear  free  discussion,  504  —  tri- 
umphs in  Congress,  509 — of  the 
Armistad  negroes,  515,  516,  517, 

518,  519 — receives  a  fatal  wound, 

519,  520— gains  Texas,  520. 
Smithson,    James — leaves   a    large 

sum  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  be  used  in  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  526 — course 
pursued  by  the  "  Government " 
in  carrying  out  his  will,  526,  527, 

528,  529 — utility  of  his  bequest, 

529,  530. 

Smyth,  General  Alexander — assails 
.Mr.  Adams,  167 — his  methods, 
severely  handled,  168 — introduces 
an  unfriendly  reform,  420. 

Society — its  exactions,  135,  136, 137, 
138 — its  tyranny  and  shams,  136, 
137 — ^its  folUes  and  virtues,  137 — 
Mr.  Adams's  letter  about,  138 — 
its  gossip,  175,  176— in  Mr.  Ad- 
ams's time  at  the  Capital,  592, 593. 

Southard,  Samuel  L. — invited  to 
continue  in  the  Cabinet,  218 — 
becomes  a  member  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams's Cabinet,  268 — quarrels  with 
General  Jackson,  346 — acts  as 
Secretary  of  War,  381. 

Spain  —  her  relations  with  the 
TJnited  States,  her  American  pos- 
sessions, 142  —  her  Minister  at 
Washington  demands  redress, 
143 — pretends  to  be  satisfied  with 
explanations,  146 — resumes  nego- 
tiations on  Florida,  148 — declines 
to  ratify,  150 — ratifies,  152. 

Stone,  Wm.  L. — writes  letters  on 
Freemasonry,  463 — Mr.  Adams's 
view  of  them  and  him,  464. 


Tariff — its  foundation,  its  begin- 
ning in  legislation,  369 — of  1824, 
by  whom  supported,  370  —  of 
1828,  its  supporters,  370,  371— its 
consequences,  371,  397. 


Taylor,  John  W. — elected  Speaker 
of  the  House,  281. 

Temperance — a  lecture  on,  what  it 
is,  551 — stumbling  blocks  to,  552. 

Tennessee  ^  her  Legislature  blots 
out  the  scandal  against  Adams 
and  Clay,  243. 

Texas — the  question  of  her  bound- 
ary, 487 — who  was  responsible  for 
her  boundary,  487 — free  under 
Mexico,  to  be  slave  under  the 
United  States,  488 — called  the 
"  Lone  Star,"  488 — her  independ- 
ence acknowledged,  489 — move- 
ments for  and  against  her  annexa- 
tion, 499,  500,  501  — evils  and 
benefits  of  her  annexation,  511, 
521 — admitted  into  the  Union, 
520. 

Thompson,  Waddy — presents  a  re- 
solution of  censure  against  Mr. 
Adams,  492 — declares  that  Mr. 
Adams's  conduct  deserved  the 
attention  of  the  Grand  Jury,  495, 
496 — again  ofiers  the  gag-rule,  505. 

Treaty — of  Ghent,  signed,  96 — its 
character,  100, 101— text  of,  102— 
of  Florida,  148— its  character,  149, 
150,  151— ratified,  152  —  Quin- 
tuple, its  purpose,  Ashburton, 
506. 

Troup,  Governor  —  becomes  a 
troublesome  character,  277,  313 — 
claims  all  the  Indian  lands,  quar- 
rels with  General  Gaines,  resists 
and  threatens  the  Government, 
314— takes  the  lands,  prepares  to 
fight,  316— relents  and  gains  his 
point,  317. 

Tyler,  President— Mr.  Adams's  view 
of,  510,  511,  544,  550— becomes 
President,  conduct  at  the  White 
House,  550. 

U 

University,  Harvard — takes  J.  Q. 
Adams  without  charge,  36  — 
makes  Mr.  Adams  her  teacher  of 
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Ehetoric,    80  —  makes    General 
Jackson  an  LL.  D.,  448. 


Van  Buken,  Martin — in  the  last 
Congressional  Caucus,  186 — nom- 
inated for  the  Vice-Presidency  in 
Georgia,  189 — his  votes,  195^sup- 
ports  the  tariff  of  1824, 370— takes 
up  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Adams's 
view  of  him,  373,  374 — his  course 
as  to  the  Armistad  negroes,  516, 
517,  518,  519— requests  Mr.  Ad- 
ams's views  on  the  Smithson 
fund,  527 — a  letter  designed  to 
injure  him,  583. 

Vives,  General — Spanish  Minister, 
closes  the  Florida  Treaty,  152. 

Von  Hoist,  Dr. — ends  the  race  of 
White  House  statesmen,  428. 

w 

Walkbk,  Timothy — his  oration  on 
Mr.  Adams,  624. 

Washington,  General — his  want  of 
popularity,  43  —  appoints  J.  Q. 
Adams,  44 — his  reasons  for  so 
doing,  45,  54,  55,  58 — appoints 
Mr.  Adams  to  Portugal,  53— his 


opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  55 — knew 
no  friend  in  his  Administration, 
307— his  relatives  oppose  the  re- 
moval of  his  remains,  440. 

Webster,  Daniel — announces  the 
electoral  votes  in  1825,  216 — noti- 
fies Mr.  Adams,  218 — his  belief  as 
to  the  "  bargain,"  238. 

Whigs — nominate  Mr.  Clay,  439 — 
easy  about  slavery  in  Texas,  499 — 
urge  Mr.  Adams  to  take  the  field, 
538. 

Wirt,  William — his  views  of  Ad- 
ministration dignity  and  interfer- 
ence in  elections,  207,  208 — letter 
from  Mr.  Jeflferson  as  to  patron- 
age, 209 — becomes  Attorney-Gen- 
eral in  Mr.  Adams's  Cabinet, 
268 — delivers  his  oration  on  Ad- 
ams and  Jefferson,  323— his  death, 
450  —  nominated  by  the  Anti- 
Masons,  456 — his  views  of  Mason- 
ry, his  race,  457. 

Wise,  Henry  A. — calls  the  Virgin- 
ians out  of  the  House,  498 — tries 
his  hand  with  Mr.  Adams,  502 — 
abandons  the  struggle  against 
the  right  of  petition  on  slavery, 
519. 


